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THourspay, JANUARY 23, 1958. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Mr. Focartry. The committee will come to order. 


SUPPLEMENTAL EstTIMATES FOR 1958 


We will now take up the items in House Document No. 313 which 
apply to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, I will 
ask the clerk to have the pertinent portion of the document placed 
in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
ASSISTANCE FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


“For an additional amount for ‘Assistance for school construction’, $57,000,000 : 
and the limitation under said head in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Appropriation Act, 1958, on the amount available for necessary expenses 
of technical services rendered by other agencies is increased from ‘$700,000’ to 
‘$800,000’: Provided, That the amounts heretofore appropriated under this head 
shall be merged with this appropriation and shall remain available until ez- 
pended: Provided further, That payments from such merged appropriation may 
be made with respect to applications under title III of the Act of September 23, 
1950, as amended, filed on or before November 18, 1957, prior to any subsequent 
cut-off date established under such title III, and without including such applica- 
tions in an order of priority with those filed after November 18, 1957.” 

This proposed supplemental appropriation is to meet the cost of Public Law 
85-267, approved September 2, 1957. This act extended for an additional year 
assistance for the construction of school facilities in areas experiencing substan- 
tial increases in school enrollment prior to June 30, 1959, as a result of Federal 
activities, such as the construction of military housing under title VIII of the 
National Housing Act. The proposed increase in limitation is to permit an 
additional $100,000 to be transferred to the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
for technical services in connection with the review of construction financed 
under this program. The recommended language provisions would eliminate 
delay in processing and payments on eligible applications now on hand, and 
would also merge all funds provided for this purpose. 


OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
GRANTS TO STATES AND OTHER AGENCIES 


“For an additional amount for ‘Grants to States and other agencies’, for vo- 
cational rehabilitation services under section 2 of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act, as amended, $1,400,000.” 

The 1958 appropriation for “Grants to States and other agencies” provided 
$40,000,000 for grants to States for vocational rehabilitation services under sec- 
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tion 2 of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, and, at the same time, authorized - 
allotments for that purpose on the basis of $53,000,000. Current. estimates indi- 
cate that a supplemental appropriation of $1,400,00 will be required to provide 
sufficient Federal funds under allotments made pursuant to section 2 to match 
all State funds expected to be made available. 


SocraL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


LIMITATION ON SALARIES AND EXPENSES, BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SUBVIVORS 
INSURANCE 


“The amount authorized by the Department of Health, Rducation, and Welfare 
Appropriation Act, 1958, to be expended from the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund for ‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance’, is increased from ‘$130,000,000’ to ‘$138,690,000’.” 

This proposed increase of $8,690,000 is due to an increase in the volume of 
claims that must be processed in order to determine the entitlement of indi- 
viduals to benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance program. The 
existing limitation provides funds to process 2,141,000 claims applications. 
Based on experience during the first half of this fiscal year, it is now estimated 
that 2,555,000 applications will have to be processed. 

On August 26, 1957, this appropriation was reapportioned, pursuant to section 
3679 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, on a basis which indicated the neces- 
sity for a supplemental estimate. This action was reported to the Congress 
by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget on that date. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


“For an additional amount for ‘Grants to States for public assistance’, 
$170,600,000.” 

For the fiscal year 1958, the Congress approved an appropriation of 
$1,600,000,000 for grants to States for old-age assistance, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, aid to the blind, and aid to the permanently and totally disabled under titles 
I, IV, X, and XIV, respectively, of the Social Security Act. To meet require- 
ments of States for this purpose it is estimated that a supplemental appropri- 
ation of $170,600,000 will be needed. Current program trends, estimates of the 
number of recipients, the average monthly payment per recipient, and the amount 
for State and local administration are all now higher than the estimates on 
which the appropriation was based. 


On August 2, 1957, this appropriation was apportioned, pursuant to section 
>679 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, on a basis which indicated a necessity 
for a supplemental estimate. This action was reported to the Congress by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget on that date. 


OFFICE oF EDUCATION 
WITNESSES 


DR. RALL I. GRIGSBY, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR SCHOOL 
ASSISTANCE IN FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS 

JOHN F. HUGHES, ACTING EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

MISS MARIE E. SCHUTT, BUDGET AND FISCAL OFFICER 

PERE SEWARD, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, COMMUNITY FACILITIES 
ADMINISTRATION, HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 

CHARLES A. KLESIUS, DIRECTOR, SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION BRANCH, 
HHFA 

NATHANIEL J. EISEMAN, PRINCIPAL BUDGET ANALYST, HHFA 

JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 


ASSISTANCE FOR ScHooL CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Fogarty. We are very pleased to have you with us, Mr. Grigsby. 
I am not going to go into the pending legislation today; but I and 
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other members of the subcommittee are quite interested in it and 
will have quite a few questions to ask the Commissioner when he 
appears before us in a few weeks in connection with the budget for 
1959. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Do you have a statement to make? 

Mr. Gricspy. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Fogarry. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Grassy. The 85th Congress, Ist session, by Public Law 85-267, 
extended the program of financial assistance for school construction in 
federally affected areas through fiscal year 1959. This extension 
became law September 2, 1957, too late in the session for the appro- 
priation requirements to receive consideration. Under this latest 
extension of the law, school districts may request assistance to help 
build additional classroom facilities needed to accommodate federally 
connected enrollment increases which will occur through June of 1959. 

The Office of Education estimates that the cost of this latest 1- -year 
extension of the school-construction program will amount to $57 
million. This sum is intended to complete the program as now au- 
thorized. However, in the event it becomes evident at a later date 
that additional funds are required, a request will be submitted for 
these supplemental requirements in fiscal year 1959. 

The authorizations contained in the legislation extending Public 
Law 815, as amended, permit the establishment of cutoff dates for 
receipt of applications up through June 30, 1959. However, past ex- 
perience indicates that 90 percent or more of the application require- 
ments have been submitted by the first cutoff date (in this case No- 
vember 18, 1957) and that the applications submitted on subsequent 
cutoff dates will represent only a small fraction of the total require- 
ments. 

The rate at which applications and construction projects can be 
approved and the funds obligated will depend to a considerable extent 
upon the rate at which contracts are let for the construction of family- 
housing units for military personnel. The availability of the $57 
million 1 requested in the supplemental for fiscal year 1958 will expedite 
the approval of projects by assuring that there will be sufficient funds 
on hand to approve all eligible projects without possibility of any 
delay in waiting for subsequent appropriations. 

Authority is included in the proposed appropriation language to 
permit approval of pending projects without delay, to merge appro- 
priation accounts for this program, and to provide additional funds 
for technical services to be rendered by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

That completes the statement and I would be glad to answer any 
questions. 

STATUS OF 1958 APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Focarry. We did not appropriate any funds last session for 
the construction of schools under this extension. What was appro- 
priated last year? 

Mr. Ketuy. You appropriated $41 million for the last year of a 
2-year period that expired on June 30, 1958. Then the law was ex- 
tended for the period through June 30, 1959, which you have not yet 

considered. 
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Mr. Fogarty. Just so the record will be clear, will you explain 
why this appropriation cannot wait for the 1959 bill, since appropria- 
tions for 1958 have already been made under authority of Public Law 
815 prior to the last extension ¢ 


NUMBER OF REQUESTS AND SCREENING PROCEDURES 


Mr. Gricssy. Mr. Fogarty, as of the first cutoff date established 
under the extension of the law on November 18, 1957, we received 
342 applications from school districts under section 305 requesting 
funds for some 400 projects. When these applications are received 
they are given a preliminary screening and total claims set forth in 
the applications are added up. They came to $126,708,035. They 
were based upon an estimated increase in the number of children of 
parents who both live and work on Federal property, of some 34,105 
pupils, an estimated increase in the category of children whose par- 
ents either live or are employed on tax- -exempt Federal property 
of 120,653 pupils and an estimated increase, or claimed increase, in 
the category of children whose parents have moved into a commu- 
nity to accept employment in plants having a Federal defense con- 
tract of 15,816 pupils. 

Taking the average cost per pupil and the percentages set forth 
in the law as the Federal share of the cost per pupil for these three 
categories of children, and applying it to the estimated number of 
children. we come up with a total of $126,708,035. 

Then we have applied, on the basis of our previous experience in 
the processing of applications, between the time they are received and 
the claims set forth in the application, and the time they are actually 
approved after we have had a field report from our field representa- 
tive verifying the housing on the basis of which the estimates are 
computed, ver ify’ ing the Federal connection of the children in terms 
of the claimed properties or Federal defense contract plants, and 
we have applied a shrinkage factor based upon that experience. 


EXPLANATION OF SCREENING 


In the last 2-year period we have had a shrinkage between the totals 
claimed and the actual, final approvals given of 58: percent. 

Let me put it more accurately. The firmed-up estimates were 58 
percent of the original claims of the applicants. This time we have 
based this estimate on a 55 percent item. That is to say, we are esti- 
mating that 55 percent of the claims set forth in these applications 
overall will be required to complete the program. 

Then to go back to your question, if I may, a little more directly, 
when these applications come in and we have given them the first 
screening or processing, we then give them tentative priority indexes 
based upon relative urgency of need as the law requires. Those prior- 
ity indexes are assigned and on this basis prior to the firmed-up data, 
before the field report, we are estimating that the balances available 
from previous appropriations will permit approval of about one- 
fourth of the applications in hand at the present time. 

That means that the other three-fourths of these applications, about 
300 projects, cannot be approved and funds obligated until after a 
supplemental is received. 
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The answer to your question then as to why we cannot wait for 
the regular 1959 appropriation bill is that it is a matter of timing. If 
we were to receive a supplemental by March 1, let us say, we could 
proceed immediately with approval of the applications and make 
reservation of funds, which is the point at which we obligate funds 
against those applications. 

We already are holding about 46 applications, or 46 projects, whose 
priority index is below the point we have estimated we can go on 
with presently available funds. That is in the amount of about $10 
million which we could reserve immediately on March 1. By that 
time we estimate that we will have firmed-up data and be ready to 
make approval on a considerable additional number of projects so 
that if we wait until the regular 1959 appropriation, whi might be 
early summer, or assuming that 

Mr. Fogarty. Or early fall. 

Mr. Griesspy. Assuming that it is available July 1, we have a delay 


from March 1 to July 1 with three-fourths of the applications be- 
fore us. 





REMAINING UNOBLIGATED FUNDS 


Mr. Fogarty. How much of the funds now available for 1958 re- 
main unobligated ? 

Mr. Hucues. Exactly $29,406,795. 

Mr. Focarry. How soon will these funds be completely obligated ? 

Mr. Hucues. We estimate that during the month of January we 
will have obligated approximately $9 million and during the month 
of February, we will obligate approximately $15 million and that 
during the month of March we will obligate the remaining $5,400,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. By March you will have obligated everything that 
you have available for 1958? 

Mr. Huenes. Yes. 


TOTAL AMOUNT OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Fogarty. How much additional money would be required to 
pay the applications already on hand if they were all paid at the full 
amount requested ? 

Mr. Hucues. When you say “requested” do you mean the amount 
claimed in applications by the school district ? 

Mr. Foearty. Yes. 

Mr. Gricssy. That is set forth in table 2 of our submission. 

Mr. Fogarty. Does that give a complete breakdown ? 

Mr. Griessy. It shows that section 305, under which school districts 
apply, would require—— 

Mr. Huecues. We are estimating that the $57 million will pay the 
calims in full after they have been processed and eligibility deter- 
mined and amounts due have been calculated. 

Mr. Focarry. You still have not answered my question. 

How much additional money will be required to pay the applica- 
tions already on hand if they were all paid in the full amount 
requested ? 

Mr. Hucues. The amount of $126,708,000 claimed as compared 
with approximately $70 million that we have estimated is required to 
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pay them in full, makes a difference of $56 million between the 
amounts requested by the school districts and the amount that we 
estimate is actually needed to pay them in full. In other words, we 
are estimating that there is $56 million worth of shrinkage in the 
applications that we now have on hand, and there is $56 million 
more claimed by the school districts than we have asked for in terms 
of required appropriations. 

Mr. Taser. Is that based on your previous experience ? 

Mr. Hueues. Our estimate is based on our previous experience as 
to how these applications will shrink as we process them. 

Mr. Fogarty. How many more applications do you expect you will 
receive ? 

Mr. Gricespy. We have received since the November cutoff date, to 
date only about 14 additional applications. Our experience in the 
past has been that most of the applications will come in by the first 
cutoff date because they are based upon an estimate of enrollment at 
the end of a given period. It is to the advantage of the applicant, 
generally speaking, to have his application in early if he can firm it 
up in terms of a survey of the situation of the estimated enrollment 
that he may have in federally connected children at the end of the 
period. We do not anticipate that there will be a great deal of addi- 
tional application under this 1-year extension. 


DATE FOR OBLIGATION OF FUNDS 


Mr. Focarry. By what date do you expect to have all of these funds 
obligated, if Congress should approve your request in full? 

Mr. Hueues. If we were to get the request in full and have the 
funds available by approximately March 1, we estimate that we would 
have the funds substantially obligated in full by June 30, and that the 
rate of obligation would be approximately as follows: $30 million 
would be obligated in March; $12 million obligated in April; $8 mil- 
lion obligated in May; and the remaining $7 million obligated in the 
month of June. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Denton? 

Mr. Denton. I do not have any questions at this time. I do want 
to go into this proposed school legislation when you come to your 
regular appropriation. 


CUTOFF DATE FOR APPLICATIONS 


Mr. Taser. How long do they have to make the applications? 
Mr. Gricssy. The law states that they may apply up to June 30, 
1959. 

Mr. Taser. That means, then, that we will have it on our hands 
through the full of fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Gricspy. There is authority in the law to request additional 
appropriations beyond 1959 to complete the program. 

Mr. Taser. That is, of those who have previously filed ? 

Mr. Gricssy. Who have filed before June 30, 1959. We do not 
anticipate, as we said earlier, that we will receive very many addi- 
tional applications under the present law expiring June 30, 1959, 
and that the supplemental estimate before you would cover the full 
requirements of the program to that date. However, there is always 
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a possibility of some error of estimate in this thing. Whether it will 
be plus or minus $1 million, $2 million, $3 million, or $4 million we 
cannot honestly say at this point. 

Mr. Taser. That is all I have. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much. 


OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


J ANUARY 23, 1958. 
WITNESSES 


MISS MARY E. SWITZER, DIRECTOR 

JOSEPH HUNT, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, STATE ADMINISTRATION 
DEVELOPMENT 

MRS. EMILEY M. LAMBORN, CHIEF, DIVISION, STATE PLANS AND 
GRANTS 

NELSON P. HART, BUDGET OFFICER, OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION 

JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


GRANTS TO STATES AND OrHer AGENCIES 


Mr. Focarry. We now have before us the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation. 

Do you have a statement for the committee, Miss Switzer? 

Miss Swirzer. Yes, Mr. Chairman. We have a statement which 
outlines the facts in very brief form. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


A supplemental appropriation of $1.4 million is requested to pro- 
vide grants to States for basic rehabilitation services under section 2 
of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act. 

The Congress appropriated $45,100,000 for “Grants to States and 
other agencies” during fiscal year 1958. The 1958 Appropriation 
Act authorized allotments to the States on the basis of $53 million 
and provided $40 million for grants to States under section 2 of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act. The allotment base principle provided 
in the appropriation language assures continued Federal support to 
those States that have taken the lead in expanding their programs as 
well as the States that do not avail themselves of their full allotment 
in the early years of the program. In this manner appropriated 
Federal funds are kept at the lowest figure consistent with actual 
State program plans. 

The amount appropriated for 1958 ($40 million) was based on 
estimated State funds to be available of $24,500,000. When the 
1958 requirements were being formulated, State-by-State estimates 
reviewed by this Office in December 1956 indicated that State funds 
in the amount of $25,808,000 would be available. When these esti- 
mates were formulated, all but 4 of the 52 States and Territories 
then administering vocational rehabilitation programs had yet to 
make appropriations for 1958. <A flat cut of 5 percent in total State 
estimates was made to reflect anticipated reductions in budget re- 
quests being made to State legislatures, 
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Instead of shrinking 5 percent, State funds shrank only 1.8 percent 
to $25,342,000—$842,000 more than the $24,500,000 estimate on which 
the $40 million Federal appropriation is based. 

Within the allotment base of $53 million, estimated State funds 
available will require Federal grants of $41,400,000 or $1,400,000 over 
currently appropriated funds. 

Through January 21, $31,184,936 has been granted to the States, 
with requirements for the last quarter of $10,215,064. The amount 
of the supplemental request is 14 percent of the total requirements for 
fourth-quarter grants. 

We regret our low estimate of available State funds for 1958 which 
makes necessary this request for additional grant funds. However, 
the higher level of State funds available for 1958 is encouraging and 
does reflect better progress toward meeting the objectives contem- 
plated by the basic legislation. In order to continue this progress, 
we do feel it is very important to live up to the assurances made to 
the States under the allotment base. 


METHOD OF ESTIMATING BUDGET 


As a matter of fact, the situation is fairly obvious. We un- 
derguessed the capacity of the States to come up to what they 
said they would do when they were making their budget estimates last 
year. 

Mr. Focarry. Did I not intimate in the hearings last year that you 
were either underestimating or, for some other reason, not asking for 
sufficient funds ? 

Miss Switzer. Maybe intimating is not quite strong enough a word. 

Mr. Fogarty. Well, in any event, I said it, did I not? The record 
will speak for itself. 

Miss Swrrzer. Yes; and after our hearings last year we went over 
our method of estimating. I told the committee when we came up 
for our supplemental last year we hope and fully expect that this will 
be the final time we will have to do it. We have learned by more 
experience what to expect and what not to expect, and I think our 
estimating now is firmer and better. 

Of course, if you have to guess and make a mistake, I would rather 
make it this way, which really shows that. the States are maintoinine 
a momentum which is so encouraging, and giving an opportunity for 
the program to go forward. In years gone by, as you well know, 
the State estimates were always discounted, because thev always 
seemed to be overestimating what the capacity of the legislature to 
deliver was; last year the majority of the States had not completed 
their levislative session when we appeared before you. 

Mr. Focarty. This money is all under section 2. Would you ex- 
plain that? 

Miss Switzer. Section 2 is the basic support-grant section of our 
act in which money is made available to the States on a formula basis 
set out in the act. 

Mr. Foaarry. A formula practically nobody understands. 

Miss Swrrzer. That is correct, probably; certainly not as it is 
written ; but as it works out, it seems to be 
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Mr. Focarry. The only one I ever heard express it. as though he 
were confident he understood it, and I did not know whether he was 
correct or not, was our friend on your left, Mr. Hunt. 

Miss Swirzer. He can even do the arithmetic ste by step, which is 
something, but nevertheless, in spite of its difficulties, it does meet 
what seemed to be the requirements: that the program as it was in 
1954 would be pegged at that level if State funds remained the same ; 
and that the principle of ability to pay—per capita income—and the 
size of the problem, which is population, would be taken into consid- 
eration in making the allocations. The basic law gave authorizations 
up to $65 million for the first 5 years of the program. To avoid ask- 
ing for appropriations at the level necessary to match the funds of the 
most forward-looking States, during the time when those States not 
moving so fast are not able ‘to pick up their Federal allotment, the 
committee agreed to this principle of the allotment base, which keeps 
the appropr iated funds at a minimum, but gives the States that can 
progress and have the money the opportunity to go as fast as they can. 

This is where our guessing is faulty. I certainly would be the first 
to admit that it has been faulty this year. When you think about it 
though, perhaps you will understand our position. 

In “days gone by, the shrinkage in State appropriations used to be 
as high as 15, 16, or sometimes 17 percent. We discounted the esti- 
mates this year 5 percent, which we thought was very conservative; 
but when we got firm figures back from the States, 1.8 percent was 
really the shrinkage. 

I think from now on, with the support of the governors and the 
legislatures so firm and so consistent, the estimates that the States 
send us, even though they are a long time ahead, particularly for the 
second year of the biennium, will be reliable and will be taken by us 
literally. 


REVISIONS IN ESTIMATES, BY STATE 


Of course, these variations always apply to some States more than 
others. There are tables here that show the States that are affected, 
and the changes that have taken place over the estimates that we gave 
you when we were here before you last year. 


Mr. Focarry. Those tables will be put into the record. 
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(The documents referred to follow :) 





Comparison of State funds and Federal grants under sec. 2 of the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act, fiscal year 1958 


State or Territory 


eo cdg wing 
PS a 
ll cans 
California__. 
Colorado__.._...--- 
Connecticut - . .- 
Delaware_ 
Florida_ _ ss 
SE etree oe 
Idaho-. 
Tilinois___- 
Indiana_. 
Iowa... 
Kansas -_-__- : 
Kentucky. --.-_- j 
Louisiana __ 
Maine 
Maryland_ 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota__ 
Mississippi-.- 
Missouri____ 
Montana__- 
Nebraska- 
Nevada... 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York . 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island. _- 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah. 
Vermont 
Virginia __- 
Washington__-. 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin ____ 
Wyoming 
Alaska 
Hawaii-___ 
Puerto Rico__.- 
Virgin Islands_- . 
District of Columbia 
Guam. -_-._ 


Total State funds 
: Federal grants__ 
Estimated shrinkage 


and | 


Total requirements. -_- 





State funds estimated as of— 


December 


Federal grants based on State funds 
estimated as of— 
































24, 500, 000 








! State can earn full allotment. 











December Change December | December Change 
1956 1957 1956 1957 
rnd = 5 
| 
$759, 844 $742, 064 —$17, 780 | $1, 426, 104 | $1, 384, 617 —$41, 487 
194, 523 194, 241 —282 334, 915 334, 402 —513 
563, 253 | 563, 253 |...- 1 1, 104, 510 | ! 1, 104, 510 : 
1, 805,891 , 1,819, 260 13,369 | 2,365,464 | 2,379,301 13, 837 
187, 000 181, 887 —5, 113 317, 312 309, 113 —8, 199 
208, 839 | 209, 397 558 1 353, 396 1 353, 954 558 
109, 700 | 109, 983 283 1179, 943 1 180, 226 283 
867, 090 | 907, 040 39,950 | 1,480,662 | 1, 553, 439 72, 777 
1, 183,811 | 1,190,079 | 6, 268 | 1 2,113,125 | ! 2,127,749 14, 624 
90, 303 78, 310 —11, 993 189, 462 | 144, 27: —25, 190 
1, 092, 647 | 1, 108, 540 15,893 | 1,674,840 | 1, 691, 448 | 16, 608 
316, 500 | 325, 000 8, 500 502, 210 514, 167 11, 957 
460, 842 | 459, 648 —1, 194 | 696, 382 | 694, 210 —2, 172 
302, 073 260, 761 —41, 312 | 540, 097 | 469, 240 —70, 857 
213, 764 | 213, 764 |_. 1 429, 331 1 429, 331 |_- 
703, 128 | 655, 820 —47, 308 | 11,471,613 | 1,361, 229 —110, 384 
119, 135 | 147, 192 | 28, 057 | 224,313 | | 280, 563 56, 250 
383, 936 | 372,367 | —11, 569 436, 371 | 421, 57 —14, 796 
538, 222 545, 917 | 7, 695 705, 881 715, 460 9, 579 
743, 57 772, 829 29,258 | 1,314,798 | 1,348, 691 | 33, 893 
595, 495 569,508 | —25, 987 1965, 191 920, 809 —44, 382 
310, 150 | 312,115 | 1, 965 573, 873 578, 457 4, 584 
564, 566 | 464,081 | —100, 485 963, 416 804, 163 —159, 253 
94, 951 92, 707 | —2, 244 192, 924 | 189, 519 —3, 405 
160, 013 185, 240 | 25, 227 282, 879 | 329, 177 46, 298 
19, 398 | 21, 577 | 2,179 | 135,134 37, 314 2, 180 
| 2, —35, 355 1156, 813 | 95, 278 —61, 535 
771,021 | —54, 466 | 11,052,321 | 997, 855 —54, 466 
101,993 | —43,015 | 265, 914 171, 413 —94, 501 
2, 465, 991 | 129,810 | 2,962,160 | 3,099,119 136, 959 
| 845, 128 | 55,477 | 1,497,928 | 1,627,374 129, 446 
113,448 | —20,411 | 1 269, 237 221, 611 —47, 626 
457,007 | —11,090 802, 465 788, 762 —13, 703 
| 492,053 | —88, 690 | | 1,052, 922 8A9, 973 — 182, 949 
326, 413 —27, 163 | 534, 045 | 493, 369 —40, 676 
| 2,072,478 | —356, 503 | 13,584,142 | 3,081,603 | —502, 539 
| 154, 874 | —7, 146 1 257, 928 1 248, 248 —9, 680 
290,113 | —52, 185 689, 357 567, 593 —121) 764 
f 115, 159 | 9, 496 218, 255 1 240, 411 22, 156 
500, 000 | 670, 842 | 170, 842 980, 666 | 1, 379, 298 398, 632 
822. 962 | 734, 307 | —88, 655 | 1, 588, 485 1, 424, 345 — 164, 140 
157, 169 | 80,150 | —77,019| 1342, 641 192, 800 — 149, 841 
5, 535 102, 103 | —3, 432 1 183, 634 1 176, 554 —7, 080 
620, 367 | 34,637 | 1,062,033 | 1,131, 380 69, 347 
554, 583 | 10,974 | 1'727,796| !741,848 14, 052 
525, 160 | —6,855 | 1,001, 849 | 985, 854 —15, 995 
| 608, 042 | 68, 663 | 928,920 | 1,036, 722 107, 802 
58, 247 | 2,148 | '105,668 | | 108,879 3, 211 
59,998 | —15,801 | 1 122,145 | 98, 443 —23, 702 
104, 776 | —3,732 | 1186, 745 | 181, 147 —5, 598 
327, 434 12, 356 493, 143 521, 974 28, 831 
| 7,058 | 7, 058 16, 468 16, 468 
117, 585 | 117, 962 | 377 | 1238,284 | 1238, 661 377 
| 10, 000 10, 000 | 23, 334 23, 334 
| 
| 25,807, 600 | 25,341,855 | —465,745 | 42,159,642 | 41, 417, 252 —742, 390 
—1, 307, 600 +1, 307, 600 |—2, 159, 642 —17, 252 +2, 142, 390 
25, 341,855 | +841, 855 40, 000, 000 uy 41, 400, 000 | +44, 400, 000 


Mr. Foearty. You are requesting this additional appropriation this 
year, as you told us a year ago you probably would, so that the States’ 
money may be matched under the provisions of the act. 

Miss Switzer. Yes. 


Mr. Foaarty. This is really to liquidate a contract with the States? 


Miss Switzer. That is the way we regard it. 
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Mr. Fogarty. We have practically made the contract with them. 
That is about all there is to it? 

Miss Swrrzer. That is right. 

Mr. Foearry. Mr. Denton ? 


TOTAL AND PERMANENT DISABILITY UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY 


Mr. Denton. I do not want to go into this in detail, but when you 
come up with your regular appropriation I do want to do so, Miss 
Switzer. 

You people investigate the cases where they make application for 
total and permanent disability under the social security law? 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. You are causing me an awful lot of trouble. I have 
had a dozen cases where a man is obviously totally and permanently 
disabled. I have talked to social security about it. They show me 
the file. I look it over and I say, “Under that record there is no 
reason why you should pay it. You do not have the facts. I do not 
blame you.” 

Either I or my staff have to go out and get the facts. In other 
words, I am doing your work. I have had a half-dozen cases like 
that. I realize that this investigation work is not the type of work 
your department was set up to do. Maybe we made a mistake in 
Congress in putting this investigation in the vocational rehabilitation 
department, but certainly from the experience I have had, it has been 
an awfully poor job of investigating. 

Miss Switzer. We have had some cases like that, too. I had one 
the other day I bird dogged until I got it through. Part of the 
difficulty lies in the fact that in this early stage of the program, many 
of the disability determinations were made on a paper record alone 
in order to reduce the backlog. 

The social security office in Baltimore is the final determinator of 
the actual disability-in all cases. In order to clear the claims as fast 
as possible, rather than have State agencies, who were not staffed 
up, take care of the big load in the beginning, these cases were 
sent. directly to Baltimore and determined on a paper record. No 
investigation was made. The only way to do is to send them back, 
get them reopened, and have the State agency call for the necessary 
medical review, et cetera. 

Some of what concerns you was inevitable, in this size of a program 
in the beginning. The Social Security Administration takes the po- 
sition that it is the responsibility of the claimant to establish the 
claim. It is not the responsibility of the State rehabilitation agency, 
or of the Social Security Administration. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, the trouble with that is that these people 
do not know how to make out their claim. 

Miss Switzer. That may be true. 

Mr. Denton. Somebody ought to help them make them out. 

Miss Swirzer. Somebody ought to assist them. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, if the Government agency does not do it 
we end up doing it. We had that with veterans. However, you 
have all kinds of veterans’ organizations that assist the veterans in 
making claims. Every time there isa claim by a veteran, the Veterans 
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of Foreign Wars, Legion, DAV, and so forth, help him take care of it. 
Miss Swrirzer. I hope you will bring that up with the social se- 
curity staff when they come in because the have a definite philosophy 
about entitlement of people to a claim. They take the definite posi- 
tion that it is up to the individual to establish a claim, and where 
the vocational rehabilitation person who is handling it is in doubt of 
the evidence or needs further evidence to convince themselves of the 
validity of the claim or its invalidity, they have the authority to ask 
for more evidence, but if the papers never go to the vocational re- 
habilitation division, which is probably what happened in the cases 
that you have 
Mr. Denton. Some of these cases I had did not go to vocational 
rehabilitation. Some did. In the early cases, social security handled 
them themselves. I have talked to Mr. Christgau a great many times 
about it. I have talked to him about a great many claims. 
Miss Swirzer. Hardly a day goes by some one of us does not get a 
yarticular case. You can usually get the right determination made, 
ut it takes time and effort. 





STATE EMPLOYEES IN VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Mr. Denton. Here is another thing in this same connection. The 
States appoint employees that handle this vocational rehabilitation 
work. I guess the Government pays part of their salary. How do 
they do that ? 

Miss Switzer. The social security trust fund reimburses the State 
for it on a contract basis. 

Mr. Denton. What is the law to prevent those from being political 
appointments, subject to the spoils system ? 

Miss Switzer. I would not be able to make a categorical statement 
about that. I am sure that every possible standard is laid down on 
qualifications, and on meeting the State’s standard, just as in our 
program, but some States are much less conscious of this than others. 

Mr. Denton. Do you take any steps to see that they are not political 
appointments which change with every administration ? 

Miss Swirzer. We do what we can, but State agencies are still re- 
sponsible. Our basic law is very, very precise about directing us not 
to interfere with personnel appointments. We do have the responsi- 
bility for seeing that efficient administration is carried out and we do 
what we can do to do that. 

Mr. Denton. Under the law, if they are political appointments, 
there is not much you can do about it ? 

Miss Swirzer. There really isnot. You have to be realistic about it. 
If we find a flagrant violation of the spirit or letter of our agreement 
with the State, which is our State plan, we naturally move in on it. 
You and I have been around too long not to know that there are some 
things you cannot catch up with. I think it is up to the State to make 
the standards that they feel are essential to carry on a good program, 
and in the majority of our States we have such standards. 

Mr. Denton. In some places where the Government is interested, 
they are political and some they are not. The unemployment insur- 
ance is fairly well removed from politics in my State, but I find in 
some others it is not. 
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Miss Switzer. In most of our States vocational rehabilitation pro- 
grams are not in politics in the appointment sense. 

In a few States there are still a few leftovers from the old spoils 
era, but more and more the philosophy is to get qualified people to do 
a job that requires special skills. I think in the majority of places, 
though not in all, this is the rule. 

Mr. Denton. That is all. Iam very glad you have authorized the 
two Indiana projects you told me about. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Marshall ¢ 


CONTRIBUTION FORMULA OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION ACT 


Mr. Marsuatu. In looking over comparison of State funds and 
State grants in section 2 of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, what 
is the correlation between the State and Federal contribution? Do 
you have a formula? 

Miss Switzer. Yes. It works out about 2 to 1, on a national basis, 
and the actual relationship State by State depends upon the place 
each State is in relation to the per capita incomes of the other States 
worked out in this complicated mathematical formula, which we 
would be very glad to make available to you if you would like to take 
a look at it—especially before we come up for our regular 
oppreperyee. 

Mr. Marsnatt. I do not believe we should take the time for it this 
morning. 

Mr. Focarry. We will put it in the record. If you can understand 
it after you have read it three times, you are a better man than I am. 
I still do not understand it. 

Mr. MarsuHatt. I am not so sure. 

These figures intrigued me because it did not seem there was much 
correlation between State and Federal contribution. 

Miss Swirzer. Perhaps this table is not quite as good to show what 
Mr. Marshall wants as a table which just shows the total, because this 
table is designed to show the actual situation in relation to this 
deficiency. 

We will send you, before we come up for our hearings, so you can 
have an opportunity to go over it, the material we put in the record 
last year, a table which shows that relationship. We will send this 
up this afternoon. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much, Miss Switzer. 

You are going to put that formula in the record, are you not, Mr. 
Hunt ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows :) 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR SUPPORT OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION SERVICES 


BACKGROUND AND PURPOSE 


Original purpose——From its inception in 1920 with the passage of Public Law 
236, 66th Congress, the purpose of the vocational rehabilitation program has 
been to assist the States to return disabled men and women to productive, gain- 
ful employment, by means of grants-in-aid. The authority for the program was 
several times renewed until the vocational rehabilitation program was made per- 
manent as title V of the Social Security Act in 1935. Up to this time and for 
the next 8 years, the services provided disabled persons consisted mainly of 
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training, counseling, and placement on a job. Recognizing the limitations of 
such a program, the 78th Congress in 1943 passed Public Law 113, which broad- 
ened the concept of rehabilitation to include the provision of physical restora- 
tion services to remove or reduce disabilities, and which revised the financing 
structure. 

Recent changes.—Despite the successful rehabilitation of over a half million 
disabled persons in the first 11 years after 1943, the existing program was still 
seen to be inadequate to cope with the Nation’s backlog of an estimated 2 million 
disabled. To assist the States, therefore, in rehabilitating handicapped indi- 
viduals, “so that they may prepare for and engage in remunerative employment 
to the extent of their capabilities”, the 83d Congress enacted the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Amendments of 1954 (Public Law 565). These amendments to 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act were designed to help provide for more spe- 
cialized rehabilitation facilities, for more sheltered and “half-way” workshops, 
for greater numbers of adequately trained personnel, for more comprehensive 
services to individuals (particularly to the homebound and the blind), and for 
other administrative improvements to increase the program’s overall effective- 
ness. 

Financial aspects—Under the law as it existed until 1943, the Federal Gov- 
ernment made grants to the States on the basis of population, matching State 
expenditures on a 50-50 basis. Public Law 113, 78th Congress, introduced the 
“open-end” appropriation, when the Federal Government assumed responsibility 
for 100 percent of necessary State expenditures in connection with administra- 
tion and the counseling and placement of the disabled, and for 50 percent of the 
necessary costs of providing clients with rehabilitation case services. Through- 
out these years, the statutory authorization had been for such sums as were 
necessary to carry out the provisions of the act. 

The 1954 amendments completely changed the financing of the vocational re- 
habilitation program, providing for a three-part grant structure. The first part 
of the new structure—that for supporting the basic program of vocational 
rehabilitation services—is described in this section. The appropriation author- 
ization in Public Law 565, however, is an aggregate amount for all three cate- 
gories, consisting of specific sums from 1955 through 1958, and such sums as the 
Congress may determine for each year thereafter. The following table shows for 


selected years the authorizations, appropriations, and expenditures in this grant 
program: 


i 
; Expenditures 
Year Authoriza- | Appropria- |__ Jd, he 
tion tion 
Federal | State 
| 
1921__ ; t $796, 000 | $93, 336 | $191, 348 
1922 ; 1 1, 034, 000 | 312, 463 | 423, 805 
1923 ees 1 1, 034, 000 | 525, 281 662, 800 
1937 __-| 2 $1, 938, 000 1,926,000 | 1,513, 441 1, 805, 655 
1944 6, 730, 000 4,051, 551 | 2, 320, 441 
1945 a 8,000,000 | 7,135,441 | 2 720,103 
1953 wna 22, 250,000 | 22, 947, 581 11, 635, 557 
1954 at exe 23,000,000 | 22,964,504 | 12, 491, 975 
1955 _...| 330,000,000 | 24,500,000 | 23,099,944 | 14, 636, 634 
1956 __.-| 345,000,000 | 430,000,000 | 30, 000, 000 18, 123, 028 


3 55, 000, 000 5 33, 500, 000 





1 Continuing appropriation for each of the 4 fiscal years, 19 
Cong., 1920). 

2? Public Law 271, 74th Cong. (1935). 

3 Aggregate authorizations for grants under secs. 2, 3, and 4, of Public Law 565, 83d Cong. 

‘ Authority included in appropriation language to allot on basis of $36,000,000. 


5 Requested supplemental of $1,500,000, if granted, would bring total to $35,000,000; authority in appro» 
priation language to allot on basis of $45,500,000, 


21, 1922, 1923, and 1924 (Public Law 236, 66th 


1 The second and third grant categories are treated in the subsequent sections on Grants 
to States for Initiating Projects for the Extension and Improvement of Vocational Rehabil- 
itation Services and Grants for Special Vocational Rehabilitation Projects. 
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METHOD OF DISTRIBUTING FUNDS 


Description of formula.—tin order to assist the States in maintaining basic 
vocational rehabilitation services, section 2 of the amended act provides that 
allotments to States for support of such services be based on (1) need, as 
measured by a State’s population, and (2) fiscal capacity, as measured by its 
per capita income. The act further provides for a “floor” or minimum allot- 
ment, set at the 1954 level, which is called the “base” allotment, and a “ceiling” 
or maximum allotment, for each State. It stipulates, in addition, that all 
amounts remaining as a result of imposing the “ceilings,” and not used for in- 
suring the “floors,” be redistributed to those States still below their maximums. 
These provisions are designed to reflect the differences in wealth and popula- 
tion among the States, with the objective that a vocationally handicapped per- 
son have access to needed services, regardless of whether he resides in a State 
with a low or high per capita income or a sparsely or thickly populated State. 
The provisions are also designed to avoid disruption in State programs already 
in operation, which might otherwise result from the allotment of funds on the 
basis of wealth and population alone. 

Method of computing allotments.—The method used in computing the allot- 
ments is specifically set forth in the act. The following steps are employed 
in the calculations: 

1. Determine each State’s average per capita income for the last 3 years. 
(See source of data, below, for per Capita income data to be used in this step.) 

2. Determine the average per capita income for the continental United States 
for the last 3 years. (See source of data, below, for per capita income data 
to be used in this step.) 

3. Determine the ratio of each State’s average per capita income to the 
average per capita income of the continental United States. (Divide result 
obtained in item 1, above, by result obtained in item 2, above, for each State.) 

4. Determine that percentage which bears the same ratio to 50 percent as 
the particular State’s average per capita income bears to the average per 
capita income of the continental United States. (Multiply result obtained in 
item 3, above, by 50.) 

5. Determine the particular State’s allotment percentage. By law, this is 
50 percent for Hawaii and 75 percent for Alaska, Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and Guam. In all other States and the District of Columbia, it is the 
difference obtained by subtracting from 100 the result obtained in item 4, above; 
except that no State shall have an allotment percentage less than 33% percent 
nor more than 75 percent. If the resulting difference for the particular State 
is less or more than these extremes, the State’s allotment percentage must be 
raised or lowered to the appropriate extreme. 

6. Square each State’s allotment percentage. 

7. Determine each State’s population. (See source of data, below, for pop- 
ulation data to be used in this step.) 

8. Multiply the population of each State by the square of its allotment per- 
centage. (Multiply result obtained in item 7, above, by result obtained in item 
6, above.) 

9. Determine the sum of the products obtained in item 8, above, for all the 
States. (For each State, make all computations set forth in items 1 to 8, 
above, and then add the results obtained for each State in item 8. By law, 
the term “State” includes Alaska, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, the Virgin 
Islands, Puerto Rico, and Guam. ) 

10. Determine the ratio that the amount being alloted is to the sum of the 
products for all the States. (Divide the amount being allotted by the result 
obtained in item 9, above. ) 

11. Determine the particular State’s unadjusted allotment for the particular 
fiscal year. (Multiply the State product in item 8, above, by the result obtained 
in item 10, above.) 

12. Determine if the particular State’s unadjusted allotment (result obtained 
in item 11, above) is greater than its maximum allotment, and, if so, lower 
its unadjusted allotment to its maximum allotment. (Each State’s unadjusted 
allotment for any fiscal year, which exceeds its minimum allotment de- 
scribed in item 13, below, by a percentage greater than 1% times the per- 
centage by which the sum being allotted exceeds $23 million, must be reduced 
by the amount of the excess. ) 

13. Determine if the particular State’s unadjusted allotment (result obtained 
in item 11, above) is less than its minimum (base) allotment, and, if so, raise its 

20957—58——_2 
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unadjusted allotment to its minimum allotment. Regardless of its unadjusted 
allotment, each State is guaranteed by law a minimum allotment, each year 
equal to the allotment which it received in fiscal year 1954—increased by a 
uniform percentage of 5.4865771, which brings total 1954 allotments to all States 
up to $23 million. 

14. The funds recouped by reduction in item 12, above, are used first, to in- 
crease the unadjusted allotments to the specified minimum in those States where 
the unadjusted allotment is less than the minimum allotment (item 13, above), 
and, second, to increase uniformly the allotments to those States whose allot- 
ments are below their maximums, with adjustments to prevent the allotment 
of any State from thereby exceeding its maximum. 

Additional note on allotments.—For the 36 States which, during the fiscal 
year 1954, maintained 2 separate agencies—1 for the vocational rehabilitation 
of the blind, and 1 for the rehabilitation of persons other than the blind—the 
act specifies that their minimum (base) allotment shall be divided between the 
2 agencies in the same proportion as it was divided in fiscal year 1954. 





MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 


Explanation of matching formula.—As is the case with the allotment provisions 
for support of vocational rehabilitation services, the matching requirements 
are also based on a statutory formula. Currently, in order to match the mini- 
mum (base) allotment, State funds must equal 1954 State funds. The rest of the 
support allotment is matched at rates related to the fiscal capacity of the 
State, with a pivot of 40 percent State (or 60 percent Federal) participation in 
total program costs. The percentage of Federal participation in such costs for 
any State is referred to in the law as that State’s unadjusted Federal share. 
After 1959, the matching requirements for the base allotment are to be adjusted 
(upward or downward, as required) 25 percent a year, so that, by 1963, the 
entire support allotment will be matched on the basis of a 40 percent pivot State 
share, with maximum and minimum State shares of 50 percent and 30 percent. 
The current (or pre-1960) rate of Federal participation with respect to any 
State’s base allotment, as well as the adjustments in such rate to be effected 
during the 1960-63 period, is designated by the statute as that State’s adjusted 
Federal share. The provisions for determining a State’s unadjusted Federal 
share are designed to reflect the varying financial resources among the States. 
The purpose of the adjusted Federal share relating to the base allotment, and 
of the transition provisions for reaching the unadjusted Federal share, is to 
prevent dislocations from abrupt changes in matching rates. 

Method of computing Federal shares.—The method used for computing the 
respective Federal and State shares in total program costs is specifically set 
forth in the act. The following steps are employed in the calculations: 

1. Determine each State’s average per capita income for the last 3 years 
(The same amount used in item 1 under “Method of computing allotments,” 
above. ) 

2. Determine the average per capita income for the continental United States 
for the last 3 years. (The same amount used in item 2 under “Method of Com- 
puting Allotments,” above.) 
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3. Determine the ratio of each State’s average per capita income to the average 
per capita income of the continental United States. (The same result obtained 
in item 3 under “Method of Computing Allotments,” above.) 

4. Determine that percentage which bears the same ratio to 40 percent as the 
particular State’s average per capita income bears to the average per capita 
income of the continental United States. (Multiply result obtained in item 3, 
above, by 40.) 

5. Determine the particular State’s Federal share. By law, this is 60 percent 
for Hawaii and Alaska and 70 percent for Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
Guam. In all other States and the District of Columbia, it is the difference 
obtained by subtracting from 100 the result obtained in item 4, above, except 
that no State shall have a Federal share less than 50 percent nor more than 
70 percent. If the resulting difference for the particular State is less or more 
than these extremes, the State’s Federal share must be raised or lowered to the 
appropriate extreme. 

6. Determine each State’s adjusted Federal share. Until 1960, each State is 
assured that the portion of its allotment equal to its minimum (base) allotment 
shall be matched at a Federal share equal to the percentage the base allotment 
is of the sum of such base allotment and the amount of 1954 State funds. In 
the fiscal years 1960, 1961, and 1962, the adjusted Federal share for the base 
allotment is increased or decreased 25 percent each year of the difference between 
the unadjusted and the adjusted Federal share, so that by 1963 the entire allot- 
ment is matched on the basis of the unadjusted Federal share. 

Additional note on matching.—As with the allotment provisions for the 36 
States with separate agencies for rehabilitating the blind in fiscal year 1954, 
the act specifies that in such States separate adjusted Federal shares for each 
agency shall be established for matching the minimum (base) allotment. 


SOURCE OF DATA 


Pursuant to the provisions of the act, both the population data and the per 
capita income data are taken from the most recent reports of the Department 
of Commerce. The population data change annually. For example, the popula- 
tion figures used in computing the allotments for the fiscal year 1957 were based 
on data as of July 1, 1955, published in the Bureau of the Census Current Popu- 
lation Reports, January 20, 1956. 

The per capita income data for the three most recent consecutive years are 
used for computing the allotment percentages and the Federal shares. Data 
which cover the years 1953, 1954, and 1955 were used in computing the allotment 
percentages and Federal shares to be effective for the 1958 and 1959 fiscal years. 
In August of 1958, new data will be used for computing new allotment percent- 
ages and Federal shares to be effective for the 1960 and 1961 fiscal years. 


LEGAL BASIS 


The Vocational Rehabilitation Act (68 Stat. 652-662), as amended by Public 
Law 896, 84th Congress (70 Stat. 910; 29 U. S. C., ch. 4). 





Allotment percentages 


and Federal shares for the 1958 and 1959 fiscal years * 
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Average per | Allotment Federal 
State or Territory capita in- | percentage? | share * 
come ? | 

eee eee OEE ee - | 

ila ak cae i tir nce tele inti $1, 800. 67 50. 00 60. 00 
eeades. SOS 8'g Soak chek. ae a ee 1, 105. 33 69. 31 | 70. 00 
Ae a ce He dk ees edged ME owidant 1, 595. 00 55. 71 6A. 57 
icin it pee ctinnntionmmademmdl 1, 012. 00 71. 90 | 70. 00 
California__- 2, 212. 33 38. 57 | 50. 86 
Colorado fe 1, 729. 00 51. 99 61. 59 
Connecticut - --. a " 2, 428. 33 33. 33 | 50. 00 
Delaware. : 2, 470. 00 33. 33 | 50. 00 
Florida. ____.- 1, 595. 33 55. 70 | 64. 56 
Georgia ---| 1, 265. 33 | 64. 87 | 70. 00 
Idaho-._---. -| 1, 463. 00 59. 38 | 67. 50 
Tilinois___. 2, 201. 33 38. 87 51.10 
Indiana_-__-. 1, 870. 33 48. 07 | 58. 45 
MR ENL SL S.. cib bs SL ays ébekudh dovb be ckh «nips pies 1, 597. 33 55. 65 | 64. 52 
Kansas... .- 1, 658. 00 53. 96 63.17 
Kentucky - - 1, 220. 67 66.11 | 70. 00 
Louisiana__- . é 1, 308. 33 63. 67 | 70. 00 
Maine__ 1, 498. 33 58. 40 | 66. 72 
Maryland - 1, 975. 33 45. 15 56. 12 
Massachusetts 2, 005. 67 | 44. 31 55. 45 
Michigan_ ; 2, 085. 67 42. 09 | 53. 67 
Minnesota_-_ 1, 662. 67 53. 83 63. 07 
Mississippi-- . | 890. 00 75. 00 70. 00 
Missouri_- 1, 744. 67 51.55 | 61. 24 
Montana. .- - = 1, 788. 33 50. 34 60. 27 
Nebraska~ -} 1, 587. 67 | 55. 91 64. 73 
Nevada__- -| 2, 392. 67 33. 56 50. 00 
New Hampshire 1, 642. 67 | 54. 39 63. 51 
New Jersey. | 2, 254. 00 | 37. 41 50. 00 
New Mexico_-_ | 1, 408. 33 | 60. 89 | 68. 72 
New York... ies | 2, 190. 67 39. 17 51. 34 
North Carolina 1, 191. 33 66. 92 70. 00 
North Dakota. 1, 265.00 | 64. 87 | 70. 00 
Ohio G Soe 2, 013. 67 | 44.09 | 55. 27 
Oklahoma... 1, 470. 00 | 59. 18 | 67.35 
Oregon | 1, 802. 33 | 49.95 | 59. 96 
Pennsylvania 1, 868. 00 | 48. 13 | 58. 50 
Rhode Island 1, 912. 00 | 46.91 | 57. 53 
South Carolina. - 4 | 1, 098. 33 69. 50 | 70. 00 
South Dakota | 1, 395. 00 | 63. 76 70. 00 
Tennessee 4 1, 225. 00 | 65. 98 | 70. 00 
Texas 1, 578. 67 | 56. 16 | 64. 93 
Utah | 1, 528. 33 57. 56 | 66. 05 
Vermont 1, 469. 67 | 59. 19 | 47. 35 
Virginia 1, 499. 67 | 58. 36 | 66. 69 
Washington | 1, 974. 00 | 45.19 | 56.15 
West Virginia 1, 260. 33 | 65. 00 70. 00 
Wisconsin 1, 751. 67 | 51. 36 61.09 
Wyoming 1, 804. 33 | 49. 90 59. 92 
Alaska 75. 00 60. 00 
District of Columbia 2, 252. 67 | 37. 45 50. 00 
Guam | 75. 00 70. 00 
Haweii_-- 50. 00 | 60. 00 
Puerto Rico eaten 75.00 | 70. 00 
Virgin Islands_-- 75. 00 | 70. 00 








1 The allotment percentages are those to be used in computing the support allotments under sec. 2 of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act. The Federal shares are the matching rates applicable to the additional 
portion of the support allotment 

2 Per capita income data for 1953, 1954, and 1955, from August 1956 issue of Survey of Current Business, 
U. 8. Department of Commerce 

3 Allotment percentages based on per capita income data shown in col. 2. 
effective for the 1958 and 1959 fiscal years 

4 Federal share for additional portion of support allotment under sec. 2 of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act. Based on per capita income data shown in co]. 2. Effective for the 1958 and 1959 fiscal years. 


Source: Prepared by Division of State Plans and Grants, Oct. 29, 1956. 


Promulgated Sept. 6, 1956, 
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JANUARY 23, 1958. 
SoctaL Security ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


VICTOR CHRISTGAU, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVI- 
VORS INSURANCE 


ROBERT M. BALL, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND 
SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


ROY E. TOUCHET, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF MANAGE- 


MENT PLANNING AND SERVICES, BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND 
SURVIVORS INSURANCE 

EDWARD J. O’BRIEN, FISCAL MANAGEMENT BRANCH CHIEF, DIVI- 
SION OF MANAGEMENT PLANNING AND SERVICES, BUREAU OF 
OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 

CHARLES I. SCHOTTLAND, COMMISSIONER OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


ROY L. WYNKOOP, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, SOCIAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 


JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


Bureau or Oxup-AGE AND Survivors INsuRANCE SALARIES AND 
EXPENSES 


Mr. Fogarty. We have two more items: The Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance and grants to States for public assistance. 
We will take up the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance first. 

Mr. Christgau, we will place your detailed statement in the record, 
and will appreciate it if you will summarize it for us. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


OPENING STATEMENT BY DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity 
to appear before you in support of our request for additional funds. 

The principal reason we are here is that we now expect to receive about 
500,000 more survivor and retirement claims than we expected when we appeared 
before you in connection with our regular appropriation request for 1958. This 
is an increase of about 25 percent in this workload which is the most significant 
in the Bureau’s operations. This revised estimate of the claims workload 
accounts in large part for the fact that the Bureau’s overall work volume in 
fiscal year 1958 is now expected to be on a net composite basis 11 percent higher 
than that reflected in the regular appropriation request for fiscal year 1958 
presented to you last year. 

I am sure I need not tell you how important it is that claimants for old-age 
survivors, and disability insurance benefits receive promptly the benefits to 
which they are entitled. In most cases these people are dependent upon their 
benefits to meet the basic necessities of life. There is no more important ob- 
jective for the Bureau than to process claims currently and to pay benefits 
promptly. 

We well appreciate that an increase in claims in the amount of 500,000 is 
very substantial. However, the size of the workloads received by the Bureau 
is not subject to its control. The dimensions of the workload volume are 
dictated by such factors as employment and unemployment, and birth, marriage, 
death, and disability rates. 

During the first 6 months of this fiscal year actual workloads have far ex- 
ceeded the estimates which supported the 1958 appropriation request presented 
to you last year. During the first 6 months the Bureau received 1,200,000 retire- 
ment and survivor claims compared to about a million estimated when we 
justified the regular 1958 appropriation request. Every indication from the 
first 6 months experience is that the Bureau will have its hands full during the 
last 6 months of this fiscal year. 
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With the start of the new calendar year, as is usually the case, the number 
of new claims filed has shot up. This past week we received 75,600 claims. The 
week before 76,500 claims were filed. In each of these weeks the number of pend- 
ing claims in district offices has increased by approximately 25,000. Although we 
had reduced the pending load to about 160,000 in December, as a result of the 
sharp rise in workload receipts since the start of the new year, over 236,000 
claimants are now awaiting action on their retirement and survivor claims. 
This situation is likely to get much worse before it gets any better. What makes 
this situation doubly acute is the fact that the Bureau has been struggling for 
many months to contain the present load of disability claims coming from the 
1956 amendments and only recently achieved a point where disability production 
equaled disability case intake. 

In both retirement and survivor claims and in disability claims the Bureau 
is acutely aware that it is taking much too long to effect payments to bene- 
ficiaries who depend on their benefits to get along. Our big immediate job in 
the next few months will be to keep the situation from getting worse, much as 
we would rather concentrate on making it better. In the coming 6 months we 
face workloads which are considerably higher than those experienced in the 6 
months ended December 31. Supplemental funds will be used to expand staff 
resources to meet this need. We will not be able to expand these resources 
commensurate with the workload increase, however, because it would be im- 
practicable to attempt to get trained staff into operation or to work sufficient 
amounts of overtime. The amount of supplemental funds requested is the 
amount required to service the work we can handle in this fiscal year. We ex- 
pect it will be necessary to carry into 1959 about 50,000 more claims than we 
had previously planned on. It is entirely possible that conditions during the re- 
mainder of this fiscal year will prove our present claims estimates to be too 
low. If this happens, we will be forced to adjust our plans to meet such 
greater needs. 


EXPLANATION OF WORKLOAD INCREASE 


Mr. Curisteau. Mr. Chairman, I will give a brief summary state- 
ment of the requests that we are making. We appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of presenting this supplemental request. It is based largely 
upon a very substantial increase in our workload. 

Claims receipts, which are a substantial part of the workload, will 
be about 500,000 more than we estimated when we came before the 
committee last year for our regular 1958 budget. The composite 
workload has increased about 11 percent. 

As you know, we don’t have control over our workload receipts. 
It varies with increases in unemployment, and other factors such as 
disability, death, and that sort of thing. I imagine that the increased 
unemployment has substantially affected the increase in claims loads 
that we are experiencing right now. 

The first 2 weeks of January, during the first week we had a claims 
load of 76,500 retirement and survivor claims, and the next week we 
had 75,600 in the district offices. That has given us now a pending 
load of approximately 236,000 such claims. 

In January, a year ago, we had a very substantial increase in the 
claim load as a result of amendments in 1956. We whittled that 
pending load down. In December we had approximately 160,000 
pending. That has increased, as I indicated, to approximately 
236,000. 

Getting back to a division between the first half and the second 
half, we estimated that during the first half of this year we would 
take in around a million claims. We actually received about 
1,.200,000—almost 200,000 more than we estimated. We estimate that 
during the next 6 months, the 6 months we are in now, there will 
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probably be another 300,000 over our original estimate, making a 
total of 500,000 over estimates. 

The money we are asking for, $8,690,000, we think will pay for the 
work that we can do. We will not be able to do all of the additional 
work this fiscal year and we will probably have to carry over on the 
basis of our present estimates approximately 50,000 claims into the 
next fiscal year. 

Mr. Chairman, that covers a brief summary statement. I expect 
the members of the committee may have some questions to ask. 
Mr. Ball and Mr. Touchet are here. 


BACKLOG OF CLAIMS 


Mr. Focarty. What do you folks say to these people with claims 
who have to wait 2 or 3 months?) What excuse do you give? 

Mr. Curistraav. We have been distressed about that situation, as 
you know. We have been surprised that there has not been a greater 
public reaction, but many of the people coming into the district 
offices see the heavy loads and they recognize we have a heavy load 
on our hands and that our people are doing the best they can. 

Mr. Focarry. I think you are doing the best job you can, too. 
Every time Congress amends the law, it makes it more difficult to 
administer. It certainly must be a terrific job of administration, with 
all the changes in the last few years. 

Be that as it may, you have got to come up and give us some real, 
good, firm recommendations about what we can do to reduce the wait- 
ing time of these people, many of whom are in bad circumstances. | 
do not think they should be made to wait. They cannot afford to 
wait in many cases. In many cases they do not even have enough to 
maintain a bare minimum standard of living. 

I notice from one tabulation that I have here that your disability 
claims pending in district offices is going up considerably. The total 
OASI and disability claims pending in the Bureau looks to me as 
though it is getting way out of hand. In January of 1956 you only 
had a backlog of 154,000. In mid-January of this year you are up 
to 592,000. 

Mr. Curisteav. Mr. Ball may wish to comment on that, especially 
with relation to the disability load. 

Mr. Bati. Mr. Chairman, there are perhaps several points to make 
in connection with this. First of all, as background, the third quarter 
of the fiscal year is always a peak period for us. There is a tendency 
for companies to retire people at the beginning of the calendar year, 
so that we always have something of a peak at this time, but this is 
compounded this year by two very important factors. 

‘One is that the 1956 amendments make eligible for the first time 
in this quarter quite a large number of farm operators covered because 
of the so-called material participation provision. This is the first 
time they could be eligible for benefits. That has added to the usual 
peak, 

Then on top of that—the completely unanticipated factor—is the 
decline in the level of employment, which, of course, we are very sen- 
sitive to. The older people are retired sooner, so that we have now 
coming at us in this quarter these very high loads out of those three 
factors. 
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Mr. Focarry. And always in a labor market like we have now it 
is more difficult for the older person to find a job anyway. 

Mr. Baw. Yes; and -he is retired.sooner—both are true. In our 
original legislative presentation to you a year ago, we had very sub- 
stantially underestimated the factor of the farm claims, and, of course, 
had not in addition anticipated the factor of the decline in the level 
of employment, so those two things together account for this very 
large increase in our estimate for claims to be taken in this year, 
which is the primary factor in our supplemental request. 


WORKLOAD IN FIELD OFFICES 


We are working already on a deficiency-apportionment basis and 
our field and area office and disability people are working as much 
overtime as they possibly can to contain these loads. 

Mr. Focarry. How long have you been on a deficiency-apportion- 
ment basis? 

Mr. Bau. We secured that in August of last year—it was about the 
middle of August of last year. We have been doing considerable over- 
time in our area offices, which is the place where the ‘claims are reviewed 
and paid, continually since that time. 

We had made, as Mr. Christgau suggests, very considerable prog- 
ress in the district offices in the last quarter in reducing pending loads 
in the regular claims activity and were able actually to reduce over- 
time in district offices toward the end of the last quarter, but now in this 
quarter the field is back, as well as the area offices, working complete 
overtime—about 35,000 hours last week in the field, for example. 

It is our hope that, with these supplemental funds, continued over- 
time, temporary employees—though that is a relatively limited factor— 
but some temporary employees, we will be able to largely contain 
these loads. 

Mr. Fogarty. How firm is your belief, or do you just hope you are 
right? 

Mr. Batu. We are budgeting in this request for an additional carry- 
over of about 50,000 claims—I am talking not about the disability, but 
the regular claims—into the next fiscal year. I think I should say 
that that is a hope that we are going to try very hard to realize. 

But these estimates are conservative. These are our minimum ex- 
pectations of additional claims. It may well be that our experience 
in the next several weeks will prove that we are going to receive even 
more claims than we are estimating and that there will have to be a 
greater carryover. It isa little early in the quarter to tell. 

Mr. Foearry. I am afraid that is what you will be faced with. 

Mr. Batu. I think it is a real possibility. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Denton? 


RELATION TO UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Denton. The President’s budget contains an estimate that this 
request would be $5,690,000 and it is now $8,690,000. I expect that 
difference is caused by the increased retirement brought about by 
unemployment. I guess that is a factor. You spoke about that. 

Mr. Bau. Yes. That is the main thing, sir. The first part of the 
supplemental is really based on revisions growing out of our 1957 
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yerience. That is, the $5,690,000 that is in the President’s budget 
ased on a revision in our estimate largely of the number of farm 
self-employed claims to be received. That is unrelated to the em- 
ployment situation. 
Then the $3 million addition resulted largely from this employment 
situation. 
Mr. Denton. Of course, you get more claims for disability and that 
kind of thing in a tight labor market. That is natural . 
Mr. Bax. More effect certainly in the retirement area, but there 
would be some additional claims made at least in the disability area, 
regardless of whether they are paid or not. 


COMPARISON OF INCREASED WORKLOAD AND FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Denton. Your total workload is now estimated as being 11 per- 
cent greater than estimated in the original 1958 budget, but you are 
only asking for a7 percent increase / 

Mr. Batu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Do you think this will be adequate or are you going 
to come back for another appropriation on that ? 

Mr. Batu. As Mr. Christgau suggested, sir, we are asking really for 
money for all the work that we think we can do this year. The trouble 
is, in a situation like this, that most of our jobs, those dealing with 
people and other claim w ork, require considerable training, and it is 
really not feasible to get them on and get them trained in time to meet 
the loads as they are coming at you, so most of it has to be done through 
overtime. 

Then we also have to keep in mind our gearing into a level of staffing 
in 1959 that is planned, without putting on trained people, and then 
having to let them go just as soon as we get them trained. 

Mr. Denton. You mean you are expecting an upturn in business by 
the middle of the year? It is based on that? 

Mr. Baux. Our workload estimates in 1959 in general show a level 
of claims receipts that is less than our revised estimate here for 
1958. Consequently, if we staffed fully for this peak now, first of all 
we would not get them on and trained until the worst of the peak on 
present assumption was almost over and then we would have to lay 
them off. 

Mr. Denon. Mr. Fogarty spoke about the delay between the 
time people make a claim and the time it is paid. This will in- 

rease it, will it not? If you do not put on enough people to handle 
these claims, it will. If you are running behind now and you ex- 
pect your load to increase 11 percent and ; you only put on 7 percent 
more employees, you will have still longer delay in processing these 
claims, will you not ? 

Mr. Bat. I think my point is, sir, that you cannot really feasibly, 
to a very large extent, hire and train new people to meet the peaks. 

Mr. Denton. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Baut. So the fact we did not already have them hired and 


trained does account partly for the fact that the time will be length- 
ened. 
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Mr. Denton. I appreciate that problem. Something ought to be 
worked out to take care of these ups and downs. I do not know 
what you will do. Right now is a time when they should be paid 
promptly. 

Mr. Batu. Yes, sir. If we had anticipated this drop in the level of 
employment, cer tainly we would have put on permanent people and 
had them trained much sooner. 


ESTIMATE OF CLAIMS 


Mr. Denton. Let me ask you this: On page 15 of your justifica- 
tion you have this statement : 

Also it is not unlikely that the estimate of 250,000 claims will prove to have 
been substantially understated. 

Could you enlarge on that a little bit? 

Mr. Batu. I think we wanted to ¢ onvey to the committee there, sir, 
that the 250,000 additional claims on which this $3 million additional 
request is based is a rockbottom minimum estimate in our judgment 
and that it is not unlikely that experience in the rest of this fiscal 
year may show that we really received considerably more than that 

250,000, and if that is so it will mean that we will be carrying over 
not the 50,000 that we are now planning to carry over of additional 
claims into 1959, but even more than that. 

Mi. Denron. What is going to happen if you get all the funds you 
are asking for, if your estimate about claims is correct ? 

Mr. Bau. If the estimate about claims is correc t, then through the 
use of overtime and some temporaries, we believe that we can process 
the work that will be coming at us in this fiscal year, with the ex- 
ception of about 50,000 cases, which we will have to carry over into 
next year. 

Mr. Denton. And you think that by overtime you can prevent this 
backlog from getting any larger than it is? I refer to the lag time in 
processing oer That will not get longer ? 

Mr. Batu. No, sir. It will get larger than it is now and then go 
down again if our estimates are correct. We are now taking about 
48 days | to pay a regular claim, and with the kind of a peak that we 
are getting in January and February, that time will undoubtedly 
lengthen beyond that." Then, as the receipts are less, in the fourth 
quarter of the fiscal year—throughout this period we will be w orking 
overtime—and as the receipts are less in the fourth quarter, hope- 
fully we will bring the number of days of processing back down 
nearer to what it was last December. 

Mr. Denton. Suppose you have not asked for enough funds? Then 
what will happen to this backlog? 

Mr. Batu. Our request, sir, is s really based on what we think we can 
do in the way of work, rather than in terms of the amount that would 
be justified in terms of the workload. We would actually be request- 
ing not $8.6 million, but just in terms of workload we would be re- 
questing, if I remember correctly, something more than $12 million, 
but the problem is that having this greatly increased workload come 
at us so suddenly, that we are really not able to put on and train all 
the people that we should put on to process this load quickly and 
rapidly, and still gear into a 1959 levei of staffing. So we are really 
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asking, even in terms of our present estimates, for less than is needed 
to fully process these workloads. 

That is why we have a budgeted carryover for about 50,000 claims 
into the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Denton. I appreciate your problem, but, of course, it is espe- 
cially bad to have these people wait so long to Ser money, and 
right now with unemployment it is much worse, because there are not 
people that can help them. 

It is good for the country for them to have money so they can spend, 
which will retard this recession. I hope you can do something to 
expedite that. 

Mr. Batu. We certainly hope so, too. In addition to doing more of 
the same, with more overtime and having some temporaries, et cetera, 
we are constantly searching for ways in our processes where we can 
speed things up. 

Mr. Denton. I would think your overtime would be a solution to it. 

Mr. Bat. It is, partially. 

Mr. Den'ron. It would help it to large extent. 

Mr. Batu. It is not a complete solution. 

Mr. Denton. I realize it is difficult to train people for temporary 
work, although you find plenty of people out of work right now. 

Mr. Bau. There are operations—some of the backup clerical opera- 
tions in our district offices for example—where a small number of tem- 
poraries can be helpful, but the big job of interviewing the public, 
taking the claims and adjudicating them, we, on a conservative basis, 
feel it takes nearly 6 months to get a fully trained person on the job. 


NEED TO FURNISH ASSISTANCE TO DISABILITY CLAIMANTS 


Mr. Denron. I have talked to Mr. Christgau a good many times 
about this and I have talked to Miss Switzer about it. Vocational re- 
habilitation does your investigating for claims for total disability. 
That is paid out of the trust fund. 

Mr. Curisteau. Yes. It is paid out of the trust fund. 

Mr. Denton. I have had cases where.a man is totally and perma- 
nently disabled. I have looked at the files and the facts in the file did 
not authorize payment of the claim. I happen to know this man is 
disabled. I have to go out and get the facts. I wish the law would be 
changed some way to require some one to assist the claimant in mak- 
ing out his claim because now a Congressman is doing this work that 
somebody else ought to do. 

I think we want a fair Government. If the Government makes a 
contract with a person and takes his money, we expect the Government 
to pay, just like an insurance company would. Certainly if you went 
before an insurance company, with the total permanent disability 
claim, your insurance agent would get all the facts for you, make proof 
and take care of it for you. Somebody ought to do that for these peo- 
ple. They cannot do it themselves. 

Mr. Curisteau. I think we are making some improvement in that 
respect, Congressman. This week we are sending training teams out 
to our district offices in the field to work with State agencies and with 
our own offices to help them in doing a more complete job in the origi- 
nal taking of the application, so they can more nearly tell whether or 
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not there is sufficient evidence in the files so that a decision can be made 
at once. 

Mr. Denton. I know you sent one case over to me, and your doctor 
and the man who reviewed the claim came in my office. I looked at 
the file and said, “You are absolutely right.” This man was drawing 
total disability from the Prudential ‘Co. for several years back. 
I knew they would not pay a claim on it unless the man was disabled. 
I wrote for their file and turned it over to you. You paid it after 
looking at the insurance company’s file. Somebody ought to do that 
investigating in your agency. 

Mr. Curistaav. Yes. I think we are making progress in having 
the disabled people more thoroughly understand the requirements 
that they have to meet. Fundamenially our definition is probably 
more strict than you will find in most private insurance companies, 
and also in other governmental agencies. 

Mr. Denton. I do not think Congress ever intended that. 

I think the Government ought to do business just as fairly as a 
private concern. 

Mr. Curisteav. I assure you we are very sensitive to this delay 
and we are doing everything we can to speed up action on these dis- 
ability claims. I say, I think we have made progress. We still have 
quite a way to go. 


METHOD OF INVESTIGATION IN TOTAL DISABILITY CASES 


Mr. Denton. Do you think it is bad to have vocational rehabilita- 
tion making the investigation instead of you ? 

Mr. Curisteau. There are a number of factors. I think Mr. Ball 
has given that special consideration. 

Mr. Denton. It looks to me like a bad arrangement. That is my 
personal opinion. 

Mr. Latrp. If the gentleman will yield, there were a few of us in 
the Congress that objected to this procedure when the bill was passed. 
I opposed passage of this legislation with this type of procedure 
for determining disability. 

Mr. Denton. The ones that objected, I think, were right. I think 
in practice it is working out that way. 


REASON FOR PRESENT SYSTEM 


Mr. Bau. I think what the committees who recommended this to 
the Congress had in mind was that here the States did have medical 
staffs set up to an extent, and people with some background and train- 
ing in this disability area, and that they were very much interested 
in making sure that everyone who was disabled was brought in con- 
tact with the rehabilitation agency and had every opportunity to 
be put back on a job. 

I think it was that kind of thinking that led them to feel that it 
would be desirable to have the determinations made in the State. 

In addition, I want to remind the committee that these determi- 
nations made by the State agencies are made under our regulations. 
The Federal Government does determine the rules of the game for the 
determination. The state Agency performs under contract in rela- 
tion to those regulations, and then the case determinations by the 
State agency are reviewed by our agency. 
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Mr. Denton. I realize that. The trouble is vocational rehabilita- 
tion’s duty is to rehabilitate a man, not investigate a man to see if he 
is entitled to a disability claim. It seems like two entirely different 
functions. One is a State agency; one is a Government agency. 


Mr. Bari, The administration did not recommend moving into cash 
payments on this basis. 


EVALUATION OF PRESENT SYSTEM 


Mr. Denton. You think it ought to be changed ? 

Mr. Batu. I do not really think we are prepared to evaluate that 
yet. I do not think we have had quite enough experience with this 
arrangement to be in a position to say—although it does have bad 
features as well as good—whether it ought to be papa 

Mr. Denton. It is bad. You do not want to say how bad it is? 

Mr. Scnorrianp. They wanted to be sure that disabled persons were 
brought in contact with the rehabilitation agency, and in line with the 
then thinking of Congress—I think this is correct—they did want this 
a strict interpretation, at least certainly the instructions of the drafters 
of the language were to make it as strong as they possibly could, and 
we have interpreted the thing in accordance with what we felt pretty 
definitely the intent of the Congress was, but I think the idea of the 
Congress was that they wanted to be sure that the people had access 
to the agency that was going to do rehabilitation work. We are 
evaluating this regularly as we go on. 

Mr. Denton. Let me ask you this. Are you not getting the cart 
before the horse. You are going to rehabilitate a man before you 
determine if he is totally disabled ? 

Mr. Scuotrtanp. No. We think the process is going side by side. 
The same agency is doing the job. I am merely trying to explain, I 
think, what the intent of Congress was, and in working out we think 
it is working out pretty well. 

Mr. Denton. Do you really think it is working out well? I have 
heard a lot of comment on the floor to the effect it is not working out 
very well. I was over on the floor one day when several of them were 
talking about it. 

Mr. Latrp. Mr. Chairman, I wonder how long it will take to come 
to a decision on whether this is working satisfactorily. I am looking 
at the hearings from last year. Mr. Ball stated: 

I think that we have had at least insufficient experience with this process at 
this time to have an opportunity really to have an opinion on that. 

He was referring to this vocational rehabilitation review. I wonder 
how long it will be before you will have an opinion on that? 

Mr. Bau. Mr. Laird, I think it is important to recognize the oper- 
ating situation that both the State agencies and we have been in since 
this program was passed. The law required us to pick up cases of 
disability where the disability may have been as early as 1942. There 
was a very large backlog of cases. 

Now, in a few months we expect to have pretty much worked out 
of that backlog work. In other words, there was made immediately 
eligible a large number of people. The going load, people who become 
disabled currently, is a much smaller thing, a much easier thing to 
handle, and without a lot of the problems that this backlog has. 
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I would say that it really wouldn’t be fair to evaluate the entire 
process until this backlog was worked out, and there was some expe- 
rience with current cases. 

I really have to say that I think the State agencies on the whole 
have done a very good job in staffing - and they generally do a good 
quality job. The delays are attributable more to this backlog situa- 
tion ed the newness of the program than it is to their not coming 
at this thing in the right way. 

I think that it will very likely be true, even in the long run, that this 
is not the cheapest way to do the job, but as far as the quality is con- 
cerned, I think by and large they do pretty well. 

Mr. Denton. We can expect you to come in and ask for a decrea: 
in the appropriation when the backlog is decreasing ? 

Mr. Batu. Decrease? Yes, sir. 


CONDITION OF OASI TRUST FUND 


Mr. Denton. Are your receipts smaller than your disbursement: 
right now in the OASI trust fund? 

Mr. Bauu. For the fiscal year of 1958, the one we are in, we will end 
up with over $400,000 deficiency. That is, payments from the OASL 
trust fund will be about $400,000 in excess of receipts. 

Mr. Taser. $400,000? You mean million, do you not ? 

Mr. Bax. $400 million: yes. 

Mr. Taser. I had understood that the difference will be about $800 
million or $900 million. 

Mr. Batu. Perhaps the difference is that I am including interest 
earnings on the fund. In 1958 there will be a net drop in the trust 
fund of over $400 million. In 1959 that will be larger, but in 1960 
there is a scheduled increase in the contribution rate and then the 
situation will change again. 

This is a situation that really has been contemplated right along in 
the sense that just before a scheduled tax increase goes into effect, it 
is very likely that the disbursements will exceed receipts, both now 
and the next time it happens. The long-range financing of the pro- 
gram is not substantially affected by that fact. The idea is to have 
enough money there to pay the benefits year by year, and over the 
long range. 

It is true that the size of this difference is greater in this year and 
next than we had anticipated. That is a situation growing out of 
this larger claims load we have. 


SIZE OF OASI TRUST FUND 


Mr. Denton. How much do you have in the trust fund right now / 

Mr. Baty. Over $22 billion. 

Mr. Scuorrianp. I would like to emphasize what Mr. Ball has said 
because of the recent interest in this. This was an anticipated deficit. 
It is a little larger than anticipated, but the committees of Congress 
considering this matter when the legislation was developed were 
thoroughly aware of the fact that in the last 2 years of the 5-year 
period we have anticipated that there would be a dip and then when 
the tax is raised the dip would be eliminated, until we reach a level 
premium cost or something higher than a level premium cost—that 
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we would have this particular dip, and the fact that this is a little 
larger dip than we anticipated is due to a number of factors, as Mr. 
Ball mentioned : 


CAUSE OF PRESENT HIGH COSTS 


One is the lowering of the age for women to 62. This is not a cost to 
the program over the long run because these payments are on an 
actuarial equivalent basis. Payments start sooner, but they get less. 
But there is an immediate impact. Then this big farm load that we 
have, which is larger than anticipated. These are all factors, but in 
the long run this slight increase in the deficit at this stage of the game 
does not have any material effect on the financial soundness of the. 
program. 

We did anticipate, and it has always been reported that we would 
anticipate this difference. 

Mr. Denton. Mr. Marshall? 

Mr. Marsuautu. Mr. Chairman, like others, I am disturbed with the 
backlog of claims that exist. However, I, too, wish to make this 
comment: That I did find that things had greatly improved in my 
district last fall from the year before, and so I know that you are 
making some progress, at least in the understanding that people have 
with the program. 

Mr. Curisteavu. Thank you. 

Mr. MarsHauy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


BREAKDOWN OF REQUEST 


Mr. Taser. You are asking for $8,690,000 and the number of people 
you propose to put on is 465. That is an average increase of about 
$18,000 per new employee. How do you get as big a figure as that? 

Mr. Curisteav. A substantial amount of that would be used in 
overtime. 

Mr. Taser. Your overtime estimate shows something like 2 percent 
of your overall figure. It does not seem as if that would be any ex- 
planation for that. 

Mr. Batu. Sir, of that $8,690,000 figure, $5,868,000 is overtime. 

Mr. Taper. $5 million is overtime ? 

Mr. Bau. $5,868,000 is overtime. 

Mr. Ketiy. That appears toward the top of page 3. 

Mr. Baty. That is out of total personal services. 

Mr. Taser. You mean you will have so many more on overtime it 
will take this amount ? 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes. The overtime will apply not only to these in- 
creased positions, but to the entire field staff. They will largely be 
working overtime. Only $1,973,000 of this increase applies to the 
increased cost of positions over those authorized in the 1958 
appropriation. 

Mr. Tasor. That isall Ihave. Thank you. 


FARMERS’ CLAIMS 


Mr. Latrp. I have found out in my district that the backlog was 
even a little greater than a year ago. 
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Mr. Curisteau. For the Bureau as a whole, last year in January 
it took us about 60 days to process a claim. Now it is down to 48. 
We expect that to go up, but as happens so frequently, some district 
gets hit harder than another. I presume yours being a rural district, 
a lot of farmers are coming in now with sufficient coverage credits for 
retirement resulting from their material participation in production 
with their tenants. This is the first time they became eligible. 

Mr. Latrp. Why was the estimate so far off. on the farmers coming 
in on material participation ? 

Mr. Curistcau. No one knew just how many overaged farmers 
were still working with their sons or other tenants. As you know, 
it is a rather difficult thing to get any estimates on it any place, the 
process being that the father turns the farm over to the son, first 
on a wage basis, then a rental basis, then on a total basis, and when 
the material participation provision was put into the act, we did not 
have any idea how many of those farmers were still working with 
their sons, or how many were in town getting pure rental income. 

If their income was just rental income and they did not help the 
son or tenant, they are not eligible. If they continued to help in 
farming operations, they were. That is in part where we missed out 
on the estimates. 

Mr. Larrp. I have had more calls on this than anything else. We 
had a good many calls and letters this year. I have tried to handle 
most of these but it was necessary to refer some to your district offices. 

Mr. Curisreav. In the first place, the farmers’ claims are the most 
difficult ones to process. You have so many different types of arrange- | 
ments that it makes it extremely difficult to do it aust as we would 
like. 


ESTIMATES REGARDING DISABILITY CLAIMS 


Mr. Larrp. And your estimates on the disability backlog were off 
for what reason ? 

Mr. Batu. The disability estimates this year, Mr. Laird, are work- 
ing out just about right. 

Mr. Larrp. They are working out right ? 

Mr. Batu. Yes. In previous years it is true the estimates were not 
realized, but now out of some experience with this provision we are 
getting it pretty near right. I would expect the same thing to happen 
in the farm area. It is really a brandnew provision that is kind of 
nebulous. 

You are materially participating in the production of a farm that 
you rent to someone else if your agreement with him contemplates 
that you perform certain material management activities or actual 
physical work. ‘There are no basic figures from which to estimate 
that. We were just way off. 

Our experience on it has led us to this revision, and I would think 
in years that follow we would be fairly close. 

Mr. Latrp. Certainly the district offices are doing a much better 
job of preparing these disability claims than they ever have before. 

Mr. Batu. Yes. We have learned a lot. 

Mr. Larrp. They are of much better help to the individual making 
application. 


Mr. Batx. I am glad to hear you say that. It is our experience, 
too. 
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Mr. Laren. I certainly feel we have got to go along and give you 
this money. 
ELIGIBILITY OF INCOMPETENT PERSONS 


There is one question I want to ask you in regard to disability: If 
an individual is not presently receiving social security and if he is 
ruled incompetent, he no longer can qualify for future social security 
credits ? 

Mr. Batu. It is not that he cannot qualify for social security bene- 
fits; but if you are thinking of a very unusual case of which we have 
had a couple of instances, where the issue has been whether he could 
be running his own business and get income as a self-employed person 
when he has been declared incompetent—there is a real question 
about that—the coverage aspect. 

Mr. Lairp. This has to do with the farmers? 

Mr. Batt. Yes, sir and other self-employed. 

Mr. Larrp. There are cases where a farmer can be ruled incompetent 
and his farm be transferred over to his son, but the farmer still lives 
on the farm and does materially participate in the operation of that 
farm, and continue farming operations? 

Mr. Bau. Yes, sir; that 1s the sort of case I had in mind. 

There has been a real question about whether his income from self- 
employment was covered under the Social Security Act, and whether 
he could be considered to be really in a trade or business, and at the 
same time to have been declared incompetent. 

That is a question which we have been discussing lately 

Mr. Latrp. That does not require a change in the law; does it? 

Mr. Batu. Well, to make it clear that he was covered, I think it will 
require a change in the law. We are still discussing with Internal 
Revenue whether there is any possibility within the present law of 
making a different ruling. 


LETTER FROM HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


Mr. Denton. Before he was called out for another meeting he had 
to attend, Mr. Fogarty asked that I place Congressman Dorn’s letter 
on this subject in our record. Without objection, I shall do so at 
this point. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 23, 1958. 


Hon. JoHN E. FOGARTY, 
Chairman, Appropriations Subcommittee for Departments 
of Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, 
United States House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Focarty: I commend you for including in the supplemental appro- 
priation for the Department of Health, Education and Welfare a recommenda- 
tion for an increase in funds which would give to the Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance Bureau an increase in personnel. 

I found this one of the most urgent problems in my district last fall. There 
is a desperate need for more personnel in the local offices throughout the country 
to adequately process social-security applications. Many applications need re- 
search and time to establish their claims. My local office simply did not have 
enough personnel to adequately establish just claims. Therefore, many people 
entitled to social security are being denied what they are entitied to under 
the law. 


20957—58——_3 
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This is an urgently needed appropriation and I comment you and your com- 
mittee for including this. With kindest personal regards and best wishes, 
I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. J. BRYAN Dorn, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Denton. Gentlemen, we will recess now and come back at 1: 30 
this afternoon. 


THURSDAY, J ANUARY 23, 1958. 
Grants To Srares ror Pusric AsSststANCE 
WITNESSES 


JAY L. RONEY, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

MISS KATHRYN D. GOODWIN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

ANDREW R. N. TRUELSON, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

MRS. DOROTHY B. WEST, CHIEF, OPERATING STATISTICS BRANCH, 
DIVISION OF PROGRAM STATISTICS AND ANALYSIS 

CHARLES I. SCHOTTLAND, COMMISSIONER OF SOCIAL SECURITY 

ROY L. WYNKOOP, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, SOCIAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 

JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Foacarry. We have before us now the Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance. 

Mr. Roney, do you have a statement for the committee ? 

Mr. Roney. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman, I have a brief statement. 

Mr. Focartry. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Roney. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
is requesting a supplemental appropriation of $170,600,000 for grants 
to States for old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to the 
blind, and aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

For the fiscal year 1958, the Congress approved an appropriation of 
$1,600 million for grants to States for public assistance. The need for 
a supplemental appropriation arises because current program trends 
indicate that the number of recipients, the average monthly payment 
per recipient, and the amount for State and local administration are 
all higher than was anticipated by us and the Congress at the time the 
1958 appropriation was made. The report on State and local admin- 
istrative costs requested by the managers on the part of the House in 
the conference report on our 1958 appropriation bill is being readied 
for presentation to the committee in connection with our 1959 hearings. 

Attached to my opening statement is a summary table (presented 
below) on the status of funds for public assistance grants as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1957. About $11 million of the appropriation for 1958 of 
$1,600 million was required to complete payments to States for fiscal 
year 1957. Of the balance available for 1958 grants, about $1,279 mil- 
lion had been obligated as of December 31, 1957. This leaves a balance 
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of approximately $309 million to complete third-quarter grants and 
provide for a portion of the fourth-quarter grants, It 1s ; estimated 
that an additional amount of $170,600,000 w ill be needed to complete 
States’ requirements for the fourth quarter. 

(Following is the table referred to above :) 

The following summary provides information on Federal payments made to 


States as of Decmber 31, 1957, and the estimated payments to be made for the 
balance of the fiscal year 


Regular appropriation for 1958____._____-_-__--_________-_-____-_. $1, 600,000, 000 
Less amount used from the 1958 appropriation to complete pay- 
ments for 1957 °* le eg eer ene een a priests aad 11, 361, 101 


Balance available for 1958 payments____.__._._-.--_.__--. 1, 588, 688, 899 
Less payments to States as of Dec. 31, 1957: 
Payareets TOP 18b. ORR nce cenceteonn $430, 477, 197 


Payments for 2d quarter 
Payments for 3d quarter 


oe ee ee ee ee 435, 576, 195 
MES ai Se Sahn 412, 710, 589 
———— 1, 278, 763, 981 
Balance available for making grant payments after 

SOG, Tig RO ic ssciicrwitesissinnecsiitaesadincelpgeian iam aaa eet ala aiid 309, 874, 918 

Estimated payments yet to be made: 
Estimated amount to complete 3d quarter... $31, 474, 918 
Estimated amount for the 4th quarter_____--_ 449, 000, 000 
—_ 480, 474, 918 


Estimated supplemental requirements_.._........--_ 170, 600, 000 
1 Pursuant to authority in the 1958 Appropriation Act, Public Law 85-67. 


Mr. Foearty. What is this $11 million of 1958 money, which you 
say was used to make payments for 1957 ? 

Mr. Wynkoop. That was an adjustment for a previous year under 
an authorization in the appropriation bill. We can adjust for under- 
payments in previous years, and we can draw on the next year’s appro- 
priation to make advance grants in the event the appropriations are 
not available to us by the 31st of May. 


ACTION ON 1958 BUDGET 


Mr. Fogarty. Well, we cut your original 1958 request on the as- 
sumption that things were not going to be so bad as they turned out 
to be. We were wrong in our guess, but you were wrong by almost 
$100 million in your original estimate, also, as it turns out. Is that 
correct ¢ 

FACTORS CAUSING INCREASED NEED FOR FUNDS 


Mr. Roney. We are about even. As we have tried to indicate, one 
of the factors was the raises in the grants which the States put 
through at a faster rate than we had anticipated, and they put them 
through faster than they had in prior years, which threw our estimate 
off somewhat. 

Then, we had the steadily increasing aid to dependent children pro- 
gram which has been one of the factors, also. 

Mr. Foearry. Of course, as the unemployment rolls go up, public 
assistance rolls are going up also? 

Mr. Roney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fooarty. There is no doubt about that; is there? 
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Mr. Scuorrianp. No, sir. Also, this is true as some of the States 
come in with aid to the permanently disabled plans and medical care. 

Mr. Denton. Indiana has not affected you on that; has it ? 

Mr. Scuorrianp. No, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. I do not know what we can do but go along with 
a request like this. However, I think you are still on the con- 
servative side based upon all reports I can get. 

Do you think this is going to be enough to meet all of your re- 
quirements between now and July 1? 

Mr. Roney. As far as what we have to estimate on at this time, 
we feel that it will. Once you go beyond that, it gets pretty “guessy” 
because there are so many factors which can influence the situation. 
But as far as using trends up to now, and actual reports that we 
have, this seemed like as good an estimate as we could make at this 
time. 


EFFECT IF REQUEST NOT ALLOWED 


Mr. Foearry. What would be the consequences if this request were 
cut in half? What would happen? 

Mr. Roney. Our request now, you mean ? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Starting in May, you would not be able to make the payments ? 

Mr. Roney. About May it would be impossible. 

You raise an interesting question ; under the Social Security Act, the 
way it is stated, the Federal Government has a responsibility for 
meeting State expenditures on an actual basis, and if the law was not 
changed, I suppose it would stand as an obligation to the States. 

Mr. Foearty. There is not much we can do about it as long as the 
law is as it is, it is up to us to match State funds; is that right? 

Mr. Roney. According to the formula that exists in the law. 


INDIANA POLICY REGARDING GRANTS-IN-AID 


Mr. Denton. We were talking about Indiana a minute ago. The 
State of Indiana has not refused to take any of these funds; has it? 

Mr. Roney. Indiana does not have an aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled program as yet. 

Mr. Denton. The reason I was asking that is because they passed 
a resolution in the legislature stating that they did not want Federal 
funds, and that for every dollar collected which came to Washington 
they lost some of it before it came back. 

I was just wondering if they have even been down to you saying 
they did not want any of that money. 

Mr. Roney. No, sir. 

Mr. Scuorrianp. We frequently have statements by the legislators 
and the governors that they do not want the money, and frequently 
they are the same legislators and governors that raise the biggest fuss 
if we take some minor audit exceptions to the method in which it 
has been expended. 

Mr. Denton. They had a bill setting up procedures for collecting 
Federal money in the same session that passed the act saying they 
didn’t want Federal funds. 
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INCREASED COSTS OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


I was just looking at this analysis. I do not think you have askea 
for enough. However, this figures in round numbers to be $1.8 bil- 
lion. When I came on this committee, that figure was $1 billion 
about 6 or 7 years ago. 

I realize that we have increased the amount or the size of the pay- 
ments, and I think the total- and permanent-disability provisions 
came in after that time, but I wonder if there is any other reason why 
this has increased so much ? 

Mrs. West. There has been an increase in population. 

Mr. Roney. Yes; there is that factor. 

Mr. Denton. Well, social security was supposed to take up some of 
the slack. 

Mr. Roney. Well, it has in regard to old-age assistance. In the 
face of a considerable increase in the number of aged the rate per 
thousand of old-age assistance has gone down steadily from about 
226 per thousand in 1950 to about 165 per thousand now. That is 
old-age assistance. 

However, the actual number has not gone down that significantly 
because of the increase in number of the aged. Therefore, OAST is 
having a real effect there, but the increase in the actual number is 
coming in aid to dependent children. OASI has relieved ADC a 
great deal for those who are orphaned, but for the children who are 
made dependent and thus in need because of absence from the home 
or the physical incapacity of the father—absence from the home of 
the breadwinner—those have been an increasing number. 

You see, we have had a terrific increase in number of children in 
the general population and the proportion of those receiving aid to 
dependent children has stayed relatively constant until recently. 

Mr. Denton. Last year you gave us some figures as to the percentage 
of those children who were illegitimate children. What was that 
percentage ? 

Mrs. West. About one-fifth. 

Mr. Roney. Is that our current figure ? 

Mr. Denton. In other words, it is about 20 percent? 

Mr. Roney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Is that an increase or a decrease? 

Mr. Roney. It will be about 20 percent. 

Mrs. West. I think you could say it has increased, but whether it 
is continuing to increase, we do not know. It reflects the general 
situation in the population. 

Mr. Ronry. You see, this is a tricky question, because as you con- 
tinuously cut down the orphan number, the proportions change in 
the remaining groups that are getting the assistance. . 


BREAKDOWN OF FEDERAL GRANTS BY PROGRAM 


Mr. Denton. Some place along the line I would like to see some 
figures showing how much of this $1.8 billion goes to old-age assist- 
ance, and how much to dependent children, and how much to the blind, 
and how much to total and permanent disability recipients. 

Mrs. West. That would be in the justification material. 

Mr. Denton. We will have that put in the record. 

Mrs. West. Yes, sir. 

(The page referred to follows: ) 
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Mr. Scuorriann. I might say in line with your question about 
OASI taking up much of the old-age-assistance load, the result of 
OASI has been to change the character of the old-age assistance 
load. We no longer have any substantial number of younger men— 
that is, 65 and 68—in the old-age assistance load. It is becomin 
largely a women’s load. About 60 percent of it involves women and 
the average age is 75. Therefore, the program is becoming largely 
a group of older women who have not had a chance to be covered 
under OASI. 

Since the average age is 75, it means that a lot of them are 85 and 
90 who were never covered under OASI, and we have about 600,000 
sases where they get both types of assistance. They get the minimum 
OASI payment of $35 or $40 a month and they come on old-age 
assistance for supplementation. 


INCREASED FEDERAL COST OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Roney. We have a chart book here that gives a lot of these 
factors in chart form as to the effects of the amendment changes, 
and so forth. 


(The following chart and table were submitted :) 
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Percent of assistance payments for old-age assistance and aid to dependent children 
from Federal funds, fiscal years 1936 to 1957 (under approved State plans) 











Old-age Aid to Old-age Aid to 
Fiscal year assistance, dependent Fiscal year assistance, dependent 
percent children, percent children, 
percent percent 
! 

PL ceatneduéncoaen 49.1 30.1 edness aed 51.8 37.7 
Wei wdbbdadsceuultése 49.0 29.4 eS ee 52.0 38.6 
1038. ...- 48.3 27.9 cE ad, 55.1 42.6 
Ge euchicdcntdescd 47.8 26. 8 eerie re ee reer 4.9 43.7 
1940 t___- htniineek 49.0 34.0 I ca neatintiarn nila teat 53.9 50.9 
sound J 49.8 40.6 i caaseitch aden 52.7 52.2 
1942___. ; ial 49.7 40.5 a a cis 55.3 56.4 
Bi ahoukinsdoaghage 49.6 39.4 SI dcrinetee 56.4 58.0 
Pb vbidabicsasbes 48.1 37.2 Pbntndewnddctaaname 55.7 57.4 
Pe dih vende oncukele nied 47.8 35.1 RE STE.“ 54.3 56.7 
Beeerd adeduibewecseae 46.6 SS Ue  nkdecenccaete 55.5 58.9 





1 Federal share increased for ADC Jan. 1, 1940, 
2 Federal share increased Oct. 1, 1946. 
3 Federal share increased Oct. 1, 1948, 
4 Federal share increased Oct. 1, 1950. 
5 Federal share increased Oct. 1, 1952. 
‘Federal share increased Oct. 1, 1956. 


COSTS OF STATE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Denton. One other thing: I would like to know what has 
been done in an effort to figure some uniformity in the cost of ad- 
ministering the welfare law in the various States. 

There is a very great discrepancy, as you will remember from 
last year. 

Mr. Scuorrianp. We have a report in the mill for you which you 
asked us to bring in. We have made a rather complete study of 
the situation, and this report will be made available to you. 

Mr. Denton. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


MEDICAL CARE PAYMENTS 


Mr. Lairp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to find out how medical 
payments affect this supplemental request. 

Has there been an increase—a substantial increase, in medical costs ? 

Mr. Roney. Yes, sir, so far as the States’ experience is concerned, 
it is increasing. 

Mr. Latrp. Does that affect your estimates? 

Mr. Roney. Yes, sir; it is encompassed in the estimates because the 
payments that the States are making reflect the degree to which a 
State has a medical care program and the degree of Federal partici- 
pation affects our estimate. 

Now, that is both in vendor payments and in payments that are 
made as money payments to recipients. You see, the States can make 
payments in either of two ways, or both. 

Mr. Latrp. Has there been any change in the Federal law which 
requires a different method of making payments in the States? 

Mr. Roney. Well, the inauguration of what we call the $6-$3 
amendment in 1956 for vendor medical payments, opened a new area 
of medical-care payments to the States, and an additional amount 
of money. To the extent that States wanted to readjust their pay- 
ment methods so they could claim the maximum Federal money, there 
have been some changes in methods made in the States. 
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Mr. Latrp. And that has affected your estimates ? 

Mr. Roney. That is encompassed in our estimates; yes, sir. 

That is, the need for those medical-care payments along with the 
other costs. 

Mr. Larrp. Will you please explain to me the procedure that is re- 
quired of the States in order to get this extra Federal money ? 

Mr. Roney. Well, they first submit—or they already have had a 
plan of operation of their program. What they do if they want to 
make a change or make a claim under this new medical program is 
to revise their medical payment plan or their plan for giving and 
providing payments to medical vendors or to recipients. 

That is talked over with us, and we consider whether it is within 
the Federal law, and if it is approved, then that becomes the method 
that we use in reimbursing them for their medical care program. 

In other words, they sit down and plan, and we go over it together 
with them. 

Mr. Latrp. You require them in their plan to make their payments 
to the recipients ? 

Mr. Roney. No; they can choose either of two ways—either direct 
to vendors or the money payment which would go direct to the re- 
cipient. They usually try to adjust that payment according to the 
method that will draw the most Federal funds and still be within 
our general requirements under the medical-care program. 

Mr. Latrp. Why did I run into the problem as I went around my 
congressional district this year with members of the welfare com- 
mittees, representatives of county boards? Why was there a com- 
plaint about a change that you had required here in Washington in 
the method of paying medical expenses in Wisconsin ? 

Mr. Roney. Well, it is my observation, at least, that one interpreta- 
tion on that is that it depends on how you define a requirement. 
Many States felt we required them to change because unless they 
changed, they could not get as much Federal money, and to them 
that comes practically asa ‘Tequirement. 

We were saying that, if you submit a plan that is within our require- 
ments, whatever that may be, we will match it. 

Now, the difficulty came in when the new law started going into 
effect, that is, this $6-$3 on an average basis for vendor payments. 
Supposing the State had been making a number of payments direct 
to vendors, then, when the new law went into effect, the State decided 
that on those payments in medical care they could shift to the money 
payment and, by doing that, get more Federal reimbursement. 

Mr. Lairp. On $100 worth of medical expense, how would it vary 
as far as Federal reimbursement is concerned under the two systems ? 

Mr. Roney. Well, it depends on the exact nature of the State plan. 
The State plans differ a great deal. 

Mr. Latrp. Well, take Wisconsin, for instance. 

Miss Goopwin. Mr. Laird, in Wisconsin they had not had any 
approved plan for matching of vendor payments until the $6-$3 
provision came up. The counties had been making various arrange- 
ments prior to that. So, whatever they would have done on a state- 
wide basis would have required some county plans to change in order 
to have a uniform pattern. In addition to that, there is a State law 
requiring that they adopt such policies as would assure to the State 
the maximum of Federal matching. 
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Mr. Latrp. Was that a law passed by the State legislature ¢ 

Miss Goopwin. That is right. 

The only way that the State agency felt they could assure that was 
to place the first priority for medical payments on the money payment 
because their medical expenses were so far beyond the special formula 
for medical care that only a very small proportion of the amount would 
be matched under the special formula. By making the major pay- 
ments through the money-payment plan, they felt they were going to 
be able to get matching of more Federal money. 

They also have the advantage of being able to give the counties 
more State money that way than they could through vendor payments. 
They also determined that their nursing care would be done a certain 
way, and all the medical portion of that would be paid directly by the 
counties as vendor payments. 

We do not know whether it was necessary to make as big a change 
as they did. They certainly think it was, and I am sure they worked 
very hard at it, but I would think that neither we nor they know 
whether they had to make as much change as they did. 

Mr. Latirp. I want to get that straightened up in my own mind, be- 
cause I could not find any change that was made here in the Congress 
requiring that the medical bills had to be paid to the recipient of the 
service rather than direct to the vendor of the service. 

Miss Goopwin. You see, the situation in Wisconsin went back to 
where most of the States were 15 years ago. Wisconsin had gone 
quite a way on what we call vendor payment plans, and this new action 
took them a long way back. As I say, neither we nor the State are sure 
whether this business of getting the maximum Federal payment is 
really going to net them enough to be worth this change. 

Mr. Lairp. This, evidently, requires a revamping of all the medical 
schedules in some of the counties so that allowances for poor collection 
can be made. I should think in the long run that this would cost the 
State and the Federal Government more money. 

Mr. Roney. One of the difficulties, generally speaking, has occurred 
in States that had been making vendor payments, and the vendors—by 
“vendor” we mean the doctors, druggists, hospitals, and so forth—were 
getting their payments directly from the county or State, whatever 
the case may be. Then the effect of the new law was for the States to 
change their procedures so that a part of that which had formerly 
gone directly to the vendor then went to the recipient with the expec- 
tation that he would pay the bill. The vendors did not like that, be- 
cause they felt they would run into difficulty in collections and that 
type of thing. However, the States that were involved felt they were 
impelled to make the change in order to get a greater Federal match- 
ing under that kind of approach. It has been a difficult matter to 
explain and to administer. 

Mr. Lamp. Is Wisconsin in a better position because they made this 
change? 

Miss Goopwin. They think they are, and that they will get more 
Federal money, but we cannot tell yet. However, they were not getting 
any, before, for medical care. 

Mr. Scnorritanp. This has become extremely difficult to explain, 
because it is complicated, However, I do think it is important to be 
clear as to what the intent was. When Congress passed this $6-$3 
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provision, what they said, in effect, is that the Federal Government 
pays $39 out of the first $60, and, in addition, the Federal Govern- 
ment will match dollar for dollar up to $6 per case per month for 
medical care, on an average. 

In other words, if a State has 1,000 cases, and spends $6,000 a 
month for medical care, the Federal Government will reimburse 
$3,000. This meant the States could average their payments so that 
a State which had, say, a $200 hospital bill one month will not be so 
far above the $60 that they could get nothing in matching or very 
little in matching. Anyway, they could take the $200 from their 
pooled fund, where it would be figured on an average basis. Say, if 
they had 1,000 cases, they would have $6,000 to spend, and we would 
match on a 50-50 basis that bill. 

What happened in Wisconsin and many other States is that the 
multiplied their caseload by $6, and they found that they are spend- 
ing more money than that. In order to try to get the maximum 
Federal money, they want to spend the money from the $6-$3 for- 
mula, as well as spending it through the money payment to the in- 
dividual, and thus get the maximum of the $39 out of the $60. That 
is where the difficulty comes. 

There is no question in my mind that, after a period of time as we 
have more experience with this and go into it with the States, we 
may have to come up with some type of adjustment. I do not know 
what that adjustment is right now, but it is complicated. 

Mr. Latep. You do not believe that it will cost more to the Federal 
Government and these States under this procedure ? 

Mr. Scuorrianp. No, sir; I do not think so, I think it might be 
a little more complicated, but I do not see how it could cost any more 
money. 

Mr. Roney. Except that the $6-$3 medical-care amendment would 
provide the States more money than they were previously receiving 
in Federal money for medical care. 

Therefore, there is an advantage to the States. 

Mr. Larrp. I meant in total dollars. 

Mr. Roney. You mean as between the two methods ? 

Mr. Laren. Yes. 

Mr. Roney. At least, insofar as we can measure it now, it will not 
cost more either way, except that you run into some real questions 
of administration as between a vendor-payment method, that is direct 
to the vendors, and payment to the recipient through check. 

Miss Goopwin. Wisconsin is the only State that, so far as we know, 
has had to make this much of a change in its method of payment 
under these provisions. 

Mr. Larrp. That is all. 

Miss Goopwin. The specific decision as to which method they will 
choose, or how to do it, and how they think they will get the most 
money is purely the State’s decision. We can only say there are these 
alternatives, and then they can, under their own law which requires 
them to choose certain ways, make that decision. 

Mr. Larrp. The only trouble is that, when you put money out as a 
payment for these things, it does become a requirement. 

Miss Goopwin. Except we are not certain that they were right when 
they determined they will get more. 
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Mr. Ronry. And only experience, really, I think, will tell that in 
the final analysis in the Wisconsin situation. 

Mr. Scuorrianp. I think Wisconsin is one of the few States which 
said under State law that the administrators of the program are re- 
quired to do whatever is necessary to get the maximum Federal 
money. In the rest this is taken for granted. 

Mr. Lar. That does net seem to be a very good policy declara- 
tion for a State like Wisconsin, whose legislature in the past has 
prided itself on its independence from Federal control. 

Miss Goopwtn. I should, probably, have said that one reason they 
had had so much trouble is because they had a very adequate medical 

rogram without any Federal matching, and that made it more 
difficult for them to adjust the formula. It was not anywhere near 
what they were getting. 


ADJUSTMENTS IN ESTIMATES 


Mr. Denton. There seems to be a discrepancy between this chart 
that has been placed in the record, which shows the estimated Federal 
cost for 1958 to be $1,770,600,000, and the first page of the justifica- 
tions, which shows an adjusted figure that is much higher. 

Mrs. West. That figure you are referring to on the front page is 
$1.9 billion ? 

Mr. Denton. Yes. What accounts for the difference ? 

Mr. Ketry. The $1.9 billion is an “adjusted” estimate. Suppose we 
get a table for insertion in the record that compares the appropria- 
tion requirements. The problem is that when you deal in obligations 
you have to take into account that we advance for the first quarter 
of the year in the fourth quarter of the prior year, therefore, when 
you make those advances, the distinction is not so marked as when 
you deal in the appropriations themselves. 

I think we can give you a table which gives you the comparison 
that you want in terms of appropri iations better than is shown in 
that table 1. 

(The following additional information was submitted for the 
record :) 


RECONCILIATION OF 1958 ADJUSTED AND UNADJUSTED OBLIGATION FIGURES 


AUTHORITY FOR OBLIGATING FUNDS FOR GRANTS TO STATES FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
IN ADVANCE 


Applicants who are eligible for public assistance need their monthly payments 
at the beginning of the month for which such payments are made in order to 
meet their monthly expenses. In recognition of this, the Social Security Act 
provides that the Secretary shall make advance quarterly payments to the 
States based upon their estimates for the quarter. Adjustments relating to 
actual State expenses are made in payments for subsequent quarters. 

In the early days of the program, two problems arose which were directly 
associated to the advance payments to States: (1) There was a question as 
to whether or not we could use the current year’s appropriation (for example, 
the 1940 appropriation) to reimburse States for payments which they had made 
in excess of advances they had received. (2) We were confronted with the 
problem in the fourth quarter of the fiscal year in advancing States money for 
the first quarter of the next succeeding year since the Se for the 
next succeeding year did not become available until July 1 

These two problems were met by having included in the appropriation bill 
(1) authority to use the current year’s appropriation to reimburse the States 
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for previous expenditures which exceeded their estimates and (2) authority 
to draw upon the next vear’s appropriation after May 31 of the current year 
to make payments for the first quarter of the next year. 

Authority for the advance of public assistance grants in 1957 of 1958 funds 
is contuined in Public Law 635, S4th Congress, appropriating funds for fiscal 
year 1957 to the Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and related agencies. (This same language is also contained in the appropria- 
tion act for 1958 and is requested for 1959.) 

“Grants to States, next succeeding fiscal year: For making, after May 31 
of the current fiscal year, payments to States under titles I, IV, * * * X, and 
XIV, respectively, of the Social Security Act, as amended, for the first quarter of 
the next succeeding fiscal year, such sums as may be necessary, the obligations 
incurred and the expenditures made thereunder for payments under each of 
such titles to be charged to the appropriation therefor for that fiscal year.” 

(Nore.—Other special language with respect to the public-assistance grants 
that is contained in the 1958 appropriation act, Public Law 85—67 and similar 
authority requested in the 1959 appropriation follows: “Grants to States for 
public assistance: For grants to States for old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, aid to the blind, and aid to the permanently and totally disabled, as 
authorized in titles I, IV, X, and XIV of the Social Security Act, as amended 
(42 U. 8S. C., ch. 7, subchs. I, IV, X, and XIV) $1,600 million, of which such 
amount as may be necessary shall be available for grants for any period in the 
prior fiscal year subsequent to March 31 of that year.) 


EXPLANATION OF NEED FOR OBLIGATING $450 MILLION IN 1959 AS COMPARED WITH 
ACTUAL OBLIGATION OF $329 MILLION IN 1958 


Established grant procedures provide for obligating the entire estimated costs 
of grants for the first quarter of the subsequent year in the prior fiscal year. 
An amount of only $328,667.973 was obligated in June 1957 for first-quarter 
grants for 1958, although actual obligations for the first quarter amounted to 
approximately $430.5 million. The reason for not obligating the balance of 
about $102 million required for the first quarter during the fourth quarter of 
the prior year, in accordance with the procedure, was due to a number of 
unusual factors. Some related to the provisions of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1956, which became effective July 1, 1957, and which were not imple- 
mented by the States before that date in time to permit advance of funds in 
the fourth quarter. It is now estimated that $450 million (a sum estimated to 
be sufficient for the entire first-quarter grants) will be taken from the 1959 
appropriation for obligating first-quarter grants for that year in June 1958. 
Thus, there is a minus $450 million in the 1959 column and a plus $450 million 
in the 1958 column. The plus $450 million in the 1959 column represents amount 
estimated for first-quarter grants for 1960. Consequently, for fiscal year 1958 
there is an additional obligation of about $121 million (plus $450 million minus 
$329 million) that is unrelated to program requirements. The decrease of $121 
million is partly offset by an actual increase in the estimated appropriations of 
about $36 million ($1,806.4 minus $1,770.6) resulting in a decrease in obliga- 
tions of $85 million. The following table helps explain the above discussion in 
terms of obligations estimated for grants to be made during the year. 


Estimate, 1958 | Estimate, 1959 


Appropriation $1, 600, 000, 000 $1, 806, 400, 000 


Appropriation available from subsequent year 450, 000, 000 450, 000, 000 
Appropriation available in prior year bs Be —328, 667, 973 — 450, 000, 000 
Appropriation adjusted 2 1, 721, 332, 027 | 1, 806, 400, 000 
Proposed supplemental. -_- ; 170, 600, 000 | a 

Total estimate (adjusted) ; , PRR ae 1, 891, 932, 027 1, 806, 400, 000 
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OBLIGATIONS FOR GRANTS TO STATES FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, BY 
PROGRAM, FOR FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Program Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957, actual 1958, estimate 





Old-age assistance - _- Bacihes ee pith Komentea $993, 284, 062 $1, 066, 368, 899 
Aid to dependent children__. s civdiadiga seideiadaiaate Sinaia ae 443, 209, 580 512, 110, 000 
Aid to the blind_ ; EVs gS Oe Vdhabhdas a 41, 361, 072 45, 410, 000 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled_...........- ATS ; 108, 506, 387 135, 350, 000 

Total, all programs he: * a sltacicaqeo-} 1p See bee 1, 759, 238, 899 
Amount of 1958 appropriation used to complete 1957 requirements_ --. —11, 361, 101 11, 361, 101 

I, cenckitins «isin inanepsrpiiapiniidima Mem Rees _...--------| 1, 575,000,000 | ‘1,770, 600, 000 





1 Includes appropriated funds of $1,600,000,000 and supplemental request of $170,600,000. 


Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Roney. Thank you, gentlemen. 


TECHNICAL SERVICES FOR Scuoot-Construction PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. Before we close this hearing, we will place in the 


record the statement submitted to the committee regarding the request 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency for additional funds for 
providing technical services in connection with the program “Assist- 
ance for school construction” and also the detail justifications covering 
this request. 


(The statement and justification referred to follow :) 
STATEMENT 


STATEMENT BY PERE F. SEwARD, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, COMMUNITY FACILITIES 
ADMINISTRATION, HousING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, ON 1958 SUPPLEMENTAL 
ESTIMATE FOR ASSISTANCE FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION (TECHNICAL SERVICES) 


The Housing and Home Finance Agency, acting through the Community Facili- 
ties Administration, provides technical services in the design and construction 
of schools under Public Law 815, as amended. If the proposed supplemental 
appropriation of $57 million is enacted, a substantial additional processing work- 
load for which no provision has been made in the budget will have to be handled 
by the Agency during the balance of the fiscal year 1958. 

As the detailed justification already submitted indicates, the proposed supple- 
mental will add a total of 270 school projects to the workload of the Agency— 
bringing cumulative assignments to 3,843 schools. At least 200 of the new 
projects are expected to be assigned during the third and fourth quarters of 
this year, and our field staff will be called upon to provide architectural, engi- 
neering, legal, and financial analyses of the individual project applications. 
Review and inspection of construction operations will occur in fiscal 1959. 

The supplemental estimate for technical-services requirements is $100,000. 
This amount would provide the added staff time required to permit the handling 
of additional fund reservations and the preparation of the technical reports on 
project applications and project plans upon which the Office of Education bases 
its approval of individual projects. 

I will be happy to answer any questions the committee may ask. 


JUSTIFICATION 


JUSTIFICATION FOR ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES FOR TECHNICAL SERVICES RENDERED 
BY OTHER AGENCIES 


The Housing and Home Finance Agency provides technical services in the 
planning and construction of school buildings under Public Law 815, as amended, 
pursuant to the law and a working agreement between the Commissioner of 
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Education and the Housing and Home Finance Administrator. The technical 
services provided cover the architectural, engineering, legal and financial fields, 
both in the preliminary stages and during construction, as well as necessary 
staff activities to support these technical services. 

A total of $792,547 is available for financing technical services requirements 
for fiscal 1958. This is made up of the authorization of $700,000 in the Labor- 
HEW Appropriation Act, 1958, and the carryforward balance from prior authori- 
zations. The present supplemental request if for an additional $100,000 to 
finance necessary additional technical services in the current year in connection 
with new projects which would be initiated with the proposed supplemental 
appropriation of $57 million pursuant to Public Law 85-267. Table I shows the 
activity and object classification of the supplemental funds requested for tech- 
nical services. 

The increase in the school construction program with the proposed supple- 
mental appropriation is estimated to result in a cumulative total of 3,843 school 
projects, compared to 3.573 estimated at the time the regular budget for fiscal 
1958 was prepared. Of the 270 additional school construction projects, 200 are 
expected to enter the workload of the Agency during the fiscal year 1958. Table 
II attached shows the quarterly distribution of workload estimated for fiscal 1958 
adjusted to reflect the enactment of the supplemental appropriation. 

The addition to the school construction program under the proposed supple- 
mental appropriation of $57 million will add a total of 270 school projects to 
the workload of the Agency. Of this number, 20 will be Federal school con- 
struction projects on Federal properties and installations. The 250 balance will 
be non-Federal schools to be constructed by local school districts. 

With respect to the Federal projects, the Agency prepares project plans and 
cost estimates for the approval of the Office of Education and proceeds to con- 
tract for architectural and construction services. Non-Federal school project 
applications are examined in terms of the assurances required by the basic 
statute and with specific analyses of the engineering, legal and financial features 
of each case. Following approval by the Office of Education, field engineers of 
the agency provide supervision and inspection at the construction site. 

It is estimated that the increased program will require an additional 13 
man-years of employment for the balance of the current fiscal year. As shown 
in the technical services summary attached, 11 man-years are estimated to be 
assigned to direct engineering services. This added staff time will permit the 
handling of the additional fund reservations and the preparation of the technical 
reports on project applications and project plans upon which the Office of Edu- 
cation bases its approval of individual projects. 
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School construction program—Summary of estimate for technical services by 
other agencies 




































































Presently | Revised estimate | Difference 1958 
| available 1958 | 
~ i | ee 2 i 
Man- | Amount Man. | Amount | Man- | Amount 
years | years | years 
| |__|} | —|—-——|— 
Direct processing costs: | | 
Engineering _ =. ea _.| 73.0 | $507,500 | 84.0 | $580, 700 11.0 | 73, 200 
Legal .- - 4.0 | 26.000 4.0 | 26,000 |__- Roden 
Project accounting and audit____- 7.0 35, 300 | 8.0 40, 300 | 1.0 | 5, 000 
Financial analysis - cand | 1.0 7, 000 1.0 7,000 | ‘ | 
Subtotal eae Gs, 85.0 | 575,800 | 97.0 | 654, oo | 120 78, 200 
EGGS COSEE 5 oc ditt dno sesccdciice wnenenn=-] 15.0 | 83,000 16.0 | 88,000 | 1.0 5, 000 
Total, personal services- Sicha inn abel “100. 0 | 658, 800° | 113.0 | 742,000 13. 0 83, 200 
Recap, personal services: : aor : | eal): 2: 
Departmental - - tial eaias os 21.0 139,000 | 22.0 145,000 | 1.0 6, 000 
Field pian 5 siete een aia eda | 79.0) 519,800} 91.0 | 597,000 12.0 77, 200 
Other objects of expense: | (eo was, 
Travel_. sekcmacidntcecausas ese case * Gaya iene 61, 600 |_..__- 6, 900 
Transportation of things..._- Srelineds-4ousee EMEC SOO i. casne- i 100 
Communications services _- ‘ tina 17, 400 |..-.. a ee Se 2, 200 
Rent and utility services__-....- ‘ ; ahaha die Bada Laivndetinntilandbaid en 
Printing and re production... a 2, 400 |-------- | 2 Tee Liccaas 300 
Miscellaneous contractual services____.._- Socal” ~ SE teewete | 11,600 }____. 1, 300 
Supplies and materials_- ae Bere Si Bassin $60 L......3 900 
Equipment. . wihaoane | BE lvccnencel 900 ; 100 
Contribution to retirement fund. ______- it endl eee. 44, 000 rd Seat 4, 900 
Refunds, awards, ete__.---- wo en nen -=|--n eens | i dlcicsinann | i asntie sciaieanacdial 
Taxes and assessments... ..- suatdasssaddhueweeaan Oar Wesuto.ae GE Fads. ce 100 
Subtotal, other objects..__..........--.-- \.. | 133, 747 | 150, 547 |... 16, 800 
Total, school construction........ mone narshoen a | 792, 547° SS a ler 892, 547. iat aes 100, 000 
School construction program—wWorkload summary by quarters* 
Fiscal year 1958 estimate | Fiscal year 1959 estimate 
Actual 
fiscal After 
year 2d 4th ist 4th 1959 
1957 | quar- | quar- quar- | quar- quar- 


ter 











| ter ter ter 
| 
Cumulative: | ; 
Fund reservations 3,328 | 3,393 | 3,488 | 3,653 | 3,773 | 3,803 | 3,843 | % 3, 843 3, 843 
HHFA reports $,139 | 3,271 3,412 | 4,498 | 3,675 | 3,775 | 3,801 | 3,830 | 3,843 38, 43 
Construction starts | 2,802 | 2,897 | 2,978 | 3,143 | 3,301 | 3,435 | 3,538 | 3,680 | 3,782 3, 843 
Prceject completions | 2,364 2,456 | 2,551 | 2,660 | 2,762 | 2,823 | 2,912 | 3,001 3, 170 3, 843 
Average under con- | | | | | 
struction._.___. | 440! 344 455 | 511 | 576| 619 652 | 643 |-...- 
Noncumulative: | | | 
Fund reservations | 541 65 95 165 120 | 30 7 i.-.. Ane ol 
HHFA rerorts Te 408 132 141 86 | 77 | 100 26 | 29 | 13 A 
Construction starts.......| 376 95 81 165 | 158| 134 103 142 | 102 | 62 
Preject completions -- |} 612 92 95 109 102 | 61 89 89 169 | 673 
' 





1 Assumes supplem *ntal appropriati m pursuant to Public Law 85-267. 
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INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR 


Mr. Tuomas. Gentlemen, let us devote a few minutes to the IGY. 
You have a supplemental estimate in House Document 313. Is 
Mr. Odishaw here? Where is our friend, Dr. Kaplan? Is he here? 

Mr. OpisHaw. I’m sorry. He is out on the west coast. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Yates and I want to see the doctor. 

Mr. Yates. We wanted to get hold of Dr. Berkner and ask him to 
explain—- 

Dr. WatrerMAN. I will be glad to get word to him. 

Mr. Yates. Is he in town? 

Dr. Watertown. I don’t know. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have an item for the IGY year, $2,100,000, to 
remain available until June 30, 1960. 

The launching of the Russian satellites and the decision to expand the scope of 
the United States program through the launching of the additional rockets will 
require added funds in the fiscal year 1958, for radio and optical tracking, for 
orbit computation, for scientific instrumentation, and related expenses of the 
International Geophysical Year. 
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Now, when is the International Geophysical Year going to end; 

6 or 10 years from now? 
dy. WATERMAN. A year from January 1; January 1, 1959. Aside 
rom cleanup jobs, I believe it has been the decision of the interna- 


tional body that the IGY would terminate. Has there been a change 
in that? 


Mr. THomas. You mean they outvoted us? 

Mr. Yates. There was a chap on a radio program on Sunday, a 
TV program on Sunday, who thought the IGY was going to be 
extended. 

Dr. WarerMaAN. That is up to the international body. Mr. 
Odishaw can probably tell you the latest about that. 

Mr. Tuomas. Gentlemen, we have Mr. Odishaw here with us. It 
is nice to see you. He is the Executive Director and a very valuable 
member. He really keeps the International Geophysical Year within 
the confines of the year, maybe. 

And then we have Mr. Van Mater, the administrative officer, and 
we have Mr. J. G. Reid, head of the satellite office. 

Dr. WarrerRMAN. These gentlemen are from the United States 
National Committee under the National Academy of Sciences. 

Mr. THomas. How are we doing? How are we doing on the 
satellite? 

Mr. Rerp. The satellite program is going very well. 

Mr. Yarrs. That is what we read in the papers, Doctor. 

Mr. THomas. That is an understatement. This sphere part has 
been ready to go for how long? 

Mr. OpisHaw. Several months. 

Mr. Rerp. Several months for the No. 1 sphere. 


PURPOSE OF IGY SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE 


Mr. Tuomas. And it is not too far distant until the Navy will come 
up with a powerplant, we hope. Now, what are you going to do with 
this $2,100,000, Mr. Odishaw? How much money have you had for 
this purpose already? 

Mr. Optsuaw. I think the document before you—— 

Mr. THomas. $28 million? 

Dr. WaTeRMAN. Page 6 of the document. 

Mr. OpisHaw. That indicates there was some $18,362,000 for the 
satellite portion. The total within the IGY, $39 million. 

Mr. THomas. Why this additional bite of $2,100,000? 

Mr. Opisuaw. There have been several reasons. 

Mr. Tuomas. I thought we made a trade with you and Dr. Kaplan 
and Dr. Berkner and all the rest of them that there wasn’t going to 
be any supplemental. 

Dr. WatTeRMAN. One of the chief reasons is that we want to take 
full advantage of the fact that there are already satellites, have been 
satellites in the sky, and there will be others, and we want to take much 
more careful observations of those, to make that possible. 

Mr. Tuomas. What do you mean, you are going to take a look 
here for $2,100,000? 

Mr. Opisuaw. I would break the picture into three parts, Mr. 
Chairman. First, let me say that there are two principal factors 
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that have led to our submitting a request for these additional funds. 
In the first place, as Dr. Waterman pointed out—— 

Mr. Tuomas. Radio and optical tracking, orbit computation, 
scientific instrumentation, and related expenses. 

Mr. Yarss. Are these to track the Russian satellites? 

Mr. OpisHaw. In part. The impact of the Russian program has 
led to some of these requests. The problem of tracking and following 
the Russian satellites has imposed an additional burden on the groups 
in the IGY program which were financed to follow the satellites. 

In addition, the increased latitudinal coverage of the Russian 
satellites—their range is from approximately 65° above and below 
the Equator—has called for some additional efforts in some of the 
programs to get coverage in the Far North and in the Far South. 

Now, another portion that again relates to the availability of the 
Soviet satellites has to do with the ionospheric studies, and there are 
a number of experiments in that category which are extremely 
valuable. The transmissions at 20 and 40 megacycles make possible 
a very important set of studies of the ionosphere, because you have 
signals of known frequency coming to us from a region of interest, 
either in the ionosphere or above it. 

It is true that radio stars are also used in this connection, but 
there we don’t know enough about the nature of the signal properly 
to interpret that signal in terms of analyzing the ionosphere. With 
these 2 transmissions at 20 and 40 megacycles we do know enough 
about the nature of that signal and can get the facts. 

Some interesting observations have already been made, including 
a peculiar phenomenon where you seem to get a ductlike effect in 
the ionosphere that goes around about half the world, so you can 
pick up a signal from the opposite side of the earth. There are a 
number of such studies that can be made. 

Dr. WaTeRMAN. For example, the Alaska station kept track of 
the Russian satellite all the way around. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 

Mr. Tuomas. Miss Reporter, will you put page 5 in the record at 
this point, and also pages 6 and 7? 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Summary of obligations by activity 





re pik NS Fh eh a — is 
Cumulative} Available |Totalavail-| Revised | Additional 


obligations | fiscal year able estimate | amount 
| | 1958-60 requested 
1d aoe eee aici cea chectesn taken ae eens 
1. Geophysical research related to the 
earth’s atmosphere 
(a) Basic atmosphere research ..| $6, 689,470 | $1, 832,030 | $8, 521,500 | $8, 521, 500 0 
(5) Earth satellite exploration... __..| 15, 769, 190 2, 592, 810 | 18, 362,000 | 20, 462,000 |+$2, 100, 000 
Subtotal _ - ie .------| 22, 458, 660 4, 424,840 | 26, 883, 500 28, 983, 500 | +2, 100, 000 
2. Geophysical research related to the | | 
planet earth 4, 583, 281 1, 355, 719 5, 939, 000 5, 939, 000 0 
3. Related scientific support activities 3, 743, 904 | 927, 596 4, 671, 500 4, 671, 500 0 
4. Scientific direction and administration. 801, 087 704, 913 1, 506, 000 1, 506, 000 0 
Total. ..-----.| 31, 586, 932 413, 068 39, 000, 000 41, 100, 000 2, 100, 000 
Provision for sec. 1311 adjustment _ ee —9, 923, 996 | +0 923, 996 | | 
1, 100, 000 +42, 100, 000 














BORN kaki cppitins Sati domdut dpe daeh | ‘21, 662, 936 | 17, 337, 064 39, 000, 000 | 4 
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Summary of the International Geophysical Year earth satellite program— Budget 











requirements 
Presently |rotal eel Difference 
available fequirements) 
cen GN GNI oo 3...) cctaecrmeereaarmmcleatounaneninn’ $5, 800, 000 $6, 000, 000 +$200, 000 
ae et er Pee 1, 979, 190 2, 918, 190 +939, 000 
3. Radio tracking and telemetering ---..............-.-.-.--.- 6, 371, 000 6, 558, 000 +187, 000 
RS Cre ea a es 3, 166, 810 3, 615, 810 +449, 000 
5. Orbit computation Ml OU itso swk echo chicos sdeene ees 828, 000 1, 098, 000 +200, 000 
6. Scientific coordination _........__- np bebe campeamaaieaninae 147, 000 272, 000 +125, 000 
TPE case: siepannsatichiinds he siniciticasiansaiiainitaine tein aed eaeee 18, 362, 000 20, 462, 000 +2, 100, 000 
eeenery of appTeNee omen by arate A mount 
Personal services___.______- P Dit oa te $653, 145 


Travel een te eA ng. Se ec esal tana Sek ae 89, 230 
T ransportation of things- tS 


pa OS 1) SUT Be Oe 2 SA re 49, 980 
Communication services __ SLA AL So ea a: eee 66, 285 
Rents and utility services ___ : See ees le ae 284, 740 
FP GIN SONIIOG IN aie ce nd oo HD oan edad 31, 800 
Other contractual services __-__-_-_-_- cae op ices setae aodtaticn aaa 183, 150 


Supplies and materials - __ ia) es Be oF 233, 090 


Equipment - - - Use 2 OE cube J ee _ 507, 500 
Tanes and aeseuiente.n.. 0 «sucu oes deletes 1, 080 


SE ne ant wiiieso eine apna ahi deo bean aera aati 2, 100, 000 


Mr. THomas. W ing is this $2.1 million going to be spent and how 
much of the total funds have you obligated and why is it necessary to 
come in here at this stage of the game for a $2 million supplemental? 

Mr. OpisHaw. Well, in response to your first question, page 6 has a 
breakdown of the principal categories of this $2.1 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. The total appropriation to date has been $39 million. 

Dr. WarEerRMAN. For the whole of the IGY. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 


BREAKDOWN OF ESTIMATE BY ACTIVITY 


Why is it necessary to come in here at this date and ask for a supple- 
mental of $2,100,000. You break it down into launching and propul- 
sion, $200,000; satellite instrumentation, $939,000; radio tracking and 
telemetering, $187,000; optical tracking, $449,000; orbit computation 
and data, $200,000; scientific coordination, $125,000. 


BREAKDOWN OF ESTIMATE BY OBJECT 


You have $653,145 for salaries. You have $89,230 for travel; 
transportation, $49,980; rents and utility services, $284,740; other 
contractual services, $183,150; and supplies and materials, $233,090; 
and equipment, $507,000. 

Where is this money going to be spent? 

Mr. Optsuaw. Where? 

‘Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. OpisHaw. At the public and private laboratories. For ex- 
ample, some of these funds will go to the State University of lowa; 
some to the Jet Propulsion Laboratory at the California Institute 
of Technology. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that where Dr. Van Allen is? 

Mr. OpisHaw. Yes, at Iowa. 
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Mr. Tuomas. He is a good one, too. You know, I am really in 
favor of Iowa. 

Mr. Jonas. I thought they had funds in the bill last year for this 
program. 

Mr. THomas. $39 million. 

Mr. Jonas. I know. Over $18 million of it was for the satellite 
program, including provisions for radio tracking. I thought the delay 
in completing our tracking plans was what held up our launching 
schedule or caused it to be postponed. 

Dr. Waterman. The urgency of this is for the reason that we 
want to get full information from the Russian satellites and their 
signals. 

Mr. Jonas. We were told there would be a complete exchange of 
information and they would give us complete information. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is this to track the Russian satellites or our own? 

Dr. WATERMAN. The Russian satellites are doing two different 
things than ours. The first is that they travel with an orbit which is 
inclined at 65° to the Equator. That is nearly going around the 
poles. Ours is inclined only to 40° of the Equator. 

Tuomas. $39 million has been obligated? ? 

Dr. WaterMAN. Mr. Sheppard, can you give that? 

Mr. Suepparp. Not accurately, I am afraid, but I think it is all 
obligated but about $7 million. 

Dr. WarerRMAN. The second reason is that the Russian satellite 

Mr. Tuomas. You don’t need this $2,100,000, then, if you have $7 
million unobligated. 

Mr. SHepparp. That balance is committed. That is for planned 
projects, including personal services and that sort of continuing cost 
in order to carry this thing out for the balance of the year. 

Mr. Tuomas. When is Dr. Kaplan and Dr. Berkner coming to 
town? 

Dr. WaTeRMAN. We don’t know. We can find out. 

The second reason is that the Russian satellite is broadcasting on a 
different wavelength band, which has different properties. It is bent 
going through the ionosphere, as Mr Odishaw said, and we want to 
know a lot about this. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many people are involved in this $653,145 for 
personal services? 

Mr. Opisuaw. We don’t have a breakdown on the number of people 
involved with us but we can provide the committee with that infor- 
mation. 

EQUIPMENT FOR TRACKING OF SATELLITES 


Mr. Yates. Does this mean that the equipment that was purchased 
for the purpose of tracking the Russian satellites on other wavelengths 
is not usable? 

Dr. WaTeRMAN. We didn’t have any for tracking the Russian 
satellites. Only for tracking our own. 

Mr. Yates. You didn’t expect the Russians to have a satellite so 
soon? 

Dr. WaTerRMAN. We didn’t plan for it. 

Mr. Yates. I don’t really understand that. You told us the Rus- 
sians had a program and presumably you were going to work with 
them in the exchange of information both from “their satellites and 
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from ours. Now, there was a request for equipment to track theirs 
to get the information. 

Dr. WatrerMAN. We couldn’t know what the Russians were going 
to do until they did it, and therefore we couldn’t prepare for it. | 
mean in detail. 

Mr. Yates. Well, I don’t understand your answer to Mr. Jonas’ 
question the other day, then, when he asked you whether you knew 
what the Russians were going to do, whether they were living up to 
their agreement. You told him “yes.” Now you say you didn’t 
know what the Russians are going to do. 

Dr. WarrerMAN. According to the agreement they don’t have to 
give this information very far in advance, but there are so many ways 
you can instrument a satellite and so many wavelengths it can broad- 
cast on that one can’t plan what to do about those things until he 
knows what the specifications are. The Russians 

Mr. Yates. How long would it take you to get the equipment to 
track them? One satellite is down already. 

Dr. WarerMAN. We want to do this as quickly as we can, to 
anticipate the fact that undoubtedly the Russians will have more 
satellites and we want to take full scientific advantage. 

Mr. Jonas. You won’t know what wavelength they are on. You 
will have to start over again as you are having to do in this instance. 

Mr. OpisHaw. They have indicated at the last meeting of the 
CSAGI Rocket and Satellite Conference that they plan to continue 
the use of 20 and 40 megacycles 

Mr. Yates. Suppose they change? 

Dr. WaTERMAN. We will have to do the best we can. 

Mr. OpisHaw. One has to maintain some flexibility. I might say 
that five of the minitrack stations are now on both 108 megacycles—— 

Dr. WarerRMAN. That is our wave length. 

Mr. Opisuaw. And 40 megacycle equipment, and we have been 
tracking the Soviet satellites with that gear. In addition to those 
5 stations we have used a number of other gears, both at 20 and 40 
megacycles, and tracked successfully both of their satellites and have 
acquired a considerable body of data already which, if analyzed and 
subjected to theoretical research, can give us some very valuable 
data on the ionosphere. 

Now, an experiment of this kind, or, rather, I should say a set of 
experiments having to do with the ionosphere, is a set of experiments 
that we would want to do ourselves. It is not necessarily an intrinsic 
part of their program. I would imagine that they will attempt to 
analyze these signals themselves in the fashion that we might, but 
from one point of view it is not a proper “inboard” experiment. It 
is not a package. It is primarily designed as a radio signal that can 
be readily picked up and therefore the experiment is conducted on 
the ground. We have an opportunity here to conduct this type of 
experiment on the ground and in particular immediately, and analyze 
the current data we have where we have gotton some very interesting 
preliminary insights into the ionosphere. The results can be very, 
very important. 

Mr. Yates. Well, I just wonder whether or not we have been caught 
unprepared again inasmuch as one Russian satellite is already down. 

suppose some of this material would have gone for tracking of that 
satellite. 
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Now, how long will Sputnik No. 2 last? Would you be able to get 
your material in time now in order to track that? 

Mr. OpisHaw. Yes. We expect to be able to get it up in time. 
In terms of-—— 

Mr. Yates. Can anybody estimate how long the second sputnik 
will stay in its orbit? 

Mr. OptsHaw. I think there have been some approximations, but I 
do not believe they are very good. I think we need a little more time 
on it. But in terms of the equipment items in this budget, insofar as 
they concern tracking, they are not very large, and if one makes an 
assumption that perhaps there might be a change in some of these 
programs, in this case let us say the Sov iet program, this would not 
entail an expenditure of personal services. One would have acquired 
some capital goods which would have permanent value. It would not 
be a waste of that money and we would not spend any of the money for 
personal services in this tracking portion of the program with respect 
to the Soviet satellites if these signals that they say will be on at 20 
and 40 megacyles in fact are not 

Mr. Yates. What portion of your $2,100,000 which you are re- 
questing is for tracking of the Soviet satellite? 

Mr. Opisnaw. Well- 

Mr. Yates. What portion of the amount requested is attributable 
to the tracking of Soviet satellites? 

Mr. WaterMaAN. In the table on page 36, line 3— 

Mr. Tuomas. $449,000. 

Mr. Yares. It is more than that It is for radio tracking, too 

Mr. Tuomas. Gentlemen, everybody is tired and worn out. Doc- 
tor, why don’t you and Mr. Odishaw go back to the office and get 
your facts and figures together so you can answer some of these ques- 
tions, and I am sure you have the answers. And let us have a pretty 
nice little record on it. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. TxHomas. Let us all take a little rest and come back tomorrow 
at 10. 





JANUARY 24, 1958. 

Mr. Tuomas. Gentlemen, will the committee please come to order? 

We have with us this morning Dr. Kaplan and Mr. Odishaw and 
their colleagues. Let us take a look at this supplemental for the IGY 
wherein you seek $2.1 million. 

What do you want this $2,100,000 for? How are you going to 
spend it? 

Before we go into that you had better tell us how you are doing 
over there. How are you getting along with the Russians, Chinese, 
Japanese, French, British, Germans, and everybody all over the 
world? You are an internationalist now; are you not? 

Dr, Kapian. We certainly are. 

I first want to apologize in case my hearing is a little bad on ac- 
count of these flights. I will say I am very clad to be here, although 
we did not expect to have to come back for additional funds. 

Mr. Tuomas. You did not have to come back. We are embarrassed 
about it. We just expressed a desire to see you, if you were in town. 


f 
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STATEMENT OF DR. JOSEPH C. KAPLAN 


Dr. Kap.an. I was referring to the fact that there is a supplemental 
request. I think it is quite clear that the events that have taken 
place during the first few months am the IGY, events I do not have to 
refer to—laune hing of the U.S. S. R. satellite, the increased pace of 
our own program—have caused us to take another look, to reexamine 
our program, and the result of it is this supplemental request. 

I might say that the part of the IGY program dealing with the 
satellite, the part that the United States National Committee is 
responsible for, has gone very well. Dr. Porter, who is the chairman 
of our technical panel on the earth satellite program, whom you 
know from his earlier appearance, has certainly devoted so much 
time to it that I sometimes wonder, as he probably wonders about me, 
how we hold our respective jobs at our institutions. But the panel 
has worked well with its subcommittees. 

This proposal reflects not only changes in the program such as the 
Army coming into the picture with the Jupiter-C launching device, 
but it also reflects quite a few new scientific programs, particularly 
studies of the ionosphere utilizing satellite radio signals. This is an 
entirely new technique of looking at the ionosphere which may very 
well revolutionize ionospheric .research; the opportunity has come 
as a result of the alertness with which United States scientists re- 
sponded to the launching of the Russian satellites broadcasting on 20- 
and 40-megacycle frequencies. 

I think this is a rather remarkable thing that we have been able 
to take advantage of. Here, if I may suggest, Mr. Thomas, perhaps 
Dr. Porter would want to add some additional general remarks. 

Mr. Tuomas. Dr. Porter, we are grateful to you for coming over 
today. We hope we did not inconvenience you too much. We would 
certainly be delighted to hear from you. 

Dr. Porter. Yes, Mr. Chairman. It is certainly a pleasure to 
come back to this group again. 


BASIS FOR SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST FOR FUNDS 


The principal reasons for the additional moneys requested result 
from additional work which now appears to be essential to the proper 
use of the satellite as a scientific tool, is a result of three things. 
The first “is the necessity to observe and to compute the positions of 
U.S. S. R. satellites as they come on. 

At the time the original budget was made out, we questioned 
whether or not the U.S. S. R. satellite program was really going to 
come about at all, although there was some evidence that it would. 

Mr. Tuomas. This money will be used in that field, to track 
Russian satellites No. 3, 4, 5, and 6—certainly not 1 and 2, then? 

Dr. Porter. We are operating at the moment on the basis that 
there will be not more than approximately one Russian satellite per 
month during the remainder of the fiscal period. 

Mr. Tuomas. In other words, it is for Russian satellites to come, 
and not for those in the air now? 

Dr. Porter. Yes, sir. 

As a result of the experience we have had in the first two Russian 
satellites, we now have a fairly good appreciation as to just what 
is required. 
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The second necessity is the work which results from plans to speed 
up and enlarge the United States satellite program somewhat, which 
indirectly results, | think, from the presence of the U. S.S. R. satellite. 

Mr. Tuomas. You say “speed up.”’ When are we going to be 
able to do a little business? Do you want that off the record? 

Dr. Porter. I wish I were able to give it to you. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tuomas. Tell us about the figures of $2,100,000. Give us a 
complete breakdown. Does the figure mean anything, or is it purely 
a guess? 

Dr. Porter. Most of these figures mean what they say. There is, 
of course, some estimation in it, but the estimationis made on the 
basis of experience. 


SATELLITE INSTRUMENTATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomas. You have satellite instrumentation. When did you 
decide you needed this extra $939,000? 

Dr. Porter. All of this was decided after the launching of the earth 
satellite. 

Mr. Tuomas. Launching and propulsion, $200,000. 

Dr. Porrrer. You are looking at page what? 

Mr. Tuomas. I am just jumping from page to page. You have 
personal services, $653,145. How many people do you want for that 
amount? Where will they be stationed? 

Dr. Porter. I believe we have them listed. What page are you 
looking at? 

Mr. Vurse.i. Page 7; it is pages 6 and 7. 

Dr. Porter. These are broken down in personal services. There 
is a breakdown which is not available in this document. In personal 
services, we can break these down under launching and propellent 
phases. I will describe briefly what we are talking about. There is an 
experiment which seems highly desirable to do. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where are these funds going to be spent, Doctor? 

Dr. Porter. They will be spent in the agencies which have been 
listed in the program. 

Mr. Tuomas. Will they be spent in the District of Columbia, or 
in one of our posts outside the continental United States? Will it 
be in the test center in Florida? 

Dr. Porter. To some extent in all of these. Mr. Reid, would you 
like to say something on this? 

Mr. Rep. With regard to the chairman’s question about the 
personnel that would be involved in the instrumentation program, 
that, I think, principally covers the ionospheric experimental program 
that has been projected here to utilize the new propagations at 20 
and 40 megacveles. 


IONOSPHERIC MEASUREMENTS PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomas. What is new in the ionospheric program that warrants 
a supplemental? 

Dr. Porter. I would like to describe the ionospheric program in 
some detail, if | may. This was to have been the third item I wanted 
to introduce in the record as the reason for the total supplemental 
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budget. The program stems from the desirability of making measure- 
ments on the ionosphere using primarily, but not exclusively, radio 
transmissions from the U.S. S. R. satellites, of which we now expect 
to have a number available during IGY. 

The ionosphere, as you know, is a layer of charged particles, or a 
series of layers of charged particles above the surface of the earth, 
and the classical methods of observing it have been to bounce radio 
waves from the ground against these layers of particles and receive 
them again on the surface. 

The advent of the satellite makes it possible to study these layers 
in an entirely different way by sending radio waves down through the 
layers and observing the ways in which they are bent as they pass 
through these layers. The observation of the ionosphere by this 
means is critical to frequency of the radiation. Some frequencies 
are much more sensitive than others, and the 40 megacycle and 20 
megacycle frequencies of the U. S. S. R. satellites provide us with 
ready-made sources for making measurements of this kind. 

It is also possible, and we think desirable, to attempt to add at least 
one such transmission, or a transmission of a somewhat similar char- 
acter on one or more of our own satellites. 


EARTH SATELLITE PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Reporter, will you be good enough to insert 
pages 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 in the record at this point? 
(The pages referred to follow:) 


EARTH SATELLITE PROGRAM 


raises nets saute salle aear aie tienes een nas .. $18, 362, 000 
3 fi +2, 100, 000 


Presently available 
Additional amount requested 


tevised amount_- . aS oe 20, 462, 000 


SUMMARY OF THE UNITED STATES IGY EARTH SATELLITE PROGRAM 


Launching of the Russian satellites on October 4 and November 3, 1957, has 
caused a thorough reevaluation of the United States program by the technical 
panels and committees of the United States National Committee for the IGY 
In the light of this evaluation, several changes in the time schedule and content of 
United States satellite plans appeared to be desirable to fully capitalize on the 
scientific opportunities presented by the Russian satellites, to improve the poten- 
tial value of experimental data expected from United States satellites, and to adapt 
the scientific program to an accelerated schedule for placing a United States 
satellite in orbit. 

The estimated additional cost of the revised United States satellite program is 
$2,100,000. The purpose of this statement is to summarize progress of the satel- 
lite program to date and to explain in detail the modifications which now are indi- 
cated in the United States plans. 

Background of the earth satellite program.—The IGY earth satellite program, as 
originally submitted to the Congress in the spring of 1956, provided for a broad, 
scientific program, including ground observations and satellite-borne experiments 
in conjunction with 12 launc hina attempts to be provided by the Department of 
De fer ise 

Experiments of the following general types were proposed for the program: 

1. Determination of outer atmosphere densities by observation of the air 

drag effect upon the satellite’s orbit. 

2. Obtaining of more accurate measures of the earth’s equatorial radius and 
oblateness, of intercontinental distances, and other geodetic data than are 
presently available. 

3. Long-term observations of solar ultraviolet radiation. 

4. Studies of intensities and fluctuations in intensity of the cosmic and 
other particle radiations impinging upon the atmosphere. 
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5. Determination of the density of hydrogen atoms and ions in inter- 
planetary space. 

6. Observations of the Chapman-Stormer current ring. 

7. If possible, determination of the distribution of mass in the earth’s 
crust along the orbital track. 

An appropriste optical tracking network was also proposed with an associated 
computation center for the computation of precise orbits and the analysis of 
orbital data. In addition, there ws proposed an extensive network of radio 
tracking stations, which would provide orbital data for acquisition of the satellite 
by the precision cameras of the optical network, and would provide observational 
data under all conditions of visibility as well as reception of the radio telemetry 
signals of the satellite experiments. 

Scientific aspects of the program were to be the responsibility of the National 
Academy of Sciences through the United States National Committee for the 
International Geophysical Yesr; the Department of Defense was assigned re- 
sponsibility for placing the satellites in orbit and supplying the large-scale logistics 
associated with the program, the National Science Foundation was designated 
as the agency having fiscal and general Government liaison responsibility for the 
satellite program. 

Launching.—In discharging its launching responsibility the Department of 
Defense established Project Vanguard under the management of the Naval 
Research Laboratory. It was understood that the Department of Defense would 
provide the 12 satellite launchings for the IGY program, using 6 vehicles provided 
by the DOD and an additional 6 to be procured through the IGY budget. The 
1956 IGY budget request, which contained a $19,262,000 estimate for the earth 
satellite program, contained an item of $6,184,000 for this purpose. Subsequent 
to the approval of the 1956 appropriation, $5,800,000 was provided to the Defense 
Department to meet needs in the Vanguard launching program. Subsequently, 
it was indicated by the Department of Defense that budgetary stringency would 
probably restrict the launchings to 6 attempts, and on November 8, 1957, that the 
Vanguard program would include 2 supplementary launchings for IGY scientific 
satellites making use of the capabilities of the Jupiter-C vehicle of the United 
States Army. 

Radio tracking and telemetry.—Ten special radio stations were to be provided 
for precisely tracking a 108-megacycle radio signal from the satellite, utilizing a 
radio interferometer principle with a calibrated antenna array for obtaining 
precise locations. These stations were also to include facilities for reception and 
recording of satellite telemetry signals. 

The 10 planned stations, 8 of them arranged in a picket fence along the 75th 
meridian, have now been equipped and established in operation. The develop- 
ment and fabrication of the electronic equipment which occupies one large trailer 
van for each station has been carried out by the Naval Research Laboratory 
with the support of IGY funds. Operation and communication services for the 
network are provided by the Department of Defense. Five of the stations 
have been modified for alternate operation at 40 megacycles to permit radio 
tracking of the U.S. 8. R. satellites. 

Instrumentation.—Experiments for use in conjunction with the six Vanguard 
launchings have been designed and are now in various stages of test and fabrication 
as flight packages to meet the proposed launching schedule. An intensive pro- 
gram for environmental testing of satellite experimental packages is being carried 
out by the Naval Research Laboratory. In the interest of assuring maximum 
reliability, the number of packages for each satellite experiment was increased to 
5; 3 for flight use with spares and 2 for environmental testing. Experi- 
mental packages for use with the Juniter-C launchings have also been designed 
and are under test at the Jet Propulsion Laboratory, California Institute of 
Technology, to meet the launching schedule proposed by the Department of 
Defense. Because of the difference in flight characteristics of the Jupiter-C 
and the Vanguard, the JPL experimental packages are of cylindrical rather than 
spherical shape and are otherwise subjected to modification in design and test 
conditions. 

The scope of the present roster of satellite experiments includes all of the seven 
experiments originally proposed, omitting only the determination of density of 
hydrogen atoms and ions in interplanetary space. In addition, however, mete- 
orological experiments covering the measurement of the earth’s cloud cover and 
the heat balance of the planet earth are now included as well as a measurement of 
solar X-radiation and a special inflatable sphere for rapid air-drag determinations. 
Altogether the present experimental program includes the preparation of 29 flight 
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packages in comparison with the 18 which were estimated to be necessary in 
the original program. 

The availability of 20- and 40-megacycle signal transmissions from the U.S. S. R. 
satellites led to their use in ionospheric measurements by many communications 
and ionospheric scientists in the United States. The value of these experiments 
for providing new data on upper atmosphere ion distribution and radio propaga- 
tion characteristics under various solar-terrestrial relationships is now clearly 
evident and recommends an expansion of the scientific program in this area. 

Optical tracking.—The precision optical tracking network was planned to in- 
clude 12 stations located throughout the world. Responsibility for establishment 
and operation of the network, including development and construction of the 
telescopic camera equipment, has been assigned to the Smithsonian Astrophysical 
Observatory. Arrangements for the stations have been made by the Smithsonian 
Institution through the IGY national committees of the respective countries, in 
coordination with the United States Department of State. 

A full complement of station equipment has been provided to each of the 
tracking stations, including precision crystal clocks of special design. Design has 
been completed for the special optical tracking cameras, and a manufacturing 
program for these is now underway. One acceptable camera was completed on 
September 25, and a second is being completed at the present time. Present 
plans call for the rapid completion of the remaining 10 cameras and their delivery 
and installation at the stations by August 1, 1958. This represents some delay 
in the original schedule of deliveries, arising from manufacturing difficulties in- 
herent in the novel design of the telescopic cameras. Some additional cost of 
the cameras has necessarily resulted from these complications of manufacture, as 
well as from the general rise in manufacturing costs since original estimates were 
formulated. 

In order to establish the optical tracking network in effective operation at the 
time of the initial launching of United States satellites, plans have recently been 
formulated for the initiation of operation at some of the stations using ballistic 
telescopic cameras on loan from agencies of the Department of Defense. This 
equipment, though valuable on an interim basis, is not ideally adapted to satellite 
tracking, and increased program costs have necessarily resulted from additional 
installation, operator training, and other changeover proble ms in connection with 
the interim program 

Orbit computation and data analysis.—Computation centers were planned in 
connection with the optical and radio tracking networks, to carry out scientific 
computations and analysis of satellite orbits, as well as to establish search ephem- 
erides which would permit observation of satellites by scientists throughout the 
world. Such centers have been established by the Smithsonian Astrophysical 
Observatory and the Naval Research Laboratory, respectively. These facilities 
have already been in use for calculating and predicting the orbits of U. 8. 8. R. 
satellites 1957—alpha and 1957—beta. New scientific information on upper atmos- 
pheric air drag has been derived from analyses of these data by scientists at both 
institutions. Originel plans specifically included computations only for satellites 
launched by the United States. However, the scientific value derived from full 
study of all IGY artificial satellites indicates the necessity for expanding the 
original computational program. 


DURATION OF IGY PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomas. How long is the JGY going to last—3, 4, 5 years? 
Shall we change the name and just leave the word ‘International’? 
How many years will it last, Dr. Kaplan? 

Dr. Kapian. I would like to comment on that. Everything that 
we have planned 

Mr. THomas. In other words, how long is an international 1-year 
period—3 years, 4 years or 5? 

Dr. Kaptan. It is in the 18 months that we originally envisaged, 
and there is nothing in the original budget or this budget that con- 
templates any longer period for the activity of the United States 
IGY measurement program. All of the planning for the supple- 
mental budget is as realistic as we can devise or consider in terms of 


the original plans for the IGY, including, of course, the data reduc- 
tion, and things of that sort. 
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So there has been no change. These additional items simply 
reflect, 1 think, what is normally the dynamic nature of any experi- 
ment. New opportunities come which make the experiment more 
valuable. We feel it is our duty to science and the Nation, particu- 
larly now, to propose such a program. I might say that in all of our 
thinking we have planned the IGY, not in terms of an 18 months’ 
result or observation, but in terms of the whole scientific stature of 
this Nation in a field which has, with some degree of suddenness, now 
taken on far more significance for the welfare of the Nation, I think, 
than anyone—even some of us—may have realized, although I think 
we were reasonably foresighted and imaginative in taking this into 
account. 

Mr. Tuomas. The committee thinks you will come up with some- 
thing very far reaching and revolutionary. We believe that firmly. 





PROGRESS OF THE IGY PROGRAM 


When did the year really get started? 

Dr. Kapian. Renate it got started on July 1, 1957. Actually, 
in terms of any practical preparations for the lagi we took 
advantage of opportunities for pre-IGY experiments. For instance, 
one of the outstanding results prior to that period was simply to take 
advantage of the logistics operations of the Navy down to the Antare- 
tic in terms of the cosmic ray experiments of Professor Simpson at the 
University of Chicago. 

Mr. Tuomas. You really did not get started until about October 1 
did you? 

Dr. Kapuan. Of this year? 

Mr. Tuomas. No; last year. 

Dr. Kapian. Actually the program started July 1, but many 
things occurred before then; for instance, rocket firings to test the 
Fort Churchill facility. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have had 5 or 6 months of actual operation? 

Dr. Kaptan. Approximately so. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is your reaction as to the results? Are you 
satisfied? Is any phase of the program not going as you planned 
it or anticipated? 

Give us your general reaction to your accomplishments. 

Dr. Kaptan. I would say personally I am far more than satisfied. 
Mr. Odishaw has recently written, and there is now in print, a review 
of the first phase of the IGY which brings out some of the outstanding 
results. 

Mr. Tuomas. There was quite a bit of interest in that. That 
appeared about Monday or Tuesday of this week in the Washington 
papers, did it not? 

Dr. Kapitan. This was an article commented on in considerable de- 
tail in the New York Times, and local papers. Newsweek had it in 
its science section. It received a considerable reaction among science 
writers. I think it reflects an extremely satisfactory rate of progress, 
in some areas actually quite exciting. Our entirely revised notions 
of the nature of the Antarctic Continent, for instance, the character 
of the substructure, the amount of ice, et cetera, is something none of 
us would have foreseen. This occurred very close to the beginning 
of the program. 
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The sun has been unusually cooperative. As you recall, we selected 
this time to coincide with increased solar activity. The effect was 
such that on the day before the formal day of launching the program, 
we had one of the biggest solar flares that has ever been observed, to 
an extent that some of us were even accused of having arranged that. 
That was quickly disavowed, because we certainly have not reached 
that point. 

I would say, looking at it as objectively, as I can from the outside, 
as a scientist, that it has been an extremely successful scientific pro- 
gram and personally I always revert to my role as a teacher, which I 
still try to keep up with, from the point of view of its impact on the 
national scene, the point of view of education, and the varied demands 
and both scientific and general conferences. Large groups—such as 
the National Association of Manufacturers, for instance—have invited 
the scientists to address them, and I think it is probably the first time 
they ever did that. This is a byproduct of the IGY that I think is 
fairly notable. 

It has thrown on us an amount of responsibility that we did not an- 
ticipate, but one to which I think, with Mr. Odishaw’s able direction, 
with a particularly good group within that field in our office, I think we 
have responded very well. 

The amount of good publicity and good writing that is going on 
about this is, I think, a pretty good indication of the program’s prog- 
ress. It is to me a completely rounded program, including the science 
and the better public consciousness of what science is. In some wav 
the fact that we are living on this planet, I think, has appealed to the 
public, and again particularly to the youngsters. It is not quite as 
remote as stars or nebulae. They see something that they are on, 
and have been constantly surprised, I think, at the variety of things 
that are going on which have considerable practical significance. 

That is a long way of saying it, but this is the way college professors 
say it, saving that we are satisfied. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are satisfied? 

Dr. Kapian. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. If you are satisfied, we are going to be satisfied with 
you. 

Dr. Kapitan. At the National Science Board meeting the other day, 
Father Hesburgh, the president of Notre Dame, who is a member of 
the National Science Board, after the Board had heard our presenta- 
tion, made the statement that in his opinion the secondary aspects, 
that is, the educational and public information results of IGY, in his 
opinion, were worth the entire cost of the program. 

Well, that was music to my ears. Perhaps it is not an extravagant 
state ment in terms of the problem that faces this Nation, and in recog- 
nizing the fact that science is no longer something that is on the 
periphery of our considerations, but it is something that is a real part 
of the complete posture of this Nation in peacetime, defense, economy, 
and everything else. 

It is closer, I think, to the center of events than it has ever been. 
I think this is what Father Hesburgh had in mind in making his very 
flattering comments. I took a little of that personally, since I have 
made a number of speeches at Notre Dame. However, I might say 
that literally every member of the committee, as we are distributed 
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over the country—Dr. Porter, Dr. Ravelle, and others, have responded 
to practically every call. 

I think Mr. Yates knows of the day I spent in Chicago, where they 
really gave me a workout. I just came there casually. I am going 
again in February and I shudder to think what they are going to do 
with me on February 12. I know I am going to take a lot of 
vitamin pills with me for those 2 days, because every time I get a 
letter from Chicago—— 

Mr. Yates. Beware. 

Dr. Kapitan. Beware is right. They mean well. We try to 
respond. It has actually been a pleasant and satisfying part of the 
program. 

EFFECT OF IGY AFTER ITS TERMINATION 


Mr. Yates. Do you feel that the experiment that is represented 
by the IGY will have been concluded at the termination of the year? 

Dr. Kapian. I am sorry— 

Mr. Yates. Do you believe that the experiment that has been 
undertaken during the IGY will have been completed by the end of 
the year? 

Dr. Kapuan. In the sense of our planning, yes, but certainly what 
science does in response to the opening up of new vistas will be a con- 
tinued—for instance, in response to a program like our earth-satellite 
program on the part of astronomers, engineers, theoretical physicists, 
meteorologists—these people are going to go on thinking and planning. 

Mr. Yates. I heard the director of the Denver laboratory Sunday 
ona TV program. He indicated there was thinking now of continuing 
the work after the official termination of the IGY, or rather, I think 
what he said was he contemplated that the IGY may be extended. 

Dr. Kapian. No; in no sense at all. 

Dr. Kuorsrsa. It will not be identified as IGY, but undoubtedly 
looking at it broadly, the new knowledge gained through the IGY 
is going to stimulate a great deal of new work that is bound to be 
carried forward after IGY closes. 

Mr. Yates. Speaking for myself, I would approve a continuation 
of the experiment. [| think it is doing much to bring the nations of 
the world closer together through the scientific ties that are being 
built up and through the exchange of knowledge. I would like to 
consider the possibility of changing the name from IGY to Interna- 
tional Geophysical Institution, or something along that line, so that 
the great work now being done can be continued. 

I assume it will not be as expensive in the future as it is now, because 
you are really in the middle of a crash program now. Perhaps in the 
future it would be well to contemplate a permanent institution of 
this type. 

Dr. Kaptan. Mr. Odishaw, I think, can comment on that. I would 
like to make one statement, and that is that the relationship and 
planning and execution that has been necessary as a part of the 
IGY, between the National Academy of Science and the National 
Science Foundation, has in my opinion established at least one 
successful pattern of important scientific research in this Nation. 

There are obviously others and in this context we have as individ- 
uals, as members of the Academy, as members of the panels that have 
planned this program, who will, of course, continue to be scientists 
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after the IGY, and who have thought of what comes afterward. I 
think Mr. Odishaw can give us something specific. 

Mr. Yates. I would like to make one point in response to what you 
have to say. 1 think of the institution to which our good friend, 
former Congressman Cole, has just been named head. Presumably 
this will coordinate activities in atomic energy for all the world. 

{ wondered whether an institution of that sort would not be good 
to continue the work you are doing now. 

Dr. Kapian. Of course, in general in this area the international 
scientific unions that are interested in the phenomenon of the earth, 
the International Scientific Radio Union, the International Union of 
Geodesy and Geophysics, will take on new stature. 

In addition, there are other things being planned at the present 
time on the international scale. 1 think Mr. Odishaw has been quite 
familiar with that program. 

Mr. OpisHaw. The condition that geophysics wil! be in after the 
IGY will vary from field to field. In some fields you probably will 
not need the concentrated effort that you have had in the IGY; for 
example, the longitude and latitude program. It may very well go 
on with the general cooperation that has existed in astronomy in the 
past, but in two areas there has been thought given to needs on an 
international basis for cooperative work. 

One of these is in oceanography and the International Council of 
Scientific Unions has set up a special committee called Special Com- 
mittee on Oceanographic Research (abbreviated, SCOR), and there 
probably will be plans for continued cooperative research on the 
oceans. 

In the IGY appreciable advances in oceanography will be made, 
but the oceans represent a large portion of the world, and this will 
really be a small exploration in terms of the total possibilities, and 
moreover, they are thinking of extending the studies beyond just the 
physical aspects of oceanography. In response to establishment of 
SCOR by the International Council of Scientific Unions, there was 
established a United States national committee for consideration of 
this topic. 

The second area has to do with the Antarctic. Again, the Inter- 
national Council of Scientific Unions has set up a committee, ab- 
breviated SCAR, a Special Committee for Antarctic Research. 
There will be a meeting of that committee, with people engaged in 
work in the Antarctic at the Hague, February 1 to 6, to consider 
post-IGY Antarctic research on a cooperative basis. 

Dr. Bronk, in response to the ICSU invitation, and in response to 
interests of the National Science Foundation, has set up a committee 
for this topic, too, so in those two areas there will be some con- 
sideration of what is valuable, what opportunities there are, what 
gaps there are, what needs there are after IGY closes down. 


RUSSIAN COOPERATION 
Mr. Yates. I would like to ask Dr. Kaplan a question which I 


think Mr. Jonas asked the other day of Dr. Waterman. Are the 
Russians meeting their commitments under the IGY? 
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Dr. Kaptan. I would say in general they certainly are meeting 
their commitments. One has to recognize the fact that even in our 
own program, where I understand we fired some 80 or so rockets, 
that it takes a lot of time to reduce the data and get the data in form 
where formal submission to the various data centers that have been 
established can be achieved. I am personally quite satisfied in terms 
of our relationships through the international committee that they 
are meeting these commitments. 

Mr. Yates. I was wondering about the changing of the wavelengths 
for the reception of the signals. I was under the impression when 
you first appeared before us some time ago that they had agreed that 
their satellite would broadcast on a certain wavelength to which we 
could listen. 

Dr. Kapitan. One hundred and eight megacycles corresponded to 
the wavelength selected by us and announced in the Barcelona meeting. 

Mr. Yates. I was under the further impression that in the original 
hearings we had approved the expenditure of funds for tracking 
equipment for those wavelengths. Now you are coming in for tracking 
equipment for other w avelengths. Apparently we were not aware of 
what they proposed to do at ‘the time you were originally here. 

Dr. Kaptan. Here I think I will defer to Dr. Porter as chairman 
of the technical panel. 

Dr. Porter. With respect to your first question about the commit- 
ments at Barcelona, there was some indefinite language in the way in 
which this was approved. This I do not remember exactly. You are 
certainly correct in that there was an implication that they had been 
a party to a definite—not an agreement, but an understanding at 
least—that the 108-megacycle frequency would be used throughout, 
and it is certainly very true that they have not used the 108-megacycle 
frequency. We have never been Officially informed that they were 
not going to employ 108 megacycles, although there were some 
articles published in radio magazines in Russia to the effect they would 
be using 20 and 40 megacycles. 

When these were first read by us, we thought that this represented 
only an isolated ionospheric experiment and that the 20- and 40-mega- 
cycle transmissions would be carried in addition to the 108 megacycles. 
This was not specifically stated. 

The radio magazine articles did not say whether they would or 
would not carry 108 megacycles. They only referred to this particular 
ionospheric one. We were surprised when the first Russian satellites 
were flown without 108 megacycles. However, there is very little in 
the supplementary budget for tracking equipment, which is related to 
this change in frequency. We were able, with a relatively small ex- 
pense, which was able to be taken care of out of the original budget, 
to convert the existing 108-megacycle equipment, some of it, so that 
it could be used at 40 megacycles. 

We have not atte mpted to track at 20 megacycles so far. If we 
should be required to do tracking at 20 megacycles, which I hasten to 
add would be very inaccurate tracking at best, because of the very 
large bendings of the ionosphere, we would expect to make use of 
existing equipment in this country which has been set up for radio 
astronomy purposes and propagation experiments, and which could be 
used for this purpose for a reasonable period, simply by paying a little 
of the cost to the agencies concerned to pay for their operating time. 
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We do not expect to have to invest any sizable amounts in new 
tracking equipment regardless of what frequency the U. 5, 5. R. 
chooses to use. We are basically now using the Minitrack network, 
about a half to two-thirds of the stations of which can be switched 
back and forth from 108 megacycles to 40 megacycles on very short 
notice. 

Mr. Yates. If you are able to track it now, why do you need the 
additional equipment requested in this justification? 

Dr. Porter. A good deal of the so-called equipment actually rep- 
resents magnetic tape, and operating time, and transportation of 
tape. The question of magnetic tape is a rather surprising one. It 
surprised me when I began to look at the figures involved, but let us 
just consider one particular satellite flight. We require about one 
roll of magnetic tape, about 2,500 feet of tape, for each pass over a 
Minitrack station, with a recording of telemetry for certain tracking 
information as well, and magnetic tape costs about $30 a roll. 

We run 20 rolls a day, for about 20 passes, which are observed— 
some passes are observed from more than one station—and this adds 
up to about $600 a day for one satellite for just magnetic tape alone, 
and when we add on to this the transportation, quick transportation 
of these tapes back to a central source, and other costs of this kind, 
it really amounts to a lot of money. 

The particular item here, $162,000, includes about $119,000 to 
NRL and although it comes under the heading of tracking and com- 
putation, the telemetry functions are also included and the additional 
tape is primarily for telemetry purposes rather than for tracking pur- 
poses. We do want to tape record all the signals that we get from 
the U.S. S. R. satellites, for obvious reasons. 


OPTICAL TRACKING 


Mr. Yates. Yes. What is represented by this item “Optical track- 
ing’? Is this for telescopes and binoculars? 

Dr. Porter. I will be happy to go into that item in more detail. 
The optical tracking item is in several parts. This is item 48, page 28. 

The first part of this, about $200,000, is meant only for increased 
costs, and for speeding delivery of the tracking cameras of new designs. 
No additional units are contemplated. However, this was a very 
advanced design and one which has proven to be difficult to manu- 
facture. The manufacturers are having trouble with it. It looks as 
if it is going to be necessary, in fact it is definitely necessary, to 
increase the amount of the payments to both Perkin-Elmer Corp., 
up in Connecticut, and— 

Mr. Yates. Which corporation? 

Dr. Porrer. Perkin-Elmer, who manufacture the optics, which is 
the most difficult part. The biggest amount will go to them. A smaller 
amount will go to Nunn & Boller & Chivens in Pasadena who manufac- 
ture the mechanical parts of the camera. 

This is needed in order to get delivery at a schedule which we 
consider imperative for the speeded up United States program and for 
the U.S. S. R. program. So $200,000 then is for additional expendi- 
tures with these two manufacturers which will be made by Smithsonian 
Astrophysical Observatory. 

Mr. Tuomas. When will these be completed? 
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Dr. Porter. They will be completed in June. 

Mr. Yates. How long will the satellite stay up there? 

Dr. Porter. We expect to have one Russian satellite a month for 
a period of the IGY. The United States will be firing satellites 
pretty well up to the latter months of this year in IGY. 

Mr. Yares. You say a satellite a month by the Russians starting 
when? 

Dr. Porter. Starting now. It has not been that much so far, but 
I think we have to expect that they may well put up as many as one 
per month. There is no absolute verification of this. They have not 
given us their firing schedule, but based on their capability and their 
announced intentions with respect to an experimental program, as a 
result of the meeting we had in Washington last fall, it would seem 
reasonable that they can do a program of something like that magni- 
tude. Our own program, of course, includes the six SLYS satellite- 
launching vehicles originally scheduled. It will include now the test 
vehicle series, because the test program plan was changed to include 
the small spheres with transmitters. Our program also includes at 
least two Jupiter-C rounds that will be fired by the Army. This 
adds up to something like 11 rounds from here on out. 

Now, the second part of this same budgetary item is $178,800, 
which we expect to spend primarily for interim optical equipment. to 
be used during the period while these final optical instruments are 
being completed. We feel it essential to get this optical network go- 
ing with as good equipment as can be made available in the country 
today because of the imminent launchings of our own satellites and 
the obvious imminent launchings of the U.S. S. R. satellites. There- 
fore, we are spending a very small amount of money to complete some 
equipment which the Army had 90 percent or 95 percent completed, 
to ship this out and to operate it. 

Also, we have transferred two existing meteor cameras from the 
Smithsonian station at White Sands to the previously intended loca- 
tions. We have managed to borrow some other optical equipment 
from the services. Most of this item is actually for providing opera- 
tors trained in the special techniques of these equipments for the 
period of 3 to 6 months. 


INSTRUMENTATION—-IONOSPHERIC EXPERIMENTS 


Mr. Yates. Your biggest item is for satellite instrumentation of 
$939,000. 

Dr. Porter. This should be more properly called ground-based 
ionospheric measurements using satellites because it does not refer 
specifically to instruments carried by satellites. 

Mr. Yares. Did you not contemplate the use of equipment of this 
type when you originally appeared before us? Why do you need this 
additional money? 

Dr. Porter. No, sir, we did not contemplate that operation as far 
as the satellite panel was concerned. The ionospheric physics pro- 
gram of the IGY, which had been scheduled and planned by another 
panel of the IGY, had largely contemplated the use of existing types 
of measurements, which as I mentioned before involves bouncing 
radio waves off the layers of the ionosphere. Largely as a result of 
the impact made by the Russian satellite and the fact that they 
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were indeed then committed to using 20 and 40 megacycles on a 
rather large number of satellites (whic ie is not a very good frequency 
for radio tracking because its accuracy is poor, but which is very 
good for ionospheric experiments because it provides a very sensitive 
measurement of the electronic density in the ionosphere) led the com- 
mittee to request the Satellite Panel to propose and be prepared to 
undertake a considerably expanded program of that kind of work. 
As a result of their directive, which was received a few months ago, 
we established in the panel a special working group in this kind of 
ionospheric work under Mr. Shapley of the National Bureau of 
Standards Propagation Laboratory. 

Mr. Yares. I would have thought that one of the reasons for your 
shooting a satellite was to have measurements of the ionosphere, and 
that you would have asked for this equipment when you first appeared 
before us. Why does reevaluation of the Russian satellite cause you 
to suddenly think of this type of measurement? 

Dr. Porter. We were expecting to do some limited amount of 
ionosphere work with the 108-megacycle transmitters which we were 
carrying in our own satellites, but the main purpose of our choice of 
the 108- -megacycle frequency was to provide highly accurate radio 
tracking, so that we chose a frequency where we did not get much 
bending through the ionosphere. 

Consequently, the possibility of doing ionosphere research with these 
frequencies was not very great, and we did not think it was worth 
spending much money on. Then, when there arose the possibility of 
doing a great deal with the 20- and 40-megacylce transmitters on 
vehicles which somebody was going to provide us for free, it seemed 
like a very good idea to do something. 

The total amount of this work we will do is less than the cost of one 
satellite launching, and it will represent results, we expect, from a 
rather large number of satellites for which we do not have to pay. 
We consider this good business. 

Mr Yates. We are shooting up first a 6-pound satellite, as I 
understand it. 

Dr. Porter. No; about 6 inches in diameter and about 44% pounds 
in weight. 

Mr. Yates. In March you propose to shoot up a 21%-pound satel- 
lite? 

Dr. Portsr. | really prefer to call these first payloads, or these 
first devices, test spheres, rather than satellites, because this is really 
what they are. They may become satellites, of course, but they are 
not instrumented satellites in the sense that the original plans called 
for. 

Mr. Yates. Anything you shoot up is a satellite; is it not? 

Dr. Porrer. That is correct. They will be satellites if they go in 
orbit, but they were put on the test vehicles as kind of added bonus. 
The main purpose of these test vehicle flights I must maintain is the 
testing of the vehicle which is to carry the 20-inch satellite and not 
the carrying of this 6-inch satellite in itself. I am really trying to 
emphasize the mission to be accomplished by these test vehicles 
rather than the thing which they have to carry. 

Mr. Yares. Is there another function that may be performed by 
the Russian satellite which we do not know about because of the size 
of it, it being a half-ton satellite? Can it be carrying a camera, for 
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example? I remember I read an article in the Saturday Review of 
Literature about a year ago by one of the professors affiliated with 
the program in which he said that the size of our satellite, 21 
pounds 

Dr. Porrrr. About 21 pounds. 

Mr. Yates. 21 pounds, prevented including a camera; that they 
hoped in later satellites, as they expanded the size, to include a camera 
for the purpose of taking pictures. Is it possible that the Russian 
satellite has such device? 

Dr. Porrrr. There are, of course, many kinds of cameras, big and 
small, and some have better accuracy or better definition than others. 
In general, the longer the focal length the better definition we get. 
I think one can say it would be very difficult to incorporate a photo- 
graphic device having high enough definition to give any real detail 
of land features in the 20-inch satellite. 

Mr. Yates. We have seen pictures, though, that were taken from 
our rockets, which show the shape of the earth and its various con- 
volutions. This is not possible for a satellite? 

Dr. Porter. I think one could not get as good detail in a 20-inch 
satellite as was taken from this round at the lower height from rockets. 
One could get a picture in a satellite. 

Mr. Yares. In a 20-inch satellite? 

Dr. Porrer. In the 20-inch satellite; yes. In the U. S. S. R. 
satellites, it would certainly be possible to have carried a camera that 
could get pictures of reasonably good definition. Whether they did 
so or not, I have no way of knowing. 

Mr. Yates. Are the Russians, under this agreement, supposed to 
advise the other countries in the IGY as to the content of a satellite? 

Dr. Porrer. They have advised us as to what the contents were, 
and they did not in any case indicate that they were carrying a 
camera. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Chairman, originally I had a number of questions 
that I wanted to ask, but I think the chairman and other members of 
our committee have, I would not say exhausted the field, because this 
is a field that probably cannot be exhausted, but they have covered 
the subject adequately. 

My observations are that this increase in the National Science 
Foundation budget, plus the supplemental budget for IGY, is perhaps 
another indication that we have been caught too short and too late, 
and my comments would be to accelerate your work, to not be behind, 
but to get ahead; not to be inferior but superior. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is a nice statement. 

Mr. Evins. And other than that, just to commend Dr. Kaplan as 
a TV artist. I saw him during the fall. 

Mr. Yares. He has gotten a lot of contracts as a result of it. 

I have one more question, Mr. Chairman. The official announce- 
ment that followed the firing of the U.S. S. R.’s first satellite stated 
that we could have placed a satellite in orbit ec the Russians, but 
we chose not to do so because of possible damage to the military and 
scientific programs. Is this true? Could we have placed a satellite 
in orbit? 

Mr. Bouanp. This entire amount is specifically designated for the 
satellite program; is it not? 

Dr. Porter. Yes. 
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Mr. Boranp. All of this is the satellite program. No other aspect 
of the IGY is a separate satellite program; is it? 

Dr. Kaptan. No. 

| remember a few years ago we talked about the IGY satellite 
program and the only promise made was that one satellite would be 
launched sometime during the year. We have a long time to go and 
I presume we will get it up by that time. 


AGREEMENT ON TRACKING FREQUENCY 


Mr. Vurseui, I was unable to understand exactly your testimony 
as to whether or not the understanding that you had with the Russians 
was violated, which made your trac king operation much more difficult 
and which ultimately resulted in part of this expense that we have to 
go through now. 

Would you repeat that testimony just a little louder and briefly? 

Dr. Porter. There has been some expense already involved in 
modifying equipment to take care of the change in frequencies. This 
has largely already been accomplished out of money which was avail- 
able in the original budget. However, the fact of the first two Russian 
satellites, together with the information which the Russians gave us 
at the time of the meeting the first week in October i in Washington, 
now leads us to expect a relatively large number of U.S.S. R. satellites 
in addition to a relatively large number of our own. 

At the time of the original budget, we did not expect this much load 
on our tracking facilities. It has, in effect, doubled the load on our 
tracking facilities. 

Mr. Vurss tu. Is it the fact that in your previous testimony you 
indicated that we were sort of caught off guard as to the megacycles, 
or whatever you call it, that they operated on? 

Dr. Kapian. Frequency. 

Mr. Vurse.u. That you were expecting one frequency and they did 
not operate on that frequency? 

Dr. Porter. That is true. 

Mr. Vurseuu. Of course, we would hardly expect Russia to keep 
an agreement anyhow, but I wanted to nail that extra one down, if 
that were the case. 

Dr. Porter. May | say one thing in that regard? 

As I now remember the results of the Barcelona meeting, the source 
of this understanding was a resolution which was passed by the meet- 
ing at Barcelona, to which the representative of the Russian delega- 
tion was a party. In other words, the Russian delegation, and all of 
the other delegations taking part, adopted a resolution to the effect 
that all satellites should use—I believe the words were compatible 
frequencies and this was passed in the knowledge that the United 
States of America satellite was already designed for 108 megacycles— 
and it was our assumption that in voting for this resolution, the 
U.S. S. R. delegation was in effect agreeing to use 108 megacycles. 
The wording is not sufficiently explicit so that we could say, ‘Yes, 
they signed their name on the dotted line and agreed to use 108 
megacycles.”’ 

We understood that that was what they intended. 

In any case, they did not follow this understanding and we were to 
some extent caught off guard and had to quickly modify the equipment 
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that we had at our tracking stations so that it could be used either on 
40 megacycles or 108 megacycles. 

Mr. Tuomas. On the other hand, would it be fair to say that we 
ought not to be stampeded either? 

Dr. Kaptan. Obviously, when I am asked these questions following 
a presentation, I am asked a lot of questions having nothing to do 
with the IGY. I am very careful to point out that Manhattan 
projects, or any other adjective used, are not solutions. There is no 
simple solution in being stampeded. It has to start right down at the 
bottom with the high schools, and so on. 

Mr. Tuomas. It takes time and patience and, perhaps, is more 
important than dollars. 

Dr. Kaprian. Yes. 

Dr. Kuiopstsa. There is one point that needs to be added to and 
which we need to feel uneasy about. I think our great American way 
of life has been to get youngsters to take life easy. They have not 
been taught to work and the tendency has, in fact, been to lead them 
to expect to get the most for the least possible effort. In Russia 
people know how to work and this is true in European countries. 

Mr. Tuomas. I am afraid, too, that we have grown soft. When- 
ever we grow soft, that is when we are going downhill. 

Mr. Vurseuu. 1 would like to add this: When Walter Bedell 
Smith came back from his service as Ambassador to Russia, 5 or 6 
of us had dinner with him one evening to discuss the possibilities of 
when they would have the atomic bomb, if they could make it. That 
got into the question of whether or not their scientific knowledge was 
at a high level and I remember definitely that he said that they had 
some very fine scientists, but he said the know-how of building the 
plants was another thing. The people were not carpenters. They 
were not artisans. They were not schooled and this would take a 
long time and it would be very difficult for them to even put up a 
plant that would bring fruition to the ideas that the scientists held 
that could be accomplished, if they could get the know-how to build 
the plant. 

I am beginning to believe that probably he had something there, 
but they got the know-how anyhow; did they not? 

Dr. Kiopstec. They developed it fast. 

Mr. Vursexu. Here is another point. When Khrushchev wanted 
to grow corn up in eastern Siberia, he had no trouble in planting 
100 million acres of corn, but they could not grow the corn because 
they were too far north. Finally he tried it again the next year, 
and the next year, and he failed three times and fired Malenkov 
because he was not a good fellow to grow the corn. They had a 
certain Department of Agriculture for that. 

It comes back to what Mr. Thomas said and what Mr. Klopsteg 
has said, they can direct their people into a certain channel and their 
people will work. They have to work and I think that the Russians 
have almost outsmarted themselves and a great many other people 
by having a strong policy on developing a scientific nation. I am 
inclined to agree with you that we ought not to be stampeded, but 
that we have a problem ahead of us in competing with these Russian 
scientists. I think that our idea of putting security first, educating 
young people to make the most money possible, and at the least 
effort, is fundamentally down at the bottom of our problem. 
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That is all from me, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. That was a very good statement, Mr. Vursell. 

Mr. Jonas. I will not belabor the point that Mr. Yates mentioned, 
although I am very much interested in it and have been for some time. 

Dr. Porter, when Dr. Berkner was here before this committee last 
May, made the categorical statement that the Russians agreed at 
Barcelona to adopt the same ground apparatus that we were going 
to use. Did they do it? 

I quote what Dr. Berkner said: 

At Barcelona, the Soviet Union decided to adopt the same standards for their 
satellite which had already been adopted by the United States so that the same 
ground apparatus can be used to observe either the Soviet satellite or the United 
States satellite. 

Dr. Porter. I know that I am quoting from memory and I suspect 
that Dr. Berkner was also. I suggest that we get to the official 
minutes of that meeting so that we can see what each said. 

Mr. Jonas. Whatever happened, our people who attended the con- 
ference were under the impression that a resolution was adopted 
pledging or announcing the intention of all participating countries to 
use the same frequencies. 

Dr. Porter. Whatever the words actually were, our interpretation 
was that they would use the same frequencies. 

Mr. Jonas. When did we first find out they were not doing so? 

Dr. Porrsr. Shortly before the October 4 meeting, our attention 
was called to an article published in Russia in a Russian journal. 

na Jonas. Iremember. You testified to that before, but when did 

e first officially know that they were not using 108 megacycles? 
ie Evins. When ‘sputnik was launched. 

Mr. Jonas. That is what I want him to say, if it is so. 

Dr. Porter. We were not officially told they were not using 108 
megacycles until the actual conference; that is, the conference in the 
week of October 4. It was several days before the flight; we were told 
officially at the time of the meeting in Washington. 

Mr. Jonas. After their satellite Sad been launched? 

Dr. Porrrr. No; a few days before. 

Mr. Jonas. Told by whom? 

Dr. Porter. By the Russian delegation at a meeting in Washing- 
ton. 

ADVANCE NOTICE OF LAUNCHING PLANS OF SPUTNIK 


Mr. Jonas. Did they give you the launching date then? 

Dr. Porrrer. They did not. 

Mr. Jonas. They were here how many days before the actual 
launching? 

Dr. Porter. The meeting started on Monday and their satellite 
was launched on Friday. 

Mr. Jonas. I would prefer, if you don’t mind, Mr. Odishaw, to 
finish. I do not want to break the continuity of this exchange. 

They were here on Monday in an international conference? 
' Dr. Porter. The meeting lasted all week. 

Mr. Jonas. Participated in by most of the nations in the IGY 
program? 

Dr. Porter. Many of them. 
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Mr. Jonas. Exchanging ideas and perfecting plans. They did not 
disclose in that meeting the intention or purpose of Russia to launch 
their satellite that same week? 

Dr. Porter. The nearest thing to a disclosure was a speech made 
on Monday by an academician from Russia, Blaganrovov, in which 
speech he said something in Russian which was translated by the 
Russian interpreter as meaning something along these lines: 

Here, at a time when the U. S. S. R. satellites will be launched in the near 
future, we meet * * *, 
and so on. 

An American interpreter who was sitting beside me called my 
attention, at that time, to the fact that the Russian wording more 
nearly said: 

Here, on the very eve of the launching of the U. S. 8. R. satellite * * *. 


Actually Blaganrovov reminded us on the Saturday morning after 
he had used these words. 

Mr. Tuomas. He indicated that he was trying to tip you off? 

Mr. Jonas. Was this American interpreter who made the comment 
to you giving you an afterthought? 

Dr. Porter. No; he made it at the time. 

Mr. Jonas. It is true then that the members of our Committee, 
national committee, were as surprised on Sunday to know that the 
satellite had been launched the previous day as the rest of us were? 

Dr. Porter. It was launched actually on a Friday or Saturday. 

Mr. Jonas. We had no advance knowledge or forewarning that they 
intended to endeavor to put a satellite up at this particular time? 

Dr. Porter. We had no knowledge that they were endeavoring to 
put up a satellite at that particular time. I think we had reason to 
know that they were working hard on a satellite program and that from 
some of their remarks, they were rapidly approaching a point where 
they could do it. We were not given any specific date. 

Mr. Jonas. Dr. Berkner told us last May that he had been promised 
the launching schedule and that discussions were continuing between 
our two countries on the point of exchanging launching schedules. 

Dr. Porter. Mr. Odishaw, would you care to answer this? 

Mr. OpisHaw. We knew that they had a satellite program. We 
knew that they were putting considerable effort into the satellite 
program. This was known for an extended period of time, going back 
to a period before, I think, we first came before this committee on our 
own satellite program. There was an announcement in the press—and 
we called the attention of the Government to that announcement—of 
their setting up a space commission with some very able scientists 
on it. One of them, for example, was Dr. Kapitsa, who was a man of 
worldwide reputation for his work in physics, particularly low- 
temperature physics. 

Mr. Jonas. I do not want to be discourteous, but what I want to 
know is if we exchanged communications with Russia bearing upon 
our respective launching dates. I would just as soon you answered 
that question instead of going into a general discussion. 

Mr. OpisHaw. The answer is that, to the best of my knowledge, we 
had given them no specific dates about our launching, and they had 
given us no date about their launching. 
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Mr. Jonas. We had announced previously that our target date 
was September? 

Mr. Opisnaw. We had announced a general target period, having 
the period in mind that we had mentioned, late in 1957 or early 1958. 
There were miscellaneous statements in the press that attempted to 
narrow that down, but in terms of our Committee, we had just indi- 
cated this general period as a possible, probable period. 

Mr. Jonas. You told us in the hearing last May that originally we 
had a target date in September, but that it had to be extended because 
we had not completed the erection of our receiving stations and that 
the target date would be postponed until the spring of 1958. We 
proceeded to publish that and made the information available to all 
of the world, including Russia 

Mr. Yates. I do not think the receiving-station point was made. 

Mr. Jonas. Yes; it was. My recollection is that we were building 
stations in many countries in the world. 

Twelve, if I am correct; we had only 5 of them in place, and it 
was expected to activate another 1 each month from September on. 
Am I correct? 

Mr. Optsuaw. There was a statement to that effect. I will have 
to refresh my memory, Mr. Jonas, as to the exact factors. There 
were 2 sets of statements, or 2 factors, having to do with any probable 
launching date. One would relate to our desire to have established 
the tracking stations, both optical and radio, and we had a discussion 
of the schedules here, but the determining thing, in a sense, far more 
important, is the readiness of the engines. In terms of this concept 
of the readiness of the engines, I believe that we were very careful 
in our public statements not to tie it down. We may have said in 
this committee that there was a hope that it might be as early as 
September, but we did not have that information from the Department 
of Defense. 

Mr. Jonas. I am going beyond September. I think the record— 
and I have it here and have been leafing through it to find the exact 
page on which the testimony occurred, but I have read it in recent 
weeks and I know that it is in here. 

The statement was made that we were delayed in erecting these 
stations. It was planned to erect 12, and we would have 5 of them 
completed by September and would activate an additional station 
each month which would move us up until after the first of 1958. 
Do you recall any testimony to that effect before this committee? 

Mr. OptsHaw. I recall some testimony having to do with the radio 
tracking, minitrack schedules, and optical tracking. 

Mr. Jonas. And bringing in additional ones at the rate of one a 
month? 

Mr. OpisHaw. Yes, but the conditions of those stations and the 
schedule were not directly relevant to a possible launching date, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. This bears upon the other question asked by Mr. 
Yates. 

Was it not your intention to tell us in the testimony here last May 
that we were purposely delaying a launching date until we could com- 
plete the erection of the stations around the world because we did not 
want to have a satellite up in the air, just to have one moving around 
in orbit, and we wanted to be prepared to derive the greatest possible 
scientific value from having it up there? 
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Mr. Ovisuaw. To the best of my knowledge and recollection, Mr. 
Jonas, the status of the tracking station was not then, and has not 
been, a factor affecting the launching. We want to have as many 
stations working as possible. The minitrack stations were satisfac- 
tory. There were complications with the optical, but not with the 
minitrack. With what optical stations there were, plus the amateur 
moon-watch program, plus the utilization of other cameras like the 
Supermeteor Schmidt, the tracking could have been conducted at 
any time that the engines were ready. 

Mr. Jonas. My memory can be faulty, too, but I certainly got the 
impression, not necessarily at the time, but as I reread the testimony 
following the Russian successful launching, just as Mr. Yates stated, 
an announcement was made that we could have had a satellite in 
orbit if we had considered we were in a race to see which country 
could get one up first. 

Mr. Yates. That is not what I said. 

Mr. Jonas. I did not say that vou said that. I said that vou said 
such an announcement was made. 

Mr. Yates. I thought vou said it. 

Mr. Jonas. You commented on it in your question, referring to 
some official statement. 

Mr. Yares. Official statement. That is the way I phrased it. 
[ said that the official statement said that we could have placed a 
satellite in orbit if we wanted to jeopardize existing military or 
scientific programs. That was the way the official announcement 
read. 

Mr. Jonas. I got the impression, as I reread this testimony, that 
we could have been ready, also, but that we deliberately waited until 
we completed our tracking system. 

Mr. OpisHaw. No, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. You think that is not true? 

Dr. Kaptan. I think the emphasis is on the completion of the track- 
ing stations, which may have given you that impression of the desire on 
the part of the scientists to get as much information as possible. As 
I recall, Mr. Odishaw’s statement of the lack of relationship essen- 
tially between the completion of all of the tracking stations and the 
launching date is certainly correct. 

Mr. Jonas. Forgetting that, or putting that aside for the moment, 
would there have been any point—if we had been completely ready 
to launch a satellite and half of our tracking stations were not com- 
pleted, would you have suggested going ahead with the launching? 

Dr. Kapian. Certainly. 

Mr. OpisHaw. Certainly. 

Mr. Jonas. I thought we had an international agreement that we 
would create world data centers before there would be any launching? 

Mr. OpisHaw. The world data centers are not really related, Mr. 
Jonas, to the problem of getting the satellite up. 

Mr. Jonas. I understand. 

Mr. Opisuaw. This is a followup operation. 

Mr. Jonas. I should have said world data centers and tracking 
stations. 

Mr. Opisuaw. In terms of the planning of this program, we had a 
reasonably adequate coverage of stations at a time schedule and in 
operation at a time preceding the availability of engines. 
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Mr. Jonas. How long would you say the Russians, Dr. Kaplan, 
have been working on their program? 

Dr. Kaptan. May I speak off the record? 

Mr. Jonas. Why would that be off the record? 

Dr. Kapian. I have no knowledge of it, so all I can do is give you 
my own judgment. Dr. Porter is more of an expert in this field than 
I would ever hope to be. 

Mr. Jonas. Let me ask Dr. Porter then. 

Dw. Kaptan. Actually, I think the accomplishment the U.S. 5. R. 
achieved, the essential engineering accomplishment, that certainly 
indicates a long record of interest. 

Dr. Porter called attention to the existence in their academy of a 
section having to do with a very elaborate concept of space physics, 
space travel, and so on; certainly far more elaborate than we had. In 
fact, this section of their academy at the meeting in Rome of the 
International Astronautical Federation—the so-called LAF—applied 
for, and was admitted to the International Astronautical Federation 
as one of the members, similar to the membership of our own American 
Rocket Society. 

That is frankly where I learned of the extent to which their academy 
had been contemplating this. If you went beyond that, the conclu- 
sion is that therefore, they must have been making hardware and so 
on, and that may be a safe and reasonable conclusion. 

Mr. Jonas. Was the possibility of launching an earth satellite just 
recently discovered by our own scientists or—to put it another way— 
did we first begin thinking about it when we decided to go into the 
IGY program—or have our scientists thought about that possibility 
for many years? 

Dr. Porter. As a matter of fact, to give the devil his due, I do not 
know all of the back history but I rather think that a Russian by the 
name of Tsiolkowski was the first to write about rocket propelled 
space vehicles and satellites. 

Mr. Jonas. When? 

Dr. Porter. He was born 100 years ago in September. I believe 
it was September 17. 

Mr. Jonas. He did not write that book the year of his birth though, 
did he? 

Dr. Porter. September 18, I believe. He was born 100 years ago 
and there was a large celebration in Russia on the occasion of his 
hundredth birthday. A number of us were expecting that the first 
U. S. S. R. satellite would be fired on that date and were a little 
surprised when the date came and went without its having occurred. 

Mr. Jonas. Putting aside the humor, I would just like to know if 
any of you people have the information on how long they have been 
working on an earth satellite? 

Mr. Vursexv. I think that is a good question. 

Mr. Jonas. That is all I ask. 

Mr. Tuomas. Does anybody have an approximate answer to that 
question? That is very pertinent. 

Dr. Porter. Certainly for several years. 

Mr. Jonas. That is a rather indefinite answer. 
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Dr. Porter. Certainly since early 1955. In addition, they have 
surely been working on large roc ket engines and guided missiles, 
having a technology which is useful for putting a satellite in orbit, 
for the period beginning very shortly after the last war. 

Mr. Tuomas. Beginning with the fall of Peenemunde? 

Dr. Porter. 1945-56. 

Mr. Jonas. How long have we been participating with the Russians 
in international conferences? By that, I mean our scientists and 
National Academy people. 

Dr. Porter. I cannot answer that. 

Dr. Karxan. I cannot answer it accurately, but I can say from my 
personal recollection that I attended a meeting of the Astronomical 
Union in 1948 and there was a delegation of some 10 Russian astron- 
omers there. I think the Astronomical Union is the first of the unions 
in which they have participated and this is understandable in view 
of the long and good record of Russia in the field of astronomy. 

Mr. Jonas. You mean we have not been exchanging ideas with 
them except in the last few years, since the IGY program began? 

Dr. Kapuan. On the international scene, my own personal experi- 
ence with them indicates that their attendance at these meetings 
essentially started then. They were not members of the Inter- 
national Geophysical Union because they joined that in 1954. 

Mr. Jonas. When we had these agreements, when these con- 
ferences were held at Barcelona, Brussels, and elsewhere, did you 
know then, or did any of our scientists know, or were they aware, of 
how far ahead the Russians were? 

Dr. Kaptan. In this particular field or in general? 

Mr. Jonas. In this field. 

Dr. Kaptan. From indications that took place at the subsequent 
meeting a week or so later in Rome, of the Astronautical Federation, 
[ personally was very much impressed. Also, the long interest and 
great ability of the combustion-chemistry people would certainly 
date back to the early 1920’s when many of their now distinguished 
scientists were studying; with a good background in the field of 
combustion chemistry, it would be ‘logical to expect that they would 
be better in the application of combustion chemistry than someone 
not in the rocket field. 

Mr. Osrertaa. In retrospect, as you look back upon it, they must 
have been pretty far advanced when you met at Barcelona? 

Dr. Kapuan. I think that is a very reasonable conclusion. 

Mr. Ostrerraa. In retrospect, can you look back upon the speeches 
that were made, and the statements that were made, or the papers 
that were read, or the information that was disclosed by the Russians, 
and was there anything disclosed that would have put you on guard 
or notice that they were that far ahead? 

Dr. Kapian. Certainly not at Barcelona. 

Mr. Ostertac. On the contrary, was not the impression left upon 
our delegation there that this was just a casual effort on their part? 
That they were planning to launch a satellite in the IGY year and 
they announced that they were also attempting to do so, was that 
the extent of the disclosure of their plans? 

Dr. Kapxian. I would say that is a reasonable estimate of the sit- 
uation. 
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Mr. Opisuaw. At Barcelona, they presented a rather short docu- 
ment, but let me say first that at Bareelona specifically they said 
that they were going to have a satellite program in the IGY. It 
was practically only a sentence or two but subsequently, I believe in 
the spring of the following year, they made available to the Inter- 
national Committee, a longer document in which they described the 
kind of experiments they would have. This was a paper on both 
rockets and satellites in which they indicated that they were going 
to have a rocket program which consisted of about, as I recall, 125 
or 150 rockets and a satellite program in which they described the 
kind of experiments, rather briefly, that they could conduct. 

Aside from those two exchanges, there have been no other ex- 
changes in terms of the status of their satellite program, However, 
they did give the impression that they were working at it in terms of 
our meetings with them at some of these conferences. They did not 
provide information as to where they stood in their program. 

Mr. Tuomas. Forgive me for interrupting, but this is in the record 
at least a dozen times already, that the Russians told us everything 
that they knew about their rockets, what they were going to have in 
them, all except the hour and the date when they were going to launch 
them. Is that clear? 

Mr. Opisuaw. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. If they told you the hour and the date, would you 
have believed it? 

Mr. OpisHaw. I would have tended to alert 

Dr. Porter. Mr. Chairman, may I correct the record to this 
extent: They never gave us any information on the technical details 
of how they would put a satellite in orbit. In fact, they had not 
given any details on that in any official statements. 

Mr. Yates. Are they supposed to? 

Mr. OpisHaw. No. This is not part of the agreement. 

Dr. Porter. Had there been the extent of technical writing about 
their putting a satellite in orbit as was done on the part of the United 
States, we would have been more inclined to be concerned about it. 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Jonas asked you a question about the Russians 
announcing a change of wavelengths approximately 5 days before the 
first satellite was launched. Was there any basis for knowledge on 
the part of any of the nations that this flight was going to be successful, 
even on the part of the Russians? Did they know there was going to 
be a successful flight? 

Dr. Porter. Indeed not. 

Mr. Yarss. Is it not possible that this flight could have been a 
tailure, so that in terms of the statements that various witnesses have 
made—that, at least, Dr. Waterman has made—he thought that the 
Russians acted in good faith and now it was a change of plans? The 
fact is that, because sputnik went up, that makes it suspicious, but 
there was also a possibility that the satellite launching would have 
been a failure; is that not right? 

Dr. Porter. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Jonas, do you have the answers to your questions 
vet? If not, go ahead and get them. 

Mr. Jonas. I think I will suspend, but I would like to make the 
comment that I was surprised—maybe I misunderstood Dr. Porter— 
but I would not have thought it was possible to develop the degree of 
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scientific knowledge necessary to do this with only about 10 or 12 
vears of work. I thought it took longer than that to make a scientist. 

I understood you to say that about 12 years ago they had not done 
anything in this field and that all this advance had come in 12 vears. 

Dr. Porter. I am sorry if I gave that impression. 

My reference to 12 years was made to the period immediately 
following the last war when, if someone had made a general assessment 
of the scientific status of the U. S. S. R. with respect to the United 
States, I think he would have definitely assessed the U. S. S. R.’s 
ability as appreciably less than that of the United States. If he had 
taken into account both numbers and quality, he would have thus 
found. If that assessment is made today, there are people certainly 
who do rate them at least equal. 

Mr. Jonas. I certainly agree with that. 

Dr. Porter. I did not intend to say, sir, that their thinking and 
work on rockets and satellites began from scratch 12 years ago. This 
would not be so. 

Mr. Jonas. Did they display any knowledge in this field 12 years 
ago, during the war? 

Dr. Porrmr. Yes, they were known to have good rocket artillery 
before and during the war. They have always been pretty well up 
in the forefront in the design and manufacture of solid-propellant 
rockets. As I say, Mr. Tsiolkowski was one of the first people to 
think and write about rocket-propelled spaceships and _ satellites. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Did they gain most of their knowledge through the 
means of German scientists involved in the development at that 
time? 

Dr. Porter. All I can give you is my own personal opinion, but my 
opinion is that they made good use of German scientists, as have we, 
and that they were not at all limited on this source of knowledge but 
used it to complement the abilities that they had during this period 
of rapid buildup with their own scientific strength. 

Mr. Tuomas. One further question from me, and then we will let 
Mr. Boland ask one, following which we will recess and try to be back 
here at 10 minutes of 1. 

This has been a very fine and interesting discussion, and if we all 
start to ask questions we will be here for 2 weeks. I suspect that it 
might be well for us to do so since we are, in effect, going to school, but 
I doubt if we have the time. 

Dr. Porter, you testified that your present plans, or the plans of the 
IGY, are to launch during the year, or sometime in the near future, 
anywhere from 8 to 10 : satellites: is that correct? 

Dr. Porter. To make that many launching attempts. 

Mr. Tuomas. We hope they will be successful. 

Are there plans to launch any of those satellites larger than the 
present one of 21 pounds? 

Dr. Porter. None. 

Mr. Tuomas. Just that small one? 

Dr. Porter. During the period of the IGY, there are presently no 
plans to launch satellites of significantly greater weight than this. It 
may be that as we get some experience with these flights, we will 
find that we can dependably use some of the launching—— 

Mr. Tuomas. If you do not want John Public on your back, vou 
had better get some bigger than 21 pounds. The Russians almost 
put a Ford car up. 
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Dr. Porter. I must point out that this is not a function that we and 
the IGY committee, or anyone in the National Science Foundation, 
can directly control. This is a matter that involves the entire na- 
tional effort, including the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Tuomas. This is an IGY effort, and not a Department of 
Defense effort, is it? 

Dr. Porter. We would be delighted to build a satellite of greater 


weight than 20 pounds if we thought there was some available means 
to put it in orbit. 


BARCELONA RECOMMENDATION ON TRACKING FREQUENCIES 


Before we leave this subject, I now have the exact wording of the 
resolution that we were discussing a while ago at the meeting in 
Barcelona in September 1956. 

The wording is as follows 


It is recommended that for all IGY satellites, the radio systems employed for 
tracking and telemetering be compatible with those that have been announced 
at the current CSAGI meeting in order that the same ground-based receiving 
equipment can be used. 

Mr. Tuomas. If this language means anything, it means they have 
thrown us a little fast ball. 

Mr. Botanp. Is it so that the IGY has done its part with reference 
to the satellite program? You are ready to go on with the kind of a 
satellite you want? That is, the one you showed us when we had 
that very wonderful meeting last summer. That is the ene that 
would have given you all of the information you wanted. The IGY 
was ready to go and your panel was ready to go with this particular 
aspect of the IGY program if the rocketry had been successful? 

Dr. Porter. Yes. 

Mr. Botanp. You are not responsible for the rocketry? 

Dr. Porter. That is correct. 

Mr. Ostrertaga. Dr. Porter, may I ask you in connection with the 
resolution, or the proposal that you have just read, which I under- 
stand was sponsored by the United States Committee 

Dr. Porter. I was not at that meeting. 

Mr. Osrertaca. Do you know for sure? 

Dr. Porter. I am told that it was so sponsored. 

Mr. Osrertac. Was it adopted by the Conference? 

Dr. Porter. Adopted by the Conference unanimously. 

Mr. Osrervac. In the light of subsequent dev elopments, is it fair 
to say that Soviet Russia has now violated the spirit and mtent of 
that resolution? 

Mr. OpisHaw. May I answer that? 

These agreements do not have that juridical quality that formal 
agreements among nations do. To be factual and honest in forth- 
right reporting, I would say that such agreements as have been reached 
fall into two categories: Agreements which have the nature of recom- 
mendations that something is desirable to do, and this resolution falls 
in that category, as against agreements where, in this nonjuridical 
sense, nevertheless good faith is involved. 

In terms of the latter agreements—they largely relate to the inter- 
change of information—in terms of those formal agreements, the 
countries have been participating and cooperating very well. In terms 
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of resolutions that are of the nature of recommendations there has 
been some leeway in terms of what a country found itself able to do. 

Mr. OstertaG. Despite the general acceptance of the resolution, 
there has been no violation? 

Mr. OpisHaw. I would say it would be difficult to interpret this 
resolution, which is a recommendation, as a binding agreement. By 
way of contrast, there is a formal agreement in the satellite area to 
the effect that within 2 hours after a successful launching information 
shall be made available for tracking purposes to all observers. This 
agreement is being lived up to to the best of our knowledge. 

Dr. Porrer. May I add one comment in answer to your question? 

[ was not personally at the Barcelona meeting, but I did note at the 
meeting in Washington that the Russians frequently responded in this 
manner to this kind of a recommendation. They would say, “We 
accept this as a recommendation.” It may well have been that this 
was either their action or intent. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Is that just another Communist trick? 

Dr. Porter. I prefer not to label it. 

Mr. Ostrertaa. I think in this period of world history when the 
lines have been so sharply drawn and this satellite bas played an 
important part in it, these very points and these questions tend to 
shed en understanding of what gives and what does not give in con- 
nection with these things. 

In entering into an International Geophysical Year for the purpose 
of scientific development for world good, we accepted that, did we 
not, in good faith, as a mutual arrangement with some fifty-or-sixty- 
odd nations? 

Is it fair to say that Soviet Russia did likewise? 

Mr. Tuomas. Put that question to Dr. Kaplan. 

Dr. Porter. I think that Dr. Kaplan is the best man for that. 

Mr. Tuomas. Excuse me just a minute, Doctor. 

Will you sort of calm all our fe elings and put something on the 
record? Weare all excited and getting out of bounds. 

You just talk calmly to us. Give us the benefit of your good 
judgment. I am sort of like my distinguished friend from New York. 
I would not believe anything they told us. I think thev have sort of 
hoodwinked us. Suppose the ‘y did? What does it amount to? 

Mr. Tuomas. This is a worldwide proposition. This one phase 
does not cover the whole show. This 1s a detail in the whole thing. 
By and large has not the [GY to date been based on more or less 100 
percent cooperation in the ovreall program between all the nations? 
Has anybody been dragging their feet 

Suppose the Russians did not give us all the details that related to 
their part. Chances are we did not give them every detail of everything 
we intended to do on our part either, have we? Give us an overall 
statement and wind this up. Answer my friend’s question first. 

Dr. Kapran. I think Mr. Thomas has already stated quite well the 
fact that in general the cooperation and exchange of data have been 
quite good. I think in the field of the satellite area, which has sort 
of taken on a separate, and from the point of view of the scientists, 
at least, a larger aspect than it really deserves scientifically in com- 
parison with all the efforts and planning that have gone on in ocean- 
ography, the Antarctic, the Arctic and elsewhere, I think there perhaps 
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is an indication of some difference, but I like to look on these develop- 
ments as something of the developing history of the world. 

This is one way in which we are finding out the kind of world in 
which we live, and if the IGY has contributed—and I am sure that it 
has—to the fact that nations can cooperate on the whole in the exam- 
ination of this planet. They are of course cooperating, and if some 
areas are perhaps far more difficult—this is just part of the developing 
picture of the world that we are living in. 


EXCHANGE OF SATELLITE DATA 


Mr. Ostertaa. Doctor, let me refer once again to the Barcelona 
Conference, and the IGY. 

The launching of a satellite, or the project of a satellite, was accepted 
by Russia and the United States; is that correct? 

Dr. Kaptan. It was actually accepted by all of the nations partici- 
pating because 

Mr. OsrrertracG. I mean responsibility for the satellite project rested 
with two countries? 

Dr. Kapuan. Yes. I think it was quite clear that the capabilities 
were in essence, at least as we conceive satellites, in the hands of the 
two nations. 

Mr. Osrrerraa. In other words, it was not an assignment to these 
two countries, but more or less acceptance of responsibility for such 
a project? 

Dr. Kaptan. Actually the wording of the original resolution in 
Rome to which we responded was that some nation or nations, as I 
recall, should launch satellites for scientific purposes, but I think it 
was clear in everyone’s mind then how many nations would be capable 
of doing it. 

Mr. Osterraa. Is it too early to expect that we will receive, or 
that you have received, the benefit of Russian satellites? In other 
words, the information that the Russian satellite has sent off or given? 
Through the IGY has there been any data available to all of the other 
countries, including the United States? 

Dr. Kapuan. In this particular field our own observations to which 
Dr. Porter referred. 

Mr. OstertaG. Only from our own observations, but none that 
have been voluntarily given to us by Russia? 

Mr. OpisHaw. Reports of the observations from the internal instru- 
mentation have not come to us as of the present time. Now there 
has been an announcement that was made—well, there have been 
two announcements, or statements made on this subject. 

A Russian delegate to an IUGG meeting some months ago said 
somewhere toward the end of 1957 of thereabouts they would attempt 
to get some reports to all the countries on those experiments. More 
recently I read in the newspapers that there was a Tass announcement 
that a report was being prepared. 

In this sense, as to a time lag between making observations of the 
internal instruments in the satellite and the issuance of a report is 
an important technical factor, I can only cite our own experience. I 
cannot speculate on the experience of the Russians. I do not know 
it. But our own experience with rocketry data is that vou get vast 
quantities of telemetry information on tape. It takes 6 months to 
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2 years to analyze those tapes before a report can be gotten out. In 
the IGY program itself—and this is the experience that relates to 
pre-IGY rocketry research in this country—within the IGY itself we 
have fired by now approximately 100 rockets. The data from those 
firings are not yet available for issuance to any nation. 

Mr. Ostrerrac. It has been said that the Army of the United 
States, previous to the project Vanguard, had developed a satellite. 
Once the assignment for development was placed with the Navy, the 
technical information involving the Army’s project was made public, 
and subsequent to that the Russians gleaned considerable benefit 
from it, which was embodied, or used in their development of the 
satellite sputnik. Is that true? 

Dr. Porter. | believe not, sir. 

Mr. Tomas. Thank you very much, Dr. Kaplan, Dr. Porter, 
Mr. Odishaw and all the rest of you. 





Monpbay, JANUARY 27, 1958. 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Yates. The committee will come to order. Dr, Klopsteg, do 
you have a statement? 

Dr. Kiopstec. Dr. Waterman wanted me to express his regrets 
that he could not be here because of his having been summoned to 
the White House. 


He asked me to represent him. 
SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 
Mr. Yates. Mr. Reporter, will you put pages 2, 3, 4, and 5 in the 


record at this point. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 
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Summary of obligations by activity and program 


1. Support of science: 
(a) Se and contracts: 


1 (a) Basic research - - - 
1 > 2 Basic research facilities _ - I a celta 
1 ( > Surveys and reports on sc ientific resources - 
1 (¢ a) Dissemination of scientific information. 
1 te) 8. Attendance at international scientific | 
meetings... 534 i 
Subtotal, grants and contracts. -..-.----| 


(6) Program development, operation and evaluation: | 
National Science Foundation: 
Salaries - - -- 
Travel... oe 
Other. 


: 3 = : | 
Subtotal, National Science Foundation - -} 


Allocations: 
Salaries: 
Department of the Army. 
Library of Congress 


Subtotal, allocations 


Subtotal, program development, | 
operation and evaluation. 


Subtotal, support of science --.___-_---| 


9 


(a) Grants and contracts: 


2 (a)-1. Fellowship program...............--.--- 
2 (a)-2. Institutes program. --.-...-.----.-- oe 
2 (a)-3. Special projects in ‘science-education 
MTGE: «61: onsite &clabecaee 
2 (a)-4. Course content improvement program - 
2 (a)-5. Clearinghouse for scientific manpower 
SLs:  orncettiieemmadsnwaiprteeeniaes 
2(a)-6. President’s Committee on Scientists | 


and Engineers... 


idinanicscuntedniinn 
b) Progr on Sena, operation, and evaluation: | 
Salaries_... ; eantitathtitini-icatememnaa nena 
Treva. <2... ae ot Ree ODL ee ae | 
eit cmiiene 


Subtotal, progress, 


development, 
and evaluation 


operation 


Subtotal, support of scientific manpower. - ---| 


Executive direction and management: | 
Salaries . 
Travel. ...-. 
Other_. 


Subtotal, executive 


Total.-.- 


Support of scientific manpower: | 











Presently Revised 
available, estimate, Difference 
fiscal year fiscal year 
1958 1958 
$16, 262, 692 | $23, 262, 692 +$7, 000, 000 
6, 612, 851 | 6, $12, 851 | 0 
174, 396 | 174, 396 | 0 
854, 673 | 1, 604, 673 | +750, 000 
125, 000 | 0 
24, 029, 612 _ +% 750, 000 
885, 100 0 
119, 092 | 0 
143, 977 | 0 
4 148, 169 0 
35, 250 0 
4, 852 
a a _——————— 
40, 102 0 
l, 188, 271 0 
25, 217, 883 | +7, 750, 0 000 
—<<— = = = ———_— 
3, 265, 000 3, 465, 000 | -+ 200, 000 
9, 790, 000 11, 205, 000 | +1, 415, 000 
655, 000 655, 000 | 0 
611, 341 | 1, 011, 341 +400, 000 
248, 390 248, 390 | 0 
235, 146 235, 146 | 0 


706, 663 


15, 511, 540 


558, 550 

45, 303 
_219, 257 
| 823, 110 


41, 552, 533 


14, 804, 877 | 


-| ———— 


+2, OAs, 000 


16, $19, 877 


514, 300 | +72, 300 

39, 200 +7, 000 

245, 163 _+12,700 
| ae j 3 AE 
708, 663 | +92, 000 
17, 618, 540 | +2, 107, 000 
| = oe 
569, 256 | +10, 700 
50, 303 +5, 000 
| 246, 557 | +27, 300 
866, 110 | __ +43, 000 
| 


51, 452, 533 | [ 
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Summary of obligations by object 


Presently avail- 


Revised estimate 
































able fiscal year fiscal year Difference 
1958 1958 
ban mad oe a poe ae 
| Posi-| Amount | Posi-| Amount | Posi-| Amount 
| tions | tions | tions 
ion a _} al _ — — 
| | 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION | | 
| 
01 Personal services: 
sii dante aii steers tie ee | 293 | $1, 809, 650 337 | $1, 888,150 | +44 +-$78, 500 
Consultants, divisional committees, | 
and National Science Board --. --- --| ‘ 76, 000 aut 80, 500 |_-...- +4, 500 
Subtotal. | 1,885,650 |......| 1, 968, 650 +83, 000 
j= — ————— = —— =—_— j= = =— 
02 Travel: 
tree tilecattns Rieter Seetee pnb. se 106, 395 |....-.- 111, 395 +5, 000 
Consultants, divisional committees and | 
National Science Board 90, 200 97, 200 | +7, 000 
Subtotal |....--| 196, 595 | | 208, 595 | +12, 000 
03 Transportation of things | 5, 250 i 0 
04 Communication services 60, 000 60, 000 | 0 
05 Rents and utility services ; 2, 668 | | 2, 668 0 
06 Printing and reproduction --_- am 54, 750 54, 750 | 0 
07 Other contractual services: 
Administrative contracts 234, 158 234, 338 | +180 
Security investigations 41, 980 52, 730 +10, 750 
Program contracts -- 4, 587, 283 |......| 4, 587, 283 0 
Subtotal 4, 863, 421 }...... | 4,874, 351 | +10, 930 
08 Supplies and materials as 35, 350 36, 350 +1, 000 
09 Eouipment | ‘ 49, 758 73, 758 | +24, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions = = = | = 
Contributions to employee retirement 
fund , 106, 294 | 110, 314 +4, 020 
Program grants 33, 734, 355 43, 499, 355 +9, 765, 000 
Subtotal | 33, $40, 649 | | 43, 609, 669 | +9, 769, 020 
15 Taxes and assessments | 5, 489 | 5, 539 +50 
Subtotal, National Science Foundation_ - 40, 999, 580 | 50, 899, 580 |. +9, 900, 000 
ALLOCATIONS 
Department of the Ariny 
01 Personal services . 35, 250 8 35, 250 0 0 
07 Other contractual services 
Program contracts 512, 851 512, 851 0 
Subtotal, Department of Army 548, 101 548, 101 0 
Library of Congress 
01 Personal services 3 4, 852 3 4, 852 0 0 
Subtotal, allocations 552, 953 552, 953 0 
Total 41, 552, 533 | 51, 452, 533 9, 900, 000 


estimate requested in House Document 313. 


SUMMARY 


Dr. KLopstsa. 


OF 


BUDGET PR¢ 


IGRAM 


Mr. Yates. Dr. Klopsteg, will you explain those items. 
This is a request for $9,900,000. 


That is the total supplemental 


The total of the supplemental is $9,900,000, ves. 


That includes basic research, $7 million, and scientific information, 


$750,000. 


Then, in the manpower program, $200,000 for “Science faculty 


fellowships,” $1,415,000 
“Course content 


ment and operation,” 


for 


making a total of $9,900,000. 


‘Summer 
improvement,’ $92,000 


institutes,”’ 


$400,000 for 


for “Program develop- 


and finally, “Executive direction,” 


$43,000, 
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AMOUNT REQUESTED OF THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Yates. How much did you request of the Bureau of the 
Budget? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. $10.4 million. 

Mr. Yares. And they cut half a million dollars? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. So that you came out of there pretty well, didn’t you? 

Mr. SHepparp. Yes, sir. 


SupPoRT OF SCIENCE 


Mr. Yarzs. Allright. The major part of this request is represented 
by grants and contracts for which you are requesting $7 million. 
What do you propose to do with this money? 

Dr. Kiopstec. We propose to support more of the good proposals 
for basic research that are waiting to be supported. 

Mr. Yarss. I notice that as I read the justifications that you were 
now awarding grants on only about 25 percent of the requests that 
you had. 

Dr. Kuioprstec. On page 10 of this document you will find the 
percentages in line EK under the different categories. 


PERCENT OF RESEARCH PROPOSALS SUPPORTED 


Mr. Yates. Let’s put page 10 in the record at this point. 
(The page referred to follows:) 


Com parison of basic research proposals considered with obligations for research grants 


[In millions of dollars] 


| | ee | 7a Tu 


| Fiscal year 1958 
































| | 
| Fiscal Fiscal | Fiscal Fiscal Present 
year | year | year year | Present appro- 
1954 1955 1956 1957 appro- | priation 
| priation | plus 
| | supple- 
| | | mental 
fret 5) teat. oe. 384 deities te ei ey eve VE ethy eat * Ad - eae 
| } 
(a) Proposals carried over from preceding } 
year: | 
1. Evaluated ; $5, 110 $8,348 | $11,062 | $13,014 | $18, 900 $18, 900 
2. Unevaluated ! 2, 569 4, 870 6, 207 | 7, 095 14, 600 | 14, 600 
(6) New proposals evaluated during the 
year: | | 
1. New proposals received _ _ - | 19,480 | 24,828 | 36,280 58, 200 70, 000 70, 000 
2. Proposals carried to succeeding | 
year for evaluation...........| —4,870 | —6,207 | —7,095 | —14,600 | —17,500 | —17, 500 
(c) Proposals considered during the year 2 22,289 | 31,839 ah. 46,454 | 63,709} 86,000 86, 000 
+ Sai a 
(d) Obligations for research grants_. 3, 999 | 9, 493 | “15, 268 16, 263 23, 263 
(e) Percent of proposals supported 17.9 cS 2 = re 20. 4 | 24. 0 | 18.9 27.0 





1 Assumes that about 25 percent of Sadie received will be received too late in the year for evaluation, 
and are consequently carried forward to the next year for evaluation. 


Dr. Kxiopstrec. This shows that in fiscal 1954 we supported 17.9 
percent, and in 1955, 25.2 percent. In fiscal 1956, although we had 
more money, we supported a smaller percentage. In fiscal year 1957, 
with a much larger amount, the percentage is up just a few percent. 
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Mr. Evins. It is still only 24 percent. Why is that? For 2 years 
you have had an increase, yet the percentage of support is down from 
what it was 2 years ago. 

Dr. Kiopstec. The number of requests coming in to us is increasing 
very fast. 

Mr. Yates. In other words, the popularity of the program is‘ 
growing? 

Dr. Kuopstec. Yes. One other item is in the picture. That is 
the request for renewals on quite a number of proposals which are 
highly meritorious. 

Mr. Yates. What is the percentage of renewals? 

Dr. Levin. It runs about 40 percent now in biology and medicine. 

Dr. Kiorstec. Somewhere near the same in the physical—— 

Mr. Yates. How long do these grants last? 


Dr. Levry. Do you mean how long do they last once you get them 
going? ? 


Mr. Yares. Yes. 

Dr. Levin. A man doing basic research on a project may finish 
one facet of it; but in actuality one might say basic research never is 
finished. 

Mr. Yares. I think that is true. But insofar as specific problems 
to which these basic research grants are directed, how long do they last? 

Dr. Levin. They will finish one phase, and this leads to information 
which gives them ideas about deeper phases, and then they want to 
work on that, and that leads to another thing. 

That is the way knowledge accumulates, 

Mr. Yates. That is true. The point I wanted to know was: Once 
having granted an award for a particular subject or a particular 
project, does someone at the National Science Foundation appraise 
the results? 

Dr. Levin. Yes. A scientist, when he gets a grant—let us say a 
grant for 2 years—at the end of a year and a half, or thereabouts, 
decides he wants to continue. He submits a brandnew proposal 
just like anybody else and competes with anybody else. He does not 
have any sort of commitment. He is competing with everybody else. 
But having once selected him—obviously his proposal was once 
thought to be pretty good—his next proposal will be better than 
the average of nonselected proposals. This is what Dr. Klopsteg 
was talking about, I think. 

Mr. Yates. All right. 

Are there any questions with respect to this part of the program 
supporting basic research? 

Mr. Evins. This program embraces substantially all of the esti- 
mate; does it not? 

Dr. Kiopstrec. $7,000,009 of the $9,900,000. 

Mr. Yates. I want to go into the other questions after that, be- 
cause this was the major part of it. 

Mr. Evins. I think it might be well to point out at this time that 
in your 1959 budget, which we just concluded, there is a statement 
in your justification which we discussed at the time that you are 
presently supporting your applications on the basis of 19 percent of 
the application requests, and you would like to support your requests 
up to 75 percent; but your 1959 budget will only provide you with 
support up to 40 percent of your budget. 
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Will this increase your supplemental statement which is carried in 
your regular budget? 

Dr. Kuopstec. No, sir. 

Mr. Evins. It won’t improve the picture? 

Dr. Kiopstrea. It will improve the picture to the extent of $7 million 
more in the 1958 fiscal year. 

Mr. SHepparD. This would only pull us up, sir, from about 19 
to 27 percent this year of the total proposals. 

Mr. Yates. This money relates only to 1958 rather than 1959. 

Dr. Kiorsrea. That is right. 

Dr. Levin. You have to understand each year they are on a new 
set of proposals. 

Mr. Jonas. It can be said this is simply an extension of the present 
program, and would incorporate more projects. 

Dr. Kiopsree. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Yes, sir. I think if 1 may add one thing: It is 
important to note here on this chart on page 10 that in 1957 we had an 
appropriation of $40 million and in 1958 again we had an appropria- 
tion of $40 million. But in 1957 we were able to support 24 percent 
of the proposals and with the money we now have we would only be 
able to support 18.9 percent. That is a measure of the way the 
workload is increasing. The appropriation has been the same in 
both of these years. 


SCREENING PROCEDURE ON RESEARCH PROPOSALS 


Mr. Yares. When you speak of proposals, isn’t this a little ambig- 
uous? This assumes that all the proposals are good, doesn’t it? And 
just giving percentages of numbers of proposals without stating that 
this is the number of proposals that we would like to approve 

Dr. Kiopstec. About 70 percent of all proposals that come in are 
appraised as meritorious. ‘There is about a 30-percent part that would 
not be supported. Seventy percent of them approximately we would 
support if we were able to. 

Mr. Yates. How many screenings do these proposals go through? 

Dr. Levin. Four. They first go through a screening by the staff 
of the Foundation. 

Mr. Yares. First you have a flood of proposals that come in to you. 

Dr. Levry. Spontaneous; yes. 

Mr. Yares. Of these Dr. Klopsteg says that 70 percent of them go 
through the first screening? 

Dr. Levin. No; Dr. Klopsteg meant to say, did say 

Dr. Kuiopsrec. After the fourth screening, there are 70 percent left. 

Mr. Yares. Oh, there are 70 percent left? 

What proportion does this represent of the total amount that vou 
receive? Seventy percent of all of them? 

Dr. Levin. That is right. 

Mr. Yaress. I see. Only 30 percent of them are actually stricken 
as being of the type that you do not want to support? 

Dr. Levin. That is right. 

Mr. Jonas. What percentage, if you know without looking it up— 
we had those figures here the other day, I know—but what percentage 
of the grants of the sort we are now talking about, are predoctoral? 
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Dr. Levin. Not any, if you are speaking of fellowships, Mr. Jonas. 
What is being supported in research is the work of a scientist who 
may have graduate students employed to help him. And, of course, 
some of these are working for a doctor’s degree. The average is 
about 1 graduate assistant trained for each $10,000 of the research 
grant. So that for every $10,000 of money granted for research 
there will be about 1 graduate student trained. 

Mr. Jonas. Working with the scientist? 

Dr. Kuorsrec. Working with the scientist, yes. 

Mr. Jonas. With respect to this program we are now talking about, 
it is quite aside from the predoctoral. 

Dr. Kuiorsrec. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Evins. This does represent an accelerated program and not 
the diversion or use of funds for some other purpose? 

Dr. Kiopsrea. Quite right, sir. 

Mr. Evins. We had another agency—although we had increased 
their budget for the last 2 years—they did not accelerate the program 
because of the contributions to the retirement fund and other items. 


DISSEMINATION OF SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 


Mr. Yares. The next item is $750,000 for the dissemination of 
scientific information. 

Will you describe that? 

Dr. Kuopsrec. I am going to let Dr. Jones speak to that. 

Dr. Jonrs. In the Office of Scientific Information at the present 
time we are mindful of the fact that there is a considerable quantity 
of excellent research results available from the work of the Russians 
but not readable by most American scientists except by the few who 
read Russian. 

We started 2 or 3 years ago on this program of complete translation 
of journals, and we would like to extend it because most top scientists 
believe there are probably between 50 and 80 basic scientific journals 
being published in Russia which contain research we really ought to 
know about. 


TRANSLATION OF RUSSIAN SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS 


Mr. Yares. If you don’t translate the Russian journals, who will 
do it? 

Dr. Jones. In a major way, no one. There certainly is no one 
except one commercial firm. NIH at present is supporting several 
translations in its programs. We are supporting that part considered 
basic science and a private concern called Consultant’s Bureau, Inc., 
is in the business, but we understand they are losing money, and I am 
afraid they are going to have to go out of it. 

Mr. Yares. Isn’t there an institute at Harvard that does Russian 
studies? 

Dr. Jones. They don’t publish journals. 

Mr. Yares. What about the possibilities of having translations 
from the Russian done by students studying language at the uni- 
versity? 

Dr. Jones. This could be satisfactory if these students were also 
students of the sciences as well. But you have to know the science 
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to translate scientific material. Otherwise, the translator may over- 
look small differences in meanings of special words used by a scientist 
which may not be the same as that used by an ordinary individual. 

Mr. Jonas. You would not risk a translation in the hands of some- 
body, an undergraduate student in languages; would you? 

Dr. Jonns. Most of the translations are made by topflight scientists 
who translate for an hour or so in the evening. They know the special 
field well. And they take off an hour or two in the evening to do this. 

Dr. Kiorsrec. The point is the scientists not only know the jargon, 
but they know the substantive material. 

Mr. Yarrs. Would you explain the process through which you go 
in obtaining a translation? What do you do in order to get it and 
what do you do with it when you are through with it? 

Dr. Jones. Well, in order to have this work properly supervised by 
topflight scientific people, we have done all the work through grants 
to groups like the American Institute of Physics or the American 
[Institute of Biologic Sciences, or some group of that sort which has 
already on its own board men of scientific ability to supervise the 
work. They know and learn through the universities here and in some 
cases even overseas of men who read Russian, are of Russian descent, 
and who are also expert in the special field. 

They make arrangements with these men to do these translations 
at so much per page or so much per word (as a side issue) with these 
men. Then the translation is sent back. The translation is then 
typed in copy. 

Mr. Yates. Who prints it? Do you print it? 

Dr. Jonges. Then it is printed by, for example, the Institute of 
Physics in New York on their own presses. It is the cheapest and 
most inexpensive format that we could use. 

Dr. Kiropstee. They have a regular subscription list of people 
who subscribe for these journals which are now completely in English. 

Mr. Yates. Well, are these disseminated freely? 

Dr. Jones. No. They are sold by subscription, and people buy 
them singly. The subscription rates run up as high as, for certain 
ones, $200 a year. The ones supported by the Institute of Physics 
run up as high as $90 a year. Many of them are as low as $10 and 
$20 a vear. 

Mr. Yates. Who receives the funds? 

Dr. Jones. The institute receives the funds. What we essentially 
do is pay the difference in cost between what it costs to produce it and 
what they get in subscription income. 

Mr. Yates. I see. 

Dr. Jones. I have brought samples of some of the other journals 
along in case you would like to see them. 

Mr. Jonas. How do you select the journals you want? 

Dr. Jones. Usually it turns out that we receive requests from the 
scientists in universities. I know from my trip to the meeting on 
Russian information in Paris that there is a lot of good work being 
done in this field. And we hear about material from the Soviets. 
We get requests from scientists that something be done about a 
certain journal. Then we start our operations. Or, again, we get 
requests from, for example, the Institute of Physics asking if we will 
support a certain program. 
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In other words, we get scientific advice all the way down the line 
as to which journals need translation and which will be the most useful. 

Mr. Jonas. You would not say, though, if you have all the funds 
requested there would be anybody in the United States reading every 
one of these Russian journals and documents? 

Dr. Jonres. Well, up to the number that we have thought seriously 
are worthy of it, the chances are that everybody would not read all 
of them, but all of them would be read. 

Mr. Jonas. By somebody? 

Dr. Jones. By many people. 

Mr. Jonas. If you do not read them all, you may miss the most 
pertinent one. 

Dr. Jones. Well, there is a law of averages on these things. As it 
works out in the universities where the research is done, men will find 
these journals on the library shelves. Most research scientists go to 
the library, borrow the journal, have it on their desk, and when they 
are waiting 20 minutes for something to happen in the laboratory, they 
read. 

Mr. Yates. Don’t you also abstract the articles? 

Dr. Jones. Many of them—in addition to this, there is an abstract- 
ing program as well; yes. 

Mr. Yares. That includes these articles, as well? 

Dr. Jones. That would include these, as well; ves. 

Mr. Yates. Are you doing any translations in any foreign tongue 
other than Russian? 

Dr. Jones. Not yet. We have thought about it, but we do not 
have the program far enough along to have assurances that other 
languages are of sufficient value at present. 


DISSEMINATION OF SCIENTIFIC JOURNAL TRANSLATIONS 


Mr. Evins. We are paying for the translations, but the institute is 
selling the translations on a subscription basis. Is that the only 
method of distribution? In other words, the Government is paying 
for the translations, but you are only getting distribution providing 
somebody subscribes to it? 

Dr. Jones. The point is we put up a given amount of money for 
translation and printing, and the amount that we put up depends 
upon how much the income from subscriptions is. 

Mr. Evins. Actually, it ought to be an item for translation, and 
not dissemination, because you are not doing the disseminating. 

Dr. Jonrs. We do it by grants, you see. 

Mr. Evins. To whom is the Foundation disseminating these pub- 
lications? 

Dr. Jonus. Well, rather than get into the publication and distribu- 
tion business, which requires a large staff, we find that the Institute 
of Physics already has a staff for distribution of journals to physicists. 
So, we ‘free load’”’ on them. 

Dr. Kuopsrse. May I say this: I think it is a question of the 
definition of the word “dissemination.’”” We may not be actively 
involved in sending journals to people, but it is through our inter- 
position that they get them, just as the Institute of Physics mails out 
journals that it publishes. 
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Mr. Evins. I think the institute should make available to the 
Foundation such quantities as they may need for their international 
conferences and these libraries of information that it receives. 

Mr. Yates. I think Mr. Jonas has a good point, too. How do we 
make sure that these journals are being read by the people in our 
Government who should be reading them? 

Dr. Kuiopsrse. I think the answer to that is that the American 
Institute of Physics represents pretty close to all of the physicists in 
the country. The members of the institute, of which there are now 
some 17,000 or 18,000, receive the institute’s monthly publication, 
called Physics Today, which gives all the information about what the 
institute is doing for all of the different kinds of physicists there are. 
This translation business has been widely advertised in that journal. 
So, every physicist who reads it can have access to it. 

Mr. Evins. Should not we have this information disseminated more 
widely in our country? If we are going to raise the level of education 
and if we are going to broaden the base, which is our objective, it 
seems to me that the Foundation is letting the data go to only limited 
sources that may want to subscribe for it. Whereas, in another 
program we have, we are giving away libraries of information overseas. 
One of my concerns is that we get more of this material in the hands of 
our own people. At the high-school levels and the college levels it 
should be done, not just to a selected group. 

Dr. Jones. We would like to do that. It becomes exceedingly 
expensive. 

Mr. Evins. It is a most expensive overseas prograin. 

Dr. Jones. It is exceedingly expensive. And by having the people 
who are interested in reading this material buy it on a low subscription 
rate, they are subsidizing the program, to some extent, you see, with 
their own money. If wé were to double or triple our appropriation, 
we could afford to give these away. 

Dr. Kropstrec. I would question whether it would be a good thing 
to give a great many of these away, because they are so highly technical 
that only those interested in the subject matter can read them, and 
they are the ones who have aecess to them, who know that they are 
being published, and who can read them. 

Mr. Evins. I understand that. But I have been somewhat con- 
cerned about testimony of the Atomic Energy Commission in which 
we are providing libraries of complete information to 40 nations free 
of charge. But it seems difficult to get publication dissemination 
of the same material around in your own country. 

Mr. Jonas. Well, this very Foundation is planning the next fiscal 
year to furnish libraries to all high schools, virtually all. 

Mr. Evins. Maybe some of this material might well be included in 
those libraries. 

Dr. Keirty. They are traveling libraries. They stay at the school 
from 1 to 2 months. 

Could I comment further on the point there that we are also 
interested in this problem of what Russia and the other nations do 
in increasing their competence in teaching the sciences and 
mathematics? 

We are entering this to a very small extent in translating some 
of their high school and college documents for assistance to our people 
for critical review of the subject-matter material. There is one, for 
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instance, in mathematics at the University of Chicago. They are 
translating some Polish documents into mathematics, college math- 
ematics, textbooks. 

Mr. Evins. I think it is a very worthy and very important program. 
But when you say it is a dissemination of information, it is really not; 
it is a subsidization of an institute for translation. 

And they, in turn, are selling it. You are not distributing it. 


ABSTRACT JOURNALS 


Mr. Yates. | think another part is the abstraction Dr. Klopsteg 
was talking about. I wish you would describe that now, Doctor. 
Who abstracts the articles that appear? 

Dr. Kuopsrec. Every scientific journal, whether it be chemistry, 
physics, or biology—that is, every journal of importance—is reviewed 
and abstracted by competent people who make a brief of the article. 
And this is published periodically. 

Chemical abstracts has now reached a scope of three New York 
telephone directories per year in the total of its abstracts. The 
physics abstracts are much smaller in volume than that. Biological 
abstracts is quite sizable. This is the present method by which 
scientists—— 

Mr. Yates. Are these abstract volumes prepared by private con- 
cerns, or do you have anything to do with it? 

Dr. Kiorstec. We have given some aid to the abstracting services. 
The Chemical Society runs its own chemical abstracts. The Physical 
Society cooperates with an abstracting service in England, which then 
sends the abstracts over here to subscribers among the physicists and 
the electrical engineers. 

Mr. Levin. Nonprofit. 

Dr. Kiopsrec. Another abstracting service, Biological Abstracts; 
is run by the biologists. 

Mr. Yates. Well, the suggestion has been made that we were not 
providing a sufficient dissemination of Russian and scientific material 
among our own scientists. Will this program help in that direction? 

Dr. Kiorsrec. This program is going to help increasingly in that 
direction. When we get going on it, it will help. 

Well, let me start by saying that the volume of abstracts that a 
scientist needs to consult now when he is trying to do a piece of work 
in his own field is such that he has to spend a ‘fairly large percentage 
of his time just looking at the abstracts and then looking up the 
papers to which the abstracts direct him. 

One of our programs in the Office of Scientific Information is a 
study of better methods of filing and retrieving this information in 

hurry, so that the scientists may have a great deal of their time 
saved. 

We hope to work toward, and hope to achieve it in a relatively 
few vears, a type of information clearinghouse from which a scientist 
can get the information that he now gets by personally going to the 
abstracts and then even getting reprints or having—or being im- 
mediately directed to the papers that he should consult before he 
starts his work. 

Dr. Jones. We also support considerable translation of Russian 
abstracts, taken from the Russian abstract journals. 
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Support oF Sctentiric MANPOWER 


Mr. Yares. The next item is one for $2,107,000 for the support 
of scientific manpower. Mr. Reporter, insert page 16 in the record. 
(The page referred to is as follows:) ° 


2. Support oF ScrENTIFIC MANPOWER 


Summary of obligations by activity and program 


1 | 


Presently | Revised 
available estimate Difference 
fiscal year fiscal year | 
1958 | 1958 
| | 
2 (a) Grants and contracts: } 
2 (a)-1 Fellowship program -- * 265, 000 $3, 465, 000 +-$200, 000 
2 (a)-2 Institutes program --- | 9,790,000 | 11,205,000 | +41, 415,000 
2 (a)-3 Special projects in science educz ation program. 655, 000 655, 000 0 
2 (a)-4 Course content improvement program. | 611, 341 1, O11, 341 +400, 000 


2 (a)-5 Clearinghouse for scientific manpower infor- | 
mation. 248, 390 | 248, 390 0 

2 (a)-6 President’s Committee on Scientists and 
Engineers 


235, 146 235, 146 0 


| 14,804, 877 | 16, 819, 877 +2, 015, 000 


Subtotal, grants and contracts 


2(b) Program development, operation and evaluation: 
442, 000 514, 300 +72, 300 











Salaries _- | 
Travel__ _.| 32, 200 39, 200 | 7, 000 
Other ial 232, 463 245, 163 +12, 7 
Subtotal, program development, operation, and 
evaluation : 706, 663 | 798, 663 +92, 000 
Total, support of scientific manpower - . 15, 511, 540° “17, 618, 540 +2, 107, 000 


Mr. Yates. Do you want to tell us about it, Dr. Kelly? 

Dr. Ketuy. Yes, sir. 

This is an extension of present programs. We are requesting this 
money to accelerate the ongoing programs. 

If we are able to get the money in this supplemental, we can start 
these people on their fellow ship programs, and the institute programs, 
1 year earlier. 

SCIENCE FACULTY FELLOWSHIPS 


We are asking for $200,000 for a scientific faculty fellowship 
program. 

This year we have some 460 applicants for some 90 fellowships 
available. These are, most of them, quite high in quality. 

This is a program directed particularly at the smaller college staff, 
those who have been overworked with high enrollments, so that we 
can give them an opportunity of getting back to be scholars again, to 
give them a year of fellowship study to help keep abreast of their 
science. 

INSTITUTE’S PROGRAMS 


The extension of the Institute’s program that we are asking there 
for would provide funds for 29 more institutes. 

Mr. Yares. These are summer institutes. And there are other 
types of institutes that you are now creating. You are creating 
summer, fall, and winter institutes, but you are doing them in schools 
and universities close to where you want the institutes to take place. 
aren’t you? 
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Dr. Keuiy. Yes. Now this—I should say about this institute 
program and the fellowship program, these suahentae are already in. 
Mr. Yartss. Yes. 
Dr. Ketiy. They will cost us a very insignificant amount for 
administrative costs. We have the proposals already in, already 
evaluated for the summer institutes. So that as soon as we can get 
the money we can make the grant to do this. 

Mr. Yates. I notice on page 24 of the statement that you have in 
your academic year institute almost 800 teachers already enrolled in 
such courses. 

Dr. Ketuy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. That sounds like a good idea. In the in-service insti- 
tutes you have 635 participants. 

Dr. Keuuy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. This just means instead of having 103 institutes which 
vou can finance with present funds, you can finance 118 this summer. 

Dr. Keuuy. It will be more than that unless I am mistaken. 

Mr. Jonas. I am speaking about high-school institutes. 

Mr. Keuiy. There will be 29 more summer institutes. 

Mr. SHepparp. May I correct the record, Mr. Chairman? We have 
several times referred to these as ‘summer institutes.’’ And this is 
where Mr. Jonas is getting his figures. Summer institues do increase 
from 103 to 118. But if. you w “ill go right across on that table, sir, 
there are 2 academic-year institutes, and 12 in-service institutes. It 
is a total of 29 institutes that this money would cover. 

Mr. Jonas. I don’t follow you. I am on page 25. 

Mr. SHepparp. Page 23 has the information in detail. 


INSTITUTES FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Mr. Yates. Mr. Reporter, will you put the chart on page 23 in 


the record at this point. 
(The chart referred to follows:) 
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Institutes for high school teachers of science and mathematics, by fiscal year and 
type of program 





Summer insti- | Academic year | In-service insti- | Total institutes 
































tutes institutes tutes 
Fiscal Academic year 
year 

Partic- | Num- | Partic-| Num- | Partic-| Num- | Partic- 
ipants | ber | ipants| ber | ipants| ber | ipants 
_——— -——— ee 
1000...) OF CR i wes 1 | OG adttis: i és Laide 1 26 
$006... ARR 8s . Bice as datumereon a Ra Rl ce ae 6 150 
1956....| 1956-57_...._- ie23ccaeee 18| 679 2 95 2 90 22 864 
1057....| 1957-68......5...2.... 91 | 4,554 | 16 775 21 635 128 5, 964 
Subtotal, 1958-59......| 116 | 5,409 | is| 87 23 725 157 7, 004 
steele AePirccen & aoe 
From available funds................| 103| 5,100| 17] 800| 30| 800 150 | 6, 700 
From additional funds........--. = 15 | 750 | 2 100 | 12 300 29 1, 150 
Revised amount........---.--.---- |} 118) 5,850 | 19} 900} 42] 1,100/ 179| 7,850 
Total, 1954-58.................| 1234 111,250] 37 | 1,70 | 65| 1,825| 336 |? 14,854 


' i 


115 of these represent joint high school-college institutes training 367 college science and mathematic 
teachers, as follows: 

















Year Number Teachers 
We ese 5hsheddadabcneee sited adias'Stnip wv eeu anctaithets Naty neh 2 35 
FI ons nn cacciciedceeassedddenesssebh-dddbeteidetds ddadsi dd otete deel 5 131 
ans danecchitiacagensaquaplnininesiqwibtia + 101 
1958... a.) | 4 100 





2 Represents 9.3 percent of the estimated 159,000 full- and part-time secondary school science and mathe 
matics teachers, 


Dr. Ketiy. You were right on the summer institutes. In addition 
there are 2 academic institutes, and 12 in-service institutes. 


COURSE CONTENT IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Yates. Hou much money have you spent on the course content 
improvement program so far? 

Dr. Keuiy. So far we have spent $745,000. 

Mr. Yarss. Was all this spent at MIT? 

Dr. Ketiy. The grant was made to MIT, but it was 4 or 5 colleges 
combined. In addition to this money so far the Ford Foundation, 
the Fund for Advancement of Education, and the Sloan Foundation, 
have contributed a million dollars to the program. 

Mr. Yates. A million dollars to this program? 

Dr. Keiuy. Yes. 

Mr. Yarrs. What has been the result of it so far, Dr. Kelly? 

Dr. Ketiy. Well, we have it here, if you would like to see it? 

Mr. Yarss. There is a million dollars wrapped up in that booklet? 

Dr. Ketuy. Oh, no, there are many more things fot the $1 million. 

I think what we thought on a preliminary basis was having the top 
team in physics take time off to make a critical study of the high 
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schools physics curriculum, They have already gone through 
emphasizing the basic principles of science and come up with this. 
This is only part of the book so far. It is still in draft, being tried 
out in some 17 high schools this year. The group has also come up with 
films to accompany the text. They hope at the end of the year to 
have some seventy 20-minute films emphasizing the basic principles 
of science, especially those which are difficult or impossible to demon- 
strate normally in a high school, like the pressure of light. 

They also have developed laboratory equipment, and ‘they empha- 
size in this work the cheapness and availability of materials so that 
the high schools themselves could build very simple apparatus. 
Instructions on how the apparatus can be built, and what basic 
principles the apparatus demonstrates will be furnished. 

So that it is basically—the textbook material, and smaller books 
to go along with this, covering applications of these scientific principles, 
together with the movies, and demonstration equipment. 

Mr. Yates. Who can afford the movies? Are these to be pur- 
chased by local boards? 

Dr. Ketiy. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. How much would a board have to pay for these serv- 
ices? 

Dr. Ketity. We have only estimates on this for- 

Mr. Yates. I should have asked you first, whether or not the 
experiment is completed. 

Dr. Ketty. No. It is still in operation. 

Mr. Yares. Well, it is not vet to be made available to local boards? 

Dr. Ketry. It will be next year, those who are interested in trying 
it out on a larger seale than we are trying it out on now. At present 
it is being tried out in 17 high schools. Next summer we will have 
five summer institutes for high-school teachers on this new course. 

The following summer we hope to have a great many more than that 
available. 

Dr. Kiopsrec. I think you would find that book rather interesting 
to read. It is very well done. 

Dr. Keuiy. I can send copies over if you like. 

Mr. Yates. Who will own the films and books when you are 
through with your project? 

Dr. Keiiy. We hope that a new organization will be established 
a nonprofit organization—which can arrange for the production of the 
films and the textbooks and for their distribution. The royalty which 
comes back would go to this nonprofit institution, which would in 
turn support the kind of basic course review which the physicists have 
done. 

Mr. Yares. What do you mean by a “nonprofit institution’’? 

Dr. Ketuy. For example, MIT doesn’t think that it would be wise 
to always keep this activity close to them. So they would rather have 
the work completely independent of any one college, but at the same 
time have other colleges associated with it. Perhaps like Associated 
Universities, Inc. 

Mr. Yates. Yes. I was thinking of that program. The group that 
is building those telescopes. 
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Dr. Keitiy. Yes. Something like that. .This is in the process now 
of discussion with MIT, and with the National Academy as to the 
form. 

Dr. Kuopsrec. I think in this program we may point with pardon- 
able pride that we got it started; and that since that time two founda- 
tions, two private foundations, have put in considerably more money 
in addition. 

Mr. Yates. How much will this program cost in all? 

Dr. Ke.tiy. Well, for the development 

Mr. Yates. The Government has spent approximately a million 
dollars up to now. 

Dr. Keury. It will cost, by the end of next year, when we hope all 
the films will be produced, $1.6 million. 

Mr. Yates. Who is doing the films for you? 

Dr. Keuty. E. B. Films are doing 20. Who will do them all 
ultimately, we don’t know at this time. It is still in the experimental 
stage. 

Mr. Yates. How much do you think your revision of the mathe- 
matics course content improvement program will cost—do you think 
it will cost as much the physics course? 

Dr. Ketiy. We don’t think so because the equipment won’t be so 
much of a problem there. 

Dr. Kiopsrse. All they need is pencil and paper, you see. 

Mr. Yates. You are asking for $400,000 for the mathematics 
program, or is this to complete the physics program? 

Dr. Ketty. No. We hope to provide about $200,000 necessary for 
the MIT project. And then $200,000 either to the mathematicians or 
part to the mathematicians, part to the chemists and part at that 
time to the biologists. 

Mr. Jonas. Who has been writing our physics textbooks in the past, 
and our mathematics textbooks—individuals or book publishing 
companies? How have they been published? 

Dr. Keity. Most always by individuals. And one of the difficul- 
ties here is that many of them in the high schools have been written 
by high-school teachers who are not up to date in the science, and 
quite often they are just of old textbooks which are—- just remakes of 
old textbooks. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Kexxy. In all of our programs we make a special effort to get 
the scientific community working in close cooperation with the educa- 
tors and the high-school teac thers. And we are trying to break down 
this chasm. 


Mr. Jonas. You have a big job getting these State departments of 
education to adopt these. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS OF SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER PROGRAMS 


Mr. Yares. The last item in the budget is the one for program 
development, ‘ope ration and evaluation. 


Mr. Reporter, put the charts in that appear on pages 32 and 33. 
(The charts referred to follow:) 
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2 (b) Program DEVELOPMENT, OPERATION AND EVALUATION 


Summary of obligations by object 


| | 





Presently | Revised esti- 
available, fiscal| mate, fiscal | Difference 
year 1958 | year 1958 | 
| Posi- | Posi- | Posi- 
01 Personal services: | tions tions | tions 
Staff. _..-....-| (64) $436, 600 | (101) $506, 900 |(+37) +$70, 300 
Consultants and divisional committees--.-_-_....| 5, 400 | 7, 400 | +2, 000 
Subtotal ; oth ocal 442, 000 | 514, 300 | +72, 300 
02 Travel: | “Dea ye. eke a 
Staff ; 26, 100 | 29, 100 +3, 000 
Consultants and divisional committees. ___.._.- | 6, 100 | 10, 100 +4, 000 
Subtotal 32, 200 | 39, 200 | +7, 000 
05 Rents and utility services 1, 268 1, 268 To. 0 
06 Printing and reproduction -. | 11, 600 | 11, 600 0 
07 Other contractual services I 
Administrative contracts t 181, 021 | 181, 171 | +150 
Security investigations 11, 750 20, 750 +9, 000 
Subtotal ‘ ‘ 192, 771 | 201, 921 +9, 150 
0 Equipment 1, 758 1, 758 0 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions: Contributions 
to employee retirement fund 23, 916 27, 416 +3, 500 
15 Taxes and assessments 1, 150 1, 200 +50 
Total 706, 663 798, 663 +92, 000 


Dr. Kuopsree. It is Dr. Kelly’s. 

Mr. Yates. All right. 

Dr. Keuiy. All of these proposed fiscal year 1959 programs which 
we described to you last week require a lot of staff work in getting the 
programs organized and getting the cooperation necessary between the 
scientific community and the educational community and explaining 
to the colleges and universities what the programs are, and that we 
need staff to develop these. 

I should add one more point that we were facing the other day, that 
we have found no grand solution to the problem. We hope that we 
can have a program flexibility and adaptable so that it will encourage 
initiative on the part of colleges and universities to attack this problem 
of quality in educational institutions. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Yares. You want 37 more people? 

Dr. Ketiy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. What is the nature of the staff that you want? 

Dr. Kreiiy. Mostly scientists. And there we would like to get 
scientists on leave of absence from universities and colleges and part 
full-time staff. We also need some administrative people to make sure 
we are spending our money wisely and keeping track of the accounts. 
I have a list of the people, Mr. Chairman, if you would—— 

Mr. Yates. I think it would be well to put it in the record at this 
point. 
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(The document referred to follows:) 


Number 


wee 


MRR Nt ee 
ci: 2 ' ' 


Mr. Yares. All right. 


Additional staff requirements for fiscal year 1958 


Position 


Office of the Assistant Director: 
Administrative officer - 


Administrative assistant_................. 


do_. 
Secretary - . 

Fellowship program: 

Assistant program director__- 
Professional assistant 
Secretary . .-.. 
Administrative clerk __- 
Secretary -. 
Administrative clerk... 
Clerk-typist.. - 

do _— 

Institutes program: 

Assistant program director 
Professional assistant _ - 
Administrative assistant 
Secretary - - 

do 
Clerk-typist - .- 

Special projects in science education: 
Project director 
Professional assistant - 
Secretary 

do 
Clerk-typist 


Course content improvement program: 


Head - . 
Program director 
Secretary 

do 

Scientific manpower programs: 

Program director 
Professional assistant - - 
Secretary -. 


} 


ao 


GS-14... 
GS-13... 
Gs-4_. 
GS-5... 
Gs-t... 


Grade 


Excepted ($11,000) 


GS-15_. 


| GS... 


GS-5... 


GS§-15_.- 
GS-14_. 
Gs-s._. 
GS-5... 


and I notice $9,000 for security investigations. 
are you going to investigate? 
Mr. Suepparp. Thirty-seven 


Mr. Yares. Thirty-seven people. 
That is pretty expensive, isn’t it? 


Dr. KLopstrec. We are required to do that. 


Executive Drrection AND MANAGEMENT 


Proposed 
date of 
entry 


Feb. 





1, 1958 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Apr. 
Feb. 


1, 1958 
1, 1958 


Do. 
Do. 


May 


Mar. 
Apr. 
Mar. 


1, 1958 
1, 1958 
1, 1958 
1, 1958 


Do. 
Do. 


Feb. 
Mar. 


1, 1958 
1, 1958 


Do. 


Apr. 
Mar. 


| May 


Apr. 


1, 1958 


1, 1958 
1, 1958 
1, 1958 


Do. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


1, 1958 


1, 1958 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Feb. 


| May 


Mar. 
Apr. 


1, 1958 
1, 1958 
1, 1958 
1, 1958 


You want an increase of $7,000 in travel, 


How many people 


This is almost $300 a person. 


Mr. Yates. The last item is ‘Executive direction and manage- 
ment,” for $43,000. Would you like to talk about this, Dr. Klopsteg? 


Dr. Kiopsrsec It is simple enough. 


It provides for the increased 


cost of directing and managing the increased program. The individual 
items are all relatively small. 
That means we need a few more desks for a few more people. 


Mr. Yarss. You are really in business now, aren’t you? 
Our administrative expense, including the 


Dr. 


Ktiopsrec. Yes. 


proposed supplemental, will total 5.5 percent 
Mr. Yarrs. Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 


The equipment item is the largest. 
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Monpay, JANUARY 27, 1958. 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


FRANKLIN G. FLOETE, ADMINISTRATOR 

EDWARD EK. MILLS, JR., DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 

MAX MEDLEY, COMPTROLLER 

WILLIAM A. SCHMIDT, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER, PUBLIC BUILD- 
INGS SERVICE 

GEORGE W. DORSEY, CHIEF OF WAGE ADMINISTRATION SECTION, 
PERSONNEL DIVISION 

DR. ROBERT H. BAHMER, DEPUTY ARCHIVIST 

FREDERICK W. DENNISTON, CHAIRMAN OF SAGE TASK FORCE 

SAMUEL J. SCOTT, COMMISSIONER, TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES SERVICE 


Mr. Yates. We have before us the supplemental request of General 
Services Administration for $2,800,000 for various items, as contained 
in House Document 313. We are delighted to see Mr. Floete here 
with his excellent staff, Mr. Mills, Mr. Medley, and the other gentle- 
men of GSA. 

Mr. Floete, will you tell us about this supplemental appropriation 
and why you need it? 

Mr. Fuorrte. Yes, sir. Before I start on that, sir, may I ask if any 
of you would be interested in coming down to our Franconia warehouse 
to see an exhibit we have prepared which graphically illustrates what 
happens in supply operations if items are not properly cataloged and 
properly standardized, and if proper purchase specifications are not 
issued? We have “before”? and “after”? examples which are infor- 
mative. 

We presented it recently to supply officials of the military depart- 
ments, and they were very much impressed with it. The presenta- 
tion takes only about 30 minutes. It will give you a very good 
picture in a short time about these operations for which funds are 
annually considered by the committee. 

Mr. Yates. I am sure some members of the committee would be 
glad to go down there and we will talk about arranging an appropriate 
time. 

Mr. FLorre. We are showing it tomorrow, I know that is a short 
notice, but any time any of you wanted to come over we will be glad 
to arrange it. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much. We will take advantage of 
your offer later. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Fiorts. Our request this morning covers three items only. 
One of them is $2,700,000 for “Operating expenses, public buildings 
service,” occasioned by wage board rate increases which have occurred 
since June 30, 1956, and running through December 29, 1957. 

As you recall, we included this in our 1958 estimates but you 
advised us that you did not want to make contingent appropriations 
but that we should come back when we actually needed the money. 

We have gotten to that point and we are asking for this amount. 
It is explained in the first pages of the estimates before you. 
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The second item is for a $5,000 increase in the travel limitation, 
not additional money but increase in travel limitation, for the National 
Archives and Records Service. That is occasioned by the enlargement 
of our programs for improving the character and decreasing the cost 
of the various mail operations in the various agencies. 

We have gotten to the point where our limitation about exhausted 
and would like to get a $5,000 increase in the travel limitation to 
cover the balance of the year 

The third item is for $100,000 for “Operating expenses, Transporta- 
tion and Public Utilities Service,” all occasioned because of our re- 
sponsibility under the general law for representing the executive 
agencies of the Government in rate matters, and further because of 
the specific provisions of a bill passed 2 years ago which set up the 
authorization for the SAGE program 

The SAGE program, as you remember, has required very large 
appropriations for construction of physical facilities. Communications 
between these facilities are very, very expensive and the amount 
estimated is between one hundred and one hundred and fifty million 
dollars per annum. 

I notice in the testimony of January 11, 1958, before the Armed 
Services Committee of the House, Mr. Kelleher, counsel for that 
committee, said they pow estimate the cost of communications to be 
$150 million a year—some to American Telephone & Telegraph, 
some to Western Union, and so forth. 

In addition to these annual charges, the law of 2 years ago provided 
for contingent liability of not to exceed $222 million in case the 
contracts were terminated during the 10-year period. 

You see the magnitude of this thing. Chairman Vinson, in com- 
menting on this 2 years ago, specific -ally stated that the language will 
require the General Services Administration to keep constant sur- 
veillance over the rates and to appear before Federal and State 
regulatory bodies to insure that the Government receives every 
benefit in the ratemaking process as is possible. 

We have been discharging that duty in conjunction with the 
Department of Defense, and | think we are in relatively good shape 
with it. Weare entering a virtually unknown field and we are dealing 
with a very large utility operation. 

We believe we can make very substantial savings in the-total cost 
to the Government. I have asked Mr. Mills to take direct charge of 
it, and recognizing its importance, he has set up a very systematic 
arrangement under which the matter is being handled. 

We need the services of experts in this field, and I think we have 
secured some very good men on a per diem basis who will materially 
contribute to successful appearances before the regulatory bodies. 

We are here to give you any details you want, of course. 

ir. Yares. That is a good statement, Mr. Floete. 


OpreRATING ExpEeNnsEs, Pusiic BuiILpINGs SERVICE 


I notice that the first item of your request, that which relates to the 
wage-board pay increases, goes back to July 1, 1956. 

Mr. Fiorrs. That is right. 

Mr. Yarres. Why was that not absorbed in the first budget? 
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Mr. Meptry. No funds were appropriated for this purpose in 1958. 
The first item of $2,335,000 is the amount which will be paid during 
fiscal year 1958 for increases which were approved or granted during 
the period July 1, 1956, to June 30, 1957 

Mr. Yates. When were they approved? 

Mr. Mepuey. Staggered through the year at various times in vari- 
ous localities. 

Last year the committee gave us 2 supplementals which totaled 
$3,150,000 for the cost of those increases during fiseal year 1957 as 
well as some increases the previous year; $2,700, 000 is the net amount 
it would take to cover approved increases through December 29 in 
fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Yates. Are you saying you could not have absorbed them in 
previous budgets? 


Mr. Meptery. That is correct, sir. As a matter of fact, this table 
on page 1 shows we will absorb approximately $149,000 out of our 
existing appropriation, leaving a balance of $2,700,000 which we need. 


SUMMA RY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Yares. Insert pages 1 and 2 in the record at this point. 
(The sakes conti to are as follows:) 


“OPERATING EXPENSES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS SERVICE”’ 


APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


For an additional amount for “Operating expenses, Public Buildings Service,”’ 
$2,700,000. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


This proposed supplemental appropriation is to pay the expenses during 1958 
of wage board pay increases effected from July 1, 1956, through December 29, 
1957. 

No provision is made in this estimate for the cost of increases to be effected 
after December 30, 1957. 

The budget estimate for 1958 included provisions for this expense, partly by 
unrestricted appropriation and partly as a contingency provision in the appro- 
priation language. However, the Appropriations Committee denied the entire 
request by reducing the appropriation and disallowing the contingency provision. 
As to the disallowance, the committee stated in Report No. 197, 85th Congress— 

“The contingent amount in the estimates for wage board pay increases is not 
allowed, as the committee does not approve of contingent appropriations, but it 
will recommend ater as are necessary when the actual need for such 
appropriations arrives * * 

This action was consistent with permanent leg rislation in @ new section 210 
in the general Government matters appropriation bill, 1958, which had been 
reported to the House a week earlier, as follows: 

“Hereafter, any appropriation required to be apportioned pursuant to section 
3679 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, may be apportioned on a basis indi- 
cating the need for a supplemental or deficiency estimate of appropriation to the 
extent necessary to permit payment of such pay increases as may be granted 
those employees (commonly known as wage-board employees) whose compensa- 
tion is fixed and adjusted from time to time in sccordance with prevailing rates 
(5 U. 8S. C. 1082 (7)).” 

In accordance with the above section 210, the appropriation “Operating ex- 
penses, PBS’ has been apportioned on the basis of a deficiency in the fourth 
quarter of 1958. Funds are being obligated and spent at a rate requiring ¢ 
deficiency appropriation prior to the start of the fourth quarter, as section 210 
does not authorize deficiency allotments, obligations, or spending. 


, 


| 
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JUSTIFICATION 


The amount of this estimate is determined by four segments summarized below 
and explained in detail in the text which follows. 


Annualization in 1958 of increases July 1, 1956 through June 30, 


SOE. si: ahcemassiees: & doce cote icctininke lg Olelinels dese eiebie A ne ne $2, 335, 260 
2. Cost during 1958 of increases effected July 1, 1957 through Dec. 29, 
We as BGs Se a ee ee mS 345, 676 


3. Contributions to ‘retirement fund for above inéreases 2 Lue 168, 423 


* 
Total cost during 1958 for wage board rate increases July 1, 
1956 through Dec. 29, 1957___- : ao 2, 849, 359 


1. Absorption due to program adjustments - SS SAMS CAG Ge 149, 359 


Deficiency appropriation required due to foregoing____------ 2, 700, 000 


1. Annualization in 1958 of increases July 1, 1956, to June 30, 1957 

Exhibit A which follows sets forth by locality the effect in 1958 of wage board 
rate increases effected between July 1, 1956, and June 30, 1957, totaling $2,335,260. 
2. Cost during 1958 of increases July 1, 1957, to December 29, 1957 

Exhibit B sets forth by locality the costs during 1958 of wage board rate increases 
effected between July 1, 1957 and December 29, 1957, the latest date for which 
actual locality rate increases have been reported. The cost of wage increases of 
$345,676 for the first half-year is substantially below that of the first half-year 
of fiscal year 1956 of $706, 942 and 1957 of $691,468, although the hourly increases 
are slightly higher in 1958. The underrun is mainly due to a lag in effecting 
increases. It is expected that this lag will be overcome during the last half of the 
year, but at a lower cost than originally estimated. 
8. Payments to retirement fund 

As all employees participating in the foregoing increases are covered by the 
civil service retirement system, the Government’s share of payments during 1958 
will be increased by 6% percent of wage increases effected in 1957 and 6% percent 
of increases effected in 1958 through December 29, 1957, a total of $168,423. 


REQUEST IN 1958 BUDGET DEFERRED BY THE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Jones. Why is it the $2,335,000, which apparently applies to 
the period July 1956 to June 30, 1957, did not appear in previous 
budgets? I did not understand your answer. 

Mr. Meptey. Mr. Jonas, that amount is for payments to be made, 
earned and paid, in fiscal year 1958, not 1957. It applies to increases 
in wage rates which were approved in fiscal year 1957 but are earned 
in 1958. 

Last year in our regular 1958 estimate we asked for a contingent 
appropriation of $3 million to cover those items as well as increases 
which would be approved in fiscal 1958. 

The committee did not favor that practice and in the report directed 
us to come back with the supplemental appropriation when needed, 


DEFICIENCY FOR WAGE BOARD INCREASES AUTHORIZED 


There is also a provision of the General Government Matters Act, 
for 1958 which authorized the Bureau of the Budget to apportion 
wage board requirements on what might be termed a de ficiency basis. 
The Bureau of the Budget has so apportioned this appropriation 
during this fiscal year and has so reported to the Appropriations 
Committees. This is the sum that we need to make up for that 
authorized deficiency. 
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Mr. Yates. The date is the important point, as to when the con- 
tingent aspect of this becomes permanent. Is that what you have 
in mind, Mr. Jonas? 

Mr. Jonas. Yes. Were increases granted to take effect at a future 
date? 

Mr. Mepty. No. Mr. Dorsey of our personnel shop, is here. I 
think increases are effective on the date granted. Is that right? 

Mr. Dorssy. Through 1957 we were effecting these increases con- 
tingent upon getting the additional money and as we got the supple- 
mental to pay those increases we then made them retroactive to the 
date that you see shown in the submission. 

Mr. Jonas. Retroactive in every respect except paying them the 
money, and that was contingent upon getting the money in this bill. 

Mr. Dorsry. We promised them we would give them these in- 
creases at these new rates if and when we got the additional funds to 
meet the increased rates. 

Mr. Mep.tey. You gave us the funds for fiscal year 1957 and the 
employees were paid the increased rates through June 30, 1957. 

Since July 1, 1957, we have been paying in accordance with those 
rates under the authority contained in section 210 of the General 
Government Matters Appropriation Act, 1958, which in effect au- 
thorized the Bureau of the Budget to apportion appropriations on a 
deficiency basis for matters of this kind and thus avoid making 
employees wait for the increased pay. 

Mr. Yates. Are these all for employees presently on the payroll? 

Mr. Mep.ey. Yes, sir. 


OPERATING Expenses, NATIONAL ARCHIVES AND RECORDS SERVICE 


Mr. Yates. Mr. Reporter, insert pages 14 and 15 in the record at 
this point. 


OPERATING EXPENSES, NATIONAL ARCHIVES AND REcoRDS SERVICE 
APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


The limitation under this head in the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 
1958, on the amount available for expenses of travel, is increased from ‘‘$48, 400” 
to $53,400.” 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


The requested increase in travel limitation (no additional funds) is required to 
proceed on schedule with the paperwork management campaigns on a nationwide 
basis. 

The 1958 budget contained a travel request totaling $59,300, which compared 
with $44,750 in 1957. The increase of $14,550 was needed to cover the cost of 
travel in expanding the correspondence management workshops and beginning 
the mail management workshops for Government field personnel. 

Travel limitation of $48,400 was approved in the 1958 Appropriation Act. 
Despite this reduction of $10,900 from the original travel request, an effort was 
made to carry out the scheduled paperwork management campaigns. Corre- 
spondence workshops have progressed successfully on schedule. Mail manage- 
ment workshops are scheduled for field application beginning late in February. 

To maintain reasonable schedules for these programs through June in all regions 
an additional $5,000 in travel limitation is required this year. 


JUSTIFICATION 
It had been planned to present 250 correspondence management workshops 


during 1958. The workshops are proving so helpful to Federal agencies, however, 
that the figure will reach 350 before the end of the year. This increase is due 
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solely to agency requests for the assistance. While 75 percent of these work- 
shops are given in cities where GSA has offices, the rest are in outside localities 
which require travel expense. 

These workshops are designed to (1) increase the use of form letters, (2) reduce 
or eliminate backlogs of unanswered letters, (3) increase the production of letters 
per typist, (4) decrease the cost of writing a letter, (5) decrease the number of 
copies made, (6) decrease the number of followup letters, and (7) produce more 
understandable letters. 

Development of the mail-management workshop has been completed. The 
workshop is currently being given to personnel of departments and agencies in 
Washington. Extension of this workshop to the field has been scheduled for the 
latter part of February. 

This workshop is already proving very helpful to Federal agencies and requests 
for its presentation could be granted if the necessary travel expense can be 
financed. The workshop is designed to (1) speed up the handling of agency mail, 

2) reduce the cost of agency mail operations, and (3) provide greater accuracy 
in its handling. 

Approximately $12,000 travel funds have been expended on workshops in the 
10 regions during the first 6 months of 1958. From travel funds already available 
for the last 6 months of 1958, only $6,000 can be earmarked for workshops. At 
the present rate of expenditure travel funds for this purpose will be exhausted 
about March 31. Therefore, an additional limitation of $5,000 for travel expense 
is requested. 

Significant travel increases will be needed in regions 3, 4, 6, 7, and 8, to meet 
requests for paperwork management workshops. For example, funds available 
are insufficient for workshops in region 6 at Topeka, Wichita, Omaha, Des Moines, 
Minneapolis, and St. Paul; region 7 at New Orleans, Houston, and Oklahoma 
City; and region 3 at Baltimore, Richmond, Norfolk, and Roanoke. 


OpreRATING ExpENses, TRANSPORTATION AND Pusiic UTILITIES 
SERVICE 


Mr. Yares. Mr. Reporter, then insert pages 16 and 17 in the 
record, 


OPERATING EXPENSES, TRANSPORTATION AND Pus.iic UTILITIES SERVICE 
APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


For an additional amount for ‘‘Operating expenses, Transportation and Public 
Utilities Service,’”’ including services as authorized by section 15 of the act of 
August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a), at rates not to exceed $100 per diem for individuals, 
$100,000; and the limitation under this head in the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Act, 1958, on the amount available for expenses of travel, is increased 
from “$27,500” to “$43,500.” 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


As stated on page 196 of the congressional justification for 1958 no funds were 
included for carrying out GSA’s statutory responsibility pursuant to Public Law 
968, 84th Congress, for representing the United States in rate proceedings involv- 
ing Operation SAGE (semiautomatie ground environment system). However, 
the GSA—DOD interagency agreement did not actually result in reimbursement or 
exchange of personnel for performing this work. After discussions among the 
Department of Defense, Air Force, Bureau of the Budget, and General Services 
Administration, the President by letter dated September 28, 1957, allocated to 
GSA $50,000 from the ‘Emergency fund for the President, national defense, 1958” 
to provide for immediate participation for a few months in the rate litigation 
and investigaticns then pending before the Federal Communications Commission, 
with the understanding that a supplemental estimate would be submitted to 
provide direct financing for the balance of the year. 

Funds provided in the emergency allocation will be exhausted soon after the 
start of calendar 1958, necessitating early consideration of this proposed 1958 
supplemental of $100,000 to insure uninterrupted financing for these defense- 
related activities. This supplemental estimate was recognized as an item “‘pro- 
posed for later transmission’’ in the budget for 1959. 
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Summary of performance costs 


Presently Revised Difference 
available | estimate | 


3. SAGE program participation _- > —~— $85, 000 | +-$85, 000 








0 
5. Administrative operations oe Senge osaretel $215, 700 230, 700 | +15, 000 
All other activities __ akan Shee = te a helpitaliciedll 1, 351, 000 | 1, 351, 000 | beh 
Total___._.._. iad qnbsitichasiiss tvdia petals Hay | 1, 566, 700 1, 666, 7 +100, 000 
JUSTIFICATION 


Representation in rate proceedings involving communications common carriers 
relating to the semiautomatic ground environment system generally referred to 
as SAGE, is provided. 

Involved are rates to be charged for use of special facilities costing over $1 
billion and the fixing of liabilities under the termination provisions of contracts 
entered into with communication common carriers including rural cooperatives. 
Annual charges for services under the contracts are estimated at over $100 
million, and contingent liabilities for termination provisions are limited to an 
aggregate of $222 million for all contracts by specific limitation in the act. 

In the filed of regulation, neither the reasonableness of the rates charged for 
this type of service nor the contingent liability features of company tariffs have 
ever been subject to review and the proceedings before the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission are therefore unprecedented. 

The issues which must be litigated before the Federal Communications Com- 
mission involve intricate problems of cost allocations, construction charges, 
termination liabilities, ratemaking, rate design, and consider the rules and 
practices of communication carriers in connection with use of private line channels 
and services on a scale surpassing any prior Government or commercial experi- 
ence. The absence of prior FCC or other regulatory precedents will require 
special studies and research to aid in the development of proper administrative 
guides to insure protection of the Government’s interests in matters involving 
large expenditures and contingent liabilities. This will require the services of 
consultants and/or expert witnesses on an intermittent basis and provision is 
made in the language to authorize use thereof at not to exceed $100 per day each. 

Currently pending before the FCC are three dockets involving both large and 
subsidiary suppliers; therefore, the rates to be established will have a far-reaching 
effect on the cost of the service to the Government. Brief comments on the 
three dockets follow: 

FCC Docket 11645, American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
respondent. 

FCC Docket 11646, The Western Union Telegraph Company, respondent. 

FCC Docket 12194, American Telephone and Telegraph Company, et al., 
respondent. 

The first two dockets were initiated by the FCC on its own motion, into 
the private line services of A. T. & T. and Western Union. Related pro- 
ceedings in five State regulatory bodies are contemplated in the near future, 
with many more expected to follow. 

GSA initially intervened in general investigation in Nos. 11645 and 11646 
on December 28, 1956. Hearings will commence in the latter part of Febru- 
ary 1958. A later GSA protest against increased rates on a portion of the 
requirements led to suspension by the FCC on November 7, 1957, and 
investigation in Docket No. 12194. Finally, following GSA petition dealing 
with a special construction tariff fixing the Government’s contingent liability 
for termination was made the subject of a special brief to be filed during 
February 1958. 

It is probable that the proceedings now pending before FCC will become 
greatly enlarged in their issues and that similar proceedings will be necessary 
before most of the State regulatory commissions involved. The total number of 
regulatory jurisdictions involved is 88. The program outlined in this justifica- 
tion, however, is based on the assumption that the precedents established by the 
FCC and by the regulatory commissions of some of the larger States involved will 
reduce the actual number of cases to be conducted, thus limiting performance 
cost to the minimum consistent with the Government’s interest, as reflected in 
this estimate. 
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The new budgetary activity ‘3. SAGE program participation” provides for 
11 public utilities specialists and 2 stenographic positions to perform the work 
outlined above, and consultants, travel, and related expense. They will be 
supported by approximately 2 man-years of services from the staff of the General 
Counsel, initially financed from the administrative operations fund. 


MANDATORY PARTICIPATION OF GSA IN SAGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Yares. With respect to this third item, where does the Attor- 
ney General’s Office come into the picture? Is this entirely the 
function of General Services Administration? 

Mr. Miuts. Yes; it is, Mr. Chairman. Our basic statute under 
section 201 makes it mandatory upon the Administrator of GSA to 
intervene in these rate proceedings on behalf of the Government to 
protect the Government’s interest. 

Congress was very much concerned with making sure that our 
responsibility encompassed the SAGE rate proceedings. This is 
reflected in the following quotation from section 303 of Public Law 
968, 84th Congress: 

Negotiations with communication common carriers, including cooperatives, and 
representation in proceedings involving such carriers before Federal and State 
regulatory bodies where such negotiations or proceedings involve contracts author- 
ized by this paragraph 
the SAGE contracts 


shall be in accordance with the provisions of section 201 of the act of June 30 


, 
1949, as amended. 


That makes it mandatory, as I say, upon GSA to represent the 
Government in rate proceedings of this nature. 

We endeavored to develop a working arrangement with the Depart- 
ment of Defense. It was agreed between us that the Administrator 
of GSA should have sole responsibility for representing all interested 
Government agencies, including DOD in the SAGE proceeding, and 
also that DOD would commit itself to arrange for access to its files 
and to provide witnesses, legal counsel and technical assistance. 

We have been operating under that statutory authority in which 
Congress expressed great interest. 

Mr. Yates. Are there not funds in your regular budget for this 
purpose? 

Mr. Mitts. Not for 1958, sir. In the 1959 budget we are requesting 
$200,000 for this purpose to discharge our responsibility. 

Mr. Yates. Only under this program? Only under the SAGE 
program? 

Mr. Mitts. Yes, sir. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE SAGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Floete has highlighted the magnitude of the annual costs and 
termination liabilities involved here. 

Congressman Vinson recently reviewed the SAGE program before 
the House and stated that the construction costs—— 

Mr. Yares. As of what date? 

Mr. Mitts. January 15, 1958, as reported on page 404 of the 
Congressional Record. 

He stated that current estimates of the construction cost for SAGE 
was $1,945 million and that the annual operating costs were $440 
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million of which $150 million is for leased communications. We are 
concerned with the rates for these leased communications. It is our 
responsibility to see that the rates which the telephone company and 
the Western Union charge the Government are reasonable. 

There are three main SAGE proceedings involved at the present 
time before the Federal Communications Commission. There is the 
main private line case, which is the first time the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission or the Government has ever inquired into the 
reasonableness of a basic private line telephone charge. 

Another proceeding, called the Data Transmission Channel case, 
involves an increase in the basic rate of $3 per mile up to $4 per mile, 
an increase of $1 for this premium type of service which involves a 
special type of construction so that these circuits can carry signals, 
or bits as they are calle d, rather than voice. 

That increase of 33% percent involves substantial sums of money 
in the neighborhood of $17 million a year, and multiplied by the 10- 

sar per iod of this SAGE contract would amount to some $170 million, 

“he Yates. Very well. 

Mr. Mitts. The third litigation is the special construction tariff. 

In addition to the three main proceedings before the Federal Com- 
munications Commission there is one pending matter called the 
Sanborn Telephone case which may go before the New York State 
Publie Utilities Commission. There are 3 or 4 other cases that we 
contemplate will soon be instituted before other State regulatory 
bodies. 

In addition there are various by-product proceedings, that stem 
from these cases. 

Mr. Yares. All relating to the SAGE program? 

Mr. Mitts. That is right. 


STAFFING FOR THE SAGE PROJECT 


As Mr. Floete indicated, because of the magnitude of this project, 
not only from the point of view of its legal significance but also from 
the point of view of the dollars involved, we have set this up as a 
special project. Mr. Floete has designated me as Chairman of the 
SAGE Committee with Mr. Scott, who is our Commissioner of TPUS, 
as the second member, and Mr. Sweeney, our General Counsel, as the 
third member. 

Working under the SAGE Committee, which is the policy group 
which directs these proceedings, we have Mr. Denniston, chairman 
of the SAGE task force, which is the working unit. 

We are utilizing four consultants. There are very few rate consult- 
ants available in the communications rate field, and we were fortunate 
in getting people whom we regard very highly, and who have the 
Government point of view very much in mind. 

In addition to them, the unit is assisted by a small staff. 

Mr. Yates. How many people did you have in the Transportation 
and Public Utilities Service prior to going into the SAGE program? 
You have not received authority to expand your program as vet. 
How many people do you have at the present time? 

Mr. Mirts. We have only 8 in the Public Utilities Division, and 
2 of those men have been assigned to SAGE, which really strips our 
Public Utilities Division. It leaves too few people to handle a large 
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workload of other types of public utilities cases, some in New York, 
New Jersey, and actually on the west coast in California, so that by 
taking these two people and detailing them to SAGE we have very 
much handicapped our regular public utility program. 

We cannot expect them to discharge that responsibility unless we 
can build back. 

Mr. Yates. Why is not the importance of this program so great 
that it receives first priority from your current funds? 

Mr. Muuits. It has. 

Mr. Yates. Are the other programs for which funds were originally 
appropriated suffering as a result? Are you saying you cannot handle 
your current programs and the SAGE program as well? 


ALLOCATION FROM PRESIDENT’S EMERGENCY FUND 


Mr. Mitts. No, that is not quite correct. We have been given an 
allocation from the President’s emergency fund of $50,000 as an 
interim source of funds to finance the SAG E program. That is really 
what has carried us through this period of initial representation in the 
various SAGE proceedings I have mentioned. 

We have been able to hire our four consultants out of that fund. 

Mr. Yares. How many more positions are you requesting in this 
appropriation? 

Mr. Miutus. We anticipate that we will need 11 public-utility 
specialists and 2 stenographers. That may not be adequate. 

Mr. Yates. What is a public-utility specialist? 

Mr. Miuus. Engineers familiar with communications, people who 
can testify in connection with service cost allocations, plant costs, and 
matters of that sort. 

Mr. Yates. Are you hiring additional lawyers or do the lawyers 
you have now handle those? 

Mr. Miuus. Lawyers presently on the payroll. 

Mr. Yates. Will all of these people be in the central office? 


USE OF CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Miius. No; actually the consultants are now working on a 
daily basis in New York where the telephone company rec ords are 
located. There is a great deal of travel involved in getting to the 

various sources of the records. 

Mr. Yares. Consultants are people you have hired on a daily basis? 

Mr. Mutts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. Who are they? 

Mr. Miius. Dr. Goldthwaite, Dr. Knappen, Mr. Burroughs, and 
Mr. Bushnell. We regard them as outstanding people in this field. 

Mr. Yares. They are not on the payroll? 

Mr. Mitus. They are being paid $100 a day. That seems like a 
large amount. It is a large amount, but these men usually are paid 
$250 a day as consultants. They were interested in helping the 
Government, and they were also attracted by the novelty of this case 
because it involves such basic legal issues. They were therefore very 
pleased to serve. 

Mr. Yarrs. How long is it likely that the cases will proceed? 
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Mr. Mitts. I would think at least 2 years, and it might very well 
be longer than that. 

Mr. Yates. Is it customary to pay consultants on a daily-rate basis 
where cases extend for such a long period of time? 

Mr. Mitus. We do not anticipate we will have to continue these 
men continuously for that period of time. We think that the heavy 
work now is being done by them preparing for these major cases. 
We rather hope it will not be necessary to continue them full time for 
the 2-year period. We trust that if we succeed in the present FCC 
cases that perhaps fewer State cases will develop and thus we will have 
fought the main battle before the FCC. 

If I may go off the record for just a moment I would like to comment 
in connection with the accomplishments to date. 

Mr. Yates. Very well. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


WAGE BOARD RATE INCREASES 


Mr. Evins. How long has consideration of these wage board cases 
been pending? How long has the wage board been considering this 
request for an increase? 

Mr. Merptey. Those rates, Mr. Evins, are currently being paid. 
They apply to wage board increases that were granted by established 
wage boards progressively during fiscal year 1957 and in fiscal year 
1958 through December 29, 1957. 

I think there is an important distinction here, however. Last 
year we had to wait until we actually received the supplemental 
appropriation before those increases could be paid. 

This year, as a result of section 210 in the General Government 
Matters Appropriation Act of 1958, the Budget Bureau has been 
authorized to apportion funds on a deficiency basis so that the em- 
ployees would not have to wait for their pay. 

This appropriation has been so apportioned. The employees have 
been getting their pay at the increased rates currently, and this is 
the amount of money that we need to make up the deficiency due to 
increased pay rates. 

Mr. Evins. It would appear that your recommendations are 
justified by the wage board actions. This involves, I believe, some 
2,053 employees, with an av erage wage increase of 14 cents an hour. 
Is that right? 

Mr. MeEp ey. Yes, sir, but it also involves some 11,148 employees 
at increases averaging 12.6 cents per hour which were granted during 
1957 for which no funds were provided in the regular appropriation 
for 1958. 

Mr. Evins. With the postal pay and the military pay and other 
pay bills pending, all of these actions are cumulative in supporting 
the overall cost of these increases. 

However, this wage board rec ommendation has been made for 
your agency more than a year ago? 

Mr. Meptey. Some of them as long as a year and a half ago and 
some more recently. However, the requested funds are to pay costs 
incurred in 1958 stemming from wage increases made from July 1, 
1956, through December 29, 1957 
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STAFFING FOR SAGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Evins. Regarding the third item, with the vast amount of 
money involved, as indicated by Mr. Mills’ statement, and the 
amount shown here, I am wondering whether the 2 or 3 you have 
detailed in this program will be adequate to cope with the problem? 

Mr. Miuis. We cannot be certain, Mr. Evins, that the 13 per- 
manent positions and the consultants will be adequate. We feel at 
the present time that the amount of money and number of people 
will be sufficient, but we cannot be certain. It depends a great deal 
on how these cases go. 

If they spread out to all the State regulatory bodies we might be 
involved in 88 separate proceedings at 1 time. Obviously, therefore, 
we would have to come back and ask for some further assistance. 

We are hoping that will not be the case. We are hoping the pattern 
will be set by the decision of the FCC in the main cases I have out- 
lined and that the State regulatory bodies will follow that pattern 
and the utility companies will be discouraged from asking for in- 
creases. 

Basically what it involves is this: There is an existing charge for 
private-line telephone services. Nobody knows whether that charge 
is fair and reasonable at the present time. If it is found to be fair and 
reasonable after it has been investigated, then the question remains 
whether it is fair and reasonable in an operation of the magnitude of 
SAGE and whether the Government should be entitled to some con- 
sideration as a volume user of the service. 

Those are the basic questions. If they are resolved favorabl\ 
before the FCC we feel that it might have an impact on future hear- 
ings before State regulatory bodies. 


BASIS FOR GSA PARTICIPATION IN SAGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Fiorre. One of the reasons that GSA was inserted into this 
picture by the Armed Services Committee is that it was felt the 
Defense Department was the buyer, the consumer, and they should 
not be both the consumer and represent the Government in these 
cases. 

We have nothing to do with the actual making of the contracts by 
the Air Force in this case. We do not get into the operations but we 
do represent the Government from this rate point of view 

I think it is a healthy arrangement and we are taking it very 
seriously and doing our best. 

Mr. Mitts. At the present time we contemplate staffing to a total 
of 13 persons. We anticipate that will probably be enough to operate 
through the coming year. 

After that we cannot tell. 


WAGE BOARD RATE INCREASES 


Mr. Vursety. Do I understand it is about $2,700,000 that you 
want in this supplemental appropriation? Is that the total increase? 


20957—38——-8 
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Mr. Fiorre. $2,700,000 is for the wage-board increases. We are 
asking $5,000 for extension of the travel limitation. 

Mr. Vursg.u. I understand that. 

Mr. FLortre. And $100,000 for the SAGE program. The $2,700,000 
is simply wage-board increases. 

Mr. Vurseuu. Then the total is what? 

Mr. Fiorte. $2,800,000, plus $5,000 which is not money, but an 
increase of the travel limitation for the National Archives. 

Mr. Vurse.u. I have it clear now. This is really for the 1958 in- 
crease. 

Mr. Fioete. Supplemental. 

Mr. Vurse.u. This puts us up to where we start with the 1959 
budget with everything clicking and the wages established unless they 
are changed again. 

Could they be changed again in the coming year? 

Mr. Fiorre. They are constantly being changed and there is no 
provision in this estimate for changes after December 29, 1957. 

Mr. Dorsry. The rates are being changed every week and month 
in different parts of the country. 

Mr. Vurse.u. In other words, as often as Walter Reuther and his 
crowd or Dave MacDonald in steel start wage raises, and we get to 
building roads and get increases in wages there, then the Government 
has to come on and follow the pattern. Is that right? 

Mr. Dorsey. If the surveys of that particular community reflect 
increased rates we then put in incraesed rates to these wage-board 
employees depending on what the local pattern is. If it is going up 
the rates go up, as they have been for the past several years. 

About once a year this happens in each of the 150 labor market areas 
where GSA has employees throughout the country. 

Mr. Vurse._ut. What percentage of increase is this 14 cents an hour? 
What percentage is that of the amount of cost of the whole picture? 
In other words, you have to tie that up with a percentage of the overall 
cost. 

Mr. Scumipt. Slightly in excess of 5 percent a year. 

Mr. Vurse.u. Five percent a year? 

Mr. Scumipt. That is right. The total annual salaries of the 
wage-board employees is $53,204,000, so it is slightly in excess of 5 
percent a year. 

Mr. Dorsry. That has been the pattern in industry where wages 
are going up at the rate of 5 and 5% percent a year. That is reflected in 
the percentage of increases we authorize for our blue-collar workers. 

Mr. Vursev_i. The unfortunate thing is that that is carried out 
throughout the Government. When you come up with a budget 
of $78 billion you probably have 7 percent wage inflation in it, and 
when it comes to manufacturing items for national defense, and we 
increase business about 5 percent in the country and it is figured up 
because of the 5 percent inflation, then we are like a squirrel going 
round and round in the cage. 

It makes me wonder how we are ever going to be able to finance 
national defense. 

Mr. Yates. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 
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PROVISION FOR SAGE PROGRAM IN 1959 BUDGET 


Mr. Jonas. How much money will be in this item 3 in the 1959 
budget? 


Mr. Mitts. $200,000, including $170,000 for the operating program 
and $30,000 for legal services 


Mr. Jonas. Against $150,000 spent this year? 
Mr. Mitts. That is correct. 


Mr. Jonas. You do not plan to pay back the $50,000 to the Presi- 
dent’s emergency fund? 


Mr Mitts. No. sir. 


SALE OF REAL PROPERTY 


Mr. Yates. I have two items that are not in this budget that have 
been brought to the attention of the committee. First is a letter of 
January 6 “from Hon. Harry Sheppard, chairman of the Navy Appro- 
priation Subcommittee of the House Committee on Appropriations, 
in which he encloses several pages from the hearings before his sub- 
committee. It appears that the Navy thinks the General Services 
Administration is pretty slow in disposing of its surplus property. 

[ read from page 829 of those hearings of last year. I intend to put 
this letter and the hearings in the record at this point. 

Mr. FLtorere. Surplus personal property? 

Mr. Yares. Real estate. 

[ read from pages 829 to 830. Admiral Withington says: 


I would like to put this on the record. Mr. Chairman. It takes a minimum 
of 15 months to get rid of anything. I have to keep paying for it until I do get 
rid of it. 

It goes through General Services Administration, and the paperwork delays are 
horrible. Iam wasting money today because I cannot get rid of places, hard as I 
try. Iwill continue to do the best I can. 


(The information referred to follows:) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 6, 1958. 
Hon. ALBERT THOMAs, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Independent Offices Appropriations, Committee on 
Appropriations, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: For some time I have been interested in the real property 
program of the Defense Establishment, particularly with their procedures for 
disposing of property once it has been declared surplus to the defense needs. 
As you are aware, the recent changes in the Military Establishment have caused 
changes in the real property picture, and more changes are obviously forecasted 
for the future. 

From information made available to me and from the hearings held before the 
Navy Subcommittee, it appears that one of the delays in the final disposal of this 
property is within the General Services Administration. I am taking the liberty 
of enclosing herewith extracts from the Navy Committee hearings for fiscal year 
1958 which serve to substantiate this statement. 

[ am calling this matter to vour attention with the hope that you will discuss it 
with the General Services Administration when they appear before your sub- 
committee in connec tion with the budget for fiscal year 1959. Any speedup in the 
GSA portion of this disposal action would result in twofold savings to the Govern- 
ment in cutting back Defense Establishment maintenance costs, and in returning 
funds to the Federal Treasury from the sale of this property. 

You may be assured that I shall continue to insist that the Navy dispose of their 
surplus property as quickly as possible, and I trust that between your subcom- 
mittee and mine, we can clear up this entire matter. 

With very good wis sh, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry R. SHEPPARD, 
Chairman, Navy Appropriations Subcommittee 
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NavaL ORDNANCE SHORE EstTaBLISHMENT 


Mr. SHepparp. What is the difference between the Naval Ordnance Shore 
Establishment planned in fiscal year 1957 with that planned in fiseal year 1958? 

Admiral Wirnineton, This means the number of stations which will be oper- 
ated, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. SHepparp. Yes. 

Admiral Wirninaton. NAD Charlotte will be closed out. I would like to 
put this on the record, Mr. Chairman. It takes a minimum of 15 months to get 
rid of anything. I have to keep paying for it until I do get rid of it. 

It goes through General Services Administration, and the paperwork delays 
are horrible. I am wasting money today because I cannot get rid of places, hard 
as I try. I will continue to do the best I can. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Fifteen months average? 

Admiral Witnincton. A minimum delay of 15 months. 

Mr. SHepparp. What is the total you are trying to eliminate? 

Admiral WirHinGcton. We are trying to eliminate, as you know, sir, the naval 
ammunition depot at Charlotte. I have reeommended to CNO just today that 
we disestablish the naval ammunition depot at New Orleans. I am trying to 
get rid of industrial facilities in Detroit, the Centerline plant. There is a small 
plant in Pennsylvania where we make aluminum powder that we are trying to 
dispose of. There are 1 or 2 others. The large plant at East Lehigh, Pa., is one 
of the most troublesome ones. 

Mr. SHeprarp. When vou make a recommendation for exelusion of these plants, 
that goes up to CNO. How long does it take CNO to advise you whether or not 
it is permissible to go ahead and eliminate them? 

Admiral Witxineton. This is a hard question. I would guess from 9 to 12 
months because it is not all within the Navy. We have to circulate the other 
military departments, and then it goes to General Services Administration. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Now vou as the Chief of the Bureau determine that geograph- 
ical X operation is no longer necessary. So you communicate, | presume, with 
the Office of the CNO, eliminating that so far as you are concerned or recommend- 
ing its elimination. 

Admiral WITHINGTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Now CNO either acquiesces in that or he does not so far as 
elimination is concerned. 

Admiral WirHINGTON. Yes. 

Mr. SHerparp. If he does, it follows through channels and on up until it is 
cleared through all the Government departments and it goes into General Services 
Administration. 

Admiral WiTrHINGTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. But the minute CNO acquiesces in your getting rid of that 
particular place, is there any reason you cannot immediately move the operations 
out of it and just keep it in standby? 

Admiral Wiruineton. There is no reason; and we do that. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. How close will you follow CNO’s acquiescence to your request 
to eliminate it by cleaning the people out of there and getting it done? How long 
does that take? 

Admiral Wirnineton. I think NAD Charlotte is a good example. It took 
upward of 2 years because we wanted to process the ammunition out ‘before 
closing the place down in order not to lose the ammunition which was already 
there. 

Mr. SHEepparD. Then you were not ready to actually dispossess yourself of the 
property until you had completed that business. 

Admiral Wiruinaton. That is right. 


t 
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Mr. SHepparpD. What I was trying to establish was that you are now done, 
you have no hangover operation, and the length of time it took you to divest 
yourself of the people on that property once CNO had acquiesced and said, ‘All 
right, as far as we are concerned, the Navy does not want it,”’ that is what I was 
trying to get at. 

Admiral Wirxtneton. Another good example is the old Centerline plant in 
Detroit. We have no machinery and no operation there. The Ford Motor Co. 
rents the place. Their lease expires at the end of this calendar year. I have- 
already declared that place surplus, but I will probably have to pay for fire pro- 
tection and other things for another 15 months after January 1958, because of 
administrative delays in this process. 

I have asked my lawyer to find out if there is anything legally that can stop me 
from simply walking out and closing the gate. We would save the Government a 
lot of money if we did. 

Mr. SHEepparD. Gentlemen, that presents a very interesting question in the 
Comptroller’s Office. How much attention are they giving to this? I am 
addressing my question to you because in the final analysis it becomes your job 
to see what happens to these funds other than the operation of the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Office of the Seeretary of Defense. 

This shows a hiatus of time element of 15 months that I presume could run into 
considerable money. 

Admiral Wirnineton. At East Lehigh the bill is at least $150,000 a year. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is pretty slow movement, is it not? 

Admiral BEARDSLEY. Yes, sir; it is. ‘ 

Mr. SuHepparp. Is there any possibility that we could make friendly suggestions 
to somebody that might expedite this type of budget stupidity? 

Admiral Brearps.ey. I do not think it would hurt, sir. I imagine we feel a 
sense of responsibility for fire protection and items such as that. I am not 
personally familiar with whether we can or cannot lock up the building and walk 
away during that period. 

Mr. Suepparp. Admiral Beardsley, I wish you or Admiral Cooper or both of 
you would supply for the record a statement of all these installations that have 
been declared surplus by the Navy and are still in status of standby or final dis- 
position. 

Admiral BEARDSLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Include all the bureaus of the Navy in this total. 

Admiral BEARDSLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. I think we ought to have a breakdown of the time they were 
declared surplus by the bureaus and then finally by CNO and what happens in 
continuity so we can evaluate it.. 

Admiral BEARDSLEY. Very well. 

(The information referred to will be found on p. 1249.) 

Mr. SHepparpD. To what extent are you utilizing vour production facilities at 
a desirable rate from an economic standpoint? What I am reaching for is to 
see if you have something on your hands that is not actually returning dividends. 

Admiral Wiruineton. As you know, we have tried to maintain as a mobiliza- 
tion potential as many of our stations as we sensibly can. We have reduced 
the two big depots at Hastings and McAlester to the status of maintenance, 
which brought them down to 850 people each, approximately. It will be pos- 
sible in fiscal 1958 to reduce them to a bare watchman status of some 300 people 
each, because we can no longer justify trying to put little bits and pieces of 
work into the places to keep people employed. 

Mr. SHepparp. What you will do is consolidate those activities, I presume, 
into some other geographical area. 

Admiral Wrrninetron. At Crane and Hawthorne. 
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DisPOSAL OF REAL PROPERTY 


V. Report on current disposals of real estate by the Bureau of Yards and Docks 


No. |Management Station and location Bu Docks Approval Approval 
bureau advised by CNO by SecNay 
1} AER MCAAS, Mojave, Calif., portion of- Dec. 14,1955 | Dee. 28, 1955 | 
2} PERS and Post (Graduate School, Monterey, | Mar. 12, 1957 s 
AER. Calif., portion of. 
3 | AER.. MCB, Camp Dunlap, Niland, Calif., | July 21, 1956 7 


portion of 
4| MED.... San Leandro Annex, Naval Hospital, | Jan. 30,1956 | Mar. 15, 1957 
Oakland, Calif., portion of, 





5 | DOCKS---| Housing project, San Bruno, Calif_- Feb. 11, 1957 . 

6 | AER... Lake Butler NAAS, Fla_.- Mar. 29,1957 | Feb. 28, 1957 

7,8. &@A.. Cold storage plant, Miami, Fla Dec. 8, 1954 | Dec. 28,1954 | Mar. 22, 1955 

8 | AER Branan OLF, Orange Park, Fla___-.- Jan. 25,1957 | Feb. 13, 1957 

9} AER._._- MCAS OLF Master and Amelia Ear- | May 21, 1956 ’ 
hart, and Trailer Park, Miami, Fla. 

10 | CNO.. Dredgers Key, Key West, Fla_...- Mar. 23, 1955 

ll AER..... O! toseland, Fla ; Mar. 29,1957 | Feb. 28, 1957 

12 | AER... OLF, Tomoka, Fla .do d .do. - 

13 | AER OLF, Spruce Creek, Fla-- Jan. 26,1956 | Apr. 18, 1956 

14} S. & A_____| Naval supply base, Kahului, T. H....| Feb. 7, 1957 | Feb. 18, 1987 

15 | CNO NRS, Heeia, T. H_.-- Mar. 11,1957 | Mar. 11, 1957 

16 | AER. NAS, Ottumwa, Iowa Mar. 29,1957 | Feb. 28, 1957 

17 | AER OLF, No. 10, Cedar, lowa. ons Seong 

18 | AER OLF, Linby, Iowa do_. .do- 

19 | ORD Naval storage facility, Iona Island, | Nov. 28,1956 | Feb. 12, 1957 
N. J 

20 | EXOS. Naval Records Center, Baldwin, N. Y_| Feb. 19,1957 | Mar. 11,1957 | Apr. 1, 1957 

22 | ORD Charlotte Naval Ammunition Depot, | Apr. 12,1956 | Mar. 18, 1957 
N ¢ 

23 | AER NAS Annex, Solomons, Md Aug. 27,1956 | Apr. 5, 1957 

24 ORD NGF, Pine Point, Md Sept. 13, 1956 

25 | SHIPS Naval Fuel Annex, Boston, Mass Aug. 31,1956 | Nov. 2, 1956 

26 | SHIPS Fuel depot, Boston, Mass Jan. 23,1957 | Mar. 20, 1957 

27 | AER NAS, Squantum, Mass Apr. 11,1956 | Mar. 9,1956 | May 31, 1956 

28 | ORD Fort Heath, Winthrop, Mass Jan. 17,1957 | Feb. 28, 1957 

29 AER NAS, Nike site, Grosse Tle, Mich_- Feb. 13,1957 | Mar. 20, 1957 

30 | ORD NIROP, Center Line, Mich Apr. 27, 1957 

31 AER NAS, Grosse lle, Mich Feb, 13,1957 | Mar. 20, 1957 

32 | PERS Training facility, Pass Christian, Miss.| July 30,1953 | June 15, 1956 

33 | ORD NIROP, East Lehigh, Pa Jan. 24, 1957 

34 | ORD NOP, York, Pa Dee. 7, 1956 

35 | ORD 15 foot strip, NASD, Philadelphia, Pa_| Nov. 21,1956 | Jan. 30, 1957 

36 | ORD Naval Magazine, Rose Island, R. I Mar. 15, 1953 

37. | AER OLF, Millington, Tenn __.. July 2,1956 | Aug. 29, 1956 

38 | AER OLF, Cuddihy, Tex Oct. 19,1955 | Feb. 14,1955 Apr. 14, 1956 

39 | AER MCAS, Eagle Mountain Lake, Fort | Feb. 17,1955 | Jan. 29,1955 | Feb. 20, 1956 
Worth, Tex 

40 | PERS NPRC, Camp Wallace, Hitchcock, | July 5,1955 | Aug. 5,1955 | Mar. 6, 1956 
Tex 

41 | PERS MCAAS, glider base, Rhome, Tex Oct. 19,1956 | Jan. 9,1957 | Feb. 6, 1957 

12, ORD Franklin St. Annex, Alexandria, Va Jan. 22, 1957 

45 AER NAAS, Pungo, Va May 23,1955 | Dec. 31, 1956 

4'CNO Fort Ward, Bainbridge Island, Wash July 9,1956 | Jan. 24, 1957 

6 | S.& A NSD, Tacoma, Wash Oct. 13,1954 | Dee. 5,1955 | Feb. 18, 1957 

16, S.&A NSD, Building 266, Seattle, Wash July 23,1956 | June 21,1956 | Mar, 13, 1957 


STEPS REQUIRED TO DISPOSE OF REAL PROPERTY 


1. A brief outline of the ste ps required to dispose of real property follows for 
information: 

(a) The using activity determines that the property is no longer required and 
so reports to the commandant of the naval district. 

b) The commandant screens other Department of Defense agencies at the 
district level and determines if there is any requirement by those agencies. If 
no requirement develops, the commandant reports the property to the Manage- 
ment Bureau. 

c) The Management Bureau determines requirements, and if none, reports 
the property to the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

(d) The Bureau of Yards and Docks screens the Naval bureaus and agencies 
of the Department of Defense at the Washington level. If no requirement is 
developed, approval of the Chief of Naval Operations is requested. 

(e) Upon receipt of approval of the Chief of Naval Operations, the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks obtains the approval of the Secretary of the Navy. 
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(f) After approval of the Secretary of the Navy, the property may be reported 
to the General Services Administration if the value is less than $25,000 and 
that agency will then screen all other governmental agencies for needs prior to 
disposal of the property to private enterprise. 

(g) If the value of the property is in excess of $25,000, the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Secretary of Defense must approve submission of a disposal 
project to the Armed Services Committees of Congress for the concurrence of 
those committees. 

(hk) Upon receipt of the concurrence of the Armed Services Committees of 
Congress, the property is then reported to the General Services Administration 
for disposal. That ageney will screen all other governmental agencies for needs 
prior to disposing of the property to private enterprise. 

The above outlined procedures occur as chronologically listed in a majority of 
the cases. Deviations from the procedures do occur, but these deviations only 
alter the routing and do not eliminate any of the required steps. 

2. After General Services Administration is notified that the property is 
excess to the Department of Defense, the “holding agency” is responsible for 
the care and custody and the financing thereof up to a maximum of 15 months 
during which time General Services Administration attempts to dispose of the 
property. At the end of this 15-month period, General Services Administration 
is responsible to reimburse the ‘“‘holding agency”’ for incurred cost. 

Mr. Jonas. Who wrote that letter? 

Mr. Yatrrs. Congressman Sheppard wrote it to Chairman Thomas 
of this committee. He asked that we take it up with the General 
Services Administration. 

Mr. Jonas. From whom is he quoting? General Services have not 
even had that property turned over to them yet. Is that right, 
Mr. Medley? 

Mr. Meptey. That is right. 

Mr. Jonas. That should have gone into the record when we talk 
about the 1959 budget. 

Mr. Yates. The letter was dated January 6, 1958. We have not 
vet had General Services Administration in for the 1959 budget. 
I thought we would let Mr. Floete have the benefit of the letter and 
Mr. Sheppard’s remarks so that he might want to prepare a reply for 
this committee and for Congressman Sheppard. 

Mr. FLortr. We made a very substantial improvement in the dis- 
posal operations. We will report it to you fully. 

Mr. Yates. Would you like to reply to Mr. Sheppard’s letter? 

Mr. Fiorre. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. And the remarks the admiral makes in the hearings so 
this committee will know what goes on? 

Mr. Fiorte. Very well. 

Mr. Jonas. Mr. Sheppard was quoting some admiral? 

Mr. Yarsrs. This is page 829 of the hearings of the Department of 
Defense, the Navy Subcommittee. 

Mr. Jonas. This year? 

Mr. Yarres. No. I believe 1957. 

Mr. Jonas. They did not even declare it surplus to Navy needs 
until the middle of last year. I know all about that situation. It 
is in my district. 

Mr. Yates. We are glad to know that. We still respect the letter 
Mr. Sheppard sent to us. We would like a reply from Mr. Floete. 

(The following statement was submitted later:) 

The Navy’s plan to report the naval industrial reserve facilities at East Lehigh, 
Pa., and Glassmere, Pa., and the Naval Ammunition Depot at New Orleans, La., 


to GSA as excess property has not been submitted to the House and Senate Armed 
Services Committees in accordance with title 10, United States Code, section 2662. 
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Plans for similar action in connection with the Navy ammunition depot at Char- 
lotte, N. C., were submitted to the Armed Services Committees on January 24. 
if the Navy is authorized to report these four facilities to GSA as excess property, 
GSA will proceed promptly with their disposal. The naval industrial reserve 
plant at Centerline, Mich., was reported to GSA as excess property on September 

, 1957. The facility was found to be surplus to the needs of the Government 
and was offered for public sale in December. No acceptable bids were received 
and other sales plans are being considered. Meantime, the administration build- 
ing and other facilities are under lease to the Chrysler Motors Corp. Contractual 
arrangements with Chrysler include protection and maintenance of the entire 
facility. 


APPLICATION OF IMPORTS TO ALUMINUM CONTRACTS 


Mr. Yarres. The second point is this: In connection with my own 
subcommittee of the House Committee on Small Business we have 
had occasion to go into the aluminum question. You recently 
amended basic contracts that you had with aluminum suppliers? 

Mr. Fioete. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yares. When the question came up of their importing metal 
from Canada? 

Mr. Fuoete. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. It has been called to my attention that there is no 
forgiveness of any imports from Canadian suppliers, but rather, what 
is happening is that the imports are being suspended and will come 
back at a later time, so that all that they are doing actually, according 
to the information I have—and I would like to have it checked—is 
that the producers are putting to the Government the full amount, 
inasmuch as they are not importing now. 

Mr. FLorte. They are importing. I do not have the figure. I 
did not know this was going to come up. We get regular reports 
from them, to determine what their rights are to put, you see. 

Mr. Yates. There has been no deferment of their importing until 
later years? 

Mr. Fiorte. That would be a deal between them and the Canadian 
companies. What I am saying is that I am sure that we are deducting 
the imports that they are now showing as having been made during 
this period. 

Mr. Yares. If there are deferments of imports until a later date, 
the companies may put to the Government for the full amount, may 
they not? 

Mr. Fioerer. If there have been deferments, ves. That would 
increase the amount they could put to us. Remember, these con- 
tracts were completely silent on that subject, so the position of the 
companies was that they had a perfect right to import any amount 
they wanted to. 

Mr. Yares. The impression I received, however, as a result of the 
publicity and the letters I received from your Office following your 
negotiations and the amendments of those contracts, was that there 
was an actual forgiveness to the Government of the amount of the 
put to the extent of the amount that was to be imported. 

Mr. Fiorre. As a result of those negotiations, it was estimated 
that the companies had the right, or they claimed they had the right, 
to not deduct such imports to the tune of about $98 million. 

Mr. Yates. They did have that right, but they were, nevertheless, 
going to go along with the Government. Is that not true? 
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Mr. Mepiey. Can I give an example? 

Mr. Yates. Yes. 

Mr. Mepuey. If you had a contract where there was, say, an 
annual production of 100 million pounds, their put rights, generally, 
would be to deduct sales and utilization, and the balance remaining 
could be put to the Government. 

Now, if, in association with that contract, they actually import 
20 million pounds, then their maximum put right under that contract 
would be 80 million, notwithstanding what their sales and utilization 
turned out to be. It is true, I think, that one company did stretch 
out. 

Mr. Yates. Two of them did. There were only two companies 
who were importing; Kaiser and Alcoa. 

Mr. Mep.ey. Their contracts are on a production-year basis, so 
you would only apply the imports during that year against their 
put rights for that yea 

Mr. Yates. Will you | check to see what is happening, and let me 
know? 

Mr. Meptey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. Because the information I have is to the contrary. 

Mr. Fiorre. I do not know how we could have covered that. 
How could we have covered that? 

Mr. Yates. Suppose you check, and let me know. 

Mr. Ftorrr. We were stuck with a bad contract and we were 
trving to do the best we could with it. 

Mr. Yares. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Monpbay, JANUARY 27, 1958. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS 


WITNESSES 


DR. JAMES H. DOOLITTLE, CHAIRMAN 
DR. HUGH L. DRYDEN, DIRECTOR 
RALPH E. ULMER, BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Yates. Gentlemen, we have the distinct honor and pleasure of 
having with us again today our friends, General Doolittle and Dr. 
Drvden, and the other gentlemen who are affiliated with the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, in connection with their request 
for a supplemental appropriation of $11,780,000 as contained in 
House Document 313 

Mr. Ulmer, the budget officer, is also with us. 

General Doolittle, do you have a statement you would like to make 
to this committee? 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Dootirrie. Yes, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. I would like 
to make a very brief statement, and then my colleagues and I will be 
very pleased to endeavor to answer questions. 

The supplemental NACA budget is for the purpose of permitting 
acceleration of our research program in aircraft, missiles, satellites, 
and manned and unmanned space vehicles. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The first part is “Salaries and expenses,”’ $5 million. That is broken 
down into salaries for 465 additional people in the amount of $950,000. 
That will bring us from 7,935 to 8,400 en route to the 9,000 which has 
been approved in the President’s budget for 1959. 

The second item is for power. We, at the present time, are unable 
to utilize our facilities full time, are obliged to shut them down part 
time because of the unavailability of money to purchase electrical 
power. That is in the amount of $770,000. Some repairs and altera- 
tions are required to existing facilities in the amount of $550,000, and 
additional supplies are required in order to go ahead with the program 
with a reasonable amount of expedition. 

The supplies are in the amount of $1,695,000, about $1 million of 
which is for rockets to be used at Wallops Island in learning more 
about missiles. 

Mr. Yares. Those are the rockets that had previously been fur- 
nished by the Department of Defense? 

Dr. Doourrrie. A smaller amount had previously been furnished 
by the Armed Forces, Army, and Navy. At the present time we will 
require more to go ahead with an augmented program, and just as we 
require more, our source is drying up. 

Mr. Yates. Defense does not want to pay for them now, does it? 

Dr. Doouirrie. That is right. 

Dr. Drypen. The research-and-development people in Defense are 
very anxious to help us. The situation is that if we want Nike 
boosters, the Research Branch of the military has to reimburse the 
supply agency for anything drawn. It is an internal accounting 
system in Defense which makes it necessary for someone to actually 
transfer funds into the production or logistics group. 

So the research-and-development people in the Army, particularly, 
whose funds have been reduced, feel themselves unable to set aside 
money to purchase rockets from the other part of the Army to give to 
us for this program in which they are interested. 

Dr. DoouirrLe. Some augmentation of existing equipment will be 
required. Our equipment budget has been held to an absolute mini- 
mum over a period of years. That is in the amount of $975,000; 
that, together with a $60,000 item for the agency contribution to the 
retirement fund comes to the $5 million. 


CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT 


The second item in the supplemental appropriation request is for 
construction and equipment in the amount of $6,780,000. 


DATA-REDUCTION CENTER 


First is a data-reduction center. At the present time our data- 
reduction equipment is spread over a considerable area, and, as it has 
grown, it has grown a little like Topsy and it is not operating at top 
efficiency. We require a building at Langley Field into which this 
equipment, together with some additional equipment, can be put. 
This will enable us to get the results out much more quickly than we 
are presently able to do. 
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INSTRUMENTATION OF A DYNAMIC SYSTEMS RESEARCH AIRPLANE 


The second item is the instrumentation of an F-101 fighter. As 
you know, as we begin to operate further and further into the ex- 
tremely light air, the controls do not function in the same way that 
they do when you are near sea level where the control surfaces have 
something to grab hold of. As a matter of fact, a flight now in a 
research airplane, and in a future fighter, is pretty well programed, 
and that programing has to be just mght if the pilot 1s going to com- 
plete the flight and come back alive. 

As a result of one flight, you may remember that the X-2 got a 
little off its program plan and the aircraft was lost and the pilot killed. 
In order to solve some of these problems in the air, it is desirable to 
instrument an airplane, an F—101, twin-engined McDonnell fighter, 
so that these dynamic problems can be solved in flight. This is of 
great interest to the Navy and to the Air Force. 

Mr. Yares. Is this installation like the one you have at Edwards 
Field? 

Dr. Doouirrie. This installation is largely in the airplane itself. 

Mr. Yarrs. As opposed to the ground installation? 

Dr. Doourrrie. There will be a small ground piece of equipment in 
connection with it. This is largely in the airplane itself as opposed 
to the simulator on the ground. 

Dr. DrypeNn. This will simulate im flight any control-system 
characteristics or any stability characteristics that you might wish 
to design. 

Dr. DootrrrLe. We could put it a little differently and say that we 
have simulators now on the ground that will supposedly simulate 
conditions in flight. This gives you an opportunity im flight to 
actually determine whether your simulators are proper simulators. 
It is a very important check on the simulator itself, as you get into 
areas about which less and less is known. That is why one of the most 
modern of the supersonic fighters has been selected for this purpose. 

Dr. Drypen. In this project the airplane has been made available 
by the Air Force; a considerable amount of the equipment, “black 
boxes,”’ et cetera, has been made available. This money is to put it 
all together into a system which will enable you to vary the control- 
system characteristics and stability characteristics of the airplane by 
setting knobs on black boxes. 

Mr. Vurseuu. Does that refer to the $1,040,000 item? 

Dr. Doouirrie. Yes, sir. 


ULTRA-HIGH-*TEMPERATURE MATERIALS FACILITY 


The third item is an ultra-high-temperature materials facility for 
$2,673,000. This is to test materials at extremely high temperatures. 
It will test a model of about 6 inches in diameter, up to temperatures 
in the order of 20,000°. 

These are the temperatures that may be experienced in an inter- 
continental ballistic missile reentering the earth’s atmosphere. 
These are temperatures in which the services are very interested at the 
present time. We have in the NACA already devised small test 
models of this sort of equipment in which models as big as the end of 
your finger have been brought up to extremely high temperatures. 
This is bringing it further into the practical range. 
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Those are the principal items. I sincerely believe that research is 
the foundation on which our technology is built. I sincerely believe 
that our technology is the determinant in our economic and our 
military strength. 

The NACA, by act of Congress, is charged with research in the field 
of aeronautics. “The field of aeronautics has continually gone farther 
and farther from the earth, until now we are dealing also with some 
things in the field of astronautics. 

Mr. Yares. Come in, Mr. Thomas; General Doolittle is just about 
to complete a very excellent statement. 

Dr. Doo.rrrie. | have given a very brief statement, Mr. Chairman, 
and my colleagues and I are now prepared to answer any questions, 
or if you wish, I will be glad to repeat some of the statement for vou. 

Mr. Yares. How far behind are we in research, General? Should 
NACA be doing much more than it is doing? 

Dr. Dootirrie. Yes, sir. The NACA is doing, in my mind, an 
excellent job within the limitations of its budget, its people, its equip- 
ment, and its facilities. 

Mr. Yates. Should you be asking for more money than you are 
asking? 

Dr. Doouirrie. Yes, sir 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


AMOUNT OF FUNDS REQUESTED FROM THE BUREAU OF THI 
BUDGET 


Mr. Yares. Did the Bureau of the Budget cut you down? 
Dr. Doouitrie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. How much did you ask for? 

Dr. Doourrrin. We asked for $7 million and got $5 million. 
Dr. Drypren. This is on the supplemental. 

Mr. Yates. I am talking about the supplemental. 

Dr. Doourrrie. This is on the supplemental. 

Mr. Yates. Where did the Bureau cut you down? 

Dr. Doouirrie. They gave us fewer people than we asked for. 
Mr. Yates. You are asking for 465 in the supplemental. 
Dr. Doourrrie. We asked for 583 and got 465. 


TYPES OF EMPLOYEES REQUESTED 





Mr. Yarrs. Can you give us a breakdown of the types of people 
that were involved in the 583? 

Dr. Dooutrrie. I can give you a breakdown of the types of people 
that are made up in the present 465. About 250 of them are aero- 
| nautical research engineers; the balance is made up of mechanics, 
group leaders, toolmakers, and other trades and crafts. 

Mr. Yares. Four hundred and sixty-five; and you wanted | 

: What was represented by the additional people vou jequeavedt 

Dr. Doouirrie. It was just a larger number of each. 

| Mr. Yares. How many additional aeronautical engineers and 
technicians did vou request? 

Mr. Utmer. There were about 30 or 40 additional. 
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RECRUITMENT OF NEW PERSONNEL 


Mr. Yates. Can you find these trained people today? 

Dr. DoouirtLe. Yes; we believe we can. 

Mr. Yates. They are available today? 

Dr. Doouirrie. They will be over the period that we will be 
recruiting this increase in staff. What has happened is that, due to 
a cut in the military budget, there has been a corresponding cut in 
military-equipment production, and this is an extremely favorable 
time to find these people. 

Mr. Yates. You mean the people who: left your laboratories to go 
with the aircraft companies? 

Dr. Doouirrie. Probably not quite that way, because, if our 
experienced people who leave have to be replaced, we will get 
younger people on the whole and bring them up in the organization. 

Mr. Yares. Will your salaries be adequate to keep them? 

Dr. Doourrrie. Yes, sir; with the help of legislation now pending 
before the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress. 

Mr. Yates. This is one of the complaints I had heard when I went 
out to your laboratories, that the amounts the Government was pay- 
ing were not nearly sufficient, The company’s offers were much more 
attractive. 

Dr. Dooutrrrie. Let me qualify that by saying that there has been 
some relief in salaries and we hope for more. We are able at present 
salaries to get people, but our big problem is the retention of our best 
people, at even the present salaries. 

Dr. Drypren. And the quality of the new people. 

Mr. Yates. I think this is rather unfortunate, because the com- 
panies that take your best people away from you are being paid by the 
Government, too, really. 

Dr. DoouirrLe. Yes, sir. However, to a limited extent, we do not 
object too much to being a training area for good people, because we 
do have facilities not available elsewhere, and we cannot expect to 
retain all of our people. We would like not to lose as many as we 
have been losing. 

Mr. Yates. You have a fundamental job to do. Speaking as one 
member of this committee, I would like to see you retain as many 
people as you require in order to perform the job. 

Dr. Doourrrie. We would like to, but we have to realize we will 
not be able to retain them all. We are now able to retain more. We 
would like to be able to retain still more. 

Dr. Drypren. May I make just one observation, Mr. Yates? 

The situation we are in at the moment, in light of great need, 
that we started this year with 8,052 people. There was a slight rise 
on commitments made before July 1. Then we have had to come 
down, and we are declining in number of people at the present time 
and will continue to do so unless this supplemental is passed. 

In addition, in our larger wind tunnel equipment it is necessary to 
ration the power. This varies with the needs, what tunnels need it 
most, but I would say on the average that with much of the equipwent 
they will be operating at full speed for 3 weeks, and then they will not 
run the tunnel for a period. The people, of course, will be busy in 
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working up results and in planning future experiments, but we could, 
with the same number of people that we have now, do more work if 
we had money to pay for the power. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Yates. Mr. Reporter, put page 10, page 11, page 12, and 
page 40 into the record. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 


JUSTIFICATION 


The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics at its meeting on November 
21, 1957, reviewed the budget situation in light of the recent public demonstra- 
tions of Russian scientific technology and concluded that we must utilize our 
scientific resources, both personnel and equipment, to the maximum practical 
extent. 

All NACA activities are being pressed now to expedite research in the 
hypersonic-speed areas for application in the missile-development program, 
Under the minimum budget available for the current year we are unable properly 
to meet our responsibilities in these areas. Many facilities are understaffed as 
our current budget requires a reduction in staff throughout the year. Funds 
are lacking for the procurement of electric power to permit efficient utilization 
of existing facilities and progress is being delayed by a shortage of funds to 
procure rockets. Many needed modifications to existing facilities are being 
deferred. The shortage of funds is requiring the committee to reduce its research 
effort at a time when it should be increasing. The requested supplemental 
appropriation will permit an increase in research effort in the most critical areas 
in the current fiscal vear, and will provide an orderly approach to the level 
contemplated in the President’s budget for the fiscal year 1959, as indicated in 
the following table: 


Fiscal year 1958 President's 
budget, 
fiscal year 


Presently Proposed Revised 1959 
available supplemental estimate 
Total number of positions 7, 935 163 8, 400 9, 000 
Average number of employees 7, 930 153 8, 083 8, 500 
Annual cost of positions $49, 538, 516 $2. 883, 000 $52, 421, 516 $56, 359, 389 
Deduct lapses 525, 505 1, 944, 090 2, 469, 595 2, 910, 389 
Net cost of position 49, 013, 011 ¥38, 910 49, 951, 921 53, 449, 000 
Other personal services 523, 447 11, 090 534, 537 583, 000 
01 Personal services 49, 536, 458 950, 000 50, 486, 458 54, 032, 000 
05 Rents and utility services 7, 355, 650 770, 000 &, 125, 650 9, 335, 000 
07 Other contractual services 1, 996, 680 550, 000 2, 546, 680 2, 784, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 5, 669, 620 1, 695, 000 7, 364, 620 6, 234, 000 
09 Equipment 2, 463, 417 975, 000 3, 438, 417 3, 666, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 3, 040, 665 60, 000 3, 100, 665 3, 404, 000 
All other objects 937, 510 937, 510 1, 025, 000 
Total, salaries and « xpenses 71, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 76, 000, 000 80, 480, 000 


01 Personal services.—The $950,000 requested under this object will permit 
the filling of 465 additional positions during the last 4 months of the current 
fiscal year to provide 153 additional man-years of work. The proposed distribution 
of the 465 positions by location is as follows: 


Langley Laboratory : es : 174 
Ames Laboratory ij5 Diy bial! anew tes useoennee oer dist 74 
Sen EGON his io ~ edac os b> snd daqoerpe}l sda ba oan een Jlten 198 
IN in Sine tinned Sele o> 4cete a pone Rae Saleen eee 17 
WE RUNOE ooo coin ce coon teak ndcnscnsnepewsna nko euease een amare 2 

Total » ReMewien SOoe Ok ae ae done ans oe 465 
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At all locations the additional effort will be channeled into projects related to 
the hypersonic speed ranges where new knowledge is most necessary for the 
design of effective missiles and space vehicles. 

05 Rents and utility services—The rate at which high-speed research may be 
conducted and translated into useful report form is highly dependent on the 
effective utilization of major facilities requiring substantial amounts of electric 
power, and on the data-processing equipment which computes significant sets 
of figures from the raw test data. Under the current budget for the fiscal year 
1958, the operation of certain major facilities is being restricted during the third 
and fourth quarters due to lack of sufficient funds for electric power. A large 
backlog of uncomputed raw test data at the Langley Laboratory is retarding 
the completion of reports which are the end product of important research projects. 
The additional funds ($770,000) requested under this object will provide power 
to operate major facilities on an accelerated schedule, and will make possible the 
use of certain data processing equipment on a two-shift basis, so that the backlog 
of raw data may be reduced to normal proportions. 

0? Other contractual services.—In order to keep abreast of advances in research 
techniques and to extend the useful range of existing facilities it is frequently 
necessary to modify, add to, and improve them under projects financed from 
this object of expenditure. The additional $550,000 requested will be used to 
extend the speed range of several high-speed tunnels and jets, provide more 
modern facilities for research on rocket components and fuels, and to make 
certain utility improvements and additions. 

08 Supplies and materials.—The rockets used for pilotless aireraft research at 
the Wallops station have in past yeers been largely supplied by the military 
services without reimbursement. As the research progresses and larger and more 
expensive rockets are required, it is increasingly difficult to obtsin sufficient 
quantities of rockets in this manner. To maintain the planned research schedule, 
about $1 million must be invested in a stock of high-energy rockets during the 
balance of the fiscal year 1958. This is the major item in the $1,695,000 re- 
quested for supplies and materials. The remaining $695,000 is required to 
support an accelerated reseorch effort to be carried on in a number of major 
facilities during the last 4 months of the fiseal year 1958. 

09 Equipment.—Equipment procurement has been held to a minimum for 
several vears. At the same time, there have been many technical advances 
making existing equipment items obsolete. In order to utilize these new tech- 
niques and to properly support an accelerated resexrch program, many instru- 
ments will have to be replaced and newer types substituted. In addition, the 
initiation of research in unexplored are’s will require new and specialized equip- 
ment. Funds in the amount of $975,000 are requested for this purpose. 

11 Grants, subsidies and contributions —The amount requested, $60,000, is a 
calculated figure, approximately 6.25 percent of the additional funds required for 
personal services. 


NATIONAL ApvisoRY COMMITTEE FOR AFPRONAUTICS 


Construction and equipment 

MOR UR GIO UO SION £ cad 6 mgnsdencarennpti> a linen x eee ail ea-ac-==- $00, VOU, 00D 
Obligations to Nov. 30, 1957 et MR. 3. & TF oe ee 4, 304, 853 
Pependitires to Novi 90; 1057 220.0. 260. SU Bee 7, 041, 859 
Budget estimate next fiscal year te aac _._.. 26, 220, 000 
Request (from Mar. 1, 1958, until expended) _-...__.__...._--_--.- 6, 780, 000 
Employment: ! 

Average number, current appropriation 

Number involved, this estimate 

Actual employment 


1 Supplemental funds requested herein are for construction purposes only and do not involve the employ- 
ment of any additional personnel. 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The supplemental appropriation is required for the construction of a data reduc- 
tion center to speed the availability of research results, the construction of a 
facility for the investigation of high-temperature materials, and for the instru- 
mentation of a research aircraft. All of these items are for the Langley Aero- 
nautical Laboratory, Langley Field, Va. Detailed justifications are set forth 
in a separate booklet entitled ‘Construction and Equipment, NACA.” 
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LEVEL OF RESEARCH EFFORT 


Mr. Yates. I read from page 10: 

Under the minimum budget available for the current year we are unable 
properly to meet our responsibilities in these areas. Many facilities are under- 
staffed as our current budget requires a reduction in staff throughout the year. 
Funds are lacking for the procurement of electric power to permit efficient utiliza- 
tion of existing facilities and progress is being delayed by a shortage of funds to 
procure rockets. Many needed modifications to existing facilities are being 
deferred. The shortage of funds is requiring the committee to reduce its research 
effort at a time when it should be increasing. The requested supplemental 
appropriation will permit an increase in research effort in the most critical areas 
in the current fiscal year, and will provide an orderly approach to the level con- 
templated in the President’s budget for the fiscal year 1959, as indicated in the 
following table. 

I am concerned about these statements. I suppose you are, too, 
and that is the reason you make them. 

Mr. Tuomas. I question that statement, Mr. Yates. I have it 
underlined, too, ‘It ain’t so.”’ I think the story is told by your first 
sentence in your first paragraph, that you had a meeting November 
21, 1957. 

You were caught short like you were in World War Il. Now you 
are saying it is the Congress’ fault. You have had 8,000 employees 
for the last 5 years. Now you come back and say, when sputnik 
came up, it is the Congress’ fault. 

Put your finger on any time when you have not had all the money 
you needed for facilities. Taking your own justification for facilities, 
vou had all the money you needed, every quarter of it. 

Dr. Drypen. This is no criticism of Congress intended. 

Mr. Tuomas. Whether you intended or not, I am going by your 
language— —‘‘many modifications needed,” “existing facilities are de- 
ferred,” “the shortage of funds is requiring the committee to reduce 
its effort at a time when it should be ine reasing.”’ 

We are not responsible for sputnik and if you got caught short on 
sputnik just as you did in World War II, that is no fault of this 
committee. 

Dr. Drypen. There is nothing in this picture about sputnik, Mr. 
Thomas. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is all sputnik. I will take it item by item and 
I think you will admit it is all sputnik, or at least 99 percent of it is. 
You met on November 21, 1957, to review the budget situation and 
sputnik. You came up with the idea that you were short on every- 
thing, and most of the money you are asking for is a direct result of 
sputnik, is it not? 

Dr. Drypen. I do not think so. 

Mr. Tuomas. I am going to ask you about each item because I 
do not like your criticism. You have had 8,000 people for the last 
4 or 5 years. Now you want to criticize the Congress. 

Mr. Utmer. Mr. Thomas, I would like to apologize if there is 
any implied criticism of Congress. 

Mr. Tuomas. I am not talking about implied criticism, but direct 
statements in your justification. 

Mr. Utmer. The point we make is that the demands on the NACA 
in the last 3 or 4 months have increased so greatly that we cannot 
handle them within our current budget. 
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Mr. Tuomas. That is different. I will take you ‘item by item 
and 99 percent is the result of sputnik. 

Mr. Umer. It is the result. of increasing demands on the NACA. 

Mr. Yares. The fact remains that you do not have enough people 
to do the job that you have to do now, and you are asking for funds. 
Will the request that you are making in the supplemental permit you 
to do the job, permit you to erase the statements that are made on 
page 10? 

Dr. Drypen. It will permit us to begin increasing our personnel; it 
will permit sufficient funds to buy rockets to carry forward the pro- 
gram in this area, which is applicable to ballistic missiles; it will permit 
the purchase of enough electric power to be able to schedule the tests 
required in the new chemical bomber program and the new satellite 
vehicles and the Polaris missile program. 

I think perhaps there may be one possible misunderstanding re- 
lating to the item for the modification of facilities. This is operating 
money we are talking about, not the construction of new facilities. 
For example, if we are to run a rocket in a wind tunnel, you have to 
make a mounting, you have to put some fuel tanks around, some 
pumps around. This is what is meant by modification of facilities. 

Mr. Umer. We were not talking at this point about the construc- 
tion budget. 

Dr. Drypen. This is not construction money, but the moneys that 
are found under objects 07, 08, and 09. 

You will notice a large part of the supplemental request is for 
objects 07, 08, and 09. 

Mr. Yates. Is your answer ‘‘yes”’ to my question? 

Dr. DrypEen. Which question? 

Mr. Yates. Will this supplemental budget permit you to eliminate 
the statements that appear on page 10? 

Dr. Drypen. Yes. 

Mr. Yares. Even though the Bureau of the Budget cut out the 
additional number of employees that you requested? 

Mr. Utmer. I think it will eliminate those statements to the extent 
that we can approach in an orderly way the level set by the President’s 
budget for 1958. 

Dr. Dootrrrie. I would like to say it will eliminate them about 
five-sevenths. 

Mr. Yates. When will this budget be approved? Your 1959 budget 
will be approved roughly about July or August, will it not? That has 
been the practice. 

Dr. Drypen. This is estimated on the basis of a March 1 approval. 
Perhaps that is too optimistic. 

Mr. Yates. No. I would not think that would be too optimistic. 

Dr. Drypen. I might say the 465 is the number of positions we 
hope to add by the end of the year; the actual number of man-years 
we will get this fiscal year is about 153. 

Mr. Jonas. What research effort has been reduced? Where have 
you been reducing the research effort? 

Dr. Drypen. It is mainly—— 

Mr. Jonas. 1 do not mean where have you not been expanding, 
Where have you reduced it? 

Dr. DrypEeNn. We will present this very fully in the regular hearing. 
In the case of our propulsion work we have very greatly reduced the 
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work on air-breathing engines to shift to rockets. We have made 
considerable shifts of people from the lower-speed ranges to the speed 
ranges of missiles. This has been going on for a year; this shift in 
propulsion has been a very major one. 

It has required retraining of people, taking people who have been 
working on compressors for jet engines and making them into experts 
on fuel pumps for rockets driven by turbines. We have been trying 
within the funds that we have available to take cognizance of what is 
going on, and reorient our effort all through the past year. 

The difficulty, which is very hard for us to cxplain: is the shortage 
of money to do the jobs we are requested to do. We do a certain 
amount of work at the request of the military on specific configura- 
tions. We frequently have to tell the contractor that we have to 
wait 10 davs or so until there is power money available. He does not 
understand the situation. He wonders why we cannot pay for it. 
He just does not understand that in the atmosphere of urgency today 
that we say we do not have the power to run this test until next week. 
It is this kind of delay that is very difficult to explain. 

Mr. Yates. Did that answer your question, Mr. Jonas? 

Mr. Jonas. No, but I will not pursue it now. 

Mr. Utmer. May I make one observation? 

Mr. Yates. I think they may want to answer your question. In 
what respect is it not answered? 

Mr. Umer. At the beginning of this year, we had 8,052 people on 
the rolls. Today, because of money limitations, we have 7,797 on the 
rolls. 

Mr. Jonas. What do you mean by “money limitations’’? 

Mr. Utmer. We are unable to finance a large number of people. 


FISCAL YEAR 1958 APPROPRIATION FOR SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Jonas. How much money did we give you last vear? 

Mr. Utmer. A total budget of $71 million for salaries and expenses, 

Mr. Jonas. That was $10 million more than you had in 1957. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your shortage of money was largely due to pay 
increases for scientists? 

Mr. Utmer. Yes, and for wage-board salary adjustments. 

Mr. Jonas. You made a choice as to where you put the money. 
You could have prevented this reduction in your staff if you had used 
the money there instead of somewhere else, could you not? 

Mr. Umer. Yes, sir, to the extent we would have to further restrict 
wind-tunnel operation. It is a matter of balance between people, 
power money, supply money, and so forth. 


TOP-OF-THE-GRADE SALARY ADJUSTMENTS FOR SCIENTISTS 


Mr. Tuomas. How much pay increase do you charge to this year’s 
budget? 

Mr. Utmer. What kind of increase? 

Mr. Tuomas. I mean your scientists’ increase in pay? 

Mr. Utmer. Most of that happened last year but we have to pay 
the full year costs this year. It is costing us about $1.6 million this 
year for all top-of-the-grade salary adjustments. 

Mr. Tuomas. When did they go into‘effect? 
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Mr. Utmer. Most of the increases went into effect early in the 
fiscal year 1957. We have also had one wage-board increase this year, 
but that is being financed on a deficiency basis under provisions of 
law. The money for the wage-board increase is included in this $5 
million supplemental we are requesting. The fact is that we are grad- 
ually, through this year, reducing staff, and this is the part that bothers 
us, because we do not have people to do the work that we should be 
doing. 

Mr. Jonas. Here was the reason I could not understand the state- 
ment you made on page 10, and I quote: 

The shortage of funds is requiring the committee to reduce its research effort 
at a time when it should be increasing. 

Your budget has never been reduced since I have been on this com- 
mittee. You have had an increase every year. 

Mr. Umer. Yes, sir, but that does not necessarily provide an 
increase in effort. 

Mr. Jonas. It does not provide for a reduction in effort, does it, 
when we increase the budget $10 million in 1 year? 

Mr. Utmer. It can well provide for reduction. In the first place, 
the budget was not increased $10 million, but about $7 million. 

Mr. Jonas. It was increased from $61,887,500 to $71 million. 

Mr. Utmer. No, sir; $64,176,500 to $71 million. Now, over $3 
million—— 

Mr. Jonas. Are our figures incorrect? 

Mr. Yates. He probably includes the supplemental. 

Mr. Umer. The full amount we had last year was $64,176,500, 
the full amount we have this year is $71 million. Over $3 million of 
that increase went into the retirement fund, which is a new item and 
provides no increase in research effort. 

Most of the balance of the increase went to pay on a full-year 
basis the cost of wage-board increases approved in the fiscal year 1957 
and these top-of-the-grade adjustments that Mr. Thomas spoke about. 
That again provides no additional research effort. It merely provides 
for financing on a full-year basis previously approved increases. So 
we are in a situation this year where; granted we have $7 million more 
in money, our research effort is actually decreasing, as evidenced by 
the fact that we have less people on the payroll today than we had 
at the beginning of the year. This is a very unhappy situation, but 
this is the fact. 

Mr. Tuomas. All your people are not research people. You have 
8,000 employees. 1 will guarantee not 3,000 of them are doing 
research work. 

Dr. Doorrrrie. That is about right. The rest are supporting them, 
but that 3,000 is cut also. 

Mr. Jonas. $61,887,500 was your appropriation in fiscal 1957; is 
that not correct? You carried over $1% million. We were not cutting 
down on your research, were we, to that extent? 

Mr. Umer. Not in that year. The point I tried to make was the 
figure of $6 million or $7 million increase this year is misleading if 
you assume that provides additional research effort. 

Mr. Vursett. What is the $7 million going to be used for? 

Mr. Uutmer. Over $3 million is for the first-year contribution to 
the retirement fund which is a new method of bookkeeping in the 
Government. The remainder is required, largely, to pay for increased 
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salaries approved in the prior year, which had not been budgeted for. 

Mr. Vursetyi. Those increased salaries were for wage-board 
employees? 

Mr. Umer. Yes, and for top-of-the-grade adjustments for scientific 
people. They were approved in the prior year. When our $71 
million budget came along we had to pay full cost of those increases 
which were not included in the $71 million budget. 

Mr. VurseE.u. It appears we are more in favor of butter, then, 
than we are in defense. In other words, it is hustling us to keep up 
with these wage-board increases. 

“i Umer. You are right, sir. It is a situation we are not happy 
about. 


FUNDS REQUESTED FROM THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Yates. What was the reason given to you by the Bureau of 
the Budget for not giving you the full amount of employees that you 
requested? 

Mr. Unmer. Mr. Yates, I believe their reason, as far as the supple- 
mental goes, is that they felt this was the best we could do in the 
remaining months of this fiscal year toward the level that they 
approved for 1959. They had some hesitancy about our ability to 
recruit at as rapid a rate as we had planned. 

Mr. Yates. Do you agree? 

Dr. Doouirrie. Let me qualify that just a little. We asked for $7 
million. We received $5 million. 

Mr. Yates. You asked for $7 million for what? 

Dr. Doouirt.ie. For the supplemental. We received $5 million. 

Mr. Yates. The Bureau of the Budget cut you $2 million? 

Dr. DrypEn. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Doo.irrite. When we submitted a revision to our request for 
the 1959 budget, we also put up a very strong plea for a $7 million 
1958 supplemental; we received $5 million for the supplemental. 

Mr. Tuomas. That was a good day’s work. 

Dr. DooutirtLe. We perspired, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Yates. When did you first ask for the $7 million? 

Mr. Umer. That was on November 22, sir, at the time we revised 
the 1959 budget. 

Mr. Yates. General, let me start again. You had your meeting of 
the full committee on November 21. 

Dr. Doouitrie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. On November 22 you asked the Bureau of the Budget 
for a supplemental? 

Dr. DootrrrLe. We prepared our report and asked for a supple- 
mental; that is correct. 

Mr. Yates. Asking for $7 million. 

Dr. Doouittie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. You had not previously asked for a supplemental? 

Dr. Doouittie. No, sir; we had not. 

Mr. Yates. What did the Bureau of the Budget do to your 1959 
request? 

Dr. Doouirrie. We originally requested $119 million for fiscal 
year 1959.. The Bureau of the Budget tentatively proposed to cut 
that down to $101.7 million. 
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Mr. Yates. Can you give us dates when these things occurred 
so that we know when this happened? 

Mr. Utmer. The $119 million was requested September 27 in our 
original submission. 

Mr. Yates. When did you receive the award? 

Mr. Uxmer. I am not sure of the date. I will have to put that 
into the record. It was prior to November 22. 

Mr. Yates. It was prior to November 22? 

Dr. Drypen. Yes. This was communicated informally as a tenta- 
tively proposed action. 

Mr. Saeed Can you put that date in the record? 

Mr. Utmer. I will be very glad to. 

(The date was November 19, 1957). 

Dr. Doouirrie. Then we were very distressed. We had complied 
with the request of the Bureau of the Budget that we endeavor to 
keep our requests as low as we possibly could in the interest of the 
lowest overall Government budget. But when the minimum amount 
that we felt would be at all reasonable was cut roughly $18 million, 
we reviewed the situation. At the meeting on the 21st we decided 
to put in a budget that was exactly what we felt was needed to do 
out job. 

Mr. Yates. In your supplemental budget? 

Dr. Doouittie. Partly supplemental, partly a revised 1959 NACA 
request. The revised NACA 1959 request, went from $119 million to 
$131.8 plus the supplemental of $7 million for 1958. 

Mr. Yates. This was submitted when? 

Dr. Doouittie. This was submitted on the 22d of November, the 
day after the meeting when our Board approved it. 

Mr. Yates. What was the result of that? 

Dr. Doouittie. What happened as a result of that was that we 
then received a call from the Bureau of the Budget to come over and 
discuss it. As a result of this discussion, the Bureau of the Budget 
then approved a 1958 supplemental request for $5 million, moved 3 
1959 construction and equipment projects totaling $6,780,000 into the 
supplemental, and gave us a total budget of $106.7 million for 1959. 

Mr. Yates. General, you are Chairman of the NACA? 

Dr. Doouitt.e. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. Will the amount you are requesting in the supple- 
mental budget permit the NACA to do the job you are supposed to do 
under the law? 

Dr. Doourrrie. It will permit us to do a reasonably good job. 
We could do a better job with the whole amount. If we do not get 
this much, I feel, we will be wholly unable to meet the national 
requirements. 

NACA INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Evins. Let me read the names of the NACA installations into 
the record, if I may, as shown by your chart: 


Langley Aeronautical Laboratory, Langley Field, Va. 
Ames Aeronautical Laboratory, Moffett Field, Calif. 
Lewis Flight Propulsion Laboratory, Cleveland, Ohio 
High-speed flight station, Edwards, Calif. 

Pilotless aircraft station, Wallops Island, Va. 
Western coordination office, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Wright-Patterson liaison office, Dayton, Ohio 
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Those comprise the seven offices of your NACA Committee? 
Dr. Doourrriz. Together with the headquarters here in Wash- 
ington, sir. 

Mr. Evrns. All of your research, your experimentation, and your 
real labor is done in these offices mentioned here? 

Dr. Doouirrie. All of the research, sir, is done in the five labora- 
tories. 
NEED FOR FUNDS FOR ELECTRIC POWER 


Mr. Evins. In your budget justification, you state that there is a 
shortage or inadequate amount for electric power. Where are you 
procuring your electric power for these five laboratories? 

Dr. Drypren. There are only three which have substantial amounts 
of electric power; at Langley Field, Va., from the Virginia Electric & 
Power Co.; at Cleveland, from the Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co.; and at Moffett Field, Calif., where we get 

Mr. Utmer. It is about half and half. 

Dr. Drypren. About half from the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. and 
half from the Bureau of Reclamation. The other locations use very 
small amounts. 

Mr. Evins. Could you supply us, for the record, the rate that you 
are paying for power? 

Dr. Drypen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Utmer. We would be very glad to. I will insert in the record 
the electric-power consumption and average cost for a typical month 
at each of our three laboratories. 

(The information to be furnished follows:) 





Electric power consumption and average cost for September 1957 


| 


Highest Highest Average 
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| Kilowatt- 
hours con- | on-peak off-peak cost per | Total cost 
sumed | demand demand kilowatt- 
| hour 
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Langley Laboratory: Virginia Electric | Kilowatts | Kilowatts | Mills 
Pont Ob, 2525.4 50i31..2..4--- -| 10,000,000 | 49,000 | 67, 550 | 12.9 | — $129, 260 
Ames Laboratory: “a | 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co_...-- _...-| 11, 575, 000 | 84, 784 | 146, 992 | 11.2 129, 277 
Bureau of Reclamation | 15, 305, 000 50, 000 50, 000 5.4 83, 230 
Lewis Laboratory: Cleveland Electric | | | 
261, 000 7.9 | 193, 200 
| 


Illuminating Co_..........-.----.-.- hi 24, 440, 000 | 211, 000 





Mr. Evins. Could you give us, offhand, for the record, the maxi- 
mum amount that you think you will need for the next year? 

Dr. DrypEn. This will come up in the regular hearings, in very full 
detail. I do not know whether you want to go into that. 

Mr. Evrns. I would like to have it supplied for the record now. 

Mr. Utmer. The amount of electric power we intend to procure 
next year is estimated to cost $7,829,000. 

Mr. Evins. Throughout this budget justification there indicates to 
be a shortage or lack of power. 

Mr. Uxmer. Excuse me, sir. Not lack of power; lack of money to 
buy power. The power is there, if we can purchase it. 

Mr. Evins. All purchased from private power companies except 
that furnished by the Bureau of Reclamation? 

Mr. Utmer. That is right, sir. 
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DATA REDUCTION CENTER 


Mr. Evins. Your proposed data-reduction center is to be built 
where? 

Dr. Drypsn. Langley Field, Va. 

Mr. Evins. Will you tell us in layman’s language just what the 
data-reduction center will do? 

Dr. Drypren. Measurements which are made in wind tunnels 
produce a very large quantity of numbers which have to be computed 
to give the final results. A common method, for example, is to have 
a balance which, through some mechanism I will not describe, will 
punch a card like an IBM card. These readings are then collected 
and taken over to machines that perform computations. In one of 
our laboratories at Cleveland we have apparatus that carries on the 
whole operation more or less by machine from the initial observations 
clear down to typing out the final results on a piece of paper. 

Mr. Evins. You have at these wind tunnels now data-reduction 
mechanism, but you are proposing a new more modern building? 

Dr. Drypen. What we have is now scattered all over the place and 
cannot be operated as efficiently as we would like. 


STATUS OF ROCKET RESEARCH AND WIND TUNNELS 


Mr. Evins. I was contacted during the recess of Congress by a per- 
son who is connected with one of our wind-tunnel operations, and he 
tells me that our wind tunnels are out of date and that they should be 
converted to rocket research and testing operations. 

Dr. Drypen. This is an extreme view. It is true there are prob- 
lems connected with ballistic missiles that cannot be solved with wind 
tunnels. It is also true that if we discover missiles that are recover- 
able, they will have to come all the way down to zero speed, and if at 
any point it becomes unstable it will not be recovered. So even with 
the very high speed missiles they have to be studied in wind tunnels. 
There are other problems that cannot be solved in wind tunnels, and 
$1 million in this budget is to handle problems that cannot be handled 
in wind tunnels. 

Mr. Evins. So there is some consideration being given to trans- 
ferring to another operation? 

Dr. Doourrris. There is a gradual transition planned. 

Dr. Dryprn. The amount of work needed in the low-range field 
is very much reduced and people have been shifted physically to 
other divisions of the laboratory working at higher speeds. 

Dr. Doouirrte. The NACA has two principal sets of customers, 
one is the military, the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and the other 
is the aircraft industry. So while the emphasis is more and more on 
missiles and on space propulsion, the tapering off will be rather gradual 
on these other requirements and we will have to build up a new 
requirement on top of that for sometime. We must continue to 
operate the wind tunnels as long as the production from the wind 
tunnels is required in the aircraft industry and the military services. 

Dr. Evins. But there is a shifting of emphasis? 

Dr. Doouittie. It is a matter of some saying you will always 
need airplanes and others saying that airplanes are obsolete. We 
try to meet the requirements of our customers. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE FOR ACCELERATION OF RESEARCH EFFORT 


Mr. Evins. As I understand, the committee has assurance that, 
if this requested budget is approved, that there will be an acceleration 
in the research program and the money will not be used for salary 
increases and additional building. Last year we gave you an increase 
and there was no acceleration in research and experimentation. 

Dr. Doouittie. May I say, if you had given us a larger increase 
there would have been an acceleration of effort. As indicated in 
the President’s message, transmitting this supplemental estimate, 
some of the requested funds will have to be used for wage-board 
increases. 

Dr. DrypEen. Congress is now also considering increasing the pay 
of all classified employees. There is talk in the papers that the 
agencies will have to absorb this cost. We are not free agents in 
these matters. 

Mr. Evins. I think we are all agreed that greater emphasis should 
be placed on research at this time. 


FUNDS REQUESTED OF THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Boutanp. The original request was for $8 million? 

Dr. DrypEn. $7 million. 

Mr. Botanp. And it was reduced to $5 million? 

Dr. Drypen. That is correct. 

Mr. Botanp. In what area will the reduction take effect? 

Dr. Doouirrix. I would say we will do five-sevenths of the work 
with the $5 million as we would do with $7 million, and this is still 
a good effort but not as good as we would have preferred. 

Mr. Botanp. Where does it apply, generally? 

Dr. Dooutrrie. Across the board; however, let me point out we 
are getting more and more into the high-speed area. We may even 
be asked to do more. If we are asked to do more we will have to have 
the financial support to permit us to do it. 

Mr. Bouanp. Thank you. 


FUNCTION OF NACA 


Mr. Tuomas. When all is said and done, NACA has two customers, 
as you recited a moment ago, namely, the military services and the 
private aviation industry. Of course, the job of NACA is just what 
we all know it to be; it is purely a research job. 

At this point will somebody read into the record the act creating 
NACA? It is very short and directed to research dealing with the 
problems of flight. Do you have the act? 

Mr. Utmser. No, I do not. Our function is to supervise and 
direct the scientific study of the problems of flight with a view to their 
practical solution. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your job is purely one of research and you are sup- 
posed to be 10 to 15 years ahead of anything that has happened in a 
given day. 

Dr. Doouirrie. There are some cases when we do not deal with 
either basic or applied research. Occasionally the military has a 
serious problem in an airplane and we are sometimes used to ‘‘put out 
fire’ so to speak. 
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Mr. Tuomas. You have approximately 8,000 employees, and that 
is a tremendous organization. You can count the businesses in any 
State in the Union with more than 8,000 employees on the fingers of 2 
hands, I imagine. You spend $75 million or $80 million a year. So 
you are big business. 

Let me read section 151 (a) of title 50 of the United States Code 
setting up the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics: 

There is hereby established a National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 


(hereinafter referred to as the ““(Committee’’) to be composed of not more than 
17 members appointed by the President. 


And then the duties of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics are: 


Under such rules and regulations as shall be formulated by the Committee, 
with the approval of the President, for the conduct of its work, it shall be the duty 
of the Committee (1) to supervise and direct the scientific study of the problems 
of flight with a view to their practical solution, (2) to determine the problems 
which should be experimentally attacked, and to discuss their solution and their 
application to practical questions, and (3) to direct and conduct research and 
experiment in aeronautics in the Langley Aeronautical Laboratory, the Ames 
Aeronautical Laboratory, the Flight Propulsion Research Laboratory, and in 
such other laboratory or laboratories as may, in whole or in part, be placed under 
the direction of the Committee. 

So you are really a research organization; that is your purpose. 
You have a tremendous budget. You are doing work for which the 
country relies upon you to keep us ahead, certamly not abreast with 
every foreign country, but ahead. The NACA was severely criticized 
in World War II because you were not ahead but you were behind. 

Dr. Dootirrie. Not behind in everything; behind in certain 
respects. 


NACA ACTIVITY IN FIELD OF MISSILES 


Mr. Tuomas. We have to keep this organization great. The 
country is depending on it. Here comes sputnik, and Cos afraid 
you have not been giving missiles the look it was entitled to. Your 
last year’s presentation was practically silent on missiles. 

You had only 2 small items on missiles, 1 at Langley in the amount 
of $1,950,000, and 1 other. 

Dr. Dryprn. I believe we did discuss the missiles research with 
the committee at that time off the record. 

Mr. THomas. What was said? This can be off the record, too. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. TuHomas. How long have you been working on missiles? 

Dr. Doouirrie. At least 5 years. 

Dr. Drypen. As to the work in aerodynamics, it does not make 
any difference if it is missiles or airplanes. For example, the Snark 
looks like any airplane. 

Mr. Tuomas. The Snark only goes about 600 or 650 miles an hour. 

Dr. DrypEN. It isa missile. It is an airplane with nobody aboard. 

Dr. Doouirrie. There are three types of missiles. 

Mr. Tuomas. If the Russians have a missile that will go as far or 
farther than ours and travels 4 or 5 times as fast and at an altitude 4 
or 5 times as high, this is obsolete. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Tuomas. This ought to be read into this record, since it is 
already in the record of last year’s hearings. You said this: 


To continue up the speed and altitude scale, we have the interceptor ground- 


launched missile, and a type of aircraft called the boost-glide aircraft. I will talk 
about that more later. 


You know that we are putting a great effort in the intercontinental ballistic 
missile. 


This is not a model of an actual missile but it will give you some idea. This top 
is the thing that is finally the weapon. 

Just what has NACA been doing about the intercontinental ballistic 
missile? 

Dr. Drypen. With the facilities you gentlemen have provided us 
over the last several years we have been working on a number of 
problems. I think this is all right to go on the record. Within 6 
weeks after one of the early Jupiter failures, we had a rocket actually 
firing in a supersonic wind tunnel and were studying what had caused 
the failure. We have provided rocket facilities going back at least 
6 or 7 years. 

Mr. THomas. You did not take as serious a part in this as the 
Army and Navy. 

Dr. Drypren. We do not do hardware. We have been serving them. 


NACA RESEARCH FUNCTION 


Mr. Tomas. Under the statute you are the primary research 
agency for the study of problems of flight, and you justify your 
existence as doing this work for the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force. That is for airplanes. When it comes to missiles, the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force have spent a $10 bill every time you have spent 
5 cents in this field. 

Dr. DrypEen. We have been trying to bring that out. 

Mr. Tuomas. If you ever made that statement in this committee, 
I would like to have you put your finger on it. 

Dr. Doouirtte. The NACA has four primary jobs. One is with 
aerodynamics. Until the recent past we have dealt with aerodynamics 
of aircraft operating within the earth’s atmosphere. More and more 
we are getting into aerodynamics at higher speeds and operating 
under conditions where the atmosphere is more tenuous in order to 
go far into space. 

The second job is structures. We dealt primarily with aircraft, 
first with subsonic aircraft and then supersonic aircraft, and that has 
been carried to the temperature to which missiles will be carried. 
This is just a continuation of what we are doing on structures for 
airplanes. 

The third job is to deal with propulsion. There was first the com- 
mon reciprocating engine, and now we are in the rocket field dealing 
with engines that will propel the missiles of the future and getting 
into the nuclear field. 

Mr. Tuomas. I note by reading the newspapers of all the investi- 
gations that are going on at the other end of the Capitol, that this 
$75 million or $80 million is just being thrown out the window. 

Dr. Drypen. Far from it. 

Mr. THomas. Nobody is paying NACA any attention. I have 
never seen you mentioned in print. It is always the Army, Navy or 
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Air Force doing this or not doing that. You might be lucky that 
you are not getting any criticism. They are getting all the criticism. 
I take it the Army does its own research. 

Dr. Drypen. They use NACA research; they applied Dr. Harvey 
Allen’s blunting to their missile. The hardware is done by the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. It is like building a house; an architect or 
engineer does not get much credit for it. 

Mr. Tuomas. Dr. Allen got the credit for that. I saw that in the 
paper. He is pretty well taken care of. 

Dr. Drypen. I agree with that. 

We have talked about the X-15. The discussions leading up to 
that began in 1952. That airplane will fly in about a year. 

Dr. Doourrris. That is a joint Navy, Air Force, NACA program. 
The three of us are working together. This is a high-speed plane. 

Dr. Drypgn. It will be turned over to us at Edwards for scientific 
measurements, and we have an agreement with the Secretary of the 
Air Force that we are to have the technical supervision of that. 

We do not argue about who gets the credit in the papers. We work 
as a team. Sometimes our pilot flies and sometimes the contractor’s 
pilot flies and sometimes the military pilot flies. 

Mr. THomas. What brought the Committee together in November 
1957? Was it sputnik? 

Dr. Drypen. That was not an emergency meeting. It was the 
November meeting of the Committee. The Committee meets every 
month. 

Mr. Tuomas. You had sputnik about 30 days before that. 

Dr. Drypen. October 4 is when sputnik went up. 

Mr. Tuomas. There was about 6 weeks intervening. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


Is this figure of 465 new people broken down? 

Dr. Doouirtie. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is this on a 3-month basis? 

Dr. Dootirrie. Four months. 

Mr. Tuomas, Is the 153 on a man-year basis? 

Dr. Doouittie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Next year there will be 3 times 465 people? 

Mr. Umer. Four hundred and sixty-five is the total number of 
people, out of which we will get 153 man-years in_.4 months. 

Mr. Tuomas. So it is not 3 times 465? 

Mr. Utmer. No; it is 3 times 153. 


RENTS AND UTILITY SERVICES 


Mr. Tuomas. For rents and utility services you ask for an addi- 
tional $770,000. ' 

Mr. Utmer. For electric power and rental of data-reduction 
equipment. 
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Mr. Tomas. That is a tremendous power bill you have. Reading 
your own language, you say: 

The additional funds [$770,000] requested under this object will provide power 
to operate major facilities on an accelerated schedule. 


Is it the acceleration that is creating your deficiency or lack of 
funds? 

Mr. Umer. It is simply that the workload is greater than we can 
handle. 

Mr. Tuomas. I do not like your justifications. You are trying to 
point your finger at Congress by saying your deficiency is due to lack 
of funds, and I am not going to stand for it. 

Mr. Utmer. | apologize for that. There was no attempt to do that. 

Mr. Tuomas. I am not sure you are the guilty person. 

Mr. Utmer. I am if there is one. I only wanted to point out that 
the workload is greater than we can handle. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Tuomas. Under 07, “Other contractual services,”’ you say: 

In order to keep abreast of advances in research techniques and to extend the 
useful range of existing facilities it is frequently necessary to modify, add to, and 
improve them under projects financed from this object of expenditure. The 
additional $550,000 requested will be used to extend the speed range of several 
high-speed tunnels and jets, provide more modern facilities for research on rocket 
components and fuels, and to make certain utility improvements and additions. 

Did you ask for this last year? 

Dr. Doorirrie. Yes. 

Mr. Utmer. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much did you get for it? 

Mr. Umer. Our budget last year was $76.8 million. Our appro- 
priation was $71 million. 

Dr. DrypENn. We cannot start until we have the money. 

Mr. Tuomas. There is nothing in your appropriation that says 
you cannot start any project until the money is in the till. You 
do not have that limitation. 

Mr. Umer. We cannot incur an obligation until we have the 
appropriation or other authority to incur obligations. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is this additional $550,000 for? That is for 
high-speed tunnels and jets? 

Dr. Drypen. Yes; it is required for the continuing modernization 
of our facilities to meet changing research needs. 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Mr. THomas. Under 08, ‘‘Supplies and materials,” you say: 

The rockets used for pilotless aircraft research at the Wallops Station have in 
past years been largely supplied by the military services, 

Dr. Drypen. Without reimbursement. 

Mr. Tomas. But now you say they cut you off and you come to 
the committee for the first time, and you say— 


It is increasingly difficult to obtain sufficient quantities of rockets in this manner. 
To maintain the planned research schedule, about $1 million must be invested 
in a stock of high-energy rockets during the balance of the fiscal year 1958, 


Is this due to sputnik? 
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Dr. Drypen. It is due largely to the shutting off of our military 
sources. cm 
Mr, Tuomas (continuing quoting). 


This is the major item in the $1,695,000 requested for supplies and materials. 


You did not ask for that last year, did you? 

Then you say: 

The remaining $695,000 is required to support an accelerated research effort to 
be carried on in a number of major facilities during the last 4 months of the fiscal 
year 1958. 

What are those major facilities, where are they, and what are you 
going to do? 
EQUIPMENT 


Then under 09, “Equipment,” you say: 


Equipment procurement has been held to a minimum for several years. At the 
same time, there have been many technical advances making existing equipment 
items obsolete. In order to utilize these new techniques and to properly support 
an accelerated research progam, many instruments will have to be replaced and 
newer types substituted. In addition, the initiation of research in unexplored 
areas will require new and specialized equipment. Funds in the amount of 
$975,000 are requested for this purpose, 

You have a million-dollar item with no justification whatever. 

Dr. Drypen. | mentioned the arc-windgtunnels where you can get 
temperatures of 20,000°. You cannot go to a drugstore and buy a 
thermometer that can register to 20,000°. As the technology develops 
you have to get into more advanced types of equipment. The major 
items of equipment we propose to buy are listed in the 1958 columns 
of our 1959 justifications. 

Mr. Tuomas. Gentlemen, let us get down to the final question: 
Are we going into rockets or are we going to keep on fiddling around 
with airplanes? 

Dr. Doouirrie. We will do both. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are supposed to be 10 or 15 years ahead, and a 
lot of people think in that time the airplane will be obsolete. 


RESEARCH ON CIVIL AVIATION PROBLEMS 


Dr. Doouirrie. We also support civil aviation. 

Mr. THomas. We are not troubled with civil aviation. 

Dr. Doouirrie. | believe that will be one of our greatest troubles 
next year when the jets come in the air. I wish I were as sanguine 
as you are. I am very, very worried. We are having a new type of 
airplane and are trying to put it in a traffic control system that is 
inadequate for present airplanes, 

Mr. Tuomas. There is no question but that you will have problems 
there. What about our military problems? 

Dr. Drypren. Could I continue on how important even the military 
thinks the jet transports are? General LeMay has agreed to turn 
over one of SAC’s KC-135 tankers to us for 90 days at Edwards to 
make simulated approaches and to find out the flymg characteristics 
so that CAA and CAB may know how to make their regulations more 
intelligently. We think that kind of thing has to continue. 
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CoNSTRUCTION AND EQuripMENT 
Mr. Tuomas. We will put pages 2 and 3 on the construction and 
equipment programs in the record at this point. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of construction and equipment programs 











Program adjustments 
Fiscal year— Program Po Seemeaty 
| Applied Received tion 
other from other 
programs programs 
Te ee ia ee cicckaskucouea schedule eee OS GOO Fie oa. $16, 700, 000 
Ne kb ee MEI dn ni abcaddwdeead nied 8, 689, 000 944, 000 $1, 580, 000 7, 239, 000 
RGA Enna ch isdcnnncizek csmonaaweaicalae 5, 000, 000 110, 000 380, 000 4, 620, 000 
RE Mit eed ke débibynsiwedade~checpemewla 12, 865, 000 |......._-- 300, 000 12, 565, 000 
BE dln ona ekv ed basa Sia St bobs bed dht 14, 444, 000 130, 000 444, 000 14, 000, 000 
ea eas es : 35, 000, 000 
1958 supplemental (estimated) ....___....._.._-- AER Uivbstetciapdlesnap dh ancamen 6, 780, 000 
GOW GOO os reeset cl eos eke dant Sapp WOR Pits lo. cs need eseaaenendoase 26, 220, 000 





BriEF JUSTIFICATIONS FOR CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


LANGLEY AERONAUTICAL LABORATORY 


Data reduction center ($3,067,000).—A new building is required for the expansion 
and improvement of the laboratory’s automatic data-processing facilities. The 
complex problems involved in research at increased flight speeds and altitudes and 
on new aircraft configurations required for supersonic flight have greatly increased 
the amount of required data reduction and analysis. The new building will 
centralize existing data-processing facilities, improve operating efficiency, and 
provide on-line data-processing service for three major wind tunnels (p. 4). 

Instrumentation of a dynamics systems research airplane ($1,040,000).—This 
project will provide for installation of airborne instrumentation in a supersonic 
airplane and for matching ground instrumentation and supporting equipment to 
permit flight studies on various dynamic systems such as those used in high-per- 
formance airplanes and missiles for flight control, guidance, and weapon aiming 

£0), 

P Uide-Aibhitinpdhdture materials facility ($2,673,000).—The proposed facility 
consists of an air jet heated by an electric arc to stagnation temperatures of 
5,000° to 20,000° F., suitable data-recording equipment, and supporting shops 
and laboratories for specimen fabrication and analysis. This apparatus will be 
used to simulate the aerodynamic conditions encountered during the atmospheric 
entry of a long-range ballistic missile and to study the effects of such conditions 
on a variety of configurations and .aaterials to determine the most effective means 
of assuring structural integrity (p. 10). 





Mr. Tuomas. The table on page 2 is very interesting. It shows 
from fiscal year 1953 down through fiscal year 1958 your construction 
and equipment programs, how much money you received and so 
forth. If I read your table correctly, for fiscal years 1953, 1954, 
1955, 1956, 1957, and 1958 you received every penny that you re- 
quested. Is that true? 

Mr. Utmer. No. 

Dr. Drypen. We believe this committee has treated us very well 
in the matter of our construction appropriation. We have no com- 
plaints. 

Mr. THomas. The amounts you have received add up to your 
requests for the programs; do they not? 

Mr. Utmer. This table does not show the amounts requested by 


NACA. 
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Dr. Drypren. The amounts shown in the table are the appropria- 
tion, not our requests. 

Mr. Tuomas. Have you been hamstrung appreciably by the 
amounts you have received for these programs? 

Dr. Drypen. No. This committee has been very generous in 
the matter of ‘construction’ and “equipment” items. You made 
moderate reductions and we have operated under them and have no 
complaints. 

Mr. Tuomas. And you have built pretty good research facilities? 

Dr. Drypesx. We think so. 


DATA REDUCTION CENTER 


Mr. Tuomas. I notice on page 5 a building down at Langley and 
it has a lot of equipment in it. What is the purpose of that building? 

Dr. Drypsn. That is the data reduction center. This shows a 
picture of the building, its location, and the equipment for handling 
the work. 

Mr. Txomas. How did you arrive at this figure? 

Dr. Drypren. That was arrived at after a very detailed study. 
This item was deferred by the Budget last year, although it was in 
the authorization bill. Within the budget there was a critical exami- 
nation of the cost of this building, comparing it with the cost of other 
similar buildings. 

Mr. Tuomas. I do not see how the examination could have been 
very critical. 

Dr. Drypen. This is a special building, not a typical office building. 

Mr. Tuomas. Let us talk about the building. You are spending 
$35 per square foot for that building, and that 1s out of line. 

Dr. Drypen. It has to have special duct work, it has to have filtered 
air—— 

Mr. Tuomas. You can put in air conditioning for $5.50 or $6 a 
square foot. This is a building of 40,000 square feet and you are 
spending $35 a square foot. 

Mr. Umer. I have never spent a tougher time than I had going 
into this with the Bureau of the Budget. They critically examined 
all details of the cost estimate. 

Mr. Tuomas. How in the world can you spend $35 a square foot? 

Mr. Utmer. The building has to have a double floor to provide 
space for wiring and ducting 

Mr. THomas. Do you put it on pilings? 

Dr. Drypen. Yes. All buildings at Langley are on pilings. 

Mr. Utmer. The cubic foot cost is almost identical to the cost of a 
similar-type building presently under contract being built by the Navy 
in the Norfolk area. 

Mr. Tuomas. What are the items that bring the cost up from the 
ordinary cost of $10 to $12 a foot to $35 a foot? 

Mr. Utmer. One is the thickness of the concrete floors to support 
the equipment and to provide ducting space. There has to be a double 
flooring with space between to carry electrical wiring and air ducts. 
The building must be airtight and airconditioned for proper function- 
ing. 

/. Tuomas. Whose cost estimate is that? 
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Mr. User. It is an estimate of our Construction Engineering 
Division based on estimates of a similar building now under construc- 
tion on a fixed-price basis. 

Mr. Tuomas. Who is building it? 

Mr. Utmer. The Navy, at Norfolk. 

Mr. Tuomas: And the costs are comparable? 

Mr. Umer. Yes, sir; the costs per cubic foot are almost identical. 

Mr. Jonas. I see you have 6 offices and 3 conference rooms. 
You do not need this superconstruction for office space, do you? 

Mr. Utmer. No. That is on the second floor. That would not 
be covered by that. 

Mr. Jonas. You have two offices and a conference room on the 
first floor. 

Mr. Utmer. That is right. 

Mr. Jonas. Why do you need all those offices? 

Mr. Utmer. There must be some places where you talk over 
the projects. 

Mr. Jonas. You have a conference room. Everybody that works 
in it does not need a private office. 

Mr. Umer. I think you will find this building has a minimum 
number of offices for the people engaged in this work. 

Mr. Jonas. I will defer any further questions on that item at this 
time. 


INSTRUMENTATION OF A DYNAMIC SYSTEMS RESEARCH AIRPLANE 


Mr. Tuomas. We will put pages 7 and 8 in the record at this point. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 


INSTRUMENTATION OF A Dynamic Systems{ResEARCH AIRPLANE 


1, DESCRIPTION 


This project covers the installation of instrumentation in a dynamic systems 
research airplane and the related ground-support items as follows: 

(a) Airborne system installation —This work will include all system installation 
design work, fabrication of mounting hardware, installation of cabling and systems, 
and system performance tests after installation. 

(b) Airborne instrumentation.—A magnetic-tape unit for generating signals in 
the airborne computer system and for recording dynamic data in the course of the 
flight will be provided. A ground playback device, which must match the char- 
acteristics of the airborne unit, is included. Other airborne equipment includes 
instrument pickups and an air data computer to generate electrical signals propor- 
tional to airspeed, altitude, Mach number, and other flight quantities to modify 
control data in the airborne problem setups. 

(c) An analog computer type of ground simulator.—This unit. will consist of equip- 
ment to provide a simulation of the flight performance of the research airplane, so 
that complete test runs can be carried out on the ground. 

(d) Ground-support equipment.—Items of a basic ground-support nature are 
required including test equipment, test benches for hydraulie and electrical units, 
and ground-based cooling units. 


2, JUSTIFICATION 


A great need exists for improved means by which flight studies can be conducted 
on the various airborne dynamic systems used in high-performance airplanes and 
missiles, Such airborne systems include those for flight control, guidance, and 
weapon aiming. At the present time, it is necessary to await fabrication of the 
specific equipment before flight cheeks of basic concepts are possible. 

A supersonic flight-test vehicle has been proposed which incorporates flexible 
general-purpose computing, simulation, and variable-stability equipment. By 
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means of this vehicle, flight studies on airborne systems can be carried out shortly 
after an idea is generated or a problem recognized. In this way, the proposed 
vehicle will serve to avoid many basic problems that have plagued the develop- 
ment of high-performance guidance and control equipment. 

The Air Force and the Navy are vitally concerned with the solution of problems 
associated with airborne systems and are providing the supersonic airplane and the 
major instrumentation components for the projeet. The installation of system 
components in the airplane and the procurement of the items listed under the 
project description will be done by the NACA. 


3. COST ESTIMATE 
Airborne system installations: 





THBORIMLEON, SpenenMP Oo on cee eat Se eee See oe $230, 000 
Installation materials_______.__.___--_- Joe Si. LU OL. : 28, 000 
Ainvame monifications. cic.) 3ii.-303- saute selec 120, 000 
Equipment installation and wiring--------_--_.---L--.-i--+--+ 215, 000 
Checkout and modinenqnome. oS oe ee on abakee 55, 000 

Total, airborne system installation__...._____..._-__--.--L_- 648, 000 

Airborne instrumentation: 

Airborne analog computer magnetic-tape playback and recorder_. 95, 000 
SEN Cs no on me eae ee ae ane eee 12, 000 
Air data computer____---------- wonanm beaks sa. tathe dS oe 30, 000 

Total, airborne instrumentation. —-_._..-..-....--.i.-------- 137, 000 


Mr. Tuomas. You say: 


A supersonic flight-test vehicle has been proposed which incorporates flexible 
general-purpose computing, simulation, and variable-stability equipment. By 
means of this vehicle, flight studies on airborne systems can be carried out shortly 
after an idea is generated or a problem recognized. 

Is this still on airplanes or is it on guided missiles? Is this going to 
be out of date before it is finished? 

Dr. Drypen. I have to take issue with the idea that airplanes are 
disappearing. I think the emphasis on sirplanes will be reduced as 
we get ballistic missiles which have the payload and accuracy that 
permit them to replace manned bombers, but not before. 

Mr. Tuomas. This airplane-system installation will cost about 
$648 ,000. 

Dr. Drypen. Yes; the airplane is given to us without cost by the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Tuomas. You will spend $120,000 for airframe modifications. 

Dr. DrypEen. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the difference between this item of $137,000 
for airborne instrumentation and the other items above that? 

Dr. Drypen. Instrumentation are the things you make measure- 
ments with. 

Mr. Uxmer. One is what you do to the airplane and the other is 
what you put in the airplane. 


ULTRA-HIGH-TEMPERATURE MATERIALS FACILITY 


Mr. Tuomas. Ultra-high-temperature materiais facility. Where 
will that be? At Langley too? 

Mr. Umer. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. What are we doing in Cleveland? 

Dr. DrypENn. You will find those items in the 1959 budget. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is Dr. Rothrock in high gear there? 
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Dr. Drypen. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. How is he getting along? The last time I was out 
there he had 2 or 3 Russian engines he had torn down and was com- 
paring them with ours and those of the British. How is he doing 
on his fuel? 

Dr. Drypen. Very well. 

Mr. Tuomas. He has a building that will knock your eyes out. 

Dr. Drypen. The rocket laboratory? 

Mr. THomas. Yes. 

Dr. Dryprn. That is now in operation doing work on what will 
probably be in the second generation of ballistic missiles. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is he helping the Air Force and Army and Navy 
with their fuel problem? 

Dr. Drypen. Yes. 

Mr. THomas. What was he working on last year? 

Dr. Drypen. There are two major fuel programs. One is high- 
energy fuel for jets, the fuel the Navy calls Zip. The other deals 
with rocket fuels in which the interest is in liquid fluorine and other 
substances. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are we furnishing the fuel for these missiles now? 

Dr. DrypEen. The present missiles are using the rather well-known 
fuels. 

Mr. VurseE.u. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ANTIMISSILE WORK 


Mr. Vursetu. Do you think we will be able to work out a successful 
antimissile program? 

Dr. Drypgen. Antimissile missile? 

Mr. VursE.LL. Yes. 

Dr. Doo.tirrie. There are two aspects of that. One is the passive 
phase where you detect it. I think that can be worked out. It is 
merely a matter of getting on with all possible expedition. 

The destruction of the enemy missile after you detect it is much 
more difficult. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Drypen. We do have work in progress, both on the missile 
design and performance and some ideas on methods of destruction. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Doouirris. This is an extremely important thing and we in 
NACA have our hand in the strictly research part, but we have not 
dealt in the electronics part as yet. 

Mr. Vursexu, Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DATA REDUCTION CENTER 


Mr. Jonas. You have not sold me on the justification for this 
building. Is this an emergency proposition? 

Dr. Doouirrie. Not an emergency proposition but a request we 
have put in for 2 years now. 

Mr. Uumer. A No. 1 priority project. 

Mr. Jonas. Why could it not wait until the 1959 budget? 
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Mr. Utmer. It was in the 1958 budget. It has been deferred for 1 
year but because of its urgency it was suggested we put it in the 
supplemental to speed up its consideration. 

Mr. Jonas. If it is so urgent and so much of an emergency why did 
you not create a design that could be constructed in less than 27 
months? 

Mr. Umer. That is the total completion time when all of the 
equipment will be delivered. Equipment delivery is the longest part 
of this. Construction will not take that long. 

Mr. Jonas. How long will the construction take? 

Mr. Utmer. I would estimate about 14 months. 

Mr. Jonas. You will not order the equipment now? 

Mr. Utmer. We must get it ordered right away because it has a 
longer lead time than the building. 

Mr. Jonas. You are not planning to consolidate all of your equip- 
ment in this building, then, from the other centers; are you? 

Mr. Umer. Not the centers but at that particular laboratory, the 
Langley Laboratory. 

Mr. Jonas. You just plan to concentrate in this one building the 
facilities that you now use at Langley? 

Dr. Drypen. Plus the new equipment specified there. 

Mr. Jonas. Are you coming in for another building? 

Dr. Drypen. One laboratory has this type of don tealadions already. 
We will probably be back in 1960 for similar facilities for the third 
laboratory. 

Mr. Jonas. How many do you plan asking for? 

Dr. Drypen. Three. One has been done, this is the second one, 
and the other will follow. 

Mr. Jonas. How many people will be engaged in this work? 

Mr. Utmer. I would think about 100. 

Mr. Jonas. You say they are now doing this same work? 

Dr. DrypEen. The people, yes, but there may be some small increase 
with the new machines. This is one advantage of the centralization— 
that you can operate it more efficiently. 

Mr. Jonas. You have 100 people engaged in the work. When you 
get them all concentrated in this building how many can you eliminate? 

Dr. Drypren. There is new equipment involved here as well as 
bringing together the others. I have not worked this out in any detail. 

Mr. Jonas. How can you say it will be more economical, then, to 
have it all concentrated in one building? 

Dr. DoourirrLe. You will get the work done much more quickly. 

Dr. Dryprn. The supervision sees what everybody is doing at one 
time and they can reassign people if they look idle or have a few 
moments. 

Mr. Jonas. I am sure thig is a very fine building. 

Dr. DrypENn. We have put it down as the facility that will do the 
most to increase output of the laboratory without more people. 

The old way of computing had many girls sitting at desks, reading 
film with hand computing machines, with pencil and paper. 

We found very early that you would get into thousands of people 
to handle the numbers that come out of present-day research, so we 
we began to mechanize this function as rapidly as we could. 

I have forgotten the total number, but I think at one of the tests 
there were some 10,000 readings that came off in the course of a few 
minutes. It normally would take 6 weeks to work this all up. 
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Now the system is such that it is fed into a computer, the curve is 
fed back in front of the engineer within about 2 minutes. He now 
knows the answer of that test before he goes ahead and takes the next 
observation. 

Mr. Jonas. But you are not able to tell us how many men you will 
eliminate. 

Dr. Drypen. To answer honestly I don’t think it will eliminate 
any because there is additional equipment going in here. It will 
increase the output of the laboratory. 

Mr. Jonas. Is that not automatic equipment? 

Dr. Drypen. Automatic but it takes people to operate it. 

Mr. Jonas. Those ure generalities. 

Dr. Doourrrie. The thing is to get the information more quickly 
and clear out that part so that additional tests can be made. 

Mr. Jonas. You are getting the information at these other centers. 

Dr. Doourrrite. With your permission I would like to insert in the 
record a more detailed explanation of the cost estimate of this building, 
its proposed staffing, and a more detailed justification of its need. 

Mr. Jonas. Do that, please. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Data REpvcTion CENTER 


This project includes a building designed specifically for housing data reduction 
and other analytical and computing equipment; electric, telephone, and other 
utilities; a digital computer, online data transmission and processing equipment 
for three wind tunnels; and service equipment to regulate the power supply and 
the humidity, temperature, and dust content of the air. 

The building will be of laboratory-type construction, 225 feet long by 120 feet 
wide, comprising 41,100 square feet calculated as follows: 


Square feet 
First floor section; 235 by 60 feet... - we bscec. ces ce sesh weno ee 13, 500 
Pate oer weeube, 190 by OF feet iis - a derek en odd <b dey nn< bo ncnse seh 11, 400 
RES act RE ESAS REL Ek) ae ER RA ee .. 24, 900 
Second floor section, 80 by 60 feet_._..._...-.---------------------- 4, 800 
Second floor section, 190 by 60 feet___-- BNE Oa eto eh eit LB Ahk i 
oval, sévond floor... 2. =-_...- iets Wy dy RAR Le _... 16, 200 
eens G40H- ouV LON si. Se eis uine. wost~2r 215d l..cueegli : 41, 100 

The cubic content is calculated as follows: 
Cubic feet 
First floor, 24,900 square feet by 20 feet 6 inches__-_--_--..---------- 510, 450 
Second floor, 16,200 square feet by 15 feet 4 inches__._.---.--------- 248, 400 
moeMeR BE SLOG 242 oi bi 2992 Gee id i. acu l 758, 850 


On the basis of the estimated cost of $1,454,000 for the building including all 
normal utilities, the cost per square foot is $35.37, and the cost per cubic foot is 
$1.92. The cost per cubic foot compares favorably with a figure of $1.97 per 
cubic foot for a similar building being constrifeted by the Navy Department at 
the Norfolk Naval Base for use as a communications center. A somewhat 
similar building, the gas dynamics laboratory, was built at the Langley Laboratory 
during the fiseal years 1951 and 1952 at a cost of $1.46 per cubic foot. Construc- 
tion costs have risen since that time about 5 percent a year, and the current cost 
for the same building would now be about $1.90 per cubic foot. 

While the cost per square foot may appear to be high, it should be pointed out 
that the building will provide necessary space for electrical wiring for electronic 
equipment. and for air service ducts by the use of double floors. A 4-foot space is 
provided under the first, floor for feeding ducts, and a space of 5 feet 4 inches 
between the first and second floors for return ducts for the first floor and feeding 
ducts for the second floor. A 4-foot space is provided over the second floor for 
return ducts for that floor. Including 6 inches below grade and a 2-foot parapet 
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on the roof, the overall height of the building is 35 feet 10 inches, while the actual 
height of the rooms is the standard 10 feet. The average overall height per floor 
is about 18 feet. These factors result in a higher than average cost per square 
foot. 

Equipment for the building includes a digital computer, data transmission 
equipment for online service for three wind tunnels, computer input equipment, 
a regulated power supply and distribution system to permit efficient machine 
operation, air-conditioning equipment to prevent damage to sensitive apparatus 
due to temperature changes and dust, and the necessary office, shop, and filing 
equipment. These items are estimated at $1,178,000. Site preparation, electrical 
and other utilities, and design and engineering services are estimated at $435,000. 

The building will be used to bring together the data reduction and analysis 
groups now operating in scattered locations which are inadequate for the purpose 
because of small size and lack of sufficient equipment and utility and maintenance 
services. 

The data processing funetion is much more complex than the mere production- 
line job of translating raw data into usable form. Each new research project 
must be reviewed to determine how the data will be obtained, what type and 
volume of calculations are required, and what modifications must be made to 
the recording instruments and data-processing apparatus to meet the require- 
ments. It may even be necessary for the data-processing scientist to design and 
construct new equipment for a new type of problem. Some projects cannot be 
undertaken until the specific means of obtaining and handling the data have been 
worked out. In some research areas, on-line service to a data processing center 
saves considerable time by allowing the project engineer to obtain a spot check 
on the computed results while the facility is in operation. This permits him to 
make an immediate change in the test conditions to obtain the results that he 
wants. 


The staff for operation of the data reduction center will comprise 104 personnel, 
as follows: 


Data processing systems scientists. ....-2 2.2.2 cee eee 26 
Machine programing mathematicians - -~.._.......-.-.....--.---.----.- 51 
(SPPRGTTEr CULUTLEOTIC WNIT RNOTE tn ne ne eee ae 3 
Computing equipment operators__._ __ 2... 22-12-22 eee 14 
Card: punch operators... ..-Liswrtas leds 2b ub 22 Je. Jeo Sesae 3 
SE Se os vc nein nw os eeoiscneeeeatetineis a bead a aeenieeeeae eee 1 
Eaeetronic instrument-mechanic. «. ~ ¢<< <s<<<<<nedeosegsnsboucvcnvatcal 7 
Pavecemance wisCnene eee nN ee geen oe ee 1 
SOTO. <5 oo cnn so cece cece cswcnncuawleesdls 2 eee 1 

otal... 2... ipa eseee olde bide aut -eiga a 107 


The data reduction center will house four computing groups: analog processing» 
digital processing, card processing, and dynamic analysis. Two of the groups 
require extensive programing for their operations, and rooms will be provided for 
this purpose. A film reading room is necessary to house film reading apparatus 
for transferring data from film to punched cards. 

The data processing systems scientists will occupy the 6 offices, and will also 
use the 3 conference rooms for daily meetings with project engineers from the 9 
research divisions of the laboratory. Machine programing mathematicians will 
also take part in these meetings, and will set up and supervise the actual operation 
of the computing equipment by the computing equipment operators. 

Maintenance functions are most important in the effective utilization of this 
type of equipment. Small shops will be provided in which mechanies may make 
repairs and keep their instruments, tools, and supplies. 

Electrical and air-conditioning equipment will be housed on the first floor. 
A shipping, receiving, and stockroom will handle the incoming supplies and data 
cards, films, and tapes from the laboratory’s research facilities. 

The Langley Laboratory is under continuing pressure to complete and make 
available in report form the research findings that are urgently needed for the 
design and development of advanced types of aircraft, missiles, and space vehicles. 
At present, many reports are bing held up by the lack of adequate capacity and 
technical capability of the present decentralized data processing operation. The 
data reduction center will eliminate this bottleneck and will provide the technical 
facilities for attacking the more advanced and complex computing problems 
connected with hypersonic speeds and space operations. 


Mr. Tuomas. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
Dr. Doouirrite. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 
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W. W. GATCHELL, GENERAL COUNSEL 
F. L. ADAMS, CHIEF, BUREAU OF POWER 
Cc. K. KALLINA, CHIEF, BUREAU OF RATES AND GAS CERTIFICATES 
J. K. LINDSAY, DIRECTOR OF ADMINISTRATION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Tuomas. The committee will please come to order. 

We are very delighted and pleased to have with us the very eble 
and genial Chairman, Mr. Kuykendall; also Mr. Domers, a friend of 
many years standing; General Counsel Gatchell; Mr. Adams, Chief 
of the Bureau of Power; Mr. Kallina, Chief of the Bureau of Rates 
and Gas Certificates; and Mr. Lindsay, Director of Administration. 

Is there anybody else? 

Mr. KuyKENDALL. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, we have a couple of supplemental 
items contained in House Document 313 for about $148,000, the first 
one is under the heading of ‘‘Salaries and Expenses,” and also the 
increase of 2 limitations, 1 on ‘“Travel,” from $300,000 to $317,000 
and the other limitation on ‘‘Inv estigations” from $335 000 to $342,000. 
That amounts to $7,000, but it is included in your “Salaries and 
expenses” cost of $148,000; is that correct? 

Mr. Kuykenpba.u. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you have a short statement for us? If you do, 
we certainly would like to have it. 

Mr. Kuyxenpa.u. I have no prepared statement, other than the 
one that appears on pages 2 and 3 of the estimate. 

Mr. THomas. Summarize it, please. 


SUMMARY OF BUDGET REQUESI 


Mr. KuyKkenpbau. This money is requested for non-Federal hydro- 
electric project activities; primarily licensing and accounting functions, 
and for our natural-gas work, including rate casework and certificate- 
application work. ‘Those two account for $100,000 of the total. 

The other amount, the $48,000, is required because of the salary 
increase for engineers which was directed by the Civil Service Com- 
mission on December 9, 1957, which is effective December 29, 1957 

Mr. Tuomas. What was the date of that salary increase? 

Mr. KuykenpDa.u. It became effective December 29. 

Mr. THomas. Mr. Reporter, insert in the record pages 2 and 3. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


SUMMARY AND HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 


The Commission’s supplemental request reflects two separate and unrelated 
needs. The first of these represents $100,000 of the request and, fundamentally, 
is attributable to workloads beyond the capacity of the present staff. In the 
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following areas, particularly, the volume of work facing the Commission, and over 
which it has no control, rapidly is reaching unmanageable proportions: 

(a) Non-Federal hydroelectric project activities, primarily licensing and 
accounting functions. Specifically, the demand for Ccmmmantin hearings on 
licensed project applications has increased substantially and more hearings must 
be held in fiscal year 1958 and subsequent years than have been held in the past. 
In addition, in order to avoid losing the benefit of progress already made, a 
modest increase in effort must be made in licensed project accounting work. 

(b) Natural-gas certificate applications and natural-gas rate casework, in which 
the workload has developed substantially in excess of the Commission’s estimates. 

Because of the workoad accumulations indicated above the Commission has 
been compelled to request increases in funds for fiscal year 1959. However, these 
workloads are upon us now. It therefore is an object of this supplemental request 
to one recruiting the staff for which funds have been requested for fiscal 
year 1959. 

A substantial portion of the additional staff requested will be utilized in field- 
work, for which travel funds in the amount of $17,000 are requested. It is proposed 
that the Commission travel fund limitation correspondingly be raised from 
$300,000 to $317,000. 

The second reason for this supplemental request, and representing $48,000, is 
the salary increase for engineers which was directed by United States Civil 
Service Commission Departmental Circular 793, supplement 33, dated December 
9, 1957, to be effective December 29, 1957. 


FEDERAL PowER COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For an additional amount for ‘‘Salaries and expenses,”’ Federal Power Com- 
mission, $148,000; and the limitation imposed by the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation Act, 1958, on the amount available for travel expenses under this 
head, is increased from ‘$300,000” to “$317,000,” and the limitation imposed 
by the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1958, on the amount available for 
Federal projects investigation and regulation is increased from ‘‘$335,000,” to 
$342,000.” 
Appropriated 1957 
Estimate 1958 
Appropriated 


$5, 225, 000 
5, 678, 000 
5, 530, 000 

Mr. Tuomas. You want an increase of $148,000 in salaries and 
expenses and it is made up, as you say here, of 3 items. The first 
represents a $100,000 amount because of the workload beyond the 
capacity of the staff in the non-Federal hydroelectric project activities, 
and the natural gas, and the third one is for raising the salaries of 
your engineers. 


PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 

Tell us about that item and, in the meantime, Mr. Reporter, put 
pages 5 and 6 of the green sheets into the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


SALARIES AND ExpENSES—FEDERAL PowrR Commission, 1958 SuPPLEMENTAL 


Program and financing 


} 




















Presently | Revised esti-| Difference 
available mates 
Program by activities: 
1. Non-Federal hydroelectric project activities. ........_. $1, 119, 800 $1, 169, 100 +$49, 200 
2. Regulation and surveys, electric power industry-.-.--- 985, 600 | 996, 700 +11, 100 
3. Regulation and surveys, natural-gas industry--.-.-_...-- 2, 563, 000 | 2, 644, 000 +81, 000 
4. Federal projects investigation and regulation. in cea a neat 334, 400 341, 000 +6, 600 
5. International joint commission .__................-.--- 13, 900 Bee EE esceeitp neti agp 
©. Dm Gs oid hI... UR 513, 300 613, 300 }......-....- i 
Total obligations____- Sept ata Ee 5, 530, 000 5, 678, 000 +148, 000 
Financing: Total new obligational authority.- ib Seth tt daw Sed 5, 530, 000 5, 678, 000 +148, 000- 
Total new obligational authority consists of: Appropriation... 5, 530, 000 5, 678, 000 +148, 000 
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Obligations by objects 

















Presently | Revised Difference 
available estimates | 
} | 
Total number of permanent positions._.............---.-...-- 746 7 +50 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions._._...........------ 8 is eniccsteeoew 
Average number of employees---_._.......-...-...-.---.--..-- j 711 722 +11 
Number of employees at end of year _-_..-........--.-.----..-- 7 778 +48 
01 Personal services: 
Pemmietens weetiiteis 2.5 cell bei $4, 583, 393 $4, 698, 393 +-$115, 000 
Positions other than permanent......_..-.....-.....-. 28, 880 FB, BOO Big ois ona-te ans 
Regular pay above 52-week base_._.........-.-.--..-.. 17, 727 Rae FE ho ce tiesbetaloen 
Payment above basic rates_..._...______ Ke I 8 eee eee es Peas 
| ere teeeetpeeeirinieseeiantes | éocegeneenarennetindamntnt i — 
eel NR BOTTI 5. ona iinsenncenensssnnainese | 4, 630, 000 4, 745, 000 +115, 000 


Mr. Tuomas. For ‘‘Non-Federal hydroelectric project activities,” 
you have an increase of $49,300; ‘Regulation and surveys, electric- 
power industry,” $11,100; ‘Regulation and surveys, natural-gas 
industry,’’ $81,000; “Federal project investigations and regulations,” 
$6,600; a total of $148,000. 


SALARY INCREASE FOR ENGINEERS 


Now, where does your pay increase for the engineers come in? 
Mr. KuyKxenpatu. That is shown separately on page 21, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Tuomas. That is exactly right. I overlooked it. Insert page 
21 in the record. 
(The information is as follows:) 


FEDERAL PowER CoMMISSION JUSTIFICATION FOR SUPPLEMENTAL EsTIMATE, 1958 


The appropriation, ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Federal Power Commission,” for the 
fiscal year 1958 is $5,530,000. That amount is $370,000 less than the budget 
justification for fiscal year 1958, which was submitted to Congress in the amount 
of $5,900,000. 

The supplemental estimates for ‘Salaries and expenses, Federal Power Com- 
mission, 1958,’’ total $148,000. This amount is required for major activities of 
the Commission as follows: 


|Accumulated| Salary 
workload increase for 








| engineers 
Reser 
Non-Federal hydroelectric project activities. _..............-.-...-----..---- $37, 000 $12, 300 
Regulation and surveys, electric power-industry Siaccalbaen chine initiates gata oie 11, 100 
Regulation and surveys, natural-gas industry_- jiencal 4 - 63, 000 18, 000 
Federal project investigations and regulations. ................--.-.....----- facies 6, 600 
sa ci cernen iin epee ee nite eae ecient aD 100, 000 48, 000 


The fund requirement for salary increases for engineers results from action of 
the Civil Service Commission in directing these increases effective December 29, 
1957 (D. C. 793, Supp. 33, Dec. 9, 1957). Funds are not otherwise available for 
payment of the salary increases directed. The estimate of $48,000 represents 
$45,000 in personal-services funds and $3,000 for additional contributions to the 
retirement fund, and has been computed from the actual payroll record of each 
engineer who is eligible for the increase directed. 


Mr. THomas. The cost of the salary increase is broken down 
into ‘‘Non-Federal hydroelectric project activities,” $12,300; ‘“Regula- 
tion and surveys, electric-power industry,” $11,100; ‘Regulation and 
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surveys, natural-gas industry,’’ $18,000; ‘Federal project investiga- 


tions and regulations,”’ $6,600. Let me read this paragraph into the 
record: 


The appropriation “Salaries and expenses, Federal Power Commission,” for the 
fiscal year 1958 is $5,530,000. That amount is $370,000 less than the budget 


justification for fiscal year 1958, which was submitted to Congress in the amount 
of $5,900,000. 


The supplemental estimates for “Salaries and expenses, Federal Power Com- 
mission, 1958,” total $148,000. 


The estimate of $48,000 represents $45,000 in personal-services funds and 
$3,000 for additional contributions to the retirement fund. 

What is the number of engineers involved? 

Mr. Linpsay. 148. 

Mr. THomas. 148. What was the increase ordered by the Civil 
Service Commission? 

Mr. Linpsay. Up to this time, grades 5 and 7 had been increased 
to the top step but this brought grades 9 through 15 up to the top step. 

Mr. Domers. Through grade 17. 

Mr. Linpsay. I beg your pardon—through 17. While they had 
previously taken care of the lower grades, 5 and 7, this action extends 
it on up through grade 17. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much money does each one involve, I mean 
approximately how many dollars and cents is there in the increase 
in salaries? 

Mr. Domers. About $625 per year per man. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is this going to help you keep your people, and also 
help you to recruit? 

Mr. Domers. I am sure it will help us to keep the people in the 
higher grades. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Domers, how many vacancies do you have out 
of your personnel load as of January 1? 

Mr. Domers. We have no vacancies as of January 1. That means 
that we were not in a position to fill, because we have had to use all 


the funds available in order to meet the increased payroll for the 
third quarter. 


REGULATION AND SURVEYS, NATURAL GAS INDUSTRY 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Reporter, would you insert pages 29 and 30 into 
the record at this point. 


(The information is as follows:) 


Gas Rate Cases 


Under section 4 of the Natural Gas Act, all natural-gas companies subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Commission are required to file proposed increases in rates. 
The Commission may suspend for 5 months and hold hearings on any such pro- 
posed changes which appear to be unjust, unreasonable, or discriminatory. In this 
connection the Commission has the primary obligation of prescribing rates which 
will protect the interest of utility customers while at the same time safeguarding 
the rights of the investors. The act requires that the Commission shall give 
preference to the hearing and decision of matters involved in suspension proceed- 
ings over other questions pending before it. Under section 5 of the Natural Gas 
Act the Commission prescribes just and reasonable rates for natural-gas companies 
after hearings held on its own motions or upon complaints. 

Other rate matters for the most part arise out of complaints, certificate matters 
and actions of the courts on rate orders issued by the Commission. With the 
exception of those cases initiated by the Commission under section 5, the Com- 
mission has no control over the number of rate proceedings which come before it. 
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RATE CASES, PIPELINE 


The number of pipeline cases initiated during the fiscal year 1957 increased to 
37 from the 14 initiated in 1956. It is anticipated that 30 new cases will be re- 
ceived during the current fiscal year. With the supplemental funds being re- 
quested, it is estimated that about 23 cases can be completed in 1958, which would 
would still leave an estimated backlog at the end of June 1958 of 60 cases represent- 
ing nearly 2% years’ workload. As shown below, if rate cases during the last 7 
months of 1958 develop at the same rate as during the first 5 months, the estimated 
carryover into fiscal year 1959 will be increased by 11 cases, a total of 71 cases on 
hand. In view of the fact that 41 of the 53 cases pending at the beginning of the 
fiscal year 1958 were suspension proceedings, it is clear that this work activity 
cannot be delayed under the requirements of the act. 

Comparisons of the 1957 budget estimates of rate cases and the actual number 
received together with the estimates for 1958 as budgeted and as indicated by 
actual receipts during the first 5 months of fiscal year 1958 are as follows: 

















| 1957 budget | 1958, new cases 
Revised esti- 
mate based 
Estimated to| Actualre- | Estimated to on Ist 5 
be received ceived be received months, 
| fiscal year 
| 1958 
PI cn dk choco kcewteocabedconus 21 37 | 30 | 41 











BACKLOG OF WORK 


Mr. Toomas. Mr. Chairman, what about your natural-gas cases? 
How much of a backlog do you have? 

Mr. KuykenpDALu. We have the worst backlog in that respect that 
the Commission has ever had. Before too long you will be hearing 
us on our appropriation for fiscal year 1959, at which time we will go 
into it. 

We not only need the money which you are going to give us, but we 
still have the recruiting problems. 

To simplify it, we have outlined what amounts to a 3-year program 
of catching up in some of our work. We don’t see how we can catch 
up any faster than that. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is this increase going to enable you to whittle down 
your backlog, these 48 positions? 

Mr. KuyKENDALL. Yes, somewhat. The great value in our getting 
a supplemental appropriation now is so that we can get off to a flying 
start on what we hope we will be permitted to do when the fiscal year 
1959 arrives. There is no point in delaying that. 

Mr. Yares. It has been delayed for a long time, ever since the 
Supreme Court decision. 

Mr. KuykEenpa.Lu. We haven’t gotten all the money that we have 
requested every time. 

Mr. Yates. I was under the impression we gave you all the money 
you wanted in the Natural Gas Section of your budget to help you 
keep up. 

Mr. Kuykenpatu. You did, in 1 year. You did in fiscal year 1956, 
but last year you did not. 

Mr. Yarsrs. Was the cut attributable to any statement you made 
here, that you couldn’t hire the people, you couldn’t get them? 

Mr. KuyKkeEeNDALt. I don’t believe it was. 
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Mr. Yares. I thought I remembered somebody saying that here. 

Mr. KuyKenpatt. I think the year before I said that, and it turned 
out to be correct. We didn’t run short of funds that year, although 
we recruited quite a bit. 


WORKLOAD IN NATURAL GAS RATE CASES 


Mr. Yates. How many rate cases are pending? 

Mr. KuykenpDatu. We have 53 pipeline rate cases. 

Mr. Gatcuety. That appears on the bottom of page 29 and goes 
on to page 30. The cases which are causing the greatest difficulty 
are the pipeline cases, at the present time. We have a great many 
producer cases that still have to be heard and set. We have to get 
rid of some of those pipeline cases. 


INDEPENDENT PRODUCER RATE CASES 


Mr. Yates. Well, I notice the statement that appears on page 30, 
where you say: 


It was also estimated that 85 cases would be disposed of in fiscal year 1957 
whereas only 32 cases were actually completed. 

These are independent producer rate cases. 

Mr. GatcHe.u. That is true. 

Mr. Yatrs. The question is, What basis do you use to determine a 
fair rate for the independent producers? 

Mr. GarcHe.ti. The Commission has not yet made a determination 
on that. 

Mr. Yates. Then how can you dispose of any cases? 

Mr. Gatcuetyu. They have some pending before them where it has 
come up. You have to have your factual record. The cases which 
have been decided by the Commission at present on producers is 
where the companies have refused to present their costs. They have 
taken us into court on the assumption they did not have to present 
their costs. The Commission has said it was bound by what the 
court of appeals said in the City of Detroit case, where the court said 
you must use the cost basis as the point of departure, that the Com- 
mission was not restricted to the cost formula for fixing rates, but if it 
used cost as a point of departure, and showed justification for taking 
some higher base, it could do so. We have to have a factual basis. 

Mr. Yartss. I agree with that. That is why I asked the question, 
How can you dispose of 32 cases? 

Mr. GarcHe.u. Well, we need to get the cases going. 

Mr. KuykEnpALL. Those were almost all denials. 

Mr. Yates. Isee. I thought these were cases where you approved 
the rate schedule. 

Mr. Kuykenpa.u. There have been a few, maybe a half a dozen. 

Mr. Yarrs. What basis do you use for approving them? 

Mr. KuyKkEnbDALL. Cost basis. 

Mr. Yarrs. Have they submitted a cost basis? 

Mr. KuyKENpDALL. There was no case where we granted an increase 
where there was no cost evidence. 

Mr. Yates. These 32 cases are actually completed. Are they on 
appeal? 
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Mr. GatcHe.u. A great many of them are. Some of the companies 
are not appealing because they feel the Union Oil case will be the 
decisive case, and they will get their law from that, so therefore they 
have not appealed. Most of them have. The cases come up for 
argument in February in the fifth circuit down in New Orleans. 


PIPELINE COMPANY RATE CASES 


Mr. Yares. With respect to the pipeline cases, do the pipeline 
companies make any argument against the cost method? 

Mr. Garcue.u. There is no argument they are using against costs, 
and the Commission has not used any other basis than cost in pipeline 
rate cases except in the Panhandle Eastern case, where it was reversed 
in court in the City of Detroit case (230 Fed. 810), certiorari and 
rehearing denied (352 U. S. 829-919). 

Mr. Yates. How many pipeline cases are there which have been 
completed by the examiners and are awaiting Commission action? 

Mr. KuyKxenpauu. There are two, I believe. There are the Col- 
orado Interstate and Natural Gas Pipeline cases. 

Mr. Yates. Those are the only two? 

Mr. Kuykenpati. Wait a minute. I think there are four cases. 
I think there are two dockets for each of those companies which are 
consolidated. We are in an uncertain state during this Memphis 
decision. If that is affirmed, those cases apparently will have to be 
dismissed. 

Mr. Yares. Isn’t it likely that decision will be affirmed, in view of 
previous court decisions? 

Mr. Gartcuett. I don’t think that follows, Mr. Congressman. 
We think the court of appeals misconstrued some prior decisions of 
the Supreme Court, where the Supreme Court said: 

Where there is a contract, that contract may not be unilaterally changed by a 
pipeline company, but it must secure the consent of the purchasing customer. 

Now, in the Memphis case it was not a contract, but the pipeline 
company came in under a rate schedule where the rates were put in 
tariff form, and followed the practice which the Commission had been 
following since 1938, when the Gas Act was passed, making a uni- 
lateral change in the rate schedule. 

The Supreme Court has not yet, in our opinion, passed upon a 
change in the rate schedule. We think the Memphis case presents a 
clearly distinguishable case from the one it previously decided. 

Mr. Yares. Shouldn’t the Commission be defending the court of 
appeals decison? 

Mr. Garcuett. In my opinion, no, sir. As a matter of law, I 
think the court of appeals was misconstruing the purpose of the power 
of the Natural Gas Act, and the Interstate Commerce Act from which 
the rate provisions were taken, and I think that as a matter of law the 
Commission has been right in this case all along, aside from policy. 

As a matter of policy, it presents an almost unworkable scheme, to 
try to proceed under section 5, as the court of appeals said. 

Mr. Yates. Why is that? 

Mr. Gatrcuetu. Well, if you go under section 5, as calling upon the 
Commission to say that a rate increase is justified, instead of throwing 
the burden initially upon the company, as it does under section 4, to 
justify the increases that are presented, that is one thing, and it 
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requires before the Commission can start on such an investigation, 
the Commission has to have some justification for doing it. 

At the present time the companies can go ahead with their expansion 
programs, file for a rate increase that is justified, and if the Commis- 
sion thinks there is doubt it suspends it, but the rate can be put into 
effect, subject to refund, and go right back to the very beginning, so 
the consumers are protected against paying excessive rates, which is 
very important from our viewpoint. 


REFUNDS TO CONSUMERS 


Mr. Yates. How many such cases in recent years were there, where 
the companies were permitted to collect on the basis of the tariff that 
they filed because the suspension period had expired and subsequently 
the consumers received some of their money back? 

Mr. Gatrcue... The consumers received, on the average, refunds 
of about 39 percent of the rate increases requested by pipelines; 
61 percent of the increases have been allowed. 

Mr. Yates. You mean in the way of refunds? 

Mr. GatcHELL. Yes, sir; 61 percent in the way of increases re- 
quested has been allowed, and 39 percent of all those cases handled, 
39 percent of the increases has been refunded to the customers. 

Mr. Yates. In what form do they do this? How do they make the 
refunds? In the form of checks? 

Mr. GatcHe.u. Well, the refunds go to distribution companies 
and so on down—we do not have control over what the distribution 
companies do, but we do have control over what the pipelines should 
refund to the distribution companies. 

Mr. Yatrs. Do you know, as a fact, the pipelines actually made 
distribution to the distribution companies? 

Mr. GatcHe.u. Well, we have required them, Mr. Congressman, 
and we do know we followed through on that phase of it. It is up 
to the State commissions as to what the distribution companies do, 
and most of them are able to force the distribution companies to make 
a similar refund. We cannot follow it through at the local level 
because we do not have the jurisdiction. 


REGULATION OF INDEPENDENT PRODUCDBRS-: 


Mr. Vurseii. How much is in the supplemental budget to enforce 
the Natural Gas Act with reference to Galoepeien producers? 
Mr. Yates. You can’t segregate it. 
Mr. Domers. Not very well, but the bulk of the money that we have 


under Regulation of the natural-gas industry is for independent 
producers. 


Mr. Vursetu. Of the $18,000? 

Mr. Domers. Of the $63,000. 

Mr. Vursevi. How much was used the year before, approximately? 

Mr. Gatcue ut. For just the producers? 

Mr. Domers. What was that figure Mr. Lindsay? 

Mr. Linpsay. Very close to a million dollars. 

Mr. VurseLi. Now, that would be close to a million dollars then, 
to attempt to enforce the law with reference to independent producers. 
I notice on page 26 you have a backlog, if I read it right, of 1,254 cases, 


you 
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Mr. GarcHe.Lu. Those are certificate applications, Congressman. 

Mr. VursEetu. Well, what do you have to do with those now? 

Mr. GarcHe.t. The ones that are really being held up, that is, 
as to certificates, where there are large pipeline companies that are 
involved—and the producers have not been held up very much on 
certificates, we disposed of by far the large bulk of those. We cannot 
move those along any faster than we have with the present setup 
because each one of them requires an investigation. 

Mr. Vurse.u. By “each one of them” you refer to the 1,254? 

Mr. Gatcueu. Yes; that is the estimated backlog for next July. 

Mr. VurseE ut. Yes. 

Mr. Garcue.t. Yes, sir. I think that would be it. 

Mr. VurseLtu. Now there was some discussion here, and probably 
some testimony before the Interstate Commerce Committee, that it 
was almost impossible because of the great number, to enforce this 
law with reference to the Natural Gas Act. It was most difficult and 
almost impossible due to the great number of people with a com- 
munity interest and with the process that you went through. Has 
that situation improved any? 

Mr. Garcuetu. This is, as to producers? 

Mr. VursELu. Yes. 

Mr. Kuykenpatu. Well, Mr. Vursell, I have never said it was 
impossible. I think I said all things were possible. I said that I 
thought there was a better way of doing it. I guess that is not our 
question here. 

Mr. Vurseww. It may be difficult. 

Mr. Kuykpnpa.. It is difficult and very cumbersome, in my 
opinion. I do not believe that all of this cost study and introduction 
of cost evidence is necessary or is the best way to regulate producers, 
but we do have a large backlog because of trying to . accomplish that 
purpose. 

| hope that one of these days, assuming the law stays as it is, we are 
going to get the log jam broken. We have, for instance, the Phillips 
Petroleum Co. rate case which grew directly out of the Phillips case 
in the Supreme Court. 

Evidence in that case has finally been completed and the parties are 
now in the process of writing briefs. It will take months, but even- 
tually an examiner will make a decision in that case, and the parties 
will file exceptions and it will be before the Commission. That case, 
I believe, includes about every kind of problem that has arisen in the 
matter of regulating gas producers, and no doubt a lot of issues will be 
decided in that case. 

Of course, there will be appeals. The Commission has adopted a 
practice of deciding the cases that were presented on the facts pres- 
ented, and we have not tried to do it in an abstract manner, by laying 
down rules which we might find could not be enforced in particular 
cases, without giving the parties a hearing. We have taken the 
case-by-case approach to the problems. 
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SALARY INCREASE FOR ENGINEERS 


Mr. Ostrertag. The purpose of this supplemental budget can be 
boiled down to a request for additional funds for increased workload, 
plus increased requirement to meet the civil service directive with 
regard to engineers’ salaries? 

Mr. KuykKenpatu. Yes; that is a good summary of it. 

Mr. Ostrertaa. I would like to or in connection with the latter 
point—is that the result of a determination on the part of the Civil 
Service Commission that these engineers were not properly classified 
or graded? 

Mr. Kuyxenpauu. Well, not exactly. I think it is a determination 
by the Civil Service Commission that the Government could not hope 
to recruit and retain engineers unless their salaries were increased. 

Mr. OstertacG. In other words, civil service is embarking on a 
matter of policy with regard to employment, and which more or less 
requires you to pay more for that type of service, is that it? 

Mr. KuyKxenpauu. That is true. We are required now to pay 
these engineers more money. 

Mr. Ostrertac. Is the order retroactive in any way? 

Mr. Kuyxenpatu. No. It was prospective, as of December 29, 
so it is effective, actually, for half of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Is this just applicable to the Power Commission 
employees, or is it applicable all over? 

Mr. Kuyxenpauty. No; it runs all through the Government, 
wherever there are engineers. 

Mr. OstertaG. So that your engineers will be in line with the 
engineers in the Federal service, generally? 

Mr. KuykenpALu. Yes. 

Mr. Jonas. Do you have any turnover in engineering personnel? 

Mr. KuykENDAHL. Yes; we have had a turnover. 

Mr. Jonas. How many did you lose in calendar year 1957 before 
this order went into effect? 

Mr. Linpsay. I don’t have the exact figure, but the turnover rate 
has been running about 9 or 10 percent per year for engineers. 

Mr. Jonas. Have you had any trouble recruiting engineers? 

Mr. Linpsay. Yes, below grade 12 it has been virtually impossible. 

Mr. Jonas. Why is that? Don’t they read the want ads in the 
papers? 

Mr. Linpsay. Yes. As a matter of fact, the New York Times is a 
good example. Any Sunday you look at it you rarely find engineers 
applying for jobs, but you see page after page of companies fervently 
pleading for engineers. 

Mr. Jonas. Did you see that advertisemeat which 37 engineers put 
in the New York papers saying they were clamoring for jobs and 
couldn’t find them? 

Mr. Linpsay. No, sir; but I would be interested in knowing what 
salaries they were expecting. I am sure they were above the Govern, 
ment range. 

Mr. Domers. I checked into that and they were all making between 
$15,000 and $20,000 a year. 


Mr. THomas. Thank you, gentlemen. We are always happy to 
see you. 
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DIVISION 
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NONADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. Tuomas. Gentlemen, the committee will please come to order- 

We have with us this afternoon the representatives from the 
Federal Housing Administration, and one of our old friends of many 
years’ standing, to testify in connection with a supplemental request 
contained in House Document 313. 

It is certainly nice to see Commissioner Mason. He has with him 
Mr. Allan F. Thornton, Director of the Research and Statistics 
Division; Mr. Thompson, the Comptroller; Mr. Bazan, Assistant 
Commissioner for Administration; Mr. Starr, Director of the Budget 
Division; Mr. Montgomery, Deputy Director of the Budget Division, 
and Mr. Eiseman, the Budget Analyst. 


STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER MASON 


Do you have a statement here for us, Mr. Commissioner? 
Mr. Mason. I do, sir. 
(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF NORMAN P. Mason, COMMISSIONER, FEDERAL HovsING 
ADMINISTRATION, RE Fiscaut 1958 SupPLEMENTAL BupDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I know that in these early 
days of this session of Congress there are many urgent matters claiming the 
attention of the chairman and every member of this committee. I therefore 
want to thank the committee for so quickly giving us the opportunity to tell you 
about our own rather urgent needs. 

I shall be brief. While the solution of our present problem requires prompt 
action, the nature of the problem is quite simple. Our volume of business has 
risen beyond the operating capacity that is possible under our existing expense 
limitation. 

The present trend indicates that we need authority to use an additional $2 
million of our income this fiscal year. This will be exclusively for field operating 
expenses necessitated by the increased volume of mortgage insurance applications. 
The rising volume has been brought about in part by the lower downpayment 
requirements, in part by the phasing out of the VA loan-guaranty program, and in 
part by the increasing availability of mortgage money, which has made FHA 
interest-rate limitations more in line with the market. 

Heavy backlogs have persisted for several months, right through the normally 
slack season. In view of the serious effects of the backlogs already encountered, 
it is imperative that we be permitted to prepare now for the peak season just 
ahead of us, beginning in March and extending through the remainder of the 
fiscal year. 
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The request that has been submitted to you shows the uptrend that had oe- 
curred through November in comparison with earlier levels, reports the backlogs 
existing, emphasizes the serious effects of the backlogs on economy and effective- 
ness of operation, and explains the resulting expense requirements. 

The request shows that home-mortgage-insurance applications received during 
the 5 months ending with November were up 43.5 percent over the corresponding 
portion of the previous year. I can now add the December results to that ac- 
count. Although, as you know, December is a seasonally low month in home 
building, the 31,588 home-mortgage-insurance applications received were more 
than 75 percent above the 18,017 in the same month of a year ago. 

During the first half of this fiscal year we have received 264,003 home-mortgage- 
insurance applications, a 46.7-percent increase over the 179,976 received in the 
first half of the previous fiscal year. There is every reason to assume that the last 
half of this fiscal year will bear at least. as high a percentage relationship to the 
first half as was true last year. If so, we will receive no less than 306,320 addi- 
tional home-mortgage applications this fiseal year, compared with the 264,003 
received in the first half, indicating a total of 570,323 this year, 46.7 percent above 
the 388,783 received last year 

I must emphasize that the amount of what we call preapplication work—sub- 
division analysis and other forms of preliminary service—has increased even in 
greater degree than has the direct processing of applications. It is significant, too, 
that a growing portion of our business is concerned with existing dwellings, requir- 
ing somewhat higher travel and appraisal costs. Also adding to the workload has 
been the trend toward more individualized dwelling construction. This trend 
has made our processing less repetitive, more difficult and time consuming, and 
has added to the nflmber of “‘reconsideration”’ actions that we have had to take 
(reconsiderations of appraised value based usually upon construction changes 
developed after initial processing). 

Because of the shortage of staff in relation to the increased volume of business, 
we have had to authorize a good deal of overtime work in many of our offices, 
Even though we will add staff as promptly as possible upon receiving budget 
authorization to do so, it will still be necessary to meet much of the problem 
by the use of overtime; and I needn’t tell you that overtime hours are more ex- 
pensive and in the long run less productive than normal working hours. How- 
ever, the sooner we are in position to begin hiring new personnel the less overtime 
we will have to use. 

I wish to thank you for giving us such a prompt hearing on our request, and I 
shall be glad to provide any further information that you may wish in reaching 
a determination. 


Mr. THomas. We are always glad to see you. We don’t think you 
want to come over here just to ask for any money. This is more or 
less just a little social visit, I guess, to bring us up to date? 

I understand your workload is falling off. Well, anyhow, just give 
us a little statement. 

Mr. Mason. We have a request for $2 million for field operating 
expenses and this is based on a rising volume of business. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Tuomas. Your nonadministrative costs have gone up and you 
want $2 million. Will the reporter please insert pages 2, 3, 4, and 
the table on 5 in the record at this point. 

Of course, your whole picture is told here on page 6. Also put 
page 6 in the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 

REQUEST FOR SUPPLEMENTAL BupGeT AUTHORIZATION, FiscaL YEAR 1958 

The marked increase in the volume of business received so far this fiseel year 
makes it necessarv for the Federal Housing Administration to recuest a supple- 


mental authorization—authoritv to use an increased amount of its income—to 
meet increased operating (nonadministrative) expenses in the amount of an esti- 
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mated $2 million. The additional funds are for the use of the field offices in 
processing mortgage-insurance applications. 

The growth in volume of home-mortgage-insurance applications is seen in the 
table below, which compares the first 5 months of this fiscal year with the compa- 
rable period last year. 


Home mortgage unit applications received 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year Percent of 
7 





1958 increase 
MB OTS wet OE 30) S576. SBI NS 38, 941 | 46, 226 18.7 
Agutt 35.5.2 OSes LOS pd eas Se coed | 39, 123 50, 834 29.9 
ON ll pci dis 9d ~ 5b s bes Ko 085-4 oh nage deed | 30, 839 50, 534 63.9 
CPE Beles igh in anced es ater die aan ee Lad ated aioe | 30, 426 49, 200 61.7 
oe. can ane asses : VeulAieaian ges abies Rede 22, 630 35, 621 57.4 
RA icc '7 515, sea Bsa Bick SES Biwsaibasoees 161, 959 | 232, 415 | 43.5 





While the upturn in volume was not altogether unforeseen, it has far exceeded 
the volume that can be handled under the current expense limitation. This 
increase is primarily attributable to mortgage-market developments, the lower 
FHA downpayments under the 1957 housing legislation and the phasing out of 
the VA loan-guarantee program. 

The 232,415 home-mortgage unit applications received in the first 5 months of 
this fiscal year represent more than half of the estimated 455,000 units that can be 
processed under the existing budget for the full year. It now appears that the 
total volume for the year will approximate 550,000, with the heaviest portion of 
it still ahead in the peak season, March through June. In view of the serious 
backlog that developed with the volume already received this year, the FHA 
field offices, facing an even greater volume beginning in March, will need to have 
the additional funds available to them as early as possible in February. 

On June 30, 1957, a total of 24,786 home-mortgage unit applications were in 
process; as a result of the heavy influx of applications the backlog rose to 39,556 
units by September 30. During October and November numerous field offices 
had to be put on a 6-day week. Nearly $100,000 was allotted for overtime 
employment in the field to reduce the backlog. By the end of November applica- 
tions in process totaled a little less than 30,000 units. 

The present backlog, if uniformly distributed, would represent about 3 weeks of 
work, or a lag of 3 weeks in bringing the average case to commitment or rejection. 
Long experience has demonstrated that a backlog of more than 2 weeks is uneco- 
nomical and otherwise undesirable. Delays beyond 2 weeks cause the field offices 
to be deluged with time-consuming inquiries and distracting efforts by builders 
and lenders to expedite their cases, thus further reducing the amount of staff 
time actually available for processing. The pressure of excessive backlogs tends 
to detract from the quality of work done, generate the necessity for future cor- 
rective actions, and could jeopardize the soundness of the mortgage risk assumed. 

These excessive delays, moreover, cause many builders, realtors, and home buyers 
to seek conventional financing, often with second mortgages, for sales that other- 
wise would go FHA, thereby weakening the effect of the FHA program at a time 
when its stabilizing influence is especially needed. In fact, in many areas there 
has been an alarming trend back to the use of second mortgages, various unsound 
equity-accumulation plans, and other practices prohibited under FHA-insured 
financing. Delays in obtaining FHA commitments encourage this trend at the 
ultimate expense of the home buyer and the Nation’s economy. 

The average FHA backlog of about 3 weeks, however, by no means reveals the 
full seriousness of the problem. First, it should be remembered that the backlog 
would be even higher but for the already heavy expenditure of overtime in the 
field. Then, it should be realized that behind this average backlog figure lies the 
fact that many offices have far more than that. In fact, 24 offices presently are 
behind by more than 3 weeks, and in some offices the backlog ranges from 5 to 8 
weeks. 

The revised estimate, here presented, assumes the receipt of 553,000 home 
mortgage unit applications during the year, a number well within the rate at which 
applications were received during the first 5 months of the current fiscal year. 

The net result in estimated applications is an increase of 98,000 units (sec. 203 
new, up 19,000; and 203 existing, up 79,000), which will require the requested 
additional $2 million in the nonadministrative expense authorization. 
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Unit applications received, fiscal year 1958 











Estimated receipts which Revised estimate of 
could be processed under receipts Difference 
current limitation | 
New Exist- | New Exist- | New Exist- 
con- | ing | con- ing | con- | ing 
strue- | con- | Total | strue- con- Total | strue- | con- | Total 
tion | struc- | tion strue- tion struc- 
| tion | tion | tion 
| | } | | 
ra “* | } | 
Home mortgages: | | | 
Sec. 203. ....-.--| 186,000 | 236,000 | 422,000 | +98, 000 
OR, Bie iccaccdboadalitean 4,000 | 4,000 
Sec. 220. --.- 3, 000 2,000 | 5, 000 
Sec. 221.........| 3,000 | 6,000 | 9,000 
Sec. 222__.......| 4,000; 8,000 12, 000 | 
Sec. 809. ....--- 2, 500 | 500 | 3,000 





| 
Totalhome | 
mortgages _| 198, 500 | 256, 500 | 455, 000 





Project mortgages: | 
BOG, 307 .1.6-.252 17, 000 Ridnebebee 17, 000 











ee cn nsken 18,000 |_...._...| 18,000 
Sec. 220. ...--| 14,000 1,000 15, 000 | 
Sec, 221......-..] 500 500 1,000 | 
Sec. 701.-.....- 1,000 |.....-.-.| _ 1,000 | 
Sec. 803. ......- 35,000 |.........| 35,000 | 35, 
Total project | 
500 





mortgages__| 85, 1,500 | 87,000 


Totalhome | 
and project | | 
mortgages __| 284,000 | 258,000 | 542,000 | 303, 000 7,000 | 640,000 |+19, 000 |-+79, 000 |-+98, 000 
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WORKLOAD DATA 


Mr. THomas. Your nonadministrative costs are the costs outside 
of the District of Columbia in the operating field insuring offices, and 
I notice the table here says: ‘Mortgage-unit applications received, 
July of fiscal 1957, 38,941, and July of fiscal 1958 it was 46,226, an 
increase of 18.7 percent. That is pretty good. 

August of 1957, 39,123, and the same month of 1958 was 50,834, 
an increase of 29.9 percent, but that is nothing. - 

Going down here to November of 1957, 22,630 and 1958 is 35,621, 
an increase of 57.4 percent. It averages up to about 43.5 percent 
increase. 

FIELD EMPLOYMENT 


What is the total employment in the field as of January 1, Mr. 
Commissioner? 

Mr. Srarr. 4,421. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is set out on table 6 

How many unfilled vacancies do you have? 

Mr. Srarr. We have several of them, mostly in the appraisal 
work, because we can’t find them. 

Mr. Tuomas. How are you going to find this 261 employees? 

Mr. Starr. We are working at that much harder. 

Mr. Mason. We note the. unemployment rate is going up, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many vacancies do you have? Of course, your 
hard work will cure most of your difficulties, but how many unfilled 
jobs do you have? 

Mr. Srarr. In the field—that is all we were talking about—we 
have now over 100 unfilled jobs. 

Mr. Tuomas. Out of your 4,740, you have over 100? How much 
is it over 100? Is it 200 or 300? 

Mr. Starr. That is what we hope to have at the end of the year, 
4,740. We do not have that number now. 

Mr. Tuomas. What do you have now? 

Mr. Srarr. 4,410. 

Mr. Tuomas. 4,410. The 4,740 is your revised estimate, then? 

Mr. Starr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THomas. Out of that 4,479, how many do you really have, 
about 4,200? 

Mr. Starr. Right now? 

Mr. Tomas. Yes. 

Mr. Starr. No. We have 4,410 right now. It fluctuates from 
day to day. 

Mr. Tuomas. You want an inerease of 261 people? 

Mr. Starr. Yes, 110 new employees and 151 man-years of overtime, 


OTHER OBJECTS OF EXPENSE 


Mr. Tuomas. What is your big increase? 

I note you haye an increase of $253,000 for travel. Is that your 
big increase? 

Mr. Starr. That is the big increase other than personal services. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much did you have for travel last year? Around 
$2,300,000? 
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Mr. Starr. Yes; $2,358,100. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have a $14,400 increase. What is that for? 

Mr. Srarr. Well, that is just for the increase in work, increase of 
people we are putting on based on last year’s cost per employee for 
supplies and materials. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, you haven’t been able to get them. You didn’t 
have to supply them with material and so forth and so on, and you 
can’t get them, so you don’t need that $14,400, do you? 

Mr. Srarr. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, what is this grant of $34,400? What is that for? 
Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. Starr. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. If you can’t get these people, why do you need funds 
for the Civil Service Commission? You have money in your pocket 
for 150 employees and you haven’t put them on the rolls. If you 
have to put them on the rolls, you have to send over to the Civil 
Service Commission. It looks as if you have an unexpended balance 
here of about a million dollars. 

Mr. Srarr. No; our increase in business during the next 2 or 3 
months will require all the requested money. 

Mr. Mason. Our biggest increase in business will start now. 


BASIS FOR SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE 


Mr. THomas. What is the cause of the increase in business here? 

Mr. Mason. Three different things: The slowing up of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration program, lower downpayments, and the in- 
creased availability of money being the principal causes. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much of this increase, 43 percent, is directly 
attributable to Government housing, slum clearance, military hous- 
ing, and so forth? 

Mr. Mason. Most of these units are not attributable to that at all. 
These are attributable to the ordinary privately financed homes. 


NEW HOUSING STARTS 


Mr. Tuomas. How many new starts did you have in the calendar 
year 1957? 

Mr. Mason. You mean total. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Mason. Under a million in total starts. 

Mr. THorRNTON. 987,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is your estimate for 1958? 

Mr. Mason. For the new calendar year, 1,100,000 or 1,200,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. One million one. You would be tickled to death to 
settle for one million one, or one million fifty, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Mason. I believe that with the rate of family formations, the 
rate of housing destroyed by the highway program and these other 
things requires more than a million. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, of that million one—using your figure—how 
many now are we going to have in clearances? You include slum 
clearances in your schedule? You include military housing, too, don’t 
you? 

Mr. Mason. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Tuomas. That is all used up? 

Mr. Mason. Yes; FNMA funds. 

Mr. Tuomas. Now, of that million one figure, how many will be 
directly chargeable to the Government? What is your best guess? 

Mr. Mason. Military housing? 

Mr. Starr. We have 35,000 units for military. 


MORTGAGES ON EXISTING HOUSING 


Mr. Mason. One of our problems is the fact we have an increasing 
proportion of existing construction in our program. These loans, 
one at a time, are more expensive to process than new construction. 
Individual treatment is not repetitive treatment, such as you would 
get in a large subdivision. 

Mr. Tuomas. This is your revised figure for fiscal year 1958, and 
we have 5 more months to go, and for new construction you come 
up with 303,000. This is applications? 

Mr. Srarr. Applications, yes. 

Mr. THomas. How many will you approve out of that 303,000? 

Mr. Starr. Well, we are going to have to process them ‘all, one 
way or another. 

Mr. THomas. Yes, but I say, how many are you going to do business 
with, issue that paper to? 

Mr. Mason. This year we will do a greater percentage of it because 
we will have less VA and more will go directly through FHA. 

Mr. Tuomas. Now, for existing construction, 337,000. What is 
that, major repairs, trade-ins? 

Mr. Ween No. These are not necessarily trade-in houses. 
People selling their old houses in order to buy new ones. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much are you going to spend on each one of 
these houses? What is your average figure for getting them in shape? 
Do you do that? 

Mr. Mason. We will insure loans on these existing houses. 

Mr. THomas. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Mason. But in many of these cases there is no sum involved 
for getting them in shape. I mean there is no rehabilitation done on 
over a quarter of them. 

Mr. THomas. You mean they are in such good shape that it is not 
necessary? 

Mr. THornton. These are not FHA-acquired properties, but houses 
sold in the ordinary market. 

Mr. Toomas. What is that doing in this table, then? 

Mr. Mason. We insure loans on existing housing—if you own a 
house and want to sell it to me, for instance. 

Mr. Tuomas. But these are not trade-ins now? 

Mr. Mason. No. They could be trade-ins between individuals, 
but they are not trade-ins with us. 

Mr. Tuomas. If a man doesn’t want to improve his house, what is 
the occasion for him to come in for insurance on an existing house, if 
he doesn’t want to trade it in or improve the house? 

Mr. Mason. Because a man could be living in a two-room house 
and the family expands, and he wants to move to a bigger one, and 


he sells this existing house to somebody else, and arranges an FHA 
loan on it. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Well, he already has one. 

Mr. Mason. He already has one, but it isn’t necessarily an FHA 
loan, or isn’t one of the size that the person can afford to carry. 

Mr. Tuomas. This comes about by virtue of two problems: the 
original owner is going to transfer, get some insurance, in order to sell 
the house, and obtain a better one, a bigger one, or he trades with a 
third person and the third person comes in and takes out some 
insurance? 

Mr. Mason. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your biggest workload, I believe you stated it in 
your justification, is that around 35 or 40 percent of your workload is 
on existing houses, anyway? 

Mr. Mason. It. is over 50 percent. 

Mr. Tuomas. But that is the biggest part of your workload, is it 
not? 

Mr. Mason. It is, ves, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Yates wants to know whether that is good or 
bad? 

Mr. Yates. This situation of the number of mortgages going up 
on existing homes; is that a good sign or a bad sign? 

Mr. Mason. It is an indication of a better ability to merchandise 
the house you are in and improve your position. 

Mr. Yates. Yes; but people are borrowing money. Do you loan 
money on existing housing only where there is an improvement to be 
made? 

Mr. Mason. No. We just simply insure the loan that the bank 
makes. 

Mr. Yates. So it would be just an insurance on a loan? 

Mr. Mason. Yes; a loan made by a savings bank or other approved 
lending institution. 

Mr. Yates. For all we know, the people may need money. 

Mr. Mason. We have restrictions. 

Mr. THomas. What are your restrictions? 

Mr. THornton. We limit our insurance, for instance, in the case 
where a person wants to refinance or borrow money on his property 
when it is not big enough. 

Mr. Tuomas. Does he have to put it back into the property? 

Mr. THornton. We only mortgage up to 70 percent of value, or to 
the amount of the outstanding balance of any loan that he has on the 
property. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your limitation is as to value. What he does with 
the money, you look to the security, not the individual? 

Mr. Mason. Right. But, sir, it discourages the man from doing it. 

Mr. Tuomas. He can get a loan up to 70 percent of his house, and 
buy ice cream and peanuts as far as you are concerned? 

Mr. Mason. We don’t believe this is done, because the lenders are 
not anxious to do this either, you know. 


AVAILABILITY OF MORTGAGE FUNDS 


Mr. Tuomas. What about this money market, Mr. Commissioner? 
You said it was loosening up. When and where? Whereabouts is the 
loose money? 
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Mr. Mason. Mr. Thomas, it is loosening up. If you want to know 
where to go, I can even tell you these things. A man from a large 
New York lender was in my office the other day and said our problem 
now is to get mortgages. 

Mr. Yates. Who said this? 

Mr. Mason. A large New York lender. 

Mr. Yates. I know a man that has been trying for 6 months to get 
$44 million in Chicago, a mortgage that is FHA-insured, and he hasn’t 
been able to get it. 

Mr. Mason. I think you will find they can get it now. 

Mr. Jonas. Sure they can get it. 

Mr. Yarrs. He cannot. I sent him to Fannie May. 

Mr. Tuomas. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. THomas. What rate of interest do you get now on family 
dwellings? 

Mr. Mason. 5% percent. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are you going to knock it down to about 5 or 4%? 
I see the Federal Reserve System has taken some action on the dis- 
count rate recently. When is FHA going to get in line? 

Mr. Mason. We will not reduce it until ample money is flowing 
into the market. 


LEVEL OF FUTURE HOUSING STARTS 


Mr. Tuomas. When is this housing boom going to start? We are 
going to have one; aren’t we? 

Mr. Mason. I don’t think we need to have a housing boom at all. 
I suspect that the American public is not ready for one. Maybe 4 
or 5 years from now when we get a large increase in the family forma- 
tions, we may have some problems. 

Mr. Tuomas. In 1962 or 1963? 

Mr. Mason. But you can’t put houses on the shelf like some other 
inventory. 

Mr. Tuomas. You think it will start in 1961 or 1962? 

Mr. Mason. I would say it would start sometime after 1960. 

Mr. Tuomas. 1,200,000 or 1,300,000 new starts a year? 

Mr. Mason. About 1960 one million three would be fine. 

Mr. THomas. How many years will that last? 

Mr. Mason. Let’s see what the conditions are then. That is 2 or 3 
years from now. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is an awful lot of houses, 1,300,000. 

Mr. Mason. The rate of family formation is mereasing about 20 
percent every 5 years. 


PURPOSE OF FHA INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Vurseuu. I will make this question short. I was under the 
meee that when this FHA program was initiated, it was to help 
people to build new homes. Now | find today that if a fellow has a 
home and he wants to sell it because his family is getting big gger, and 


he wants to buy another home, the Federal Government steps in and 
helps him. 
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Mr. Mason. Helps him by insuring the loan on the house that he is 
selling. 

Mr. Vurse.u. Helps him insure the loan on the house he sells; is 
that right? 

Mr. Mason. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. And then insures the loan on the house he buys? 

Mr. Mason. That is right. 

Mr. Vursevu. Has that been in effect from the beginning of this 
act? 

Mr. Starr. Since 1934. I think the first mortgage we insured was 
on an existing house up in New Jersey. 

Mr. Mason. Yes, 1 am sure it was. Of course, these are both 
American families, sir, that need the housing. 

Mr. Vursex.. I understand that. 

Mr. Mason. And many of the houses you see also get called 
existing houses because they are built and then insured after they are 
built, and not before they are built. 

Mr. VursELu. So you just follow through as many times as he 
wants to go into another house, and you have all of this processing 
and all of this expense to the Government of insuring the loans. 
It is no wonder the American people might be growing soft. 

Mr. Mason. Sir, the homeowner pays for this himself. This is 
not an expense to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Vursgeiu. He pays for the insurance? 

Mr. Mason. He pays for processing the loan and for the insurance; 
ves, sir. Our income is over $100 million a year or, rather, over 
$150 million a year. 

Mr. Vursex. It would seem to me that you have 2 or 3 insurances 
and that a person who wants to can keep hopping around. I think 
that is entirely out of the purview of commonsense in dealing with the 
housing situation. 

Mr. Mason. But what we are doing, sir, is insuring loans for another 
family who wants to buy a house. The fact that it doesn’t happen to 
to be a brandnew house shouldn’t keep this family from buying the 
house. 

Mr. Vursetu. But the same family, as I understand it, has out- 
grown this one house and then buys another one, and then you have 
to go through all of this processing, and I am not surprised that you 
are behind. 

It would seem to me that a person who owns a house and had the 
Government help him own that house, would be better satisfied to 
stay where he is and on his own go ahead and buy another house and 
let the Government insure that and leave the old one behind him, so 
far as the Government is concerned. 

Mr. Mason. Can I explain, sir, that what happens is that the 
Federal Housing Administration is merely an insurance program where 
the homeowner pays the expense. He pays it monthly—he pays a 
fee when he starts and he pays a monthly fee during the life of the 
mortgage for this insurance, and this should be available to every 
American citizen, and that is what it is. 

If a man wants to buy a new house he can use it; if he wants to 
buy an old house he can use it, and we certainly don’t want people 
to stay in one place all their lives. We start out with 2 children and 
we get 6 and need more bedrooms. 
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Mr. Vursett. But you have the Federal Government concerned 
with the 1 or 2 or 3 insurance loans, and following this fellow through 
until he gets the house he finally wants to live in; is that right? 

Mr. Mason. As many houses as he wants to buy. 

Mr. Vursetu. That costs the Administration a good deal of money. 

Mr. Mason. But this is not paid by taxation but by the individual. 

Mr. Vursetu. He doesn’t pay the administrative expense; does he? 

Mr. Mason. Yes; he does. What we are asking for here is the 
right to use the funds that we take in, and I think this procedure is 
correct. I believe Congress needs to watch administrators to see 
they don’t spend too much money; but we are not talking about 
money raised by taxation, we are talking about money paid by 
individuals to get a service and this is one of the reasons why I come 
to this committee and ask that this be done, because when we do not 
have enough help then everybody complains because I don’t give them 
this service and they are paying for it. 

Mr. Vurse.u. What did it cost us to run the FHA last year? 

Mr. Mason. About $41 million. 

Mr. Vurse.tu. How much of that is paid by the people that you are 
serving? 

Mr. Mason. Our income was over $150 million. 

Mr. VurseEtu. Have you had any losses? 

Mr. Mason. Of course we have had losses, but they are very in- 
significant, and we have a reserve in Government bonds of over a 
half a billion dollars which has been paid for by these people, against 
the time when they are not able to pay their mortgages. 


RENTAL HOUSING 


Mr. Yarrs. May I ask this question: You made the statement 
that there was a difference in the housing program, for which money 
is readily available now, and the apartment program, for which there 
is no money available. What is the difference? Why can’t you get 
money for apartment building? 

Mr. Mason. Because the interest rate on rental housing loans is 
fixed at 4% percent by Congress and that rate is not high enough for 
the present market. We think it should be changed. The interest 
rate on military housing is set at a different rate, 4 percent. 


FHA FORECLOSURE RATE 


Mr. Jonas. Mr. Vursell was getting to that: What is the fore- 
closure rate now? 

Mr. Mason. It is a fraction, fourteen one-hundredths of 1 percent 
of serious section 203 defaults. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is dollarwise; you are talking about numbers. 

Mr. Jonas. I am talking about rates. 

Mr. Yates. You are talking about numbers or rates? He gave you 
the rate. 

Mr. Jonas. Yes. Is it increasing or stable? 

Mr. Mason. Stable at the present time. 

Mr. Jonas. Has there been any substantial change in the last 2 
years? 

Mr. THornton. No; we have had some variation, but not much. 
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POSITION VACANCIES 


Mr. Jonas. One other question: You say you have some job 
vacancies; what are they? 

Mr. STARR. Primarily appraisal, clerical, and architectural 
vacancies. 

Mr. Jonas. What are your requirements? I have sent you a num- 
ber of good appraisers, but they were refused because they could not 
qualify. Have you considered changing your requirements? 

Mr. Srarr. Of course, but the Civil Service Commission has to do 
that. 

Mr. Jonas. But you can recommend, can’t you? Is a degree 
required? 

Mr. Starr. A degree is not required in the appraisal field at all. 
You must be thinking of some other category. 

Mr. Jonas. Well, T sent a few people who had experience in ap- 
praisal work, and building business, buying and selling, but none of 
them seemed to be able to meet your qualifications, and I am wonder- 
ing about that. 

Mr. Mason. You sent these people to our local office in Greensboro? 
If you want to give me the names of any of these I will be glad to 
check them. 

Mr. Jonas. I am not trying to bring any influence to bear to get 
jobs for these individuals, but I am raising the question of whether 
you have that problem all over the United States. Are you holding 
your standards up too high for housing appraisers? 

Mr. Mason. Six months ago we were firing people because we had 
not enough appropriations to car ry everybody. 


FHA INSURANCE LIABILITY 


Mr. Botanp. What is the total amount of insurance in the FHA? 
What is your total liability. 

Mr. Yates. Potential liability? 

Mr. Tuomas. $16 billion or something around there? 

Mr. THORNTON. $20,500 million in mortgage insurance and about 
$1 billion in property improvement loans. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, gentlemen. It was a pleasure to have 


you. 
‘ GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Reporter, will you put this letter into the record, 
dealing with the Comptroller General. 
(The letter is as follows:) 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STaTEs, 
Washington, January 9, 1958. 
Hon. ALBERT THOMAS, 
Chairman, Independent Offices Subcommittee, 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. CuarrMAN: The General Accounting Office has a most urgent need 
for an increase of $250,000 in travel funds for the balance of the 1958 fiscal year. 

Our budget estimates for 1958 included a request for travel funds of $1, 700,000. 
The House Appropriations Committee in reporting the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill, 1958, recommended an appropriation of $1,500,000. The recom- 
mendation of the committee was adopted by the House. We appealed to the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations for restoration of the amount requested 
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for travel, and our travel limitation was increased from $1,500,000 to $1,600,000, 
but there was no increase in the amount of appropriation authorized by the House. 
The action of the Senate was approved in conference. 

It is now quite evident that our original request for travel funds was too low. 
This factor, coupled with the action of the Congress in approving a travel limita- 
tion of $1,600,000—$100,000 less than our request—has seriously affected our 
work. In order to conserve travel funds we have had to assign personnel to less 

roductive work, and in some instances our accountants have had idle time. 

hese conditions will become even more critical during the balance of the 1958 
fiscal year. 

We have given this matter most careful consideration and we are of the firm 
opinion that an increase in our 1958 travel funds of $250,000 is needed in order to 
avoid (1) further delay in audit of important defense activities; (2) further dis- 
ruption of audit activities in important civilian agencies; and (3) idle time of our 
accounting personnel. 

We, of course, share your concern over increased Government expenditures. 
In order that the Congress may authorize increased travel funds for the General 
Accounting Office for 1958 without increasing the overall appropriation previously 
granted to us we have curtailed our recruitment of accountants. As the picture 
now looks, we will be able to make $250,000, previously earmarked for recruiting, 
available for travel, assuming the Congress authorizes an increase in our travel 
limitation. 

Under the circumstances, we are requesting that our travel limitation of 
$1,600,000 be increased to $1,850,000. The following language is suggested: 

‘‘The Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1958, under the heading ‘General 
Accounting Office,’ is amended by striking out ‘$1,600,000’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘$1,850,000’.”’ 

In view of our urgent need for travel funds, it is hoped that this request will 
receive immediate consideration by your subcommittee and, if approved, can be 
presented to the House at an early date. 

Sincerely yours, 








Comptroller General of the United States. 


Mr. Tuomas. The Comptroller General makes a request for an 
increase in their travel expense limitation from $1,600,000 to 
$1,850,000. 

No money is involved and the committee discussed this item over 


the phone about a week or 10 days ago, so that is why I requested it to 
be put in the record. 


JANUARY 27, 1958. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


WITNESSES 


JOHN C. DOERFER, COMMISSIONER 
EDWARD W. ALLEN, CHIEF ENGINEER 
ROBERT W. COX, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Tuomas. The committee will please come to order. 

We have with us this afternoon our old friends from the Federal 
Communications Commission, and it is good to see its very able 
Chairman, John Doerfer, Mr. Allen, Chief Engineer, and Mr. Cox, 
the executive officer. 

Mr. Reporter, at this point will you insert in the record Chairman 
Doerfer’s letter to the committee, relating to a request for a supple- 
mental appropriation in the amount of $69,000 for “Salaries and 
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expenses” for the fiscal year 1958. This item is also included in 
House Document 313. 
(The letter is as follows:) 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., January 24, 1958. 
Hon. ALBERT THOMAS, 
Chairman, Independent Offices Subcommittee, Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear ConGressMAN THOMAS: The Federal Communications Commission sub- 
mits herewith a request for a supplemental appropriation in the amount of $69,000 
for salaries and expenses for the fiscal year 1958 

The need for the supplemental arises from the recent salary increase ordered 
by the Civil Service Commission for scientists and engineers. As a result of this 
order we have been required to increase the salaries of 173 employees at a total 
cost of $69,000 for the rest of the current fiscal year. This amount does not 
provide for any increase in staff but only to pay the higher salaries. 

We have thoroughly considered the possibility of absorbing all or some of the 
cost ot these increases, but we do not believe that this would be wise in view of 
the heavy and increasing problems and workloads we are facing. Even if our 
appropriation is increased by $69,000 to cover these salary increases, we will have 
some difficulty in operating for the rest of the year within available funds. 

It is always possible, of course, to reduce the rate of spending by reducing the 
number of employees on the rolls. We have on the rolls at the present time 1,106 
employees. For 1959 the President has included in his budget funds to finance 
an average employment of 1,156. To “absorb” the $69,000 cost would force us 
to undertake a drastic reduction in force and cut our staff back to about 1,050 
by the end of 1958. Under the worload conditions facing this Commission, we 
do not consider this a feasible approach. This action would be entirely incon- 
sistent with our 1959 budget and would be fantastic when weighed against our 
increasing workloads and backlogs. 

In this letter we are not going into detail with respect to our program, problems, 
workloads, and backlogs. These facts are presented in our 1959 budget request 
which is now pending before you and we consider it unnecessary to repeat this 
information. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHn C. Dorerrer, Chairman, 


PURPOSE OF SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE 


Mr. Tuomas. This money is to pay 173 of your technical people, 
engineers, in the amount of $69,000, which increase was ordered by 
the Civil Service Commission in December of last year; is that correct? 

Mr. Dorrrer. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have, Mr. Chairman, 173 engineers. What did 
you do, downgrade some of your people? 

Mr. Dorrrer. No. Mr. Cox knows the details of this. Part of 
our problem is inability to get them. 


NUMBER OF POSITION VACANCIES 


Mr. Tuomas. How many vacancies do you have now for all of your 
staff? 

Mr. Cox. If you mean vacancies as against available funds—we 
have practically none. 

Mr. Tuomas. What do you mean by “vacancies as against available 
funds’? You either have a vacancy or you do not. 

Mr. Cox. Well, there can also be a vancancy in terms of classified 
jobs. We have a considerable number of vacancies that could be 
filled if we had the funds, but under the position control system which 
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we use and which is prescribed by the Civil Service Commission, we 
have been able to set up only so many positions, the ones we are able 
to finance, and at the moment against this number we have only a few 
vacancies, including around 8 or 10 engineers. 

Mr. Atien. Three in my office, I believe, two of which are the result 
of retirement in the latter part of last year. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have how many vacancies, Chief? 

Mr. Auten. I have about three now, that is, in my office. 


Mr. Tuomas. All right. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen. 


JANUARY 27, 1958. 
VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES, 


SUMNER G. WHITTIER, ADMINISTRATOR 

F. W. KELSEY, COMPTROLLER 

J. D. BAKER, BUDGET OFFICER AND ASSISTANT CONTROLLER 

U. E. WELLS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BUDGET SERVICE 

D. A. TURNER, DIRECTOR, LITIGATION SERVICE, GENERAL COUN- 
SEL’S OFFICE 


DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


DR. W. S. MIDDLETON, CHIEF MEDICAL DIRECTOR 

DR. R. A. WOLFORD, DEPUTY CHIEY MEDICAL DIRECTOR 
DR. I. J. COHEN, DIRECTOR, HOSPITALS AND CLINICS 

F. C. WATTERS, CONTROLLER 

B. W. WISE, DIRECTOR, BUDGET SERVICE 


DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS BENEFITS 


W. J. DRIVER, ACTING CHIEF BENEFITS DIRECTOR 
A. H. MONK, CONTROLLER 
J. D. SHYTLE, JR., ASSISTANT CONTROLLER FOR BUDGET 


DEPARTMENT OF INSURANCE 
W. A. POISSANT, CHIEF ACTUARY 


Mr. Tuomas. Gentlemen, will the committee please come to order, 

We have with us this afternoon the Veterans Administration, who 
are asking for a supplemental appropriation for several items as con- 
tained in House Document 313. Of course it is always a pleasure to 
have this group. We have our very genial Administrator, Mr. 
Whittier, with so many of our old friends, Mr. Kelsey, the Controller, 
Mr. Baker, Mr. Wells, Mr. Turner, and over here our distinguished 
friend, Dr. Middleton. 

Also we have Dr. Wolford and Mr. Watters and Mr. Wise. These 
are all Dr. Middleton’s folks. 

We also have Mr. Driver and Mr. Monk and Mr. Shytle, Assistant 
Controller for the Budget; and Mr. Poissant, the Chief Actuary. 

Happy New Year to all of you. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Whittier, do you have a statement for us? 

Mr. Wuirtier. Yes; I do, Mr. Chairman. It has been made 
available to members of the committee. Without reading it exactly, 
perhaps I can run down the major items. 

We are asking for supplemental appropriations in the amount of 
$294,319,800. 

The biggest item is for ““Compensation and pensions.’’ Note the 
table on the front page. That basically is divided into two things. 

Last year you may remember Congress cut those amounts for pay- 
ments authorized by law and we must have a supplemental to make 
up a deficit of around, I think it is $129 million. 

In addition to that, at the last session, Congress passed additional 
legislation which will require $127 million more. 

Mr. Tuomas. How badly did we miss our guess, about $130 million? 

Mr. Wuirttrr. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Proceed. 

Mr. Wuirtirr. So that makes a total of $256 million, for compensa- 
tion and pensions. 

Basically, readjustment benefits are the same fundamental story. 
On servicemen’s indemnity we missed our guess and there is about 
two and a quarter million dollars additional needed there. 

In-patient care, which is the first item, is about $6 million. It is just 
a little different situation. 

The first two items for in-patient care and operation of supply 
depots, are due to wage board increases which have to be paid. There 
is an offset in the requirement for in-patient care due to a downward 
trend in the patient load, and we are applying that saving to the total 
needed. 

In addition to that there were some increased costs for various 
commodities in the hospitals. They absorbed that by cutting down 
on personnel, but we would like to restore that personnel for the 
remainder of the year and the net figure putting those things together, 
adds up to the $6,032,000 for in-patient care. 

Mr. Tuomas. To summarize what you said, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration is seeking a ‘supplemental for fiscal vear 1958 of $294,319,800 
and it is made up of 5 items: In- -patient care, $6,032,000; maintenance 
and operation of supply depots, $37,800; compensation and pensions, 
$256 million; readjustment benefits, $30 million; and servicemen’s 
indemnities, $2,250,000. 


In-PATIENT CARE 


Mr. Reporter, insert in the record at this point pages IC—1, IC-2, 
IC-3, and IC-—4. 


(The information is as follows:) 


IN-PATIENT CARE 


For an additional amount for “In-patient care,’’ $6,032,000; the limitation under 
this head in the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1958, on the amount 
available for expenses of travel of employees, is increased from ‘$366,500’ to 
*$416,500."’ Provided, That notwithstanding the last proviso under this head 
in the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1958, in-patient care and treatment 
may be furnished to an average of 140,490 beneficiaries during the current fiscal 
year without any proportionate reduction in expenditures. 
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IN-PATIENT CARE, VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, $6,032,000 


Additional funds in the amount of $6,032,000 will be required during fiscal year 
1958 for operation of the in-patient care program. The $6,032,000 requested is 
the net amount required to pay fiscal year 1958 costs of wage rate increases with 
effective dates prior to December 16, 1957, salary increases for professional 
engineers and scientists, partial restoration of treatment staff losses resulting from 
absorption of price increases, and to compensate for the decline in reimbursement 
collections after decreasing the gross amount required therefor by $400,000 esti- 
mated savings for reduction of 310 beneficiary load—100 in State homes and 210 
in VA hospitals. Explanations of the need for the additionally requested amounts 
are as follows: 

Wage rate increases, $4,484,000 


On August 28, 1955, as a result of Public Law 763, 83d Congress, the labor forces 
or annual Classification Act salary scales in VA hospitals and domiciliaries were 
covered into the wage program. The Classification Act requires that wage-board 
employees receive wage rates which “shall be fixed and adjusted from time to 
time as nearly as is consistent with the public interest in accordance with the pre- 
vailing rates.” 

During fiscal year 1957, the $130,045,064 in-patient care cost of wage-rate 
payments exceeded the $123,606,000 amount originally budgeted therefor by 
$6,439,064. This increased cost of wage adjustments was financed as follows: 


Provided by reduction in beneficiary load_..._..._._....-------.-- $2, 333, 000 
Provided by supplemental appropriation. _____- dite al iwi dele 1, 000, 000 
Absorbed by reduction in in-patient care employ eiihita Jivios..u 3, 106, 064 

Total cost of wage-rate increases _.______.__.___---------- 6, 439, 064 


The fiscal year 1958 in-patient care appropriation did not include funds for 
payment of wage-rate increases having effective date after December 31, 1956. 

The costs of wage-rate adjustments approved during the 114 months pre 
January 1 through December 15, 1957, amount to $4,484,685 for fiscal yea 
1958. Based on this experience, it is estimated that the aggregate costs of 
wage-rate increases, including increases that will be approved in the remaining 
614-month period, December 16, 1957, through June 30, 1958, will be at least 
$6 million for fiscal year 195s. Supplemental funds to pay the wage rate in- 
creases for the remaining period will not be requested until such costs can be 
assessed more accurately. 


Financial data relating to the additional amount presently requested is as 
follows: 


Actual fiscal year 1958 cost of wage increases approved Jan. 1, 1957, to Dec. 15, 1957 


Neuropsychiatric hospitals... ..........- onsen silicic $1, 378, 943. 
Tubepeuinsis hostitees ss. ie pista fadid ds noe oids 2G sb - sw 398, 067 
General medical and surgical hospitals hit ee 2, 497, 506 
Domiciliaries ade sad-as aa oS ie eoapinns Sok be ha gh ale ames oepmein adseacaetearettod emmcelaee es ae-dediet niet eae 210, 169 








Totabiiat ait 34-500LL Jeon. Seah 4 a Jt 20S... LEON 4, 484, 685 
Salary increases for professional engineers and scientists, $42,000 


United States Civil Service Commission Departmental Circular No. 793, 
Supplement No. 33 dated December 9, 1957, established new minimum pay 
rates under section 803 (a) of the Classification Act of 1949 as amended for 
professional engineers and certain scientists through grade GS-17. This action 
has resulted in an additional cost to the in-patient care appropriation of $42,000 
for payment of the new salary rates to 165 field personnel in the subject categories 
for the period December 29, 1957, through June 30, 1958. Distribution of the 
$42,000 increase by type of program is as follows: Neuropsychiatric hospitals, 
$10,000; tuberculosis hospitals, $5,000; general medical and surgical hospitals, 
$24,000; and domiciliaries, $3,000. 


Partial restoration of treatment staff losses resulting from absorption of commodity 
and service cost increases, $250,000 

For the past several years the inpatient care medical program of the VA has 

been confronted with steadily rising costs of equipment, commodities, utilities, 

and commercial services. As published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 


20957—58——_12 
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Wholesale Price Index has shown the following increases from July 1956 through 
June 1957: 


Percent 
All eomemmpaitieen 2 ise ol to eee a ele 2 be ede s 3.0 
Weis proctiete 226 oc 2 eS E oroeebeed gedcel Sea libet Ues oda 1.0 
Peadhused foodss 2 i002. 2654 RAL Uo co eet dis dots eek 3.8 
Diente ii i257 esse Bei cc cuvessa do suasgueuds elu, aletosis bes 18.8 
Albothersd iusto auuledi edi nolsdbasy ores 23 ae capa aotus lagu 81 


These increasing costs are occurring at a time when advances in medical treat- 
ment techniques call for increasing the VA hospital ratio of employees to patients, 
However, the VA hospital managers have had no option but to pay the increasing 
costs for foods, drugs, supplies, and services within their available inpatient funds. 
In order to do so, managers have been forced to curtail treatment staff below 
essential requirements. 

Mr. Tuomas. I note from this language that you are seeking now 
for inpatient care—that is your first item—$6,032,000, and the 
limitation under this heading for travel is increased $50,000, if my 
written figures are correct. 


REDUCTION IN FISCAL YEAR PATIENT LOAD 


Why is that necessary? It says: 

Provided, That, notwithstanding the last proviso under this head in the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Act, 1958, inpatient care and treatment may be 
furnished to an average of 140,490 beneficiaries during the current fiscal year 
without any proportionate reduction in expenditures. 

In other words, what is your patient load going to be? 

Mr. Wuirtier. We are cutting the patient load by 310, to this 
figure, which is 140,490. 

Mr. THomas. A 310 reduction. Do you want this limitation 
taken off? 

Mr. Kesey. Reduced to that extent, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. Dollarwise, what does it do when you take it off? 

Mr. Keusey. It reduces the amount of the supplemental required 
by $400,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. How do you arrive at that? 

Mr. Ketsey. That is arrived at from different types of patients, 
some of which are in State homes. 

Mr. Tuomas. But this limitation is dealing with dollars and cents 
on bed occupancy, this 140,490. In other words, your inpatient care 
money is based upon this many beneficiaries, this many people in bed 
during that year, and if it is a less amount then your inpatient care, 
dollars and cents, is supposed to be less in proportion. Now, what 
happens if you are going to reduce that by 310? 

Mr. WuirtieErR. $400,000 is the savings. 

Mr. Tuomas. The language in the 1958 Independent Offices Act 
reads: 

Provided further, That the foregoing appropriation is predicated on furnishing 
inpatient care and treatment to an aver rage of 140,800 beneficiaries during the 
fiscal year 1958, including members in States or Territorial homes, and if a lesser 
number is experienced such appropriation shall be expended only in proportion 
to the average number of beneficiaries furnished such care and treatment. 

Mr. Wuirtier. The money amount which would be deducted 
because of those 310 patients would be $400,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. How do you arrive at the $400,000? 

Mr. Wise. Of the 310'total, 100 are in the State home program, 
where the Federal reimbursable rate is not to exceed $700 per year. 
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Now for the remaining 210, who are predominantly TB patients 
because of the decline we are now experiencing in the TB patient load, 
the savings will run about $1,500 per patient per year. 

Mr. THomas. How many did you say are in the State home 
program? 

Mr. Wise. Of the 310 reduction, a total of 100 are in the State 
home program. ‘The reimbursable rate is about $700 per annum for 
each of the State home members, actually $690. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is that decrease in State homes due to? 

Mr. Wise. Actually, the original estimate projected that the Mil- 
lidgeville, Ga., State Home would be approved for the entire year; 
however the Comptroller General did not approve payment there as 
legal until along toward November or December, and the effective 
date on which the Federal payment was to commence was January 1, 
1958. That served to reduce the agency’s earlier estimate of some 
9,300 members in the State home to the revised figure of 9,200. 

Mr. THomas. You say a reduction of 310 beneficiaries is 100 in 
the State homes and the remainder of 210 predominantly TB patients. 

Next is the wage board increases of $4,484,000. 


WAGE BOARD INCREASES——HOSPITALS 


During fiscal year 1957 the $130,045,064 inpatient care cost of wage rate 
payments exceeded the $123,606,000 amount originally budgeted therefor by 
$6,439,064. This increased cost of wage adjustments was financed as follows: 

Provided by reduction in beneficiary load, $2,333,000. 

Provided by supplemental appropriation, $1,000,000. 

Absorbed by reduction in inpatient care employment, $3,106,064. 

How was that absorption made? Was it in closing of beds or 
turnover in personnel? 

Mr. Wuairtrer. Personnel. 

Mr. Tuomas. Voluntary separation or what? 

Mr. Wise. By not filling vacancies. 

Mr. Tuomas. Was that by a Bureau of the Budget order, or whose 
order was it? 

Mr. Wuirtrier. It was due to the increase in costs which we 
absorbed. We wanted to stay within the appropriation—the in- 
creased cost as indicated on page IC-+4. We had to find the money, 
and we found it by not filling the vacancies, by attrition. 


SALARY INCREASES FOR PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Tuomas. Next is an item of $42,000 for salary increases for 
professional engineers and scientists, as follows: 

Neuropsychiatric hospitals, $10,000; 

Tuberculosis hospitals, $5,000; 

General medical and surgical hospitals, $24,000; and 

Domiciliaries, $3,000. 
What is the actual number of employees? 

Mr. Wuirtrter. The salary rates are for 165 field personnel in such 
categories. 

Mr. Tuomas. For the payment of new salaries for 165. That is all 
field personnel. Is there any in the District? 

Mr. Wisr. Not under this appropriation. The agency is absorbing 
those costs. 
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INCREASED COSTS 


Mr. Tuomas. The next item is $250,000 for partial restoration of 
treatment staff losses resulting from absorption of commodity and 
service cost increases. 


For the past several years the in-patient care medical program of the VA has 
been confronted with steadily rising costs of equipment, commodities, utilities, 
and commercial services. * * * 

Recently, a survey was made to determine the extent that experienced in- 
creases in prices affected the operation of the hospitals and domiciliaries. The 
following chart shows the compilation of the increased costs between 1956 and 
1957, as reported by managers of the VA hospitals and domiciliaries: 


Mr. Reporter, insert that chart at the top of page 5. 
(The chart is as follows:) 

















| 
Other com- 
Drugs Food Fuel modities Total 
jand services| 
ict bc Fie th Ee kee 
i | a eee > eee = 
| 
Neuropsychiatric hospitals._..............| $220,000 $420, 000 $486, 000 “ = $1, 219, 000° 
Tuberculosis hospitals _- Ske 45, 000 | 115, 000 137, 000 331, 000 
General medical and surgical hospitals. oe 445, 000 582, 000 | 758, 000 on 4 2, 182, 000 
Domicillaries __ eee ‘ . 20, 000 18, 000 | 3,000 | 41, 000 
ND iii <b cette .--------| 710,000 | 1,137,000 | 1,399, 000 | 527,000 | 3, 773, 000 





Mr. THomas (reading) : 


The Veterans’ Administration hospitals and domiciliaries were required to 
finance these increased costs in fiscal year 1957, as well as a substantial portion 
of the wage board increases by reducing employment nearly 1,000 below the 
number of employees required to render proper care and treatment to the ex- 
perienced beneficiary load. The fiscal year 1959 inpatient care budget estimate 


being forwarded to Congress provides $3,773,000 to restore a portion of these 
staffing losses. 


SHORTAGE IN ANTICIPATED REIMBURSEMENTS 


How much money did not come in that you thought you were going 
to collect? 

Mr. Wuirtrer. On the reimbursements? 

Mr. Tuomas. You say that collections cannot be expected to exceed 
$5 million and you thought it would be how much? 

Mr. WuirttiER. $6,656,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. And you are short $1,656,000. 

Mr. Wuirtier. That is the estimate. 

Mr. Tuomas. Below the figure specified in the appropriations act. 

This continued decline in collections is due to the practice of many insurance 
companies refusing payments to tax-supported institutions, and so specifying in 
their contracts. 

You can’t do anything about it if they don’t pay you? 

Mr. Wuirrier. Also in some cases decided against you. 

Mr. Tuomas. Did you bring suit to try to recover? 

Mr. Turner. Mr. Chairman, in December 1956, the Eighth Circuit 
Court of Appeals ruled against us in the St. Paul Mercury Indemnity 
case, and, after that decision, many of these third parties against whom 
claims were asserted, whether they were insurance companies or 
simply tort feasors or anybody else ‘who might be responsible for in- 
juries received by a veteran, would cite the St. Paul Mercury Indemnity 
case, and decline to pay. 
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Of course, those reimbursements fall into three categories: first, 
the hospital reimbursement contract which the veteran himself has; 
secondly, claims against tort feasors who injure a veteran requiring 
his hospitalization, and thirdly, workmen’s compensation cases. 

Now, as of the present time, the Department of Justice will not 
litigate any but the last one of those and the other two simply decline 
to pay us and we can’t force them to do so. 

We are now taking up with the Department, though, the matter of 
getting a different ruling on at least the second of those three. 


EMPLOYEE TRAVEL 


Mr. THomas. $50,000 increase in the limitation on travel. Do you 
have to have the money if you remove the limitation? 

Mr. Baker. Well, we didn’t ask for the money. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the rise for? Can’t people go to stations 
outside the United States? 

Mr. Wuittier. No. Congress increased the amounts. 

Mr. Tuomas. That was a long time ago. 

Mr. Wuirtier. And, secondly, the tranquilizing drugs makes it 
possible to get veterans into foster homes, which has been a very 
helpful thing, and in the long run should cut the cost. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, you state that the United States, every 2 years, 
gives the American employ ees recruited within the United States but 
serving outside of the United States a little vacation leave, for in- 
stance, the Veterans’ Administration hospital at San Juan. How 
much are you going to spend on your people in the Philippines and 
outside the United States on this $50,000 for travel? 

Mr. Waurrtrer. I don’t know the exact figure for that. 

Mr. Tuomas. How come you have a $50,000 increase in the limita- 
tion on travel and no funds for that but you need the remainder of 
your $294 million in cash? I will ask you again if you are really sure 
that you do not need the money on this travel? 

Mr. Baker. We will take it if you give it to us. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF SuppLy Depots 


Mr. Tuomas. What about your supply depots? 


WAGE BOARD SALARY INCREASES 


You want to go from $1,790,000 to $1,827,800 for wage board in- 
creases approved for the period January 1, 1957, through December 
15, 1957. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. How did you arrive at it? 

Mr. Wiss. Those are the actual costs of wage-rate increases ap- 
proved to December 15, 1957. 

Mr. Tuomas. For your three depots? 

Mr. Wisz. For the three depots. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where are they located? 

Mr. Wiser. Wilmington, Calif., Somerville, N. J.; and Hines, Ill. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much of an increase was it? 
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Mr. Wiss. Well, the $37,800 is the actual cost of the wage-rate 
meson approved for all blue-collar workers that we have in the 
epots. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much of an increase was that? Do you have 
a table set out there anyplace? 

Mr. Wise. We will provide it. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you remember approximately? 

Mr. Wise. Most of the rate increases run from 10 to 15 percent 
of the basic salary. 

Mr. THomas. When was the last increase they had? 

Mr. Wise. All of these were approved prior to July 1. I believe 
June 16 was the effective date for all three depots. 

Mr. Tuomas. When was the last increase they had prior to this? 

Mr. Wise. This is the only increase this group has had since those 
employees went under the wage board program. 

Mr. Tomas. Well, they have not been under the wage board 
program except about 18 months, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Wisr. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. When were they actually put under it? 

Mr. Wise. August 28, 1955. 

Mr. Tuomas. And this is about a year later, then? 

Mr. Wisr. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. 10 percent? 

Mr. Wisz. Yes. 


COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS 


Mr. Tuomas. What about “Compensation and _ pensions’’? 
Mr. Reporter, put page CP-2 in the record at this point. 
(The page is as follows:) 


COMPENSATION AND Pensions, VA, $256 MILLION 


Additional funds in the amount of $256 million will be required in fiscal year 
1958 for the payment of veterans’ benefits from the ‘“Compensation and pensions’’ 
appropriation. Obligations payable from this appropriation arise by operation 
of law and are not administratively controllable. 

One hundred and twenty-seven million dollars or approximately one-half of the 
total supplemental required is directly attributable to rate increasing legislation 
enacted subsequent to the 1958 Appropriation Act. This legislation (Public Law 
85-168, approved August 27, 1957) increased rates of compensation for living 
veterans by 10 percent in cases rated 10 percent to 99 percent disabled; 24 percent 
in cases rated 100-percent disabled; and increased most dependency allowances 
and statutory awards. These increases, effective October 1, 1957, raised the 
expected annual average payment for the estimated 2,068,255 average living 
veterans compensation cases in 1958 by more than $60 per case, resulting in addi- 
tional fund requirements of $127 million. 

In addition, $129 million will be required to supplement the 1958 appropriation 
which is insufficient in that amount to meet obligational requirement under legisla- 
tion in effect at the time of enactment of the appropriation. Decreases in require- 
ments contemplated by the reduced 1958 appropriation failed to materialize and 
present estimates of caseloads and average payments, as set forth in current 
year data in the 1959 budget, and supported by 1958 experience to date, do not 
vary significantly from the 1958 budget estimates. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Mr. Tuomas. Now, on the ‘Readjustment benefits,’ Mr. Reporter, 
put RB-2 in the record. 
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(The page is as follows:) 
READJUSTMENT BENEFits, VA, $30 MILLION 


Additional funds in the amount of $30 million will be required to supplement 
the $784,047,000 ‘‘Readjustment benefits’? appropriation for fiscal year 1958. 
This appropriation provides funds for the payment of education and training 
benefits to World War II and Korean-conflict veterans; the eductional assistance 
of eligibles under the War Orphans Educational Assistance Act of 1956; gratuities, 
claims, and property-acquisition costs on veterans’ loans; and special vocational 
rehabilitation and housing assistance to qualified disabled veterans. Obligations 
incurred against these funds arise by operation of law and, as such, are not ad- 
ministratively controllable. 

Adequate funds are available for all of the readjustment-benefit programs with 
the exception of that providing education and training allowances for Korean- 
conflict veterans, as authorized by the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952, as amended. Currently available for this purpose is $692,084,454, which, 
at the presently expected 1958 average cost per veteran trainee of $1,337, will 
accommodate an average annual Korean-conflict veteran trainee load of less than 
518,000. This is over 22,000 short of the 540,000 trainee load indicated by ex- 
perience to date in fiscal year 1958. Provision for this number of trainees at the 
estimated average annual cost of $1,337 will require a supplemental appropriation 
of $30 million. As previously indicated, all payments from the “Readjustment 
benefits” appropriation are for benefits granted by law, and, as such, may not be 
postponed until the next annual appropriation is made. 


Mr. THomas. That is “Readjustment benefits,” $30 million to 
remain available until expended. 

Additional funds in the amount of $30 million will be required to supplement 
the $784,047,000 ‘“‘Readjustment benefits’’ appropriation for fiscal year 1958. 

When does this program wind up? 

Mr. Monk. In 1965, except for war orphans. 


WAR ORPHANS EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1956 


Mr. Tuomas (reading): 


This appropriation provides funds for the payment of education and training 
benefits to World War II and Korean-conflict veterans; the educational assistance 
of eligibles under the War Orphans Educational Assistance Act of 1956. 

When did they pass the War Orphans Educational Assistance Act? 

Mr. Monk. It went into effect last fiscal year; October 1956. 

Mr. Tuomas. Who is eligible for benefits under that act? 

Mr. Monk. That is for a child of a veteran who was killed or died 
as a result of injuries received. 

Mr. Tuomas. A child? 

Mr. Monk. A child, and he has to be under 23 years of age. 

Mr. Tuomas. Has to be under 23, and a child. 

Mr. Monk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. What benefits would this child get? Does he get the 
same rate as the rest of them? 

Mr. Monk. $110 a month, while in training. 

Mr. Tuomas (reading) : 

This is over 22,000 short of the 540,000 trainee load indicated by experience 


to date in fiscal year 1958. Provision for this number of trainees at the estimated 
average annual cost of $1,337 will require a supplemental appropriation of 


$30 million. 

When will this big load be over? 

Mr. Monk. The peak load we have reached right now. We are 
going downhill in Public Law 550. That law expires in 1965. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Well, you added a pretty nice little load to it last 
year. 

Mr. Monk. Yes, but that is a fairly small amount. Now, of course, 
the war-orphan bill goes on indefinitely. 

Mr. Tuomas. How do you mean “indefinitely”? 

Mr. Driver. So long as there are children. 

Mr. Tomas. You mean there is no cutoff as to when the war is 
over with, with reference to these children? 

Mr. Driver. The man could die at any time. He could have a 
disability today and not die for 10 years, you see, and, if he had a 
minor child, that minor child gets the benefit. For the child to be 
eligible, the veteran either has to die during the war, or die after the 
war because of a disability incurred during the war. 

Mr. Tuomas. As long as this man has children and he is living, they 
are going to get bene fits up until the time he dies? 

Mr. Driver. After he dies. 

Mr. Tuomas. All of his children are eligible, not just one? 

Mr. Driver. Yes, but not until he dies. 


SERVICEMEN’sS INDEMNITY 


Mr. Tuomas. For the additional amount for ‘‘Servicemen’s in- 
demnity,” $2,250,000. 


This supplemental estimate provides additional funds for indemnity payments 
to eligible survivors of members of the Armed Forces who died during their 
active-duty status or within 120 days after discharge from active duty. Payments 
are on claims for deaths that oecurred prior to January 1, 1957. The amount of 
$10,000, less the aggregate of national service life insurance and/or United States 
Government life insurance carried by the deceased member, is paid to the bene- 
ficiaries. Benefits are payable at the rate of $9.29 per month per $1,000 of indem- 
nity coverage, and continue for 120 months. 


In other words, we are paying these as fast as they accrue now. 
Looking at page SI-2, it shows as follows: 


July, death claims received, 107; August, 112; September, 76; October, 122; 
November, 105. 

The actual payments to beneficiaries through November of $15.4 million plus 
the estimated payments of $3.2 million in December, gives a total of $18.6 million 
for the first 6 months of 1958. The payments in the last half of the year are 
expected to exceed the first half by about $0.6 million. 


COMPUTATION OF SUPPLEMENTAL BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. Reporter, put this table on page SI-3 into the record at this 
point. 


(The table is as follows:) 


The estimated fiscal year 1958 payments, based on amounts presently avail- 


able, and the revised estimate of fiscal year 1958 requirements for payments are 
shown in the following table: 


| Presently | | Rew ised 1958 | Difference 
| Available | Estimate | increase (+) 
| decrease (—) 


in © | 
(a) Face amount of claims active beginning of year_-_. ..| $312, 994, 800 | $312, 994, 800 


(6) Obligation during fiscal year on (a). (a) times 00929 times 12. 34, 892,660 | 34,892,660 |__. 
(c) Face amount of claims awarded during year. ----- 3, 975, 000 10, 460, 200 | +$6, 485, 200 
(d) Monthly installments payable on (c) minus original average 

of 18 monthly installments revised to 30. ___- e 665, 243 | 2, 915, 243 +-2, 250, 000 


(e) Total requirements on all claims, (6) plus (d) pid 35, 557, 903 37, 807, 903 +2, 250, 000 
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PAY OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Yates. How many employees are covered by wage board 
rate increases? 

Mr. Baker. There are about 35,000. 

Mr. Wise. There are 35,000 now. I would say of this latest group, 
approximately 15,000 are affected. 

Mr. Yates. Does this include your veteran employees? 

Mr. Wiser. No, sir; only blue-collar workers. 

Mr. Yares. What do you do about your professional employees, 
your doctors, and so forth? 

Mr. Wise. They are affected by law the same as the classified 
worker now, under established pay scales. 

Mr. Yates. Is their salary adequate to keep them? I have heard 
that your psychiatrists, for example, are not being paid enough. 

Dr. Mippueton. That is quite correct. There is before Congress 
or rather, the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, a bill, 6719. There 
are other corrective measures now under consideration in legislative 
channels. 

Mr. Yares. Wil that take care of the doctors on the payrolls? 

Dr. Mippueron. Yes; we hope so. 

Mr. Yares. I hope so too. I think they should be compensated 
adequately. I was a little surprised too, at some information I have 
received, about the fact that in your psychiatric hospitals, many 
employees working with your patients have not had an increase go 
through for some time; is this true? 

Dr. Mipp.eron. They are under civil service, and their classifica- 
tion has not always been satisfactory in the competitive sense, but in 
each year, in each area there has been consideration given them. 
The Civil Service Commission has been receptive, but action has not 
been taken, except with social workers. 


AVAILABILITY OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Yares. Has there been a normal growth as to the number of 
those helpers that were available? 

Dr. Mipp.eron. It holds approximately the line, for 1957. 

Mr. Yares. 1957 or 1958? 

Dr. Mipp.eton. 1957, and it does not give the normal growth 
that | would expect to see. 

Mr. Yares. Did you ask for normal growth in the Bureau of the 
Budget? 

Dr. MippLeron. We made representations and, apparently, pro- 
tection only in the physician area is reported. 

Mr. Yates. Well, this might very well be an uneconomic cut; 
might it not? Does not the number of patients restored to their 
homes and to their communities depend, to a great extent, upon the 
number that you have in psychiatry? 

Dr. MippLeron. You are quite correct. 

Mr. Bouanp. I have no questions, except that I would like to say, 
on the basis of his first appearance as the Administrator, that I wel- 
come Mr. Whittier as a fellow citizen of Massachusetts and as a very 
distinguished person. I wish him well, in the arduous and important 
assignment that is his. 
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Mr. Vurse.u. I have no questions, but my hope is that the new 
Administrator, as I am sure he will, proves to be as valuable a man to 
the Government as his predecessor, Mr. Higley. 

I am also sorry to note the absence of Mr. Patterson, the Deputy 
Administrator, and I wish the new Administrator will indicate my 
feelings. 

Mr. Wuirtier. We lost two very fine men in Mr. Higley and Mr. 
Patterson, and I am sorry to see both of them go. 


EFFECT OF REDUCED TREATMENT STAFF 


Mr. Jonas. On page IC—5. Are you not going to be able to keep 
on absorbing that cut? Have the services actually suffered any? 

Dr. Mipp.eton. Mr. Jonas, there should be a clear understanding 
on the part of this responsible committee of what happens to a tax- 
payer’s dollar. 

We presently have a rather precarious situation in which 80 cents 
of that taxpayer’s s dollar goes into personnel and 20 cents is spent for 
the patient’s care, his food, his drugs, maintenance, and all of the items 
that go into the general operation of our hospitals. 

The only manner in which we can absorb the increased cost of drugs 
and new equipment and some of these unusual expenses is by failure 
to fill positions. 

Eventually, that must mean there is not only attrition in numbers, 
but attrition in the quality of patient care. I think it is a very pre- 
carious situation, and one that is on such thin ice that I do not know 
when we will have a breakthrough. 

Mr. Jonas. Can you site any installations, hospitals, or facilities, 
in which you think the patients didn’t receive proper care as a result 
of this cutback or decision not to rehire. 

Dr. Mippueron. I think, Mr. Jonas, this is a difficult one to 
individualize, because the managers have been so provident, so eco- 
nomical in their operations. Where they failed to fill a position that 
might carry over for a few months, they assigned new duties to an 
individual and have thereby recovered moneys for these items. 

Mr. Jonas. But your experience here might be one that you recite 
to various people who are alarmed at the erowth of bureaucracy, and 
your experience with this reduction might be such that you will go 
along with it next year? 

Dr. Mipputetron. My experience, of course, in civilian life, is that of 
& university atmosphere for 43 years, and with rather an intimate 
knowledge of the hospital pattern for the entire national area. I can 
say in all candor to this group that we have the most economical 
operation and have avoided cheap medicine. 

Mr. Jonas. I am not advocating cheap medicine, either, but I 
might point out you have been getting along with a reduced employ- 
ment of 1,000 and now you say you plan to ask for money to restore 
that 1,000 and you are even asking for $250,000 in this supplemental 
bill to start recruitment. I am not advocating cheap medicine or 
lack of proper service, and I don’t think your comment to that effect 
was in response to my question. I just asked you to recite to us your 
experience. 

Has anybody suffered in the VA as a result of the cutting down of 
the employment? Do you know of anybody who has? 
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Mr. Wise. Mr. Jonas, may I speak to that? 

In the system, for the first time in fiscal year 1957, the number 
of admissions and the number of discharges fell. 

That was despite the fact that we had more operating beds, and 
we carried a greater average patient load during the year. 

Of course the job is to cure, not to provide custodial care. With 
this attrition of some 1,000 below planned employment, that which 
was carried in the budget and predicated on prior years’ experience, 
our admissions and discharges fell. 

Now, true to some degree, that is offset by this greater number of 
older veterans that are coming to us today; but it was felt, from a 
medical standpoint, we believe the job of the agency is to return 
these people to the community and we do not have the proper treat- 
ment staff to do it. 


Mr. Jonas. What you are saying is you would reduce the number 
of admissions? 

Mr. Wiser. Admissions fell, true, and we met the average patient 
load carried in the budget, but the turnover of the number of patients 
was not optimal. 

Mr. Jonas. Do you have any waiting list of service-connected 
disabled veterans? 

Mr. Wise. No, sir. It is true that at some point in time a service- 
connected man may be on a waiting list, but that is only at his own 


election. A bed is offered to him and it is generally a matter of hours 
when he is hospitalized. 


RESTORATION OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Jonas. You want to restore 1,000 people, then, in order to take 
care of more veterans in the hospitals and not to provide better care 
for those that are in the hospitals; is that correct? 

Mr. Wise. Both, sir—a greater turnover; because with the limit on 
our facilities in terms of beds the only means that we can hope to 
reduce waiting lists is to broaden the treatment programs, and to do 
that we need direct care staff. 

Mr. Jonas. I notice that the Administrator wants to say something. 

Mr. Wurrtier. I| think that this is the point to which Congressman 
Yates had spoken, earlier, concerning an uneconomic reduction of 
trained personnel, but I want to assure you that insofar as we can 
reduce employees and at the same time maintain an improved service, 
we do that. 

The Department of Insurance has very substantially, over the 
period of years, reduced its employees, and at the same time managed 
to increase service. We hope in that particular Department, further, 
by the installation of electronic data computers, and other mechanical 
devices, to improve it. In the hospitals you rely almost totally on 
personnel, where the amount of care depends in great part upon the 
number of trained attendants, it is a little different matter, but the 
principle that you state is a perfectly sound one, and one by which 
we at the VA live. 

We want only that number of employees who can render the proper 
service to the veterans of America. 

Mr. Evins. Will there be any closing of wards or lack of servicing 
of existing beds if this budget supplement is not approved? 
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Dr. Mipp.Leton. Obviously, we would have to cut back; yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. What did you request of the Bureau of the Budget as 
your estimated requirements? 

Mr. Wetus. We asked for $8,588,000 for inpatient care. They 
allowed $6,032,000, a reduction of about $2.5 million. 

Mr. Yarrs. Why did they cut it? 

Mr. Baker. It is standard Budget Bureau policy not to anticipate 
any wage board increases. Their allowance was based on only 
those wage schedules approved prior to the date of their review. 

Mr. Yates. That is all. Thank you, gentlemen. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS 


JAMIE L. WHITTEN, Mississippi, Chairman 


FRED MARSHALL, Minnesota H. CARL ANDERSEN, Minnesota | 

WILLIAM H. NATCHER, Kentucky WALT HORAN, Washington 

ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, New CHARLES W. VURSELL, Illinois 
York 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
REIMBURSEMENTS TO Commopity CREDIT CORPORATION 


WITNESSES 


MARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

WALTER C. BERGER, ADMINISTRATOR, COMMODITY STABILIZA- 
TION SERVICE 

H. LAURENCE MANWARING, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, PRODUC- 
TION ADJUSTMENT, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 

ROBERT P. BEACH, ASSISTANT DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, OPER- 
ATIONS, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 

HOWARD J. DOGGETT, DIRECTOR, SOIL BANK DIVISION, COM- 
MODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 

DWIGHT W. MEYER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, SOIL BANK DIVISION 
(ACREAGE RESERVE), COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 

R. L. FARRINGTON, GENERAL COUNSEL, OFFICE OF THE GENERAL 
COUNSEL 

CLAUDE T. COFFMAN, OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 

GWYNN GARNETT, ADMINISTRATOR, FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL 
SERVICE 

DR. M. R. CLARKSON, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR FOR REGULA- 
TORY PROGRAMS, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 

ARTHUR J. HOLMAAS, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVI- 
SION, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 

CHARLES L. GRANT, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET 
OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Wuirten. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. McLain, we are pleased to have you and your associates with 
us this morning. We will be glad to have your statement in support 
of the supplemental appropriation items before us today. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES FOR 1958 


At this point, I would like to put in the record the material on pages 
13 and 14 of House Document 31, concerning those items that have 
to do with the Department of Agriculture. 

(The above-mentioned pages follow:) 


““AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


“REIMBURSEMENT TO COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION FOR ADVANCES FOR ANIMAL 
DISEASE ERADICATION ACTIVITIES 


“For an additional amount for ‘Reimbursement to Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration for advances for animal disease eradication activities’, to reimburse the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for authorized transfers through June 30, 1957 (including 
interest through March 31, 1958), as follows: (1) $1,893,490 for sums transferred 
to the appropriation ‘Diseases of animals and poultry’, fiscal year 1957, for eradica- 
tion activities, pursuant to authority contained under such head in the Department 
of Agricullure and Farm Credit Administration Appropriation Act, 1957, and (2) 
$17,548,923 for sums transferred to the appropriation ‘Salaries and expenses, Agri- 
cultural Research Service’, fiscal year 1957, for brucellosis eradication, pursuant to 
section 204 (e) of the Act of August 28, 1954, as amended (7 U. S. C. 397). 


““AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


“‘REIMBURSEMENT TO COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION FOR ADVANCES FOR GRADING 
AND CLASSING ACTIVITIES 


‘For an additional amount for ‘Reimbursement to Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration for advances for grading and classing activities’, to reimburse Commodity 
Credit Corporation for amounts transferred to the appropriation ‘Marketing research 
and service’ through June 80, 1957 (ineluding interest through March 81, 1958), 
pursuant to the Act of August 31, 1951 (7 U. S. C. 414a), for grading tobacco and 
classing cotton without charge to producers, as authorized by law (7 U. S. C. 478a, 
511d), $1,139,982. 

“Soir, BANK PROGRAMS 


“REIMBURSEMENT TO COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION FOR COSTS INCURRED UNDER 
SOIL BANK PROGRAMS 


“To reimburse the Commodity Credit Corporation for costs incurred under the 
soil bank programs in accordance with the provisions of title I of the Act approved 
May 28, 1956 (7 U.S. C. 1801-1837), 567,500,000, of which $78,000,000 shall be 
derived by transfer from the appropriation for ‘Acreage reserve program’, fiscal 
year 1958. 

“CommMopity STABILIZATION SERVICE 


“SPECIAL COMMODITY DISPOSAL PROGRAMS 


“For an additional amount for ‘Special commodity disposal programs’, io 
reimburse the Commodity Credit Corporation for authorized costs (including interest 
through March 81, 1958), as follows: (1) $89,996,331 under the International 
Wheat Agreement Act of 1949, as amended (7 U. S.C. 1641-1642) ; (2) $125,761,388 
for commodities disposed of for emergency famine relief to friendly peoples pursuant 
to title II of the Act of July 10, 1954, as amended (7 U. S. C. 1708, 1721-1724); 
(3) $1,290,841,000 for the sale of surplus agricultural commodities for foreign cur- 
rencies pursuant to title I of the Act of July 10, 1954, as amended (7 U.S. C. 1701- 
1709); (4) $4,609 for grain made available to the Secretary of the Interior to prevent 
crop damage by migratory waterfowl pursuant to the Act of July 3, 1956 (7 U.S. C. 
442-446); and (5) $218,946,145 for strategic and other materials acquired by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation as a result of barter or exchange of agricultural 
commodities or products and transferred to the supplemental stockpile pursuant to 
the Act of May 28, 1956 (7 U.S. C. 1856).”’ 

It is now estimated that participation by producers in the price-support pro- 
grams administered by the Commodity Credit Corporation may be such that 
the Corporation will require additional funds before the end of the fiseal year to 
assure conduct of its mandatory price-support operations. The above proposed 
supplemental appropriations will provide such funds by reimbursing the Corpora- 
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tion for costs incurred through the fiscal year 1957 in carrying out certain special 
activities which, under the law, the Corporation finances subject to later 
reimbursement. 
Mr. Wuirren. At this time, Mr. McLain, we would be glad to 
have your statement. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McLain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

This supplemental appropriation request includes 4 items totaling 
$2,313,131,868, which represent reimbursements to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation wuich ordinarily would be included in the 1959 
budget. 

They are as follows: Reimbursement to the CCC for advances 
for animal disease eradication activities, $18,942,413. Reimburse- 
ment to the CCC for advances for grading and classing activities, 
$1,139,982. 

Reimbursement to the CCC for costs incurred under the soil-bank 
programs, $567,500,000. 

Reimbursement to the CCC for special commodity disposal pro- 
grams, $1,725,549,473. 

Those items total $2,313,131,868. 

These reimbursements are being requested in advance of the usual 
time solely because of the narrow margin of CCC borrowing power 
that will be available as a result of its use for activities other than 
the investment in CCC loans and inventories. 

We believe, on the basis of current estimates, that the appropria- 
tion of these reimbursements at this time rather than as of July 1, 
1958, will enable the Corporation to avoid the necessity for request- 
ing an increase in its present borrowing power, which, as you know, 
is $14.5 billion. 

We are faced with the unusual situation of having a smaller invest - 
ment in CCC price-support loans and inventories than a year ago— 
$7.2 billion as of December 31, 1957, as against $8.2 billion a year 
earlier—but a larger use of CCC borrowing power—$13.1 billion in 
use as of December 31, 1957, as against $12.4 billion a year earlier. 

This is primarily the result of costs incurred by the Corporation in 
carrying out the activities named above which have not yet been re- 
imbursed, and realized losses on price support operations not yet re- 
flected in restorations of capital impairment. 

As of December 31, 1957, the borrowing power in use exceeded the 
investments in loans and inventories by $5.9 billion. 

Our latest estimates of the use of CCC borrowing power indicate 
that without the advance reimbursement being requested, we would 
have a margin of only $157 million by June 30, 1958. 

Earlier estimates indicated we would exhaust available borrowing 
power in April. This margin is much too small for safety and could 
be considerably more than “eliminated by a larger amount of loans or 
purchases than expected or smaller amounts of sales. 

I will submit two charts which may be helpful in showing the effect 
of these reimbursements on available borrowing power. 

Each of the items included in the total reimbursement, Mr. Chair- 
man, is in the amount recorded on the books of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation as actual costs in the fiscal year 1957 in the manner 
specified in the statute providing for reimbursement. 


: 
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The justifications which have been furnished the committee provide 
detail as to the elements of costs included in each item. I will not 
take the time of the committee by repeating this information, but we 
will be glad to furnish any further detail that may be required. 

Mr. Whitten, all of the agencies that are affected are present; and 
if there are any questions, we will be glad to answer them. 


STATUS OF CCC BORROWING AUTHORITY 


Mr. Wuirren. I would like to have this chart and the table in- 
cluded in the record at this point without objection. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Analysis of status of statutory borrowing authorization, July 1956 through July 1958 
(July-December 1957 actual; remaining months estimated) 


{Millions of dollars] 

















Borrowing authority in use 
| _____| Available 
Month | for new or 
Regular | Reimburs- expanded 
activities ‘| able activ- Total activities 
} ities | 
| | | 
b : 
Fiscal year 1957: | 
July 1956 ed . | $9, 658 $937 $10, 595 $1, 405 
August scnaied | 9, 760 | 1,012 10, 772 1 3, 728 
Septem ber | 9, 895 1, 122 | 11,017 3, 483 
October | 10, 230 | 1,358 | 11, 588 2, 912 
November. ...... v i | 10, 496 | 1, 530 12, 026 2, 474 
December ona awhes 10, 765 1, 666 | 12, 431 2, 069 
January 1957 Gens | 10, 957 | 1, 831 12, 788 1, 712 
February se 11, 032 | 1, 968 13, 000 1, 500 
March__. j eal | 11, 004 | 2, 145 13, 149 1, 351 
April ; 4 ‘ . P | 10, 847 | 2, 449 | 13, 296 1, 204 
May. ee 10, 742 | 2, 630 | 13, 372 1, 128 
June__. ; | 10, 521 3, 223 13, 744 756 
Fiscal year 1958: | | 
July 1957._- gekce susicegtiedenal socieusteseel 9, 156 2, 434 | 11, 590 2, 910 
August ; nvehmantadiat badeabatl 9, 124 2, 529 | 11, 653 2, 847 
September - - - ngs tmatene ; nad 9, 361 | 2, 614 11, 975 2, 525 
October __ ; z 9, 672 2, 681 12, 353 | 2, 147 
November - ---- : . : 9, 902 2, 788 | 12, 690 1,810 
Decenfber............ ptnlp paiindedeiindiis a 10, 235 | 2, 862 13, 097 1, 403 
January 1958 : ‘ ; a 10, 319 2, 979 | 13, 298 1, 202 
February , ‘ 10, 508 3, 127 13, 635 | 865 
ee ‘ ; death ot 10, 449 3, 274 | 13, 723 777 
April: 
Including supplemental aol ; 10, 446 | 3, 437 13, 883 617 
Excluding supplemental _ - - nae nbeek ok 10, 446 | 1, 124 | 11, 570 2, 930 
May: | 
Including supplemental ss seas 10, 402 | 3, 634 | 14, 036 464 
Excluding supplemental __-__..............-- ; 10, 402 | 1, 321 11, 723 2,777 
June: | | 
Including supplemental. --- ; beitncal 10, 455 3, 888 14, 343 157 
Excluding supplemental _ _- be) 10, 455 1, 575 | 12, 030 | 2, 470 
Fiscal year 1959: July 1958_____- ‘ os 8, 631 1, 688 | 10, 319 4, 181 








1 Borrowing authority increased from $12,000,000,000 to $14,500,000,000 in August 1956. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Wuirten. If agreeable to the committee we will put into the 
record the pertinent portions of the justifications for the various 
supplemental requests. 

(The material is as follows: ) 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


Justification for supplemental estimate, fiscal year 1958, for repayments to Commodity 


Credit Corporation for advances for animal disease eradication activities, Agricul- 
tural Research Service 


Appropria- |Supplemental] Revised total 


tion, 1958 jestimate, 1958) 1958 
Reimbursements to Commodity Credit Corporation for ad- 
vances for animal disease eradication activities: | | 
(a) For vesicular exanthema eradication $1,853,450 | $1, 393, 490 $3, 246, 940 
(6) For brucellosis eradication ‘ - 16, 728, 210 17, 548, 923 34, 277, 133 
Total 18, 581, 660 18, 942, 413 37. 524, 073 


20057—38——13 
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NEED FOR INCREASE 


The Department of Agriculture and Farm Credit Administration Appropriation 
Act, 1958, appropriated $18,581,660 to reimburse Commodity Credit Corporation 
for authorized transfers through June 30, 1956 (including interest through June 
30, 1957), to conduct the above two programs. 

The proposed supplemental estimate of $18,942,413 is to repay the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for funds advanced for these programs in fiscal year 1957. 


The amounts required, including estimated interest through March 31, 1958, 
are as follows: 


(1) For eradication of vesicular exanthema of swine___.._______--- $1, 393, 490 
(2) For brucellosis eradication _____- <i ichigo lone Rae ed ara 17, 548, 923 
Peete Bo ies ook Se ee 2 Sere ee co eee 18, 942, 413 


Details of the programs are as follows: 
(1) Eradication of vesicular exanthema of swine, $1,393,490 
Pursuant to authority contained in the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration Appropriation Act, 1957, which provided for the transfer 
from other appropriations or funds available to the bureaus, corporations, or 
agencies of the Department, of not to exceed $1,550,000 for eradication of vesicular 
exanthema of swine for 1957, indebtedness to Commodity Credit Corporation 
for the operation of this program was incurred as follows: 
1957 
Z : Deere . $1,303, 240 
52, 499 


Operating funds 
Indemnity payments 


Subtotal 1, 355, 739 
Unobligated balance forwarded to fiscal year 1957 somite’ — 50, 000 
Unobligated balance forwarded to fiscal year 1958 i ui +44, 261 

Transferred from Commodity Credit Corporation._.___._._._._. 1, 350, 000 
Unrestored balance, 1956 principal xo : 1, 307 


Estimated interest to Mar. 31, 1958 sm s 42, 183 


Total required for reimbursement to Commodity Credit 
Corporation te 1, 393, 490 


(2) Accelerated brucellosis program, $17,548,923 


Section 204 (e) of title II of the Agricultural Act of 1954 (Public Law 690, 
approved August 28, 1954), as amended by Public Law 465, approved April 2, 
1956, provided for the transfer of not to exceed $20 million for 1957 from funds 
available to the Commodity Credit Corporation to the appropriation ‘‘Salaries 
and expenses, Agricultural Research Service, plant and animal disease and pest 
control”’ for the operation of the accelerated brucellosis program. Pursuant to 
this authorization, indebtedness to Commodity Credit Corporation for the 
operation of this program was incurred as follows: 


1957 
Operating funds $13, 142, 462 
Indemnity payments 3, 894, 720 

Subtotal “iy 17, 037, 182 
Unrestored balance, 1956 principal 11, 794 
Estimated interest to Mar. 31. 1958__ 499, 947 


Appropriation or estimate required to reimburse Commodity 
Credit Corporation ain Sta  ea ae meee  e e eee 
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AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


Justification for supplemental estimate, fiscal year 1958, for reimbursement to 
Commodity Credit Corporation for advances for grading and classing activities 








tion, 1958 _ Hon, 1958 festimate, 1958 1958 


Reimbursement to Commodity Credit Corporation for 
advances for grading and classing activities; repayment 
of advances from Commodity Credit Corporation for 


classing cotton and grading tobacco_..............-_----.--- $80, 449 $1, 139, 982 $1, 220, 431 


oe Appropria- |supplementall Revised total, 
| 


NEED FOR INCREASE 


An increase of $1,139,982 is requested to reimburse Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, including interest, for amounts advanced and used in fiscal year 1957 for 
inspecting and grading tobacco and classing cotton not placed under commodity 
loan. Normally, an estimate would be included in the 1959 budget for this repay- 
ment. However, the currently estimated volume of activity under the price- 
support programs is expected to require funds in excess of the CCC authorized 
borrowing authority unless this and other repayments are made before fiscal year 
1959. The funds would be immediately paid to CCC as reimbursement for ad- 
vances made in 1957 to inspect and grade tobacco and to class cotton not placed 
under CCC loan. : 

The basis for the supplemental amount requested for 1958 is as follows: 
Cotton: 


Estimated total number of classings by Federal employees_ 21, 189, 039 
Estimated cost of all classings by Federal employees _-_---_-_- $3, 637, 644 
Average cost per ene | (cumbspatupus su -sulivell.. ta 17. 17 


Estimated total bales classed under Smith-Doxey Act going 


under foam. 21). Jost aL lL el eet See au 4, 695, 679 


Bibraaiae: Daria Ce a ci ae sina be cx ot eS L 3 $1, 900, 000 
Estimated cost of classing loan cotton (4,695,679 times 17.17 


cents) __- . tees is seed PASS ea. 806, 249 


Te bérepeld OCG. scuicssy, owsew ok abou. sc. 1, 093, 751 











—=—] >> SSS==a 
Tobacco: 
Estimated total quantity of tobacco inspected and graded 
at auction markets (pounds) SS aparak a carcaccs eta dean ties Bee cane _ 2, 207, 391, 000 
Estimated cost of tobacco inspection at designate d markets_ $2, 189, 452 
Estimated quantity entering loan program (pounds) ____-__- 350, 766, 033 
Percent of total entering loan. -.__........-...----.---- ah 15. 89 
Advance from CCC Se. ee ae $59 8, 500 


Estimated cost of inspe eting loan tobacco’ (15.89 percent 
OF $2,180,463) ns Ueisuicds weed. vind woe ADU 347, 904 


Tobe repaid GOCi 2. ba geieeueracculuruial biog 250, 596 


Total amount to be repaid: 
Cotton__- 75 


sieoae L dvi). whi towel. eds saat eee 1, 093, 751 
Peaeees..dcwi. soc satied aks: ee tO tte. bd bas pee 250, 596 
WORM i053 2iveo abi abel Sh ae le seri Series 1, 344, 347 
Interéet i. 2 24. é. cd icet once Sec oe Shee 45, 635 
Total amount to be reimbursed to CCC_____..________- 1, 389, 982 
Repaid from unobligated Marketing Services balances in 
1957 


sina dawed ood. seelbds.b60i weasel Ls. 2 250, 000 
Supplemental estimate, 1958_.............-.....--.- 1, 139, 982 
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Justification for supplemental estimate, fiscal year 1958, for reimbursement to 
Commodity Credit Corporation for costs incurred under soil-bank programs 


Supplemental 
estimate, 
fiscal year 
1958 


Fee emery rar) 0 a oe ee eee $529, 205, 335 
Conservation reserve program. = Smet ie thea ine aie Bak 38, 294, 665 


oso lie. ec ae goer See 2e0 567, 500, 000 


Public Law 540, approved May 28, 1956, authorized the Secretary to utilize 
the facilities, services, authorities, and funds of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion in carrying out the Soil Bank Act. The law authorized appropriations to 
be made for payment to the Corporation for costs incurred by it under this legis- 
lation through June 30, 1957. Such costs amounted to $567,500,000 through 
June 30, 1957, including interest through March 31, 1958, the anticipated date of 
reimbursement. The estimate is to cover costs incurred of $508,256,066 for the 
acreage reserve program, $36,764,014 for the conservation reserve program, and 
$22,479,920 for interest expense. 

Under normal procedures a request for an appropriation to reimburse the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for expenses incurred through June 30, 1957, 
would be included in the 1959 budget, and funds for this purpose would not become 
available before July 1, 1958, or enactment of the 1959 appropriation act for the 
Department of Agriculture. Until such time as the reimbursements are received 
by the Corporation, the amounts due remain as charges against the borrowing 
authority of the Corporation. This reduces the availability of borrowing author- 
ity to carry out the Corporation’s primary function—its mandatory price support 
operations. On the basis of current estimates of program volume, it appears 
that the current borrowing authority of the Corporation may be inadequate 
before July 1, 1958. Hastening the appropriation to reimburse the Corporation 
for costs incurred to finance the soil-bank programs by a few months would assure 
availability of sufficient borrowing authority to conduct its mandatory price 
support operations without requiring an increase in the present authorized $14.5 
billion borrowing power. 

The proposed appropriation would be used to reimburse funds to the Corpora- 
tion to cover all program payments, operating expenses, and interest thereon 
through March 31, 1958. 

The estimate provides funds to cover operating expenses and payments to 
producers in the fiscal year 1957 as well as some operating expenses incurred by the 
Commodity Stabilization Service in the fiscal year 1956 subsequent to enactment 
of the soil-bank legislation. The details of the requirements are shown on the 
table below. 

No provision was made in the regular fiscal year 1957 appropriation act for 
the soil-bank programs because (1) the soil-bank legislation was enacted just a 
few days before the appropriation act was passed, and (2) there was insufficient 
experience or data on which to develop even a tentative estimate of program 
requirements. 

Acreage reserve program.—The Soil Bank Act provides that producers be com- 
pensated for reducing acreages of certain basic commodities below their farm- 
acreage allotments or farm-base acreage. As of June 30, 1957, a total of 
$477, 161,076 was paid to producers consisting of $248,175,261 for the 1956 program 
and $228,985,815 for the 1957 program. In addition, operating expenses of the 
Commodity Stabilization Service, the Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
State and County Committees, the Office of the General Counsel, and the Office 
of Information amounted to $31,094,990. Total payments and operating ex- 
penses through June 30, 1957, were $508,256,066. 

Conservation reserve program.—The Soil Bank Act provides that producers be 
offered contracts providing annual payments of rent and a part of the cost of 
establishing and maintaining vegetative cover or water storage facilities, or other 
soil, water, wildlife or forest-conserving uses on certain designated acreage. As 
of June 30, 1957, a total of $25,394,973 was paid for program purposes, consisting 
of $11,778,890 for rental payments on 1956 and 1957 contracts, $6,768,464 for 
practice payments in 1956 and 1957 contracts, and $6,847,619 was advanced to 
States for expansion of nursery-production facilities, seed collection, and nursery 
operation. In addition, operating expenses of the Commodity Stabilization 
Service, the Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation State and County 
Committees, the Agricultural Conservation Program Service, the Soil Conserva- 


Total estimate__ 
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tion Service, the Forest Service, the Office of the General Counsel, and the Office 
of Information amounted to $11,369,041. Total program and operating expenses 
through June 30, 1957, were $36,764,014. 

Interest expense.—Interest due the Commodity Credit Corporation on its ad- 
vances is computed through March 31, 1958, the anticipated date of reimburse- 
ment. Interest costs are estimated at $22,479,920. 


REIMBURSEMENT TO CommMopiTy CREDIT CORPORATION FOR Costs INCURRED 


UNDER Soit BANK ProGRAMS, AGRICULTURE 


Estimated requirements, fiscal year 1958 








Expenses 
al ise lS eee at ____| Total 1958 
; stiBe pie supplemental 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956, actual |1957, estimate} 1958, estimate 
Acreage reserve: | | 
1956 program payments__-_--. : | $248, 175, 261 -| $248, 175, 261 
1957 program payments..---- 228, 985, 815 | 228, 985, 815 
i ana csi tentesetalbdaieai 
Subtotal, acreage reserve, program pay- | 
ments i | 477, 161, 076 | 477, 161, 076 
Operating expenses: | 
Commodity Stabilization Service - - - $3, 595,875 | 27,451, 278 | 31, 047, 153 
Office of the General Counsel | 37, 329 37, 329 
Office of Information 10, 508 10, 508 
Total, operating expenses 7 3, 595, 875 27, 499, 115 | | 31, 094, 990 
Interest ; ‘ 2,715 | 6, 298, 506 | $14,648,048 | 20, 949, 269 
ad oe eo Rcanaaied iia 
Total, acreage reserve a 3, 598, 590 | 510, 958, 697 | 14,648,048 | 529, 205, 335 
Conservation reserve: 
1956 and 1957 program payments to pro- | 
ducers . é 18, 547, 354 | 18, 547, 354 
Production of forest tree seedlings 6, 847, 619 j | 6, 847, 619 
Subtotal, conservation reserve, program | 
payments =a | 25, 394, 973 25, 394, 973 
Operating expenses: | | 
Commodity Stabilization Service 155, 872 9, 583, 980 |___- ae 9, 739, 852 
Agricultural conservation program | | 
service. __ 5LRe Mt Leones dctt OTF Geese | , 237 
Forest Service.._- . a, ee ee | SS Nic citiiictndwcicgind , 644 
Soil Conservation Service . re 9G, OOP Fan ccuncdve onl 5, 003 
Office of the General Counsel 5 . 37,300 | , 300 
Office of Information --- J SS: 7, 005 , 005 
Total, operating expenses 155, 872 11, 213, 169 i iia 11, 369, 041 
Interest ; ; 186 461, 723 1, 068, 742 1, 530, 651 
Total, Conservation Reserve. ; 156, 058 37, 069, 865 1, 068, 742 | 38, 204, 665 
Total, soil bank: | 
Program payments- : owen 502, 556, 049 | §02, 556, 049 
Operating expenses: 
Commodity Stabilization Service 3, 751, 747 37, 035, 258 |_..- ae 40, 787, 005 
Agricultural conservation program | 
service - -- a heteneaicsams 25, 237 |_. 25, 237 
Forest Service 784, 644 a | 784, 644 
Soil Conservation Service 775, 003 ; ‘ui 775, 003 
Office of the General Counsel 74, 629 | 74, 629 
Office of Information 17, 513 cue 17, 518 
Total, operating expenses 3, 751, 747 38, 712, 284 | 42, 464, 031 
Interest pabed ‘ 2, 901 6, 760, 229 15, 716, 790 22, 479, 920 


Total, soil-bank program._-. 3, 754, 648 548, 028, 562 15, 716, 790 | 567, 500, 000 
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ComMMopDITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 


JUSTIFICATION FOR SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, 
COMMODITY DISPOSAL PROGRAMS, 


FISCAL YEAR 1958, FOR SPECIAL 
COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 


The following statement shows, by program, the amounts appropriated in 1958, 
the prapoeed euppleme ntal estim: ates, and the revised total. 


| 


Appropri- | Supplemental 





Program ation, 1958 \estimate, 1958) Revised total, 
(fiseal year | (fiseal year 1958 
1956 costs) 1957 costs) 
1. International Wheat Agreement $92, 930,611 | $89,996,331 | $182, 926, 942 
2. Emergency famine relief to friendly pe oples agi 94, 483, 518 125, 761, 388 | 220, 244, 906 
3. Sales of surplus agricultural commodities for fore ign cur- 
rencies_-_ . : Tike ..| 637,000, 000 |1, 290, 841,000 | 1, 927, 841, 000 
4. Grain for migratory waterfowl 3 4, 609 | 4, 609 
5. Transfer of strategic and critical materials to the supple- | 
mental stockpile pace eae aiaare 218, 946, 145 | 218, 946, 145 





PD Ribs cdeicpate atapeterainii 824, 414, 129 , 549, 47 3 | 2,549, 963, 602 


1. International Wheat Agreement 


The estimate of $89,996,331 for 1957 costs compares with the appropriation for 
1956 costs as follows: 


| 
1958 appro- | Increase (+) 
priation or decrease | 
(1956 costs) (—) 


la 1958 supple- 
| mental 
| estimate 
| (1957 costs) 


ee 





—$3, 040, 611 | 
+106, 331 


NO i a it ats ta rceiseininin ailio Cosmet ..--| $90, 462,978 | 
Interest expense................ aa ae ae ene 2, 467, 633 | 


I cece 


92, 930, 61 1 


$87, 422, 367 





Total appropriation or estimate 2, % 34, 280 89, 996, 331 


A. Program costs.—The net decrease in program costs results from (1) a de- 
crease in exports of 16,716,807 bushels—from 123,350,130 bushels in the fiscal 
year 1956 to 106,633,323 bushels in the fiseal year 1957 and (2) an increase of 8 
cents per bushel in the spread between the domestic market price of wheat and the 
prevailing price under the agreement—from 73 cents per bushel in 1956 to 81 cents 
per bushel in 1957. 

B. Interest erpense.-—The net increased interest costs resulted from (1) a rise in 
the average interest rate from 2 percent per annum applicable in fiscal year 1956 
to 2% percent per annum applicable in fiscal year 1957; (2) an increase in the 
interest rate applicable to prior vear’s unrecovered balances from 2% percent per 
annum applicable in fiscal vear 1957 to 3% percent applicable in fiscal year 1958; 
offset by decreases due to (3) an interest-bearing period of 9 months applicable 
to the anticipated date of reimbursement of the 1958 supplemental estimate com- 
pared with a full year applicable to the 1958 appropriation; and (4) the reduction 











for 1956 costs as follows: 


in program volume previously mentioned. 


Emergency famine relief to friendly peoples 
The estimate of $125,761,388 for 1957 costs compares with the appropriation 


1958 appro- 


1958 supple- 















priation (1956 | Increase mental esti- 
costs) mate (1957 
| | costs) 

-_ ——— ———E a —_ — — | —_ =| — ———— 
Program costs_...-- : $91, 277,033 | + #29, 152,721 | $120, 429, 754 
Interest expense s 3, 206, 485 2, 125, 149 5, 331, 634 

Total appropriation or estimate___............-.--} 94, 483, 518 | -+31, 277, 870 125, 761, 388 


: 
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A. Program costs.—The net increase in program costs*results from (1) an in- 
crease of $33,980,896 for the payment of ocean freight charges to points of entry 
abroad on commodities transferred under this program or donated under section 
416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (as authorized by an amendment to the act 
approved May 28, 1956) and (2) a decrease of $4,828,175 in the cost of commodities 
delivered. The Commodity Credit Corporation delivered 457,897 long tons of 
agricultural commodities in fiscal year 1957 compared with 440,522 long tons 
delivered in 1956. Reduced deliveries of rice, cotton and cottonseed oil were 
offset by increased deliveries in other grains, and dairy products. 

B. Interest erpense.—The net increased interest costs resulted from (1) a rise 
in the average interest rate from 2 percent per annum applicable in fiscal year 
1956 to 2% percent per annum applicable in fiscal year 1957; (2) an increase in 
the interest rate applicable to prior year’s unrecovered balances from 2% percent 
per annum applicable in fiscal year 1957 to 3% percent applicable in fiseal year 
1958; (3) an inerease due to the increase in program volume previously mentioned; 
offset by (4) a decrease due to an interest-bearing period of 9 months applicable 
to the anticipated date of reimbursement of the 1958 supplemental estimate 
compared with a full year applicable to the 1958 appropriation. 


8. Sales of surplus agricultural commodities for foreign currencies 


The estimate of $1,290,841,000 for 1957 costs compares with the appropriation 
for 1956 costs as follows: 




















1958 appro- | 1958 supple- 
priation (1956 | Increase (+) or | mental 
costs) decrease (—) | estimate (1957 
costs) 
Costs: | 
Program costs.........-- : | $616, 963,458 | +-$745, 010, 253 $1, 361, 973, 711 
Interest expense . } 24, 584, 599 +26, 366, 045 50, 950, 644 
Unrecovered prior years’ costs. - -- one 64, 626, 225 | —6, 245, 420 | 58, 380, 805 
Subtotal i . si 706, 174, 282 | +765, 130, 878 | 1, 471, 305, 160 
Reimbursements: | | 
In dollars _— ended : =] 10, 793, 477 +53, 993, 392 | 64, 786, 869 
In future years: Dollars 66, 344, 455 +58, 314, 336 58, 
Less provision for loss on exchange rates... —7, 963, 650 —1, 017, 850 —8, 981, 500 
Net recovery in future years - - -- | 58, 380, 805 { 296, 486 | 115, 677, 291 
Total reimbursements. . ...- ; 69, 174, 282 +111, 289, 878 180, 464, 160 
Total appropriation or estimate__-__._.__- 637, 000, 000 +653, 841,000 | 1, 290, 841, 000 


A. Program costs.—The increase in program costs results from (1) an increase 
of $303,291,245 in cost for commodities delivered under this program from Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks as reflected in the 3,439,231 long tons delivered 
in fiscal year 1957 as compared with 2,995,913 long tons delivered in 1956, and 
(2) an increase of $441,719,008 in the cost of financing the sale of commodities 
from private stocks and for the payment of ocean freight on commodites delivered 
under this program. 

B. Interest expense.—The net increased interest costs resulted from (1) a rise 
in the average interest rate from 2 percent per annum applicable in fiscal year 
1956 to 2% percent per annum applicable in fiscal year 1957; (2) an increase in 
the interest rate applicable to prior year’s unrecovered balances from 2% percent 
per annum applicable in fiscal year 1957 to 3% percent applicable in fiscal year 
1958; (3) an increase in program volume previously mentioned; offset by (4) a 
decrease due to an interest-bearing period of 9 months applicable to the anticipated 
date of reimbursement of the 1958 supplemental estimate compared with a full 
year applicable to the 1958 appropriation. 

C. Unrecovered prior years’ costs.—This item represents the unrecovered portion 
of prior costs estimated to be recoverable in dollars under allocations by the 
Bureau of the Budget included in the reimbursements for the preceding year in 
computing the appropriation estimate. The decrease is the result of (1) a reduc- 
tion of $47,777,563 in the estimated amount to be recovered in future years 
through sale of foreign currencies to dollar appropriations and (2) an increase 
of $41,532,143 resulting from the deduction from costs in fiscal year 1956 of the 
amount of allocations as of June 30, 1956, by the Bureau of the Budget for the 
construction of housing by the Department of Defense. Reimbursement for 
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this item will be made to the Corporation from housing allotments otherwise 
paid to or rental charges collected from personnel occupying such housing. The 
entire amount of $64,626,225 was used in the computation of the fiscal year 1957 
appropriation as a deduction from costs in the fiscal year 1955 for sales of curren- 
cies. That amount is brought forward as an addition to the cost in 1956. Of the 
amount anticipated for future recovery at June 30, 1956, $16,848,662 applies 
to this item. 

D. Reimbursements in dollars.—The increase results from an increase in the 
proceeds of Treasury sales of foreign currencies deposited to the credit of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

E. Reimbursements in future years.—This item represents the unrecovered cash 
value of foreign currencies under allocations by the Bureau of the Budget which 
provide that the Corporation is to be reimbursed in cash. The increase consists 
of (1) an increase of $15,895,396 resulting from the use of foreign currencies 
by the Defense Department for the construction of military housing during 
fiscal year 1957; and (2) an increase of $6,595,045 due to an increase in the 
balance of foreign currencies allocated for the construction of such housing as 
of the year end; and (3) an increase of $34,806,045 in the estimated amount 
to be recovered in future years through sales of foreign currencies to dollar 
appropriations. 

4. Grain for migratory waterfowl 

The first activity under this program occurred during fiseal year 1957. The 
estimate of $4,609 represents the investment of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
in grain transferred during fiscal year 1957 from its stocks to the Secretary of the 
Interior for use to prevent crop damage by migratory waterfowl. 

5. Transfer of strategic and critical materials to the supplemental stockpile 

The first activity under this program occurred during fiscal year 1957. The 
estimate of $218,946,145 represents the value of the strategic and critical materials 
acquired by Commodity Credit Corporation as a result of barter or exchange 
of agricultural commodities or products and transferred to the supplemental 
stockpile during fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, Mr. McLain, I would like for you and your 
associates to present a general statement on each item before us. 


REPAYMENT OF ADVANCES FOR ANIMAL DISEASE ERADICATION 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. McLarn. Yessir. Dr. Clarkson, Deputy Administrator of the 
Agricultural Research Service, is here to discuss the first item. 

Dr. Ctarxson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the supplemental estimate in the amount of $18,942,413 is to repay 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for advances for eradication of 
vesicular exanthema of swine and brucellosis in fiscal year 1957, with 
interest thereon through March 31, 1958. 

The Department of Agriculture and Farm Credit Administration 
Appropriation Act, 1958, appropriated $18,581,660 to reimburse Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for authorized transfers made in fiscal year 
1956, with interest through June 30, 1957. This supplemental esti- 
mate proposes to repay Commodity Credit Corporation for authorized 
transfers made in fiscal vear 1957 with interest through March 31, 
1958. The advances in fiscal year 1957 were for two programs, for 
the eradication of vesicular exanthema of swine and for the eradication 
of brucellosis of cattle. 

The vesicular exanthema program continues to make good progress. 
It has been possible to release the Federal quarantine from 2 of the 3 
States which were under quarantine during 1957 and only a few areas 
in New Jersey still remain under quarantine. Because of the effective 
cooperative eradication program carried on, 95 percent of the garbage 
fed to swine is now being cooked, and effective surveillance is being 
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maintained over movement of swine and swine products to reduce the 
hazards of spread of the disease. 

The amount we propose in this supplemental estimate for reimburse- 
ment to the Commodity Credit Corporation for advances for the 
vesicular exanthema program in fiscal year 1957, is $1,393,490, a 
reduction of $459,960 below the amount appropriated for repayment 
of such advances made in fiscal year 1956. 

Section 204 (e) of title II of the Agricultural Act of 1954 (Public 
Law 690, approved August 28, 1954) as amended by Public Law 465, 
approved April 2, 1956, provides for the transfer of not to exceed 
$20 million for 1957 from the Commodity Credit Corporation to the 
appropriation item “Plant and animal disease and pest control’ for 
the accelerated brucellosis-eradication program; and authorizes the 
repayment of the amount borrowed, plus interest to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. During the fiscal year 1957, under the above 
authorization, the Agric cultural Research Service incurred obligations 
for the accelerated brucellosis-eradication program totaling $17,- 
548,923, including interest to March 31, 1958, an increase of $820,713 
over fiscal year 1956. This program also is making good progress. 
Area work leading to certification is under way in 34 States, and as 
of June 30, 1957, 7 States and 735 counties had attained this status. 
Since the authority to transfer funds from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation expires June 30, 1958, an increase to carry on the brucel- 
losis program in fiscal year 1959 has been included in the regular item 
for “Salaries and expenses, Agricultural Research Servic e.” There 
will be an item in the 1960 budget for reimbursement to Commodity 
Credit Corporation for the transfer of funds for the brucellosis- 
eradication program during fiscal year 1958. 


REPAYMENT OF ADVANCES FOR GRADING AND CLASSING ACTIVITIES 


Mr. McLain. Mr. Holmaas, Director of the Budget and Finance 
Division of the Agricultural Marketing Service, will discuss the next 
item. 

Mr. Hotmaas. This is an appropriation established under Public 
Law 135, 82d Congress (7 U. 5. C. 414a), to repay the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for advances of funds to the appropriations 
available for classing and grading of agricultural commodities for 
producers as required by law. 

The volume of cotton classing under the Smith-Doxey Act and of 
tobacco grading under the Tobacco Inspection Act, and the volume 
of these commodities going under price-support loans, fluctuates 
greatly from year to year. Similarly, the funds required to administer 
the Cotton and Tobacco Acts and to perform the classing and grading 
fluctuates. 

To assure effective operation of these programs, the Congress 
authorized advances from the CCC to meet costs above those that 
can be met from the Marketing Services appropriation. That portion 
of these advances which is used for cls assing and grading commodities 
going under CCC loan is considered a CCC expense (7 U.S. C. 440). 
However, funds from the advance used for commodities not going 
under loan are repaid through subsequent appropriation. 

The required amounts vary greatly by years depending upon size of 
crop, volume going under loan, and upon factors such as the level of 
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other program activity. For example, for the 1956 operation only 
$80,449 was needed to compensate for a total advance of $1,768,500 
after netting against the cost attributable to the large volume of 
commodities going under loan and against available unobligated 
balances in the Marketing Services appropriation. On the other hand, 
for 1954 no subsequent appropriation was needed while for 1952 
$768,505 was required. These figures are illustrative of the reasons 
for and the purpose of this appropriation. 

For the 1957 operation, $1,139,982 is required to compensate for a 
total advance of $2,498,500. This is the net amount required, includ- 
ing interest, after deducting $1,154,153 for the cost of classing and 
grading commodities going under loan, and utilizing an offsetting 
unobligated balance of $250,000 of the Marketing Services appro- 
priation. 


REPAYMENT FOR COSTS OF SPECIAL COMMODITY DISPOSAL PROGRAMS 


Mr. McLain. Mr. Beach of the Commodity Stabilization Service 
will discuss the last two items. 

Mr. Beacu. The funds and facilities of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation also are used to carry out programs involving the dispo- 
sition of surplus agricultural commodities for which the Corporation 
is authorized to be reimbursed under specific legislation. The pro- 
posed supplemental appropriation is to provide funds to reimburse the 
Corporation for unrecovered costs in connection with these programs 
through June 30, 1957, and interest thereon, where applicable, through 
March 31, 1958. 

The International Wheat Agreement operates to provide an assured 
market for wheat to exporting countries and assured supplies of wheat 
to importing countries at stable and equitable prices. Payment is 
made to exporters of United States wheat and wheat flour under the 
agreement, of the difference between the prevailing price under the 
agreement and the domestic market price of wheat. Since September 
4, 1956, the payment for wheat exports has been made in wheat from 
CCC stocks rather than in cash. The estimate of $89,996,331 includes 
the cost of payments during fiscal year 1957 at the rate of 81 cents per 
bushel on 106.6 million bushels of wheat and the administrative ex- 
penses and interest in connection therewith. 

Emergency famine relief is provided to friendly nations and popula- 
tions under the authority of title II of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954. The Corporation is to be reim- 
bursed for the cost of 457,897 long tons of commodities delivered from 
its stocks during fiscal year 1957 and for the payment of ocean freight 
charges to points of entry abroad on these commodities and on com- 
modities donated under section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949. 
This cost, including interest, amounts to $125,761,388. 

Title I of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954 authorizes the sale of surplus agricultural commodities for for- 
eign currencies. The act specifically provides for the uses to be made 
of the foreign currencies. The unrecovered costs at June 30, 1957, 
include $671.3 million value of 3,439,231 long tons of CCC commodi- 
ties shipped under the program and $690.7 ‘million cost of financing 
sale of commodities from private stocks and for payment of ocean 
freight. The amount to be reimbursed under the supplemental, 
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which gives effect to amounts recovered or to be recovered in dollars 
for certain uses of the foreign currencies, is $1,290,841,000, including 
estimated interest to date of reimbursement. 

The Corporation transferred less than 2,000 bushels of corn to the 
Interior Department during fiscal year 1957, under authority enacted 
in that year, to be used as feed for migratory waterfowl to prevent 
crop damage. The value of this feed, $4,609, is to be reimbursed 
under the proposed appropriation. 

During 1957 bartered materials were transferred to the supple- 
mental stockpile under title II of the Agricultural Act of 1956. The 
value of these strategic and critical materials, which had been ac- 
quired in exchange for agricultural commodities, is to be recovered 


through the $218,946,145 item contained in the supplemental appro- 
priation. 


REPAYMENT FOR COSTS OF SOIL BANK PROGRAMS 


Mr. Chairman, when the Soil Bank Act was passed, appropriations 
were not made to carry out the programs. Instead, the law provided 
that funds and facilities of the Commodity Credit Corporation should 
be used through June 30, 1957. After that time appropriations would 
be made. This estimate represents actual costs incurred by the Corpo- 
ration through June 30, 1957 plus interest charges on funds used. The 
estimate to reimburse the Corporation is based on payments made to 
producers of $502,556,049 on the 1956 and 1957 acreage reserve and 
conservation reserve programs, operating expenses of $42,464,031, and 
interest charges of $22,479,920. 

I am sure you have noticed that the appropriation language provides 
that $78 million of the total request is to be derived by a transfer from 
the fiscal year 1958 appropriation for “Acreage reserve program.”’ 
These funds are estimated to be not required for expenditure in the 
fiscal year 1958 as a result of a signup for 1958 winter wheat agreements 
at a considerably lower level than had been anticipated. 

Mr. Wuirren. Unless there are further questions, this will complete 
the hearings on these reimbursements of funds already expended by 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 


1958 AcrEAGE ResERvE ProGRAM 


Mr. Wurrren. Mr. McLain, we have a serious situation developing 
in connection with the 1958 acreage reserve program. 

Nearly every Member of Congress from the corn and cotton areas 
had contacted me with regard to the problem. I have had numerous 
letters from farm or ganizations, from Members of Congress, and 
from farmers. Many farmers went to the local ACP office at the 
time directed, stayed ‘there for days, only to be told their number was 
too high for inclusion. 

I have been bombarded with similar letters forwarded to me by 
other Members of Congress. 

I have had that same story from the farm bureau and other organ- 
izations in my State. I have had it from all the agricultural agencies. 

As a result of that turmoil, I thought it well to make a record as 
to what has occurred, what the situation is, and as to what might be 
done to straighten the matter out. 
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EXCESSIVE PAYMENTS TO INDIVIDUALS 


Last year in connection with the acreage reserve program, this 
committee had before it an investigation which showed the tremen- 
dous amounts of money that were paid out to certain individuals 
throughout the country. 

I would like to include in the record at this time examples of some 
of the various cases. 

(The material is as follows:) 


Of the 4 States visited by the staff in connection with tobacco production, 
there was 4 payments over $10,000, all of which were in Connecticut. The fol- 
lowing reflects such payments: 

Amount 
Promucer & (Gereement No, S57) .2 20 el lak oe bt ced $40, 162. 55 
ee ae: SOIREE INO. OES D esi i ih ie sk een nwecuon 29, 829. 51 
I ap ri IIR, UUs CIE Dini ce cite areata dks nhs as renee onesie 11, 047. 60 
IPI re I UR i ui 10, 473. 95 


A producer from Grand Forks County, Gilby, N. Dak., executed agreement No. 
46—018-482 on July 16, 1956. He had an original allotment of 761 acres and 
planted 48 acres of spring wheat within his original allotment and the balance 
in durum wheat. Since the Durum Act provided a bonus of 2 acres for each 
acre he planted within the allotment, the producer planted an additional 568 
acres above his allotment, or 1,286 acres of durum wheat. His conditional 
allomtent was the 43 acres of spring wheat plus the 1,286 acres of durum wheat, 
totaling 1,329 acres of wheat. He destroyed none of it but under the formula 
issued by the Soil Bank Division he was considered to have underplanted his 
allotment of 761 acres to the maximum amount under ARP or 50 percent of his 
original allotment, namely 380 acres. The county ARP payment rate was $1.24 
a bushel and the normal yield for the acreage involved was 22 bushels per acre. 
Applying this rate and yield his compensation was $27.28 per acre and since 
he placed 380 acres in the program his payment amounted to $10,366.40. In 
considering this payment, the staff desires to emphasize that with an original 
allotment of 761 acres he planted 1,329 acres of wheat. He destroyed none but 
still received $10,366.40. 


Mr. Wuirren. I would like in connection with the Acreage Reserve 
Act. to insert section 104 of the Soil Bank Act, Public Law 540 of the 
84th Congress, chapter 327. 

(The section reads as follows:) 

EXTENT OF PARTICIPATION IN PROGRAM 

Sec. 104. For purposes of the acreage reserve program the Secretary shall 
establish a national reserve acreage goal for the 1956, 1957, 1958, and 1959 crops 
of each commodity specified in section 103 (a). The limits within which in- 
dividual farms may participate in the acreage reserve program shall be estab- 
lished in such manner as the Secretary determines is reasonably calculated to 
achieve the national reserve acreage goal and give producers a fair and equitable 
opportunity to participate in the acreage reserve program, taking into con- 
sideration their acreage allotments or farm base acreages, whichever may be 
applicable, the supply and demand conditions for different classes, grades, and 
qualities of the commodity, and such other factors as he deems appropriate. 


LIMITATION ON INDIVIDUAL PAYMENTS 


Mr. Wuirten. This committee, faced with this controversial pro- 
gram and with the approval of the full Committee on Appropriations, 
reported out to the House of Representatives an announced acreage 
reserve program of $500 million for the crop year of 1958. 

The House of Representatives adopted on the floor a limitation of 
$2,500 per producer and then eliminated all of the $500 million au- 
thorization. I would like the exact language of the paragraph, as 
amended, to be included in the record at this point. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be used to formulate and 
administer an acreage reserve program with respect to the 1958 crops, or in 
total compensation being paid to any one producer in excess of $2,500 with 
respect to the 1958 crops. 


Mr. Wuirren. The bill then went to the Senate, and the Senate 
restored the program announcement of $500 million. The Senate 
also added an amendment limiting the payment to any one producer 
to $5,000. I would like to have the exact language in the record at 
this point. 

(The amendment is as follows:) 


Provided, That not to exceed $34,500,000 of the total sum provided under this 
head shall be available for administrative expenses: Provided further, That no 
part of this appropriation shall be used to formulate and administer an acreage 
reserve program which would result in total compensation being paid to pro- 
ducers in excess of $500,000,000 with respect to the 1958. crops, or in total com- 
pensation being paid to any one producer in excess of $5,000 with respect 
to the 1958 crops. 


Mr. Wuirren. In conference, it was agreed, and the bill as finally 
passed authorized a $500 million program for 1958, the maximum 
amount before the conference, with a. limitation of $3,000 per 
producer. 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL'S DECISION 


I have before me the Comptroller General’s opinion in which he 
construed at your. request the - as it finally was passed and: it sup- 
ports your interpretation which would permit some farmers with 
more than 1 farm to receive more than $3,000. 

I ask that this Comptroller General’s decision be incorporated in 
the record at this point, and we will include your letter to him also. 

(The above-mentioned documents follow.) 

Aveust 9, 1957. 
Hon. JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


Dear Mr. CAMPBELL: The Department of Agriculture and Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration appropriation bill, 1958, as passed by Congress, provides with 
respect to the soil bank that “no part of this. appropriation shall be used to 
formulate and administer an acreage reserve program which would result * * * 
in total compensation being paid to any one producer in excess of $3,000 with 
respect to the 1958 crops.” I would appreciate your decision as to the meaning 
of the word “producer” as used in such provision of law and as to the manner 
in which the provision should be applied. 

The provision was first introduced as an amendment on the floor of the 
House. Discussion of the amendment is contained in the Congressional Record 
of May 15, 1957, pages 6182-6184, the Congressional Record of June 11, 1957, 
pages 7931-7936, the Congressional Record of July 9, 1957, pages 10005-10008, 
and the Congressional Record of August 1, 1957, pages 12105-12106. The report 
of the Senate Committee on Appropriations (Rept. No, 415) and..the statement 
of the House managers issued in connection with the conference report ( Rept. 
No. 683), while making mention of the limitation, do not-appear to shed any 
light on its interpretation. 

It is our view that the $3,000 limitation should be applied to each producer's 
share of the compensation payable for all commodities with respect to a partic- 
ular farming unit, i. e., farm, rather than to the compensation payable to him 
with respect to all farms in which he may have an interest. If the statute is 
so construed, the limitation would apply to each farm separately and a producer 
having an interest, for instance, in 3 separate farms could receive as much as 
$3,000 in compensation for each farm. Our view as to the meaning of the 
statute is based on several factors. Although the Soil Bank Act itself does not 
contain a definition of the word “producer,” the regulations governing the 1956 
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and 1957 acreage reserve programs, as well as the conservation reserve program, 
define producer as meaning any person who is an owner or a landlord, cash 
tenant, standing-rent tenant, fixed-rent tenant, share tenant or sharecropper. 
A similar definition is contained in the regulations governing the agricultural con- 
servation program, the price-support programs, and the acreage allotment and 
marketing quota programs. Under such definition, it is necessary to look to each 
farming unit to determine whether a person is a producer and the term “pro- 
ducer” under such definition has no meaning except as it relates to a particular 
farm. Briefly stated, the word “farm” is defined in the regulations governing 
the 1956 and 1957 acreage reserve programs, as well as the conservation re- 
serve program, aS meaning all adjacent or nearby farm or rangeland under the 
same owner which is operated by 1 person. Likewise a similar definition 
is contained in the other agricultural programs mentioned above. It appears 
reasonable to assume that Congress, in adopting the provision in question, had 
in mind the definition of the word “producer” and the word “farm” as used in 
the 1956 and 1957 acreage reserve programs and other agricultural programs 
and intended the $3,000 limitation to apply to each such producer on each such 
farming unit. In explanation of the term “producer” as used in the provision 
in question, Senator Mundt, one of the conferees, made the following statement 
on the floor of the Senate: 

“What we were trying to do * * * was to establish a ceiling to avoid unduly 
large payments to a single farm operation. 

“So I think it should be established in the Record here and now that what we 
had in mind in conference was really a $3,000 limitation on a single farm opera- 
tion or on a single farm; that it is the producer we have in mind, rather than 
a farm owner who might own several farms. In my own State of South Da- 
kota, frequently there are widows who support themselves from the income of 
2, 3, or 4 pieces of property which they rent on shares to different tenants. 

“T should like to establish with the chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Appropriations the fact that we were not trying to discriminate 
among tenants; we were thinking in terms of the producer, as that word applies 
to the operator of a single farm, rather than to the individual who might own 
several farms, and thereby, by working out some acreage reserve contract with 
one tenant farmer, preclude himself from participating with other tenants on 
different farms to the disadvantage of those other tenants” (Congressional 
Record, August 1, 1957, p. 12105). 

Another factor is the significant difference between the language used by 
Congress in establishing a $2,500 limitation in the same act in connection with 
the appropriation for the agricultural conservation program. The language 
used by Congress in connection with such appropriation provided that no partici- 
pant shall receive more than $2,500. The term “participant” has been used by 
Congress in the same connection in previous appropriation acts and it has been 
construed to mean that the limitation applies to a person with respect to all farms 
in which he has an interest. It appears that Congress by the use of the word 
“producer” in connection with the soil-bank appropriation rather than the word 
‘“narticipant” clearly meant to distinguish between the two programs. 

The interpretation which we propose to place upon the provision in question 
would aid substantially in carrying out an effective acreage reserve program 
for 1958. The application of the provision to all farms in which a person has an 
interest would, we believe, operate to prevent the Department from obtaining 
enough participation in the program to achieve the acreage reserve goals for the 
major commodities covered by the Soil Bank Act. 

In order to aid you in your determination, we have set forth the following 
examples: 

1. A owns three farms, each of which he rents on a share basis to a tenant who 
operates the farm. Each farm has allotments for wheat, corn, and rice. The 
producers (A and the respective tenant) on each farm wish to participate in the 
acreage reserve program with respect to all three commodities. In the absence 
of the $3,000 limitation, A’s share of the total compensation for each farm would 
be $1.500 or a total of $4,500 for the 3 farms. Each of the tenants would receive 
$3,000 in compensation for each farm. It is our view that the $3,000 limitation 
would not affect A’s right to receive $1,500 for each farm or a total of $4,500 for 
the 3 farms, or each tenant’s right to receive $3,000. 

2. A owns three separate farms and operates them himself using hired labor 
rather than renting them to a tenant-operator. Each farm has allotments for 
wheat, corn, and rice. With respect to each farm, A wishes to place all 3 com- 
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modities in the program. In the absence of the $3,000 limitation, A’s total com- 
pensation with respect to all commodities for each farm would be $2,000. It is 
our view that the $3,000 limitation would not affect A’s right to receive $2,000 
for each farm or a total of $6,000 for the 3 farms. 

3. A owns 3 separate farms and operates them himself with the aid of 3 share- 
croppers on each farm. Each farm has allotments for wheat, corn, and rice. 
The producers (A and the 3 sharecroppers) on each farm wish to participate in 
the acreage reserve program with respect to all 3 commodities. In the absence 
of the $3,000 limitation, A’s share of the total compensation for each farm would 
be $1,500 or a total of $4,500 for the 3 farms. Each of the sharecroppers would 
receive $750. It is our view that the $3,000 limitation would not affect A’s right 
to receive $1,500 for each farm or a total of $4,500 for the three farms, or each 
sharecropper’s right to receive $750. 

4. Assume the same facts as those set forth in the first example above, except 
that in the absence of the $3,000 limitation A’s share of the total compensation 
for each farm would be $20,000 and each tenant’s share wou!d be $40,000. It is 
our view that under the $3,000 limitation, A and each tenant would be limited 
to $3,000 in compensation for each farm. 

We would appreciate receiving your decision at the earliest possible moment 
since it is urgent that the signup period for winter wheat agreements begin in 
the next 2 weeks, and it will be necessary to inform our State and county com- 
mittees of the proper application of the $3,000 limitation prior thereto. If you 
so desire, we would be glad to confer with you or your representatives at any 
time on this matter. Enclosed are copies of the regulations governing the 1956 
and 1957 acreage reserve programs and the conservation reserve program. 

Sincerely yours, 





Marvin L. McLarn, 
Assistant Secretary. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, August 26, 1957. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: On August 9, 1957, the Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Marvin L. McLain, requested our decision concerning the meaning of the 
word “producer” as used in the limitation on the funds made available for the 
acreage reserve program under the Soil Bank Act, contained in the Department 
of Agriculture and Farm Credit Administration Appropriation Act, 1958, Public 
Law 85-118, approved August 2, 1957, (71 Stat. 338). The appropriation limita- 
tion involved, in pertinent part, reads as follows: 

“Provided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be used to formu- 
late and administer an acreage reserve program which would result * * * in 
total compensation being paid to any one producer in excess of $3,000 with re- 
spect to the 1958 crops.” 

Subtitle A, title I of the Soil Bank Act, Public Law 540, approved May 28, 
1956 (70 Stat. 188, 189), provides that under the acreage reserve program 
producers shall be compensated for reducing their acreage of certain basic com- 
modities below their farm acreage allotments or farm base acreage. Section 
105 (a) of the act provides that the rate of compensation payable to producers 
for participation in the program shall be at such rate or rates as the Secretary 
of Agriculture determines will provide producers with a fair and reasonable 
return for reducing their acreage. Section 124 authorizes the Secretary to 
prescribe such regulations as he determines necessary to carry out the program. 

Your Department takes the position that the Congress intended the $3,000 
limitation to apply to each producer with respect to a particular farming unit, 
rather than to operate as a ceiling on the amount of compensation that can be 
paid to him for all farms in which he may have an interest. The effect of the 
construction contended for is to apply the limitation to each farm separately 
so that a producer having an interest, for example, in 3 separate farms could 
receive as much as $3,000 for each farm or a total of not to exceed $9,000. The 
letter sets forth several other examples of payments, so far as concerns such 
interpretation of the limitation, as an aid in our determination of the matter. 

In support of that position the Department points out that while the enabling 
act contains no statutory definition of the term “producer,” the administrative 
regulations governing the 1956 and 1957 acreage reserve programs, as well as the 
conservation reserve program (subtitle B), defines it to mean any person who is 
an owner or a landlord, cash tenant, standing-rent tenant, fixed-rent tenant, share 
tenant, or sharecropper. Also, that a similar definition is contained in the regula- 
tions on the agricultural-conservation program, the price-support programs, and 
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the acreage allotment and marketing-quota programs. Under that definition, the 
Department contends that it is necessary to look to each farming unit to determine 
whether a person is a producer, and that the term “producer” has no meaning 
thereunder except as it relates to a particular farm. The word “farm” is defined 
in the referred-to regulations as meaning all adjacent or nearby farm or range- 
land under the same owner which is operated by one person. Thus, the Assistant 
Secretary expresses the view that the Congress, in adopting the provision in ques- 
tion, had in mind the definition of the words “producer” and “farm” as used in the 
1956 and 1957 acreage reserve programs and other agricultural programs and 
intended that the $3,000 limitation apply to each such producer on each such farm- 
ing unit. 

In further support of this view, the Assistant Secretary quotes the following 
statements made on the floor of the Senate (Congressional Record, dated August 
1, 1957, p. 12105) by Senato Mundt one of the conferees of the committee of 
conference on the Department of Agriculture appropriation bill, 1958, and con- 
eurred in by Senator Russell, spokesman for the managers on the part of the Sen- 
ate, during consideration of that part of the report of the committee of conference 
relating to the limitation in question. 

“What we were trying to do * * *was to establish a ceiling to avoid unduly 
large payments to a single farm operation. 

“So I think it should be established in the Record here and now that what we 
had in mind in conference was really a $3,000 limitation on a single farm opera- 
tion or on a single farm; that it is the producer we have in mind, rather than a 
farm owner who might own several farms. In my own State of South Dakota 
frequently there are widows who support themselves from the income of 2, 3, or 4 
pieces of property which they rent on shares to different tenants. 

“I should like to establish with the chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Appropriations the fact that we are not trying to discriminate 
among tenants; we were thinking in terms of the “producer,” as that word applies 
to the operator of a single farm, rather than to the individual who might own 
several farms, and thereby, by working out some acreage reserve contract with 
one tenant farmer, preclude himself from participating with other tenants on 
different farms, to the disadvantage of those other tenants.” 

The primary question here involved is whether the limitation quoted above on 
the use of funds made available to the Department of Agriculture to carry out the 
acreage reserve program of the Soil Bank Act inhibits your department, during 
the fiscal year 1958, from paying “to any one producer in excess of $3,000 with 
respect to the 1958 crops.’ Of course, there can be no more convincing evidence 
of the purpose of a statute than the words by which the legislature undertakes to 
give expression to its wishes; and, on first examination of the provision, there 
would appear to be no doubt that payments to any one producer aggregating in 
excess of $3,000 regarding the1958 crops would be contrary to the restriction and, 
therefore, legally improper. 

However, in view of the contention of your department that such an interpreta- 
tion of the limitation would operate to prevent it from obtaining sufficient par- 
ticipation in the acreage reserve program to achieve the acreage reserve goals 
for the major commodities covered by the Soil Bank Act, a result certainly not 
intended by the Congress; and in the light of the arguments and evidence ad- 
vanced to support the department’s position on the matter, we have carefully 
examined the legislative history of the enabling legislation as well as the appro- 
priation limitation here involved in order to ascertain the congressional intent of 
the proviso. 

As indicated by the Assistant Secretary the Soil Bank Act does not itself define 
“producer” but it is clear from the text that the term is used to denote a person 
who raises agricultural crops and puts them in a condition for market. (See 
Saucho v. Bowie, 93 F. 2d 323, 326.) As thus used the term clearly is not limited 
to land owners but comprehends in addition, tenants and sharecroppers as defined 
in the referred-to administrative regulations. If any further support for this 
view is needed, it may be found in the provisions of section 122 of the act (70 Stat. 
197), wherein the Secretary of Agriculture is directed to provide adequate safe- 
guards to protect the interests of tenants and sharecroppers in respect of pay- 
ments made under the acreage reserve program. 

Under this description of “producer” there remains for consideration whether 
the Congress intended, by the proviso in question, to limit the amount of com- 
pensation payable to him for all farms in which he may have an interest, or 
whether it was intended to limit the compensation payable to producers for a 
single-farm operation. 
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The proviso was first introduced as an amendment to the cited appropriation on 
the floor of the House by Representative Reuss. (See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
May 15, 1957, pp. 6182, 6183.) The amount of the limitation, namely, $5,000 was 
changed to $2,500 on amendment of Representative Abbitt, and, as amended, was 
agreed to and passed. The following statement by Representative Reuss, quoted 
from page 6183, summarizes the attitude of the House of Representatives on the 
debate of the proviso. 

“As the report of the Committee on Appropriations at page 26 well states: The 
principal justification for the acreage-reserve program is to restore to the farmer 
some of the income he has lost through reduced prices and acreage. 

“Now, this $5,000 limitation to any one farm producer means that Government 
help go where it is needed, not where it is not needed. Aid to the large-scale 
combination producer simply increases the tendency away from the family-sized 
farm, a tendency which has already gone much too far. * * *” 

The Senate Committee on Appropriations in reporting out the bill increased 
the amount of the limitation to $5,000. The committee of conference settled on 
$3,000 which was agreed to and passed by both Houses. The above-quoted state- 
ments by Senator Mundt reflect the attitude of the Sénate on the application of 
the proviso. 

Thus, the legislative history of the proviso discloses that the Congress, in decid- 
ing upon the $3,000 acreage reserve payment ceiling to producers, thereby intended 
to discontinue the large payments made to a single-farm operation without in 
any way discriminating against farm-tenant operators. Such being the case 
the limitation may be given effect only by regarding it as applicable to a single- 
farm operation and each operator thereof. 

In view of the foregoing comments, you are advised that we concur in the 
understanding of your Department that the Congress considered the applicability 
of the $3,000 limitation to each producer regarding a particular farming unit, 
rather than as a ceiling on the amount of compensation that can be paid to him 
for all farms in which he may have an interest. The acreage reserve payment 


illustrations outlined in the letter are based upon this understanding and appear 
unobjectionable. 


Sincerely yours, 
FRANK H. WEITZEL, 
Assistant Comptroller General of the United States. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. Wuirren. I would respectfully differ with the construction 
which the Comptroller General has given. We are all familiar with 
the intent of the original act; it was to take land out of production. 

I would say, however, in my opinion that, when the Congress 
adopted the amendment limiting the payment per producer, quite 
definitely that changed the intent of the act to one of something of a 
relief payment, in line with certain other actions that were taken on 
other laws. Particularly is that true since the basis for the limitation 
were the large amounts that were paid as shown by our prior investi- 
gation. 


FINDINGS OF INVESTIGATION ON ADMINISTRATION OF PROGRAM 


This year we have had another investigation, and I would like to 
include in the record at this point the findings of our investigation as 
to how the program is presently being administered in some areas. 

(The material is as follows:) 


(a) Baughman farm interests.—In 1957 payments totaling $346,546.56 were 
made under the acreage reserve program to various afliliated and interrelated 
firms which the staff designates as Baughman Farm interests. These firms 
operate in Colorado and Kansas, under the names of John W. Baughman I’arms 
Co., J. W. Baughman Farms Co., the Estate of John W. Baughman, J. W. B. 
Farms, Baughman Land Co., and other similar titles. While the staff recognizes 
these to be independent entities, since they are interrelated and affiliated, the 
staff considered the payments to the individual firms as payments to the same 
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interests. The total payments made to the Baughman Farm interests consisted 
of $321,261.40 in acreage reserve program payments in the State of Colorado, 
and $25,285.16 for acreage reserve program participation in Kansas. 

These firms, which have headquarters in Liberal, Kans., own vast amounts of 
land in the States of Colorado and Kansas which is farmed by tenants who 
operate on a share basis, generally of one-quarter—three-quarter or one-third— 
two-thirds, with the tenant receiving the larger proportion of the share. 

In the State of Colorado, 337 operators of Baughman land executed agree- 
ments in 6 counties of the State. The farms represented by these agreements 
consisted of 255,063 acres. The operators of these farms had a total wheat 
allotment of 85,179.6 acres and placed 73,929.1 acres in the acreage reserve pro- 
gram, or 87 percent of their entire allotment. These agreements called for 
compensation of $1,114,152.22. The tenants’ share of this compensation was 
$792,890.82 and the Baughman share $321,261.40. The extent of the Baughman 
participation in Colorado under the 1957 acreage reserve program winter wheat 
program will be seen in detail in the schedule on the following page. 

In addition to the $321,261.40 for the Baughman interests received in Colorado, 


the payments to Baughman in Kansas amounted to $25,285.16. These payments 
resulted from 40 Baughman operators placing 4,446.5 acres in the acreage reserve 
program out of a total allotment of 4,640.4 acres. 

(b) Garvey farms and family interests-——Payments totaling $318,734.29 were 
mate to Garvey Farms of Colby, Kans., and to individual members of the Garver 
family. Although individual payments were made to Garvey Farms and to 
members of the family, since the ultimate recipients were members of the firm 
or members of the family, the staff considered all payments as having gone to 
one interest. 

This firm also owns large tracts of land in the States of Colorado and Kansas. 
It does not operate the land on a tenant basis, but utilizes hired help in its farm 
operations. Therefore, the firm receives the full amount of each acreage reserve 
agreement executed. The operations of the firm in Colorado are coordinated in 
the Kiowa County ASC office. In 1957 the firm executed agreement No. 780 in 
Kiowa County, placing 18,608 acres in the acreage reserve program out of a total 
allotment of 21,216 acres, or 88 percent of the entire allotment. The rate of 
payment for each acre was $10.62, and the amount of the contract was $197,- 
616.96. The contract indicated that Garvey Farms would receive $196,971.79 and 
the balance of $645.17 would go to owners of small tracts of land adjoining the 
Garvey land operated by Garvey Farms. 

In Kansas the Garvey Farms conducted its operations in Thomas, Greeley, Wal- 
lace, Sherman, and Logan Counties. All of the farms in the various counties, 
with the exception of Greeley County, are administered by the Thomas County 
ASC office at Colby, Kans. The soil bank records of Thomas County indicate 
that, under agreement No. 448, Garvey Farms entered 5,568 acres in the 1957 
winter wheat acreage reserve program out of a combined wheat allotment of 
8,860. The payment rate was $20.40 per acre, and the contracts called for maxi- 
mum compensation of $113,587.20. This payment was made to the firm and vari- 
ous members of the Garvey family. 

In Greeley County, the firm executed agreement No. 333, placing 458 acres in 
the 1957 winter wheat acreage reserve program out of a total allotment of 93 
acres. The rate of payment was $17.85 and the contracts called for maximum 
compensation of $8,175.30. The combined payments of the contracts in Kansas 
was $121,762.50. Mr. Harold Hobbick, office manager, Thomas County ASC office, 
advised that it was his opinion that the Garvey Farms participated so heavily 
in the 1957 acreage reserve program because there had been a drought for the 
past 5 years, and that, at the time of the signup, the outlook for 1957 was no 
better. In effect, the contracts were executed to utilize the acreage reserve pro- 
gram as drought protection or insurance. 

In Colorado, ASC officials advised the staff that the drought history in south- 
eastern Colorado was the cause for not only the heavy participation of both 
Garvey Farms and Baughman Farms but also heavy participation in general 
in the area. A review of the crop production for this area of Colorado as set 
forth previously in this report confirms these statements. One official in Colo- 
rado stated that the main emphasis placed on the program by Washington ap- 
peared to him to be purely dollar emphasis and not production emphasis. He 
explained that the main question repeated to him was “How many dollars have 
heen signed up?” rather than “How much actual production are you buying? 
He said that it appeared to him that the success of the program was gaged on 
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the amount of dollar participation rather than the realistic objective of the 
statute, namely, how much actual production has been purchased to ease the 
surplus situation. 

In the May 31, 1957, issue of the U. S. News & World Report, in an article cap- 
tioned “The Official View on How ‘Soil Bank’ is Working,’ Secretary Benson 
stated : 

“Any sound evaluation of the ‘soil bank’ must start with an understanding of 
the basic purpose for which it was enacted. Aimed directly at accumulated 
surplus, the acreage reserve offers producers of basic crops an opportunity to 
reduce current production of these crops without loss of net income. 

“Since the soil bank was designed to take acres out of production, it does not 
matter, under the purpose of the act, whether 100 farmers take out 10 acres each 
or whether 1 farmer takes out 1,000 acres—the net result in either case will be 
the taking out of production of 1,000 acres. 

“We may be surprised that a single Kansas wheat farmer received over $61,000 
in soil-bank payments, but we must remember that, if this same farmer had 
grown his normal wheat crop, the Commodity Credit Corporation would have 
been obliged to extend him a nonrecourse loan of around $102,000. Furthermore, 
if the market did not rise above the loan value, CCC would also acquire the wheat 
and would be faced with the additional expense of warehousing and of selling 
or disposing of it in some other fashion.” 

The payment referred to in the article was made to Garvey Farms under 
contract No. 484, executed in the Kiowa County office on July 19, 1956. Accord- 
ing to the contract, 10,267.5 acres of land were placed in the 1956 wheat acreage 
reserve program at the rate of $6 an acre, the disaster rate. The staff does not 
object to large payments being made to producers. The staff emphasizes the 
point that each dollar spent under the acreage reserve program should purchase 
a dollar’s worth of production. From the crop history reported in the previous 
schedules reflecting the yield per planted and harvested acre in Colorado for 
1956, the Garvey Farms had but slim hope of realizing its normal wheat pro- 
duction when it executed the contract on July 19, 1956. This is indicated by the 
fact that the producer was willing to accept a payment based on the rate of $6 
an acre. 

The staff does not know how much actual production was purchased under the 
1957 acreage reserve program by paying the Baughman and Garvey interests 
approximately $666,000. However, the information supplied previously in the 
report indicates that they were not financially hurt by “taking a gamble” in soil 
bank. 

(c) In Pinal County in Arizona 6 cotton contracts were executed calling for 
compensation in excess of $50,000. These 6 contracts totaled approximately 

546,000 out of a total county program of approximately $2.6 million, or roughly 
20 percent of the value of the 273 agreements executed in the county. The per- 
tinent details of these large contracts are as follows: 





| 
Agree- 1957 allot- | Acreage re- Compensa- 
ment Operator ment jserve program tion 
No. | 
| Acres 
{John Fr. Nutt_.- aos ] | 
1¥ |{Blackland Farms! 1, 433. 5 1,433.5 | $207, 857. 50 
{Ranch Tierra Prieta ! | | 
65 | Farmers Investment Co 1, 714.3 514.3 | 74, 573. 00 
317 | American Christian Institute -__. 553. 7 553. 7 73, 088. 40 
51 | Sherrill & LaFollette. 1, 508. 9 452.7 71, 526. 60 
110 | Glen H. Shay 421.2 421.2 66, 549. 60 
101 | Chui Chiuschu Ranches, Inc 564. 4 282. 2 51, 924. 80 
Total 6, 196. 0 3, 657.6 545, 519. 90 


1 John F. Nutt is also president of these organizations. 


With respect to the above contracts, Stanley Snitzer, vice chairman, Pinal 
County committee, stated that, in his opinion, the acreage reserve program funds 
purchased production but not one of the above producers entered the program for 
the purpose of reducing cotton surplus. He said for years these large producers 
desired to rearrange and level their land, but they were unable to do so because 
they could not afford to take the land out of production. He said that the acre- 
age reserve program furnished them with a golden opportunity to do this and 
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still get paid their profit margin for the cotton which they would have produced. 
He said it was his opinion the improvement resulting from rebuilding the land 
would be reflected in increased cotton production in 1958. 

(d) The staff’s inquiry included an examination of the operations of the Pima 
County ASC office. This office administers the ASC programs, including the 
acreage reserve program, for Pima and Santa Cruz counties. A recapitulation 
of the acreage reserve program participation for both counties is as follows: 














‘ei 
Pima | Santa Cruz Total 
Riniiglaaioag agai = . wi ‘ = | = 
Acreage reserve program agreements oe abet 38 | 15 53 
Acres placed in acreage reserve program ictal ebainw 4, 088. 8 1, 148.7 5, 237. 5 
Total compensation _- ‘ deg kéenibeeRacaimintats $524, 815. 90 $130, 664. 60 $655, 480. 50° 








Mr. R. P. Inskeep, office manager of the Pima-Santa Cruz Counties ASC office, 
advised that the participation in Pima County was primarily caused by a cotton 
disease known as wilt which appeared in Pima County. He stated that the acre- 
age reserve program participation enabled the producers to combat this disease 
and rehabilitate their soil for future production. He said, however, there was 
very little wilt in Santa Cruz County. 

Mr. Inskeep provided the staff with copies of all contracts executed by pro- 
ducers calling for payments in excess of $50,000. Since 1 of these producers 
executed 2 contracts, 1 of which was less than $50,000, it is included in the sub- 
sequent schedule in order to show the full amount of compensation due this pro- 
ducer for his participation. The contracts and the pertinent data are as follows: 





Name Allotment | Acres placed Rate Compensa- 
in reserve tion paid 
Harris Ranches, Inc---- én sib -| 1, 666 | 1, 666 $126 $209, 701. 80 
Dn.! a 38 | 38 139 5, 282. 00 
E. R. Clark & Sons and Baca Float Ranch, Inc | 650 | 650 | 121 78, 650. 00 
Bing K. Wong.._..-.-- 2 sated oa 1, 500 | 450 | 126 | 56, 700.00 
Total : Sethe sitet oe tabi wa 3, 854 DOOR bis cei sacinn 350, 333. 80 


1 This producer identical with lst producer listed. 


In connection with the above contracts, the soil-bank agreement which was 
probably most highly publicized during the year was that involving Harris 
Ranches, Ine., of which Jack Harris is president. In view of the unusual nature 
of Mr. Harris’ operations, the details of his agreements are being set forth. 

(1) Harris Ranches, Inc., Jack Harris, president—On February 27, 1957, 
Harris Ranches, Inc., Sahuarita, Ariz., executed agreement No. 47 placing 
499.8 acres of a total cotton allotment of 1,666 acres in the 1957 ARP for 
maximum compensation of $62,754.30. On March 5, 1957, this contract was 
amended, increasing the acreage to the full amount of the allotment, or 1,666 
acres. This amended contract called for maximum compensation of $209,701.80, 

On February 27, 1957, Harris Ranches, Inc., executed agreement No. 48 
placing in the 1957 ARP 11.4 acres of land at a rate of $139 per acre. On 
March 5, 1957, this contract was amended, increasing the acreage to the full 
amount of the allotment, or 38 acres. The amended contract called for maxi- 
mum compensation of $5,282. A summary of the above information indicates 
the following pertinent information with respect to the two contracts: 





Agreement Number of Rate per Maximum 
Date number acres acre compen- 
sation 
Mar. 5, 1957__ Seteste es dient . 47 amended ___| 1, 666 1 $126 $209, 701. 80 
Do. shies hati ate - ae .| 48 amended. __ 38 | 139 | 5, 282. 00 
—_ — - _—— ss —_—_— 
- ies SE . jigs Gnesi apse — 1, 704 2 2 214, 983, 80 








117 acres at rate of $113.40. 
2 Payment made June 24, 1957. 
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In addition to the above payments, Jack Harris, Inc., received $21,661 for 
participating in the wheat acreage reserve program in California. 

The staff's inquiry showed that on March 15, 1957, or 10 days after the 
above-mentioned contracts were finally amended, Carl E. Teeter, Arizona State 
administrative officer, advised the director of the Southwest area, CSS, Wash- 
ington, D. C., that the Pima County committee had heard rumors that this pro- 
ducer intended to acquire another farm in the Maricopa County, Ariz., and plant 
over 4,000 acres of cotton in excess of the allotment. 

Mr. Teeter pointed out in his memorandum that, if the rumors proved cor- 
rect, there would be considerable criticism of the program and, therefore, advice 
was requested as to whether there was any provision in the program which 
would prevent such action on the part of the producer. 

On March 20, 1957, Forest W. Beall, director of the Southwest area, CSS, 
forwarded a letter to Mr. Teeter, the pertinent paragraphs of which are as 
follows: 

“Under the regulations there is nothing you can do to prevent this operation 
provided the two farms are separate and distinct units under your farm defi- 
nition. 

“This is an unfortunate circumstance, but it appears there is nothing we 
can do to prevent it at this time.” 

On March 26, 1957, Mr. Teeter directed a memorandum to the Pima County 
ASC office which advised that, under the cotton program, each farm stands 
alone. Under the acreage reserve program, performance On one farm covered 
by contract will be paid for regardless of plantings on other farms of the op- 
erator. He stated that the Arizona State office had been informed by Washing- 
ton that the regulations do not support disapproval of a contract on one farm 
because of overplanting on another. He further advised that, under Commodity 
Credit Corporation loan provisions, Cotton produced on a farm without excess 
acreage is eligible, even though the operator has planted excess acreage on 
another farm, and production on the farm with excess acreage would not be 
eligible. 

On October 21, 1957, CSS advised that the Maricopa County ASC committee 
had established that the Jaresa Cotton Co., of which Jack Harris is president, 
had planted 4,639.5 acres of cotton on its farm. Since the firm did not have a 
cotton allotment on the farm, marketing quota penalties were levied. These 
penalties amounted to $965,595.94, based upon the establishment by the county 
committee of a normal yield for cotton of 1,125 pounds an acre at the penalty 
rate of 18.5 cents a pound. 

Mr. Carl Teeter advised this staff that he was unfamiliar with the reasons 
why Harris would place land in the soil bank in one county at 143 cents a 
pound and then plant penalty cotton in another county at a penalty rate of 18.5 
cents a pound. The Congressional Record of July 22, 1957, contained an item 
relative to Harris’ activities which was published in the Fresno Bee for July 
17, 1957. In replying to criticism levied against him by Congressman Udall of 
Arizona, Harris was quoted as stating, among other things: 

“Make it plain that I’m against Government controls and supports. We ought 
to be able to compete on the world market. 

“T was hoping this 4,500 acres I’m farming outside the program would show 
how silly the program is and how unnecessary it is.” 

He also advised the newspaper reporter in question that, based on the assump- 
tion that cotton would sell for 36 cents a pound and he paid 18.5 cents penalty, 
he would have a balance of 17.5 cents on which to operate. He said that he 
could just about do it, but that it would not leave him any profit. He further 
explained that since he was also a cotton ginner, he would make money ginning 
the cotton. 

Section 485.232 of the soil bank regulations, which was in effect during 1957, 
and the language of which was set forth also in the 1956 acreage reserve program 
regulations, states: 

“No producer entering into an agreement with the Secretary hereunder shall 
employ any scheme or device which would tend to defeat the purpose of the 
agreement.” 

A question was directed to the Soil Bank Division as to why section 485.232 
did not apply in this matter. On December 2, 1957, CSS furnished a memo- 
randum with respect to the above question, the following pertinent portions of 
which are set forth: 

“The Soil Bank Act, while providing for compliance with allotments on the 
farm covered by an agreement, does nut require cross compliance as among 
farms. 
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“In formulating the terms and conditions of the acreage reserve program, 
the Department gave consideration to the inclusion of a provision which would 
have required a producer who entered into an acreage reserve agreement cover- 
ing one farm to comply with acreage limitations for other farms in which he 
had an interest. It was decided not to adopt such a requirement due to the 
administrative difficulty of policing such a provision. The soil bank program, 
as well as the acreage allotment and marketing quota programs, is administered 
at the local level by county ASC committees operating in each county, whereas 
producers may have interests in farms located in different counties or different 
States. It was, therefore, decided that each farm would stand on its own and 
that the activities of a producer on one farm would not affect his right to pay- 
ment under an acreage reserve agreement covering another farm. 

“Having considered specifically the question of cross compliance as among 
farms, and having decided not to adopt such a requirement, the Department 
did not intend the general provision in section 485.232 against schemes or devices 
to apply to such cases. 

“As a result of the activities of Mr. Harris, it was decided in formulating the 
1958 acreage-reserve program to adopt the specific provision in section 485.328 
of the 1958 regulations to prevent the recurrence of a similar situation. 

“It should be noted that a marketing-quota penalty of $965,595.94 has been 
paid with respect to the excess cotton produced on the Maricopa County farm. 
Such a penalty would in most cases be sufficient to deter production of excess 
cotton.” 

The Soil Bank Division also provided this staff with the regulations for the 
1958 acreage-reserve program. The language of section 485.328 relative to 
schemes or devices to defeat purpose of agreement is as follows: 

“No producer entering into an agreement with the Secretary hereunder shall 
employ any scheme or device which would tend to defeat the purpose of the 
agreement. It shall be considered a scheme or device to defeat the purpose of 
the agreement for a producer having an agreement for a commodity on one farm 
to exceed the allotment for the commodity on another farm if he exceeds sub- 
stantially the acreage normally devoted to the commodity on such farm.” 

A review of this section compared with section 485.232 in the 1957 regulations 
indicates that the first sentence of the regulation is identical in both sections. 
However, under the 1958 regulations, a new sentence has been added as indi- 
eated previously. In commenting on the changes in this regard, CSS advised on 
December 9, 1957: 

“This change is designed to deny compensation under an acreage-reserve agree- 
ment for the reduction of acreage of a commodity below the allotment if this 
reduction is being offset by substantially increasing the acreage of that com- 
modity on another farm.” 

It seems to this staff that the 1957 regulations were explicit and should have 
precluded the Harris situation: however, it did not do so for the reasons ad- 
vanced by CSS. A review of the 1958 regulations in this regard indicates that 
the enforcement of the specific regulation depends upon the definition of the 
words “substantially” and “normally.” It further seems that the problem of 
policing cross compliance is still inherent in the new regulation. However, the 
effectiveness of the new regulation can be judged only by its application in next 
year’s program. 

(e) In Fresno County, cotton producers placed approximately 25,000 acres in 
the program, calling for compensation of $2.5 million. A review of the cotton 
agreements indicated that 10 of them which were in excess of $25,000 totaled 
$465,589, or about 20 percent of the entire participation in the county. A tabu- 
lation of these contracts indicating the acreage involved and the compensation is 
as follows: 


. 
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Agree- ; 1957 1957 Maximum 
ment Name of participant allotment ARP acres | compensa- 
No. tion 
37 | Hammond Ranch, Inc.-..................._.- dialled 1, 326.8 663. 4 $82, 261. 60 
RB OO we OO eee er ea ir 1, 318. 5 | 395. 5 66, 839. 50 
134 | Broadview Farms, Inc.__._........___. i Gitsb cele 933. 8 443.0 50, 059. 00 
Sh, SOI Tilia: RO ini Dees scents tates tte 314.3 | 314.3 42, 744. 80 
422 | McCarthy & Hildebrand. --.........-.....-........- 1, 073.1 473.1 42, 579. 00 
I a a es ai 818. 2 | 245. 5 41, 489. 50 
a 0 av I INL tecen. nicnessanlabeiinen eid kta RRd aed 535. 4 75.0 40, 425. 00 
977 | John and Alex Kochergen.___..............-___-..-. 253. 0 253. 0 39, 974. 00 
TO ee | meied | 601. 4 280. 4 31, 685. 20 
ee a ee a eae 305. 9 305. 9 27, 531. 00 
| eileen -eetepenileiiiiets Milla ieliatee teitlin 
POU ci ttigee couch, saeca omen eteiee 7, 480.4 | 3, 649. 1 465, 588. 60 
| | 





The rate of payment per acre with respect to the above contracts ranged 
from $90 an acre to a high of $169 an acre. ASC personnel stated that the 
above producers apparently considered the factors involved and decided that it 
would be best from their standpoint to participate in the program to the degree 
indicated above. They stated there was no question in their mind that the 


payment of $465,589 to the above 10 producers purchased an equivalent amount 
of cotton production. They stated that all of the land involved was irrigated 
land and there were no hazards from the weather to induce them to join the 
program. They stated they believed that this participation would allow the 
producers to rest the land during the year. 

In Kern County 271 producers entered the:1957 cotton ARP, placing ap- 
proximately 5,850 acres in the program, calling for maximum compensation of 
approximately $747,000. In this county participation by large producers was 
also a feature. Four contracts in the county were in excess of $25,000, and the 
4 involved totaled more than $212,000. The largest payment in the county was 
made to Robert Pelletier, who placed half of his cotton allotment of 1,594.6 
acres in the program at a rate of $156 an acre. The 797.3 acres involved called 
for compensation of $124,378.80. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I would say further that the Comptroller General’s 
opinion does not say that you shall allow a single owner a number of 
shares of each $ $3,000. The Comptroller Gener: al went along with you 
in his opinion, as I construe it rather, than giving an affirmative inter- 
pretation. 


COMPARISON WITH AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Now, I would like to point out too that the nearest approach to a 
program of this kind is the agricultural conservation program. For 
years, the Congress in that program has announced a program each 
year for the following year; that is what we did in connection with 
acreage reserve. 

As I recall it, the Department heretofore, insofar as the agricul- 
tural conservation program is concerned, has in its announcements 
to the American farmers indicated that the rates of Federal contri- 
bution to certain producers in an area would be at a given rate, except 
that, if the signup exceeded the money for that program, the pay- 
ments would be scaled down to bring it within the announced program. 

I am giving this brief history because—according to Members of 
Congress and “the m: iny letters that we have—now we are faced with 
the situation that, after you made the first announcements on acre- 
age reserve, no reservation was made to keep the overall program 
within the limit of $500 million that was fixed by the Congress. You 
did not follow, so I am advised, the course that you have always 
followed with agricultural conservation programs. 
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ALLOCATIONS TO VARIOUS COMMODITIES 


Now, I would like to point out another section of the law in which 
it is prov ided what allocations shall be made to the various commod- 
ities. That is section 105, subsection (c), of the Soil Bank Act. 

I would like for that to be included in the record at this point. 
I will not read it in view of the fact that you gentlemen are all familiar 
with it. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 

Bao. 105. * * * 

(c) The total compensation paid producers for participating in the acreage 
reserve program with respect to any year’s crops shall not exceed $750,000,000, 
and with respect to any commodity for any year shall not exceed the amount 
shown below: Wheat, $375,000,000 ; cotton, $300,000,000; corn in the commercial 
corn-producing area, $300,000,000; peanuts, $7,000,000; rice, $23,000,000; and 
tobacco, $45,000,000. The total amount available for the acreage reserve pro- 
gram for any year’s crops shall be apportioned among the various commodities 
on the basis of the amounts required to achieve the reserve acreage goal for 
each commodity established under section 104. 

Mr. Wuirten. To sum up the situation, your actions to date for 
the 1958 program have been as follows: The program was announced 
on November 21, 1957, with the signup period from January 13, 1958, 
through March 7, 1958. This release set a goal of 11.5 to 14.5 million 
acres and announced a 10-percent premium over 1957 rates. 

On January 17, 1958, a temporary suspension of cotton signups 
was announced because of unexpectedly heavy signup in first few 
days. The announcement pointed out that the names of farmers not 
yet signed up were being placed on a register in county offices, and if 
additional funds became available they would be considered in the 
order in which listed on register. 

On January 22, 1958, State allocations for corn, rice, and tobacco 
were announced “because of larger than anticipated initial inter- 
age ?'s> 

On January 24, 1958, the Department announced that 4,616,859 
acres of cotton, corn, rice, and tobacco were signed up during first 
week of signup. This announcement pointed out that agreements 
total $240 million, of which $178.2 million is for cotton. 

On January 29, 1958, the Department announced that State com- 
mittees had — authorized to determine the method to be followed 
in each State in distributing of funds to farmers who want to par- 
ticipate. 

Now with that background, Mr. McLain, I wish you would describe 
what the situation is. May I say to start with that it has been 
reported to me, in many sections of the South they have had to call 
out the law due to the fact that so many people were trying to get in 
to sign up. They have had lines of farmers several hundred yards 
long trying to get in to sign up. 


Mr. McLarty. Thank you, Mr. Whitten. 


LIMITATION ON AMOUNT AVAILABLE FOR PROGRAM 


First of all, let me say that I think the record should show, and I 
know you would agree that this was so, that a year ago when we came 
before the Appropriations Committees in both branches of the Con- 


gress, we requested a program of $750 million for the 1958 acreage 
reserve. 
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Mr. Wuirren. I would not agree with you fully in that you were 
silent as to the program. If I am correct in my recollection of it, I 
do not think you will find a figure in your testimony or in the budget 
that. was submitted by the Department. 

It was silent as to that. But be that as it may, after the Congress 
in its wisdom put a limit on the amount of payment per producer, 
based on these great handouts of American money to a few farmers, 
certainly that was taken into consideration by those that might have 
fixed this ceiling of $500 million. Of course the House of Representa- 
tives cut the entire program out. 

In the conference betwen the Senate and the House, naturally, the 
$500 million was the maximum that could be considered. That was 
the most anybody could do, and the House conferees went along with 
the biggest amount that it was possible to include in the conference 
report. 

Mr. McLarty. Certainly, I do not question the wisdom of the Con- 
gress, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrren. I do lots of times, Mr. McLain. 

Mr. McLarn. You have the right to do it. We do not have. 

I think the record ought to be clear on the point though that our 
request in total indie ‘ated that we wanted this type of program. We 
thought it was justified in 1958. 

In fact, I appeared personally before a joint group which included 
Congressman Cannon and Congressman Taber to try to persuade 
them that we ought to move it back up; but then that is water over 
the dam, and there is nothing, we appreciate, that can be done about 
the past action. However, it was our testimony, because we wanted 
in 1958 to get this program really started and give it a real trial. 

It takes sometime for a program like this to be appreciated by 
farmers, and we thought it was entitled to what the Congress initially 
intended: a fair trial in 1958. 

But we only had the $500 million. When we started with the 
winter wheat signup, that signup did not materialize because of the 
moisture condition in the West, which was much better than in past 
years, of course. I think if you talk to people in Oklahoma, Kansas, 
and Texas, you will understand. 

They had trouble with the moisture for so long they wanted to get 
their land in production, and they did. 

In the fall signup, we took the money that was not used and tried 
to apportion it out equally among the spring-planted crops. Of course, 
you are familiar with the breakdown. 


PROGRAM ALLOCATIONS BY COMMODITIES 


Mr. Wuirrten. I would like to have those figures in the record and 
copies of any orders having to do with that. You refer to money, 
when what is involved is the share of the authorized program. Money 
for payment will be in the bill for the next fiscal year. 
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1958 acreage reserve program—Program allocations by commodities 





Commodity Commodity | 
Commodity maximum proration of | Allocation by 
provided by total program | commodities 
law limitation | 
Wheat ___- i ; ‘ $375, 000, 000 $179, 500, 000 | $100, 000, 000 
Cotton __- , 300, 000, 000 144, 000, 000 | 180, 000, 000 
Corn ; 300, 000, 000 144, 000, 000 | 180, 000, 000 
Rice ; 23, 000, 000 11, 600, 000 | 13, 000, 000 
Tobacco.-_- < : 45, 000, 000 21, 500, 000 | 27, 000, 000 
Peanuts___- ee 7, 000, 000 | a 
a —~--|- ——- 


Total. late “ ; 4 ‘on . 1, 050, 000, 000 eee | 500, 000, 000 


Mr. McLarn. We will be glad to do that, and backing up to the 
problems we had a year ago—that is, the program for 1957 crops—we 
started out with maximum limitations, and we had the same lines, 
Mr. Whitten, that we had this year. 

People kind of felt that it is going to be handled like sugar ration- 
ing, and they lined up. In fact, Senator Talmadge was very critical 
about what happened in his State. I do not know how that happened 
unless people just figured they wanted to get in first. 

After we had operated a little while last year, we found that in 
total, there was not going to be enough demand for all the funds we 
had. Wehad then a limitation of $750 million. 

This year because of the fal! wheat signup as it was and because we 
had been told in the field that the $3,000, as the Comptroller General 
was interpreting it, was going to affect the signup and at the urging 
of our field people, which included our State committees, we started 
out with the hopes that no State limitations would be necessary for any 
commodity, and we can furnish you a copy of the information and 
instructions that went out on that basis. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like for that to be in the record at this 
point. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


[State Acreage Reserve Handbook—(7-SB(58) )] 
Part 2. ALLOCATION AND CONTROL OF FUNDS 
14. ALLOCATION OF FUNDS 


Funds will be allocated to States by commodities. The State committee will 
allocate funds for a commodity to applicable counties. 

A. Automatic allocations.—It is believed that funds will be sufficient to cover 
all offered wheat acreage. Therefore, unless notified otherwise, State and county 
fund allocations for wheat will be considered as automatically equaling the 
amount obligated on signed agreements at the county level. If the State office 
is notified that rigid allocations are established for wheat during the signup 
campaign for either winter or spring wheat, paragraph B below will become 
operative. Counties shall be notified immediately of any change from automatic 
to rigid allocations. 

B. Rigid allocations —For commodities which could exhaust funds allocated 
for them nationally rigid allocations will be made to States, which shall be 
reallocated to counties. 

1. Separate rigid allocations shall be made to a county for each eligible com- 
modity in which any old farm allotments are established. Where a county has 
old farm allotments for more than one kind or type of tobacco recognized in 
the acreage reserve regulations, funds shall be allocated separately for each kind 
or type. 
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2. Rigid allocations to counties shall be by one of these methods : 

a. Announce that agreements may be signed, but delay making any allocation 
until a sufficient number of progress reports (weekly or oftener) have been re- 
ceived to indicate the probable pattern of participation in all counties. Then, 
when about 70 to 80 percent of the State allocation for the commodity has been 
obligated through signed agreements, notify each county of its allocation, based 
on funds currently obligated through signed agreements, and consideration of 
the amount obtained by multiplying the county allotment for old farms times 
the county compensation rate per acre. (Tobacco county compensation rates 
per acre are obtained by multiplying the county normal yield by the national 
rate per pound). Under this method, proper consideration for small farms is 
assured and a small State reserve should be ample; or 

b. Hold a larger State reserve and immediately apportion the remainder to 
counties primarily on the basis of the old farm county allotment times the 
county compensation rate per acre, with some upward adjustment, if desirable, 
for counties having a high proportion of small allotments. Additional alloca- 
tions should be made from the State reserve as required by the participation 
pattern as it develops later. 

ec. Under either method participation in 1957 should serve as a valuable guide 
where conditions affecting participation have not changed materially. 

3. Make certain that counties understand the method used and their responsi- 
bilities for control and reporting to the State office. 

4. The State office is not authorized to transfer funds from one crop, or kind 
or type of tobacco to another, but it may increase or decrease a county allocation 
by transfer from or to the State reserve for that commodity or kind or type of 
tobacco, subject to restrictions in 5 below. 

The State office, regardless of availability of funds, may not authorize 
counties to approve acreage reserve in excess of the applicable farm maximum 
limits until authority to do so is received from this Office. Therefore, until 
such authorization is received, increases in county allocations shall be limited 
to amounts needed to cover acreage offered within the farm maximum limits. 


15. CHANGES IN STATE FUND ALLOCATIONS. 

A. The State committee shall request the Soil Bank Division to increase the 
State fund allocation if the current allocation proves inadequate to cover the 
compensation of all acreage offered. 

B. Funds Not Needed.—If the State allocation exceeds the amount needed 
to cover all acreage offered within the State for a commodity, the Soil Bank 
Division shall be notified of the amount not needed as soon as possible so that 
it may be withdrawn for use elsewhere, if necessary. 

Mr. McLarty. We cautioned them that this might happen, because 
nobody knew. After that went out, we immediately began to realize 
that there was a terrific demand in the cotton area particularly , because 
of the poor quality crop that was harvested and later in the Corn 
Belt. ‘Therefore, we immediately called a halt to the operations and 
made our allocations and advised each State that they could handle 
the allocation either on the basis of first-come, first-served, or on a pro 
‘ata basis, and that they could figure out for themselves which would 
be most acceptable in their State. 

The only added thing was that provision that proceeded with this 
second alternative notice that would let us know how they planned 
to do it. 

Those instructions went out just as quickly after we realized that 
was necessary as possible. 

It has been our experience, and Mr. Manwaring can speak on this 
better than I, that there is a difference of opinion in the various States 
as to how this should be best handled; and I think he has a report 
on that. 

LIMITATION ON INDIVIDUAL PAYMENTS 


Now, I would just lke to say a word as to the $3,000 limitation, 
Mr. Whitten, because we, after the act was passed and after reading 
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and our General Counsel reading it carefully, and our Operating 
Division reading it carefully, the language of the act that is, and the 
wording that w ent out about it, were ‘not sure what it did mean. 

The fact is I think any fairminded person could read various 
passages of the statements made and could get two interpretations. 

did not want to proceed and Mr. Farrington did not want to 
proceed without knowing for sure what the Comptroller General 
meant, and so I think we did what you would expect us to do: Our 
General Counsel went to the Comptroller General for his clearance 
of what we thought was the proper interpretation of the language. 

Mr. Wuirren. Let us keep the record straight. I have asked that 
the findings on this point by our Appropri iations Committee investi- 
gation last year and this year be incorporated in this record. The 
Department wanted to continue without limitation, so that you could 
continue the program on an unlimited basis; is that not correct ? 

Mr. McLarn. No, sir 

Mr. Wuirren. You did not recommend any limitation or anything 
of that sort. The Congress has, in its wisdom, put a $3,000 limit 
on it. 

You immediately construed it, and asked the Comptroller General 
to go along with you, in such a way as to let you escape the $3,000 
limitation. In the face of the findings of our committee, of which 
you were advised, there was a request for the Comptroller General 
to go along with you, as I understand it. 

Mr. McLarty. Mr. Whitten, it was because of our desire to give an 
interpretation of what the act really meant that we went to the 
Comptroller General. 

It was not for the purpose of trying to avoid and circumvent it 

r do anything else. I think it is not quite fair to say that we had 
any desire to do anything else than what the Congress wanted us to do. 

Mr. Wurrren. I do not mean to infer any ulterior motive. How- 
ever, at the outset the Department let these tremendous sums be paid 
to certain people who in turn let production be encouraged in other 
areas. 

One exaggerated case was Arizona, I believe, where several hundred 
thousand dollars was paid out and used by the farmer to grow cotton. 

Mr. McLarty. All I can say to you Congressman W hitten, is that it 
was our desire to find out what the Congress meant and, as is customary, 
we went to the Comptroller General. 

Mr. Wuirren. I have a copy of a letter here dated August 9, 1957, 
from you to the Comptroller General, in which you state: 

It is our view that the $3,000 limitation should be applied to each producer's 
share of the compensation payable for all commodities with respect to a particular 


farming unit—i. e., farm—rather than to the compensation payable to him with 
respect to all farms in which he may have an interest. 


You construed it, and asked for approval, it appears to me. 

Mr. McLaty. That is the construction of our General Counsel, and 
I think you would say that before we went to the Comptroller General, 
we ought to put our own construc ‘tion on it. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am not saying you were right or wrong. It is my 
belief that the limitation imposed by the Congress constituted or 
called for a complete change in construction. 

Mr. Anpersen. May I interject at this point? 
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Mr. Wurrren. Yes, Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. AnperseN. Mr. Chairman, I want to make this clear that, in 
my Opinion, it was clearly the intent of the conferees that that limita- 
tion should apply to each producing unit, regardless of the number of 
producing units owned by any one man; arid I recall that Mr. McLain 
contacted me by telephone on that issue ‘to get my opinion of what the 
conferees did mean. 

Of course, in any dispute of this nature, I do not see any course 
open for anyone—the Comptroller General or anybody else—other 
than trying to determine what was clearly the intent of the Congress 
in enacting r the legislation. 

I believe that Mr. Horan will agree with me that that is his 
recollection of the intent of the conferees. 

Mr. Horan. That is right. 

Mr. McLain. You are saying that you upheld the decision of our 
General Counsel and the Comptroller General; is that not right? 

Mr. ANpERSEN. I say that decision was in line with the intent of the 
conferees, as I recall it in conference. . 
Mr. Wuirren. I would repeat again that I was speaking of my own 
belief. When you pass an act without limit for the purpose of taking 
out the most acreage you can, whomever it is from, and then when you 
put a $3,000 limitation on the amount paid each producer, it would 
”e my Opinion that you had changed the original intent of the act. I 
would think any number of farms might be included but a man own- 
ing a number of farms would be limited to $3,000, though each tenant 

on each farm could receive his share of the $3,000 for that farm. 

Mr. Anpersen. Now, Mr. Chairman, if you will permit a further 
enlargement of my viewpoint. 

Mr. Wuirren. ‘Yes, Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. Anpersen. I recollect that the conference took that view- 
point—that certainly it could be done in only 1 manner, and that is 
that the limitation should apply to the 1 farming unit, because if it 
did not, and if that limitation of $3,000 applied to 1 producer regard- 
less of how many farms he might own 

Mr. Horan. You mean an owner. 

Mr. Anpersen. Yes, thank you. One owner, regardless of how 
many farms he might own, then it would do an extreme injustice to 
the class we call tenant farmers. 

It would make it impossible for them to even come under the pro- 
gram in any way. I was talking to a gentleman from my district yes- 
terday who gave me that asa reason Ww hy he joined. 

He told me that he owned ‘ave farms, but that certainly he 
would never have permitted his tenants or partners in those particular 
farms to go into the program unless he could himself enjoy the same 
division upon each farm, regardless of the amount of money in his 
total investment in his number of farms. So, Mr. Chairman, I think 
that the construction of the Department of Agriculture in that regard 
was right. 

Mr. Wurrren, Well, the bill and committee report speak for them- 
selves. 

Mr. AnperseNn. That ismy opinion. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirten. I am not trying to belabor the point. Iam trying to 
determine the reasons behind the decision. You acted in line with the 
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Comptroller General, so there is no question but what legally you 
had the right to take that action. 

Proceeding further, I would like to know if you can give us any 
estimate as to how much of the available money from the ceiling was 
paid out by reason of that interpretation as against. what w ould have 
occurred if you had construed it otherwise, Mr. McLain. 

If that could be placed in the record, I would be glad to have it. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

No objective estimate of the possible additional funds paid out as a result 
of the application of the $3,000 limitation to separate farm units rather than 
some other construction of this limitation is available at this time. We do not 
know what the total signup will be since the deadline for some commodities is 
March 7, but preliminary reports indicate that final signup, plus offers by appli- 
eants on waiting registers, will materially exceed the size of the program au- 
thorized. Accordingly, we believe that all funds authorized would be com- 
mitted under either interpretation of the $3,000 limitation. 

Mr. Wuirren. You acted within your rights in following the Comp- 
troller’s opinion. 

Mr. McLatn. I would like to say only this other thing for the record, 
because we had talked to both sides of the conferees: I had only one 
desire in the decision we made, and that was to get the decision. 

That is why we took it to the Comptroller General. We were not 
prejudiced to do anything else. I had some personal views on the 
matter, but they did not enter into it, and any views of our operating 
people did not. 

It was our desire to carry out the meaning of Congress. 

Mr. Wuirren. You enjoy and deserve a record with this com- 
mittee for fair play. 


DIVISION OF FARMS TO COME WITHIN LIMIT 


Mr. Wuirren. Our investigation shows that many families and 
groups divided their land so as to get around this $3,000 limit, and the 
Department of Agriculture, even though they divided their lands for 
that purpose, went ahead and signed them up on the contract. 

Mr. McLarn. First of all, Mr. Whitten, I think there are no con- 
tracts signed whatever yet, with the exception of the fall wheat 
contracts. 

On spring contracts, all we have had is an application for the 
contract to be signed by the applicant. The counties have not executed 
these contracts yet. 

I think we ought to point out for the record that we sent out to our 
State and local committees a directive in which we told them that if 
there was any monkeybusiness that went on, it could not be tolerated. 

If you have any evidence that that has been violated, we want to 
know about it, and we will do something about it. 

Mr. Wuitten. We are glad to have that information. We will see 
that this investigator’s report is made available to you. 


ORIGINAL FUNDS TO VARIOUS COMMODITIES 


Mr. Wuirren. Proceeding on then you were limited by act of Con- 
gress to a $500 million program. How did you allocate those funds 
originally to the various commodities ? 

Mr. McLatn. I think Mr. Beach can read that off to you. 
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Mr. Wuirren. Allright, Mr. Beach. 
Mr. Beacu. Do you mean for the 1958 program ? 
Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 


Mr. Bracu. On August 2, 1957, an announcement was made that $178 
million would be allocated for the wheat acreage reserve for 1958, for 
both winter and spring wheat. In January 1958, the 1958 program 
allotment for wheat was adjusted to $100 million, ‘and allocations for 
the commodities were established as follows: $180 million for cotton; 
$180 million for corn; $13 million for rice; $97 million for tobacco. 

Mr. Wurrren. While you were limited by the figure that was in that 

section, you had considerable leew: ay where you could shift from one 
commodity to another. 


What is the requirement of the law so far as determining the rate 
of pay per acre is concerned ¢ 


Mr. McLain. I would have to get a lawyer here to tell us the exact 
terminology of the act. 


Mr. Wurirren. Could you have him read that ? 
Mr. McLary. Mr. Coffman will do that. 


Mr. Corrman. It is to be found in section 105 (a), and in substance 
it reads as follows: 


Compensation shall be at such rate or rates as the Secretary determines are 
a fair and reasonable rate for reducing his acreage for the commodity, taking 
into consideration the loss of production of the commodity— 


and so forth. 


Mr. McLain. Mr. Chairman, there are some other adjustments that 
may be made. Do you want to read this? 


Mr. Wurrren. Suppose you just include all of that in the record. 
We will have the whole section in the record then. 
(The section is as follows :) 


COMPENSATION OF PRODUCERS 


Sec. 105. (a) Producers shall be compensated for participating in the acreage 
reserve program through the issuance of negotiable certificates which the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation shall redeem in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary (1) in cash upon presentation by the producer or by 
any holder in due course or (2) at the option of the producer in the case of cer- 
tificates issued with respect to grains and upon presentation by him, in grains 
(such grains to be valued by the Secretary at such levels as he determines will 
not materially impair the market price for such grain yet will, to the maximum 
extent practicable encourage acceptance of payment in grains in lieu of cash) : 
Provided, That disposition of quantities of stocks hereunder in any one year 
shall be limited to not more than two-thirds of such quantities of such commodities 
as the Secretary determines would be a reasonable estimate of what would have 
been produced for marketing during such marketing year on the acreage with- 
held from production under the provisions of this title: And provided further, 
That such stocks shall not be released prior to the end of the normal harvesting 
season for the particular commodity being released. Compensation under this 
section shall be at such rate or rates as the Secretary determines will provide 
producers with a fair and reasonable return for reducing their acreage of the 
commodity, taking into consideration the loss of production of the commodity on 
the reserve acreage, any savings in cost which result from not planting the 
commodity on the reserve acreage, and the incentive necessary to achieve the 
reserve acreage goal. The Secretary shall make an adjustment in yields for 
drought, flood, or other abnormal conditions in estimating the loss of production 
for purposes of establishing rates of compensation. The rates of payment 
offered under this section shall be such as to encourage producers to underplant 
their allotments more than one year. Commodities delivered to producers in re- 
demption of such certificates shall not be eligible for tender to Commodity 
Credit Corporation under the price-support program. 
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(b) Compensation shall be paid to any producer for participating in the 
acreage reserve program for any year including 1956 when the Secretary has 
ascertained that such producer has complied with the acreage reduction require- 
ments of such program for such year. 

(c) The total compensation paid producers for participating in the acreage 
reserve program with respect to any year’s crops shall not exceed $750,000,000, 
and with respect to any commodity for any year shall not exceed the amount 
shown below: Wheat, $375,000,000 ; cotton, $300,000,000 ; corn in the commercial 
corn-producing area, $300,000,000; peanuts, $7,000,000; rice, $23,000,000; and 
tobacco $45,000,000. The total amount available for the acreage reserve pro- 
gram for any year’s crops shall be apportioned among the various commodities 
on the basis of the amounts required to achieve the reserve acreage goal for 
each commodity established under section 104. 


RATES OFFERED FOR VARIOUS COMMODITIES 


Mr. Wuirren. Now, I would like to have you produce for the ree- 
ord the rates that were offered for each of these commodities. I 
realize it varies from farm to farm, but I would like to have you put 
in the minimums and maximums by States. 

Mr. McLarn. You want, also, the national average rate, do you 
not ¢ 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes; that would be fine. I have had the Depart- 
ment prepare for me a statement as to the value of some land in the 
various States—that is farmland—and I would like to have that put 
into the record. 

(The above-mentioned document follows :) 





1958 AcREAGE RESERVE PROGRAM 


Rates per acre offered—compared with average rate per acre on 1958 agreements 
(preliminary) 


Average rate 
Crop Offered 1958 | per acre on 
rate per acre 1958 agree- 
| ments 
dS oh Be Lh ns soustinceemaelbatigls ; a acceptin athena 
Wheat . , 20. 88 20.13 
Cotton (upland) . 58. 95 55. 41 
Corn | 44. 46 42.90 
Rice _. | 67. 79 67.19 
Tobacco types: 
Flue-cured (11-14) 255. 42 246. 36 
Burley (31) _- | 295. 7 bora 
Maryland (32) ‘ 147.73 150. 83 
Fire-cured (21) s J 172. 64 ca ; 
Fire-cured (22-23) : 172. 90 
Dark air-cured (35-36) i | 175. 20 |... 
Virginia sun-cured (37) ; ; ; 138. 12 |. 
Cigar filler (42-44) , : 145.35 
Cigar binder (51) | 336. 68 
Cigar binder (52) _- a 345. 42 |_...-- 
Cigar binder (54) -- Raisin 7 i 125. 60 
Cigar binder (55) -- | 166. 98 





NoTe.—No agreements signed for most kinds of tobacco for the 1958 program, 
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1958 acreage reserve—Established minimim and maximum county rates per acre 
by States 











i i 
State | - Wheat Corn | Rice | Cotton 

a - anes aia — , we 
DBO MRs Boas ods - pho cen bh on edd 5-40 4-080 4- Adhd. Seda ae | $19-$42 |_........-.. $47-$77 
Arizona ......- wot ; aS acced 1. ; eS 76-160 
AvbepIMR. oe io ie. see 27- 23 $52-$72 | 25- 87 
California. _. Selseia> antieaer omeoiaamiaaaent Te eh ets 34- 88 | 34-142 
Colorado.__....--- dp Bahn dicnk cnc dct hell intial is— 39 |... aditesalin nasa eel sie. 
Delaware Behan chity = tedeliainain ++- deen 23- 29 | 46~ G2 |....-4.-ssia sttd= ieee 
Florida Paria tetera ; ; eae 19- 33 31- 31 | 34- 69 
Georgia. ..........- shee 2554-58 0Ns 15— 29 | 18- 34 |__- at 32-76 
Idaho... bit s04d«ardnabelivinas 2 ot a 17+ 56 |.-.. _—— . belealinke adweth St 
Llinois_ .. ore {20a osas-| 22- 39 | 31- 69 | 70- 70 | 50- 56 
Indiana. . | 22- 38 35- 64 oocoe ain’ tee yh< 
Iowa. 5¢ 18- 32 | 30 64 |.........-4--bemnel-anntt~ 
eo a ‘ es 14- 31 1B SFL ane 26- 26 
Kentucky... ._...-- ea ;£t.3it-- 17+ 29 31- 55 |__-- aad 47-77 
Louisiana _____. ue a ee |---0-s~ Altace 48- 80 | 34-112 
Maryland___- : : 19 30 | 40-87 | coches 50- 50 
Te ied beled Naha cota ¢ red ete: srecneh LS ’ Cada es 
Minnesota. -. : Sl ccicnns opel ei cecont 18- 33 | 27- 56 Lutes dee |-+» Sandie 
Mississippi... cAnabbinves anda cel aashetaia eset Laeeeietl Liiva ae 48- 93 
PER. vncdSelventbpeshsabdubanewbicesen heel ‘ 18 34 | 25- 50 | 42- 97 | 34- 79 
Montana abe ; ad.wks | I a in al Svsok 
Nebr 5513 a3c2. cc .cscc) Sepeads-abencacss EES 12- 32 | 89> 98 Bons cenn ant ose ri 
Nevada ode ennedialy ia a Sererye =s eben . 77-126 
Now Saree? .< 2 hs Lg. iease 20- 33 | 50- 56 | .. 
En alti “) 3 oo | | 35-126 
New York ; i 4 | 24- 37 4 has baht beens >< ; 
North Carolina. ...........-- vibuutliutintiminratttitdialiil | 19 31 | 31- 51 | 50- 50 53- 75 
Ts ae ee ee 1h oe Se 12- 23 | 24— 24 ae ae ee 
Ohio »idcbde oa. da 22- 35 | Oe 06 Unc cccenss tiene ‘ 
Oklahoma. -.-- - : ‘bak : 10 24 |_..-. oe 57- 57 | 17- 59 
Oregon. _ a = 18— 47 |__- : 4 or 
Pennsylvania : ; 25- 34 | 46- 59 |__.- sg RS et 
South Carolina. : 18- 28 | 26-29| 29 47 | 49- 76 
South Dakota ; De y 12~ 23 | 18- 38 |_. side Raerdee le Ses 
Tennessee ; Schatten 14- 26 25- 41 | 7 70 | 42-106 
Texas. __. : j a ite §- 22 |__.- = 58- 74 | 16-138 
Utah... ; , : Sak | 15— 39 |..... | Leo 
Virginia uh : ies mae) 23- 30 42- 53 } 54- 71 
Washington ; oe 21+ 52 |.... ‘ ome a 
West Virginia_____ bis tsSee bach tba Ra baseload 18— 30 | Ge Sb b..c#adsgnetactetiode 
Wisconsin . satel i 19 35 33- 61 euiiens . 
Wyoming tb Sse 14- 33 





Individual payment rates for the 1958 acreage-reserve program were deter- 
mined on the basis of average per acre rates, except for tobacco. The individual 
rates for tobacco are determined by the established unit rate per pound multi- 


plied by the yield figure for the farm. The tobacco unit rates per pound as 
follows: 


Tobacco | Tobacco 
Unit rate Unit rate 
Kind Type cents per Kind Type (cents per 
pound) |} pound) 

cacti : ~ 

Flue-cured - .  - | 11-14 | 18 || Virginia sun-cured 37 12 
Fire-cured 21 13 || Cigar-filler 42-44 9 
Do_. 22-23 13 || Cigar-binder 51 19 
Burley 31 18 Do... 52 18 
Maryland 32 17 Do... 54 s 
Dark air-cured 35-36 12 Do. 55 1! 


20957 58——15 
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Farm real estate: Average dollar value per acre, Mar. 1, 1957 and 1950, and percentage 
change in land values, Mar. 1, 1949-50, 1955-57 } 





Value of farm real estate Percentage change in farmland values 
per acre 
State and region 







Mar. 1, 1957 | Mar. 1, 1950 | Mar. 1, 1956- | Mar. 1, 1955- | Mar. 1, 1949- 
1957 1956 1950 





Msi s eekbabsehaeapehincee 64. 62 
paalldinins dconbon 93. 95 
etiedknaGunnccedetindehes 65. 17 
biecdndivbebvesseasn 248. 35 

shaken itp tole 384. 96 
Discddvatenqetuanknes 334. 12 

D iceddadcncbbibad 123. 89 

New Jersey....-.-.--- 482. 85 
Pennsylvania ‘ 161. 75 
SNC A tobidabdccndtocenbbian 180. 97 
DINE J. cc xcdonnnondeebbaeges 201. 80 


BIUETNOS Or OGIO io os Fenn ccc dncedncasjncss bectbibsssstedadsandsdtbbebescctseeese ee eT. 
Northeast total...........- 











St cc dea cacnicinhamsos bbe é 
PO thie ivincenboscsace | 114. 77 
pieneste...........-.-- sbsgabees 129. 44 


Lake States total_.....---- 





















BR Ee oa ciemitmas se eeuliied 

LS hy OS See eae 77. 83 
2 a a ees 142. 54 
IN. dandapsakqageqaneant 104. 94 
OD ais cesdonnwndtchhcottn 101. 81 


Appalachian total----_..-- 






Gouth-Oavelina.................5-. ; 
CONNER 5 inc cccucdccccansensenses 69. 41 
eee 140. 82 
elias ine ccaseumbarwiere 66. 53 


Southeast total_........-.- 

























ee ile a pecs : 
MSIE). SoS ocd lee 87.92 
NN. 5s eae cntamicern vb iiiie 130. 97 


Delta States total 

I ncctecatieomninaniniomeenas 
x ciechuticnaccnes te 
Southern Plains total 


















Netth Deliete:................ ‘ 
South Dakote...................] 41.42 
Pe aikacat eee eae foniain’ 71. 08 
I. ctictaekovant idaenean 85. 91 


Northern Plains total_-__- 









NR eat BRta tee aagstcenis is mia einsntenide | . 38 
isa cs eee cena me — 97. 36 
i i iad calli a 15. 13 


a naa dincecnsicammasean 38. 08 
CS ee ee eee 21. 25 


CS ee i cisaaaiell 27. 06 
ea eRe nee oie | 47.44 
ee ‘ ; 28. 34 


Mountain total_........_- 








Washington. .........-- ata 3. OF 
ESTEE <nuel 84. 02 
California. -.........- cacideeieeeenll 263. 44 


















Pacific total...._......__-- 181. 89 | 112. 19 +7 +5 —2 
United States total... Pee [a | 64. 96 | +7 +4] =’ 





1 Percentage change figures based on index of farmland values per acre, including improvements. 
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BASIS FOR INCREASE IN RATES 


Mr. Wuitren. What was the basis for making a 10-percent increase 
over rates paid under the program last year? ; 

Mr. McLarty. There is a provision in the act, and again the lawyer 
can read it, to the effect that to the extent. practicable we onan to try 
to get the same land kept in the program, the reason being, Congress- 
man Whitten, that obviously if you put a particular piece of land in 
and kept it in for several years, you will get more benefit than if you 
permit the land to go in one year and out another year. _ 

I think all of us understand why that isso. The terminology of the 
act is: 

The rates of payment offered shall be such as to encourage producers to under- 
plant their allotments for more than 1 year. 

That was the basis we had been working on before the an tm 
established the minimum payment. Farm organizations and others 
were very effective in that field. 

They felt that they ought to have a 2-year or a 3-year period, and 
this was an approach that we took in order to avoid that complication 
that you get into in the tenant-landlord relationship. 

We did that in order that we could try to comply with the spirit and 
intent of the ruling. 


EXCESS OF SIGNUP OVER AUTHORITY FOR FUNDS FOR COTTON AND CORN 


Mr. Wuirren. Now we come to this signup, Mr. McLain. As I 
understand it, your signup exceeds the authority for funds for cotton 
and corn; is that ri ntl 

Mr. McLatn. We can say this: That through telephone reports that 
had been given to us by Mr. Meyer here, and that are available to the 
committee, we have indications that, with respect to both cotton and 
corn, the intent of the farmers is to exceed the amount of money we 
have allocated. 

I want to point out so the committee thoroughly understands all 
that is involved here. We gave the farmer up until February 20 
in cotton and corn to finally make application or to withdraw his appli- 
cation, and we have reason to believe that many of the people, once 
we announce the support rate for cotton for 1958, the preliminary rate, 
may possibly withdraw, because I have been told on good authority 
by more than one individual in the Southeast that farmers rushed in 
because they felt this was a guaranty—or rather not because this was 
a guaranty, but they could then wait and see what the support rate 
was before the end of the filing period. 

I think it is perfectly right that they should have the right to do 
that. All I am saying to you is that it is entirely possible that the 
figures that we have today, on February 20, will not be correct. 

I think we ought to realize that. Nobody is smart enough or will 
not be, I think in fairness to this committee, to say exactly how many 
will be left on February 20, but there will probably be some with- 
drawals. 

Particularly, in our judgment, with cotton, we think everybody 
who had any intention of applying has got his name on the register. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, I do know in 
my area of southwestern Minnesota where we took such an awful lick- 
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ing last fall in soft corn, that there is a great tendency on the part 
of the. farmers to play it safe and they look on this program as a 
certain degree of insurance, as you say. 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 


STATE ALLOCATIONS AND COMPENSATION FOR CORN AND'COTTON 


Mr. Wuirtren. Now, I would like to have in the record at this 
point the allocation of funds to the various States with regard to 
corn and cotton. 

I would like, along with that information, not only to have that 
prepared so we can compare the amount available as against the 
amount that would be required if all demands were not ‘under the 
program. 

Mr. McLarty. We would be glad to put that in the record. You 
will have a week later report offic ially on Thursday, so we can put it 
in the report and set out the latest information we have on it, and 
Iam sure that is what you want. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes, thank you. 

(The information is as follows :) 

| 


1958 AcREAGE RESERVE PROGRAM 


State allocations and compensation required for signed agreements for corn and cotton 
(preliminary report of Jan, 31, 1958) 


Corn 
















Cotton 











State } | } } 
State alloca- | Compensa- State alloca- | Compensa- 


tion tion required tion | tion required 





Alabama. ----..--.--- oki -----------} $2,435,900 | $2,893,099 | $17, 247, 400 $20, 447, 944 
Arizona-..- welll : o én oie inn oe 4, 624, 000 1, 551, 199 
Arkansas._- 188, 200 | 314, 548 | 12, 703, 200 19, 833, 247 
California. bi ge ndnennaind 4 sled on | 8, 369, 600 | 

Delaware ___- 746, 200 | 1, 026, 826 |_____- 


2, 624,019 
Florida___- 257, 300 630, 939 883,700 | _—‘1, 144, 450 






Georgia --. | 1, 370, 600 | 
Illinois_ | 19, 694, 700 | 691, 313 | 12, 100 
Indiana _-_ E 2 ' | 15,441, 500 | , 790, 260 | a — 
Iowa. “> 31, 817, 800 38, 354, 602 

Kansas... ee - | 4, 362, 900 | 2, 385, 752 | 200 | 


814,655 | 17, 205, 700 



















28, 514, 674 


~ 
90 on bo 







Kentucky-- ‘ 6, 310, 900 10, 817, 055 | 92, 000 152, 320 
Louisiana __ ‘ | 9, 288, 100 | 15, 415, 429 
Maryland.._-_- 1, 139, 200 1, 291, 973 1, 100 |_. . -_ 
Michigan - - - 7, 179, 000 5, 901, 737 .| . 
Minnesota. .- | 9,785,700} 14, 190, 294 | a's “a 
Mississippi__- . 20, 484, 600 35, 525, 825 
Missouri - -_- t 17,040,800 | 30,722, 564 1, 958, 200 5, 600, 391 
Nebraska- . -- 23, 544, 700 7, 825, 926 7 

Nevada 28, 200 5, 996 
New. Jersey__-.-- 998, 300 1, 070, 801 

New Mexico 1, 794, 000 1, 647, 398 
North Carolina 2, 672, 890 2, 856, 376 8, 423, 700 | 6, 107, 025 
North Dakota 167, 300 | 81, 501 | 

Ohio 13, 126,800 | 14, 415, 919 | 

Oklahoma ba ‘ 7, 028, 500 | 12, 460, 647 
Pennsylvania 2, 634, 700 1, 422, 771 

South Carolina 130, 100 141, 876 13, 045, 100 | 22, 963, 837 
South Dakota 5, 399, 500 4, 196, 207 

Tennessee 2, 522, 900 4, 769, 181 5, 650, 900. | 11, 151, 185 
Texas_. ‘ j 45, 497, 100 63, 745, 945 
Virginia 806, 000 1, 009, 170 262, 600 360, 207 
West Virginia _ 76, 200 5, 823 

Wisconsin 6, 534, 200 6, 717, 104 













Total_. 





76, 384, 200 180, 338, 272 174, 600, 000 249, 260, 738 
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CHANGE IN SIGNUP DATE LIMIT 


Mr. Wuirren. Now, where you have a limit on the program that 
you can announce, and where the folks have been told in the early 
announcement that they had up until March 7 to sign up, and later 
that was changed to February 20-——— 

Mr. McLain. May I make the record clear on that? 

Mr. Wuitren. Yes,of course. We want you to. 

Mr. McLarn. We have instructed our committees to notify every 
farmer that this date was changed so that no one will be able to say 
that they did not know the date. 

Mr. Wuirren. That situation has developed, despite the law which 
says that “all producers shall have a fair and equitable opportunity 
to participate in the acreage reserve program.” I wanted Mr. Far- 
rington here today because of that provision in the law. 

If a farmer is notified that he has until February 20 to sign up, and 
where the law says he is entitled to a fair and equitable opportunity 
to participate, 1 would like to know how anyone can decide that 
anyone who goes in to file an application to sign up within the date 
you have can be excluded, where the law says he is entitled to that 
opportunity. 

Mr. Farrineron. We are thinking, of course, Mr. Chairman, they 
have to contract within the funds they have. 

Mr. Wuirren. The States? 

Mr. Farrtneton. Yes, sir. They cannot obligate the Government 
for more funds than are available. 

Mr. Wurirren. That is right. 

Now, where the farmer has his right to participate, and he tries 
to participate within the time limit that the Department set, is there 
any basis on which you can refuse him without violating that section 
of the act ? 

Mr. McLain. Mr. Farrington can answer that better than I. 

Mr. Farrrneron. I think the question there, Mr. Chairman, is 
whether or not the first-come, first-serve basis is fair and equitable. 

Everyone cannot be first. My opinion is that you are not giving 
them a fair opportunity when your guide rule is bound to cut some off. 
Of course, you could limit acres, reduce payment per acre, or do other 
things to treat all alike. 

Mr. Anverson. In other words, Mr, Farrington, if a group of farm- 
ers are in late, after you come to a certain point, you say to them, 
“Sorry, boys, but we have run out of money, the rest of you cannot 
apply.” 

Yt would want to be assured, just as the chairman states, that each 
and every farmer does have a right to participate according to the law. 

Mr. Wutrren. The law does require it. 

Mr. AnperseNn. That is right. 

I would think you would have to enter into an allocation similar te 
the ACP program. 

Mr. ee ae Of course, we have many people in ACP that don’t 
get what they want. 

Mr. Wuirren. But if they sign up within the time limit, you scale 
your payments back to the amount included ? 
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Mr. McLarn. But we have lots of people who do not get all they 
want. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is the only place under the Department of Agri- 
culture where a similar operation exists, where you set time limits 
within which to apply, hil you reserve the right to reconsider later. 

Mr. McLatn. This requires a decision as to the way a State wants to 
handle it, and there is a wide difference of opinion as to how they want 
to handle it. 

Mr. Anpgrsen. But they must handle it according to that provision 
of the law, they cannot evade that provision of the law any more 
than you can. 

Mr. McLarn. They think they are going according to the law. 

Mr. Wurrren. May I add this to what Mr. Andersen has said: You 
cannot evade the law by doing that. If the Department of Agricul- 
ture under that law has announced to the farmers that they have got 
until February 20 to sign up, and the law says that you must give 
that man a fair and equitable opportunity to participate, you cannot 
suddenly slam the door after 3 or 4 days when they are standing there 
waiting to sign up. In my area, so help me, you had people standing 
for blocks. You had to call out law enforcement men in some States. 

Mr. McLarn. We had the same thing a year ago when we had the 
allocation to start with. That is the point, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Some of them got there I am told at 2:30 in the 
morning to sign up, and you slammed the door in their faces. Yet 
you and Mr. Farrington tell me that you could construe that as a fair 
and equitable opportunity to participate in the program—when you 
have the right to adjust rate of payment or limit acres per farmer. 

Mr. Farrtneton. As I understand what you said, Mr. Chairman, 
these dates where the final cutoff would be were announced that they 
would sign up on a first-come, first-served basis. 

Mr. Wurrten, But, Mr. Farrington, with all due deference to you, 
we still cannot see how a lawyer could say that that represented a fair 
and equitable opportunity to participate in the program. Actually 
your announcement came after the farmers were in line. 

Mr. Farrrneron. Mr. Chairman you have to contract within the 
limitation of the funds they have. 

Mr. ANversEN. That can be settled by scaling down. 

Mr. Wuirten. I agree, but in view of this evidence here in the 
record and the figures from the Department, I don’t think your 
actions are in line with the intent of the law. 

You will agree, will you not, Mr. Farrington, that the Department 
has the authority, as you do under the acreage reserve program, to 
take the money in a county and divide it out by a change in the rates 
so that everybody gets his right to a fair and equitable opportunity 
to participate? You have that right, do you not? 

Mr. Farrtneton. Yes; but again that is subject to this provision 
that is already put in the record which says that compensation shall 
be at such a price, and so forth and so on. 

Mr. Wuirren. The purpose of the act is to use such amounts as 
you have to get out of production the amount of acreage you think 
should be out ; is that not correct ? 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 
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RELATION OF RATES TO NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS 


Mr. Wurrren. And when the acreage based on the number of appli- 
cations that you have is far greater than the acreage that you had 
requested, is that not some indication that the rate is far higher than 
needed to get the acreage out, especially when 20,000 farmers in my 
State will be excluded ? 

Mr. McLarn. I think this is commonly known—Congressman An- 
dersen indicated it existed up in his area and it is generally conceded 
that the condition of the cotton crop is what made them sign up that 
way. 

I point out to you that in the 1957 signup, we did not use nearly 
all of it, and the rates were nearly the same, except for the variance 
of the yield that we progressively come up with. In fact most of the 
criticism has been that the rate has not been high enough, and I think 
if you go baek into the various files of this committee, you will find 
that there was some criticism that the rate was not high enough. 

Mr. Wuitrren. I will disagree with you, because when it first eame 
out, I said it was a relief measure and the only sound basis I knew for 
passing it was for relief. If you pass a relief bill, the thing is to give 
as many people as you can relief. 

It is quite natural that people on relief want as much as they can 
get; so I am not surprised that the people wanted more. If all farm- 
ers were treated alike, I would agree. 

Mr. McLatrn. The record demonstrates that the rates in 1957 were 
not out of line. In fact, I think it will demonstrate that they were 
not high enough. 

Mr. AnverseN. I think that was especially true of the conservation 
reserve rates. I do not think the conservation reserve rates are high 
enough in areas of good cropland, such as Iowa and Minnesota. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to call your attention, Mr. Farrington, 
to this announcement by the Department dated November 23, 1957. 
It says nothing about first come, first served. 

Mr. Farrineton. I believe that proposal was followed last year, 
and I think it was generally understood, that the same procedure 
would be followed again. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I read these announcements, and I was in on this 
thing in the beginning, and it was not known to me. I would take it 
having listened to you people for hours that I would have a little more 
notice about these things than the average farmer going about his 
business. 

I do not see how you could say that a man had a fair and equitable 
opportunity to participate, when he may have been standing in the 
line 3 or 4 days a month or 5 weeks before your closing date, and you 
slam the door in his face; and as Mr. McLain says, you have not signed 
any contracts yet. This thing is completely fluid. You can make 
changes so that you can give all the American farmers their fair 
ag ee - under law. 

do not know what I can do; but, speaking as one individual, I will 
certainly do what I can. I would like to repeat again, however, that 
your action will violate the law if you do not do something about this, 
and in your announcement I do not see anything about it being on 
a first-come, first-serve basis. 
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Further, I would like to point out, Mr. McLain, you thought you 
had plenty of money. You did not actually feel that the ceiling would 
bother you. 

Mr. McLary. I think that is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. And I think that the people generally thought that, 
and I will have to say that it never crossed my mind that you would 
not have ample funds with the $3,000 limitation. 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. I would like to have Mr. Manwaring, whom 
all of you know, who is in charge of our State and county operation, 


very competent, too, give his viewpoint of why this was handled the 
way it was. 


DISCUSSION OF LIMITATION ON INDIVIDUAL PAYMENTS 


Mr. Manwaring. We had an organization problem, Mr. Chairman, 
when we first began to discuss this matter. A limitation of individual 
funds of deciding what kind of limitation we could put on so that as 
we progressed in our signup, we could let a farmer sign up and go ahead 
and plant. 

They are just about ready to plant cotton in the Rio Grande Valley 
of Texas, and that will come on up as we go ahead. 

In order for a farmer to know whether he should plant whether he 
is in the acreage reserve program, he had to have a contract prior to 
the cutoff date. We gave a lot of thought as to where that cutoff 
should be—whether he should have a cutoff by crop, land, or by total 
number of acres instead of the other methods. 

After consulting with the field and all the evidence we could bring 
to bear on it, we decided the $3,000 limit the requirement that the man 
must comply with a total soil bank base—we decided that would be a 
sufficient limitation to him that we would have enough funds to cover 
any application that would be made. 

We figured that out just before we opened the bids, and we discussed 
that thoroughly with our State people, and they assured us that it 
ought to be all right. 

We went ahead and said to them, “Well, all right, go ahead and 
sign up the farmers, and you may sign him for all he wishes to put 
in without any limitation on him.” 

We did caution them that we might have to come back. Had we put 
on a limitation in the very beginning of 20 percent or 20 acres or any 
other kind of limitation, we would have well have ended up with some 
farmers having a contract signed ready to go ahead and plant and 
others who could not get it. 

The only alternative to that is for us to go ahead with the signup to 
February 20, find out who wants it, and how much, and then scale all 
of those funds back, prorated, to every farmer or in some manner to 
the farmer, so that he has the opportunity to be in. 

By that time we are after the planting date for some of these areas 
in cotton. We can still do that for corn, I think, because we would 
have time before planting date to accept that. 

Mr. Wuirtten. Now, let’s think of another alternative. 

Mr. Manwarrnec. That was the practical approach to it, and at first 
we discarded a limitation per farm and went ahead, and obviously 
we made an error in judgment on bow many would come in and how 
much would be used. 
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ORDER OF APPROVAL OF AGREEMENTS ON FIRST-COME, FIRST-SERVED BASIS 


Mr. Wuirren. I think I should repeat again that your announce- 
ment under this program did not say anything about first-come, first- 
served and even if it had on the face of it you have excluded many for 
all cannot be first. 

Mr. Farrtneton. Mr. Chairman, I am informed that our regula- 
tion both this year and last was published in the Federal Register 
and did provide that the signups would be on a first-come, first- 
served basis. 

Mr. Wuitrren. You said signup? That is different for exclusion. 

Mr. Farrineron. Yes, sir. 

The order of approval of agreements. I might read subparagraph 
(d) of section 2 of part 485.309. 

Order of approval of agreements: To the extent of funds allocated to a 
county, agreements shall be approved on a “first-come, first-served” basis; i. e., 
in the order in which they are filed with the county committee, except that 
priority shall be given to producers who (1) have a conservation reserve con- 
tract in effect on the farm, (2) placed all of the eligible land on the farm in 
1957 in the acreage reserve and conservation reserve parts of the soil-bank pro- 
gram for the year 1957, and (3) complied with their conservation contract and 
acreage reserve agreements for 1957. 

Mr. Wutrren. I know you have to take cognizance of what is in 
the Federal Register; but I doubt if any Member of Congress knew 
it was in there and cert tainly a farmer would not know it was in 
there ; and that is the important thing. 

It is very good for a lawyer when he is trying to win his lawsuit 
to raise the point as you have raised it here, but it does not mean a 
thing to the farmers who were led to believe that they had this period 
of time to sign up, particularly where the law says th at he shall have 
a fair and equitable opportunity to participate. 

Now we are in this predicament. The question is what can you 
do or what can we get you to do? 


POSSIBILITY OF ADJUSTING RATE OF PAYMENTS 


Mr. Manwaring has stated the possibility based on what you have 
heretofore done, and the American farmers are familiar with what 
you have heretofore done in ACP programs because it has been in 
effect for many years. 

As you point out, these contracts are not binding on the Government 
because you have not yet accepted them. In view of that law which 
says that you shall give all farmers a fair and equitable opportunity 
to partic ipate, and since these contracts are not now binding on the 
Government, according to your statement, is it not much more fair and 
equitable if you want to treat all farmers alike—and I trust that you 
do—to scale down percentagewise the rate of payment you offer in 
line with the signups and advise them that the original rate would be 
restored to the extent that farmers dropped out. 

[ think that is a solution which is sounder than anything that has 
been suggested. I think it is necessary if you are going to carry out 
the intent of the law, and give each farmer an opportunity, a fair and 
equitable opportunity, to participate. 

Mr. Manwarrne. I believe that is not correct in these ACP’s. 

Mr. McLain. That is what I thought, too. 
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Mr. Manwartne. In your conservation program, what they do is to 
set a signup period for certain types of produce by and large, and then 
they will say to farmers, Now if you want to be in this program, you 
come in and sign up. 

At that time if there is any argument as to how much is to be signed 
up, for instance, if I go in and say I want to sign up 25 acres, and they 
say they have too many farmers who want to sign up, that they can 
only sign up 1214 acres, I can accept and go ahead at that rate or 
turn it down. 

There was a time when they did scale down rates. They said go 
ahead and if we can only pay you 15 cents on the dollar promised, that 
is all we will pay, but they expect it. That is different. 

Mr. Wurtren. When was the date of that change? 

Mr. Manwarrne. I cannot tell you exactly, but it has not been done 
for some 3 years. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I would like to have it in the record. 

Mr. Manwartne. I do not have it, Mr. Chairman, I am sorry. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to be informed because I have been 
chairman of this committee, and on the floor of the House I have always 
maintained that each farmer has his fair chance. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Where farmers submit requests for approval of cost-sharing in greater amounts 
than the county funds, the county committee may apply a factor to those requests 
in deciding the amount of each request that they can approve for the year. How- 
ever, this usually is handled by the county committee adjusting the requests to 
their county funds by approving fewer practices on some farms. 

After these adjustments are made the committee issues an approval of a definite 
amount of cost-sharing for a specified extent of each practice. This is done 
before the practice is performed where possible and the amount of cost sharing is 
not later decreased or increased on the basis of funds available. It is treated 
as a firm commitment and if earned is paid in full. This policy of definite ap- 
proval not conditioned on funds later available was adopted nationally beginning 
with the 1954 ACP. However, this policy had been followed in many of the 
States from as early as 1945. 

Mr. Wurrten. That indicates you do adjust to include everybody. 

Mr. Manwarine. I would not want to say that that is not true, that 
every farmer has his fair chance, but it is done in a little different 
manner. ; 

Mr. Wurrren. You scaled down the amount? 

Mr. Manwarrine. Yes, sir. That is the only point, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrten. You do not doit exactly as I have suggested here. 

Mr. Manwarina. No, sir; and I just wanted to clear the record that 
we cut the rates. 

Mr. Wurrren. Now, Mr. McLain, let us carry this a little further. 
If it is your desire to treat all the American farmers alike, and where 
you announce that they had this length of time to sign up, and where 
they went and stood in line trying to sign up, do you not think you have 
an obligation to try to give them a fair chance as spelled out in the law? 

Mr. McLain. It is difficult, 

Mr. Wuirten. I am asking you how you feel. 

Mr. McLatn. I would say this, in answer to the suggestion you 
made as to scaling down rates, if I went down there and signed an 
application on the basis of cotton at 15 cents, say, for example, and 
corn at 90 cents, and then 3 or 4 weeks after this the Government came 
out and said, “We are sorry, boys, this is going to be reduced from 15 
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cents to 12 cents or instead of the 90 cents, it is going to be 60 cents”— 
I do not think the farmer would like it, and I do not think you boys 
would like it. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am sure those who signed up first would not. You 
are the expert about how a farmer would feel, and I have a notion 
how he would feel. If you had gone up there and had stood in that 
line 3 or 4 days waiting to sign up to get your rights under the law 
that says that you are entitled to a fair and equitable opportunity, 
and you are 5 weeks ahead of the deadline on signups, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture representative slams the door in your face; 
what is your idea about how you would feel ? 

Mr. McLatrn. I would not feel very good. 

Mr. Wuirren, Will the farmer who couldn’t sign up feel worse 
than the fellow who got in there early even if his rate were cut down? 
I mean if the first man’s rate were scaled down so that everybody 
would get in, would he feel as bad as would someone who had stood 
in line there for 3 days and did not get any ¢ 

Mr. McLain. Neither one would be happy. 

Mr. Wurrtren. The point I am making is you cannot make them all 
happy. But you can treat them all alike. 

Mr. McLarn. I want to point out to you that the spokesman for 
our biggest cotton State just feels diametrically opposed to your 
statement. 

We went into the possibility of issuing an order that this had to be 
prorated after reviewing it carefully. Phe fact is, I asked him what 
he thought ought to be done, and after reviewing it with all our 
county committees, and they had told all the farmers, the farmer 
received notice when he came in about the fact that this would be on 
first-come, first-served basis, until funds ran out. 

We weighed all that, and if you remember I talked to you about 
this—and I talked to a representative of our largest cotton State, and 
I can say to you very frankly that if one of the big farm organizations 
were represented here today, I am sure he would tell you that the only 
way you can fairly apply the law is the way the Texas committee 
wants to do it, and that is on a first-come, first-served method. 

Mr. Anpersen. That does not comply with the law, regardless of 
what Texasthinks. This is the law. 

Mr. McLarty. Our General Counsel will have to pass on that. Iam 
not a lawyer. 

Mr. Anpversen. I know that. I am just expressing my opinion. 

Mr. McLarn. I am not attempting to pass the buck to anybody. 
We had the county committees in various States telling us to let them 
do it this way and we will satisfy the farmers in our State, and you 
let us do it the other way in ours and we will satisfy the farmers in 
our State. 

We felt that as long as it was legal to do it either way, we ought to 
let them do it the way they wanted to do it. 

Mr. Wurrren. I do not think it is legal. 

Mr. Anpersen. I do not either, Mr. Chairman. 

I am just a farmer, not a lawyer. 

Mr. McLatrn. I am just a farmer, too, but I learned a long time ago 
that we all have to depend on lawyers no matter how we feel about it. 

Mr. SAnTANGELO. We lawyers have to depend on farmers to eat, too. 
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Mr. Dogcerr. Mr. Chairman, I think to clear this up a little bit, we 
have to realize that, No. 1, the frequency distribution of allotments by 
size varies much. 

The State of Texas, for example, came in here on another matter 
and conferred with you and told you that they estimated that about 
90 percent of their signup was for total allotments. 

Mr. Doccerr. This is the State committee, the people in the office 
that handle the program. 

Their average assignment, if you divide the number of contracts 
into the number of acres, runs about 30 acres. 

As you go down those, Mr. Whitten, the State of Mississippi will 
average around 10 or 11; so if we impose a farm maximum to start 
with, we either are going to cut the larger allotment States and the 
farmer with a larger allotment—we are going to cut him right off to 
the point that he is not interested, and then we £0 through that busi- 
ness of having him come into the county office 2 or 3 times before we 

can finally tell him what his farm contract is. 

That is the reason the States object so much to these farm alloca- 
tions we have here, is that the average farmer who wants to sign on 
these contracts—I am not talking about the financial situation in some 
of these where they were asked to put it in because of financial prob- 
lems, but basically they either want to grow the commodity or they 

want to come into the ac reage reserve, and they do not want to split 
their farm and put 10 acres in and put 10 acres in reserve; so when 
we in Washington put out this thing, we cannot offer all farmers in 
the Nation a fair and equitable opportunity to participate. 


Mr. Wuirren. You believe it gives them all a fair and equitable 
chance? 

Mr. McLarty. Absolutely. 

Mr. Wurrren. If, instead of looking at the quantity of signups, 
you look at the rate of pay, is that not a more sound approach to carry 
out the plan you just espoused ? 

Mr. McLain. Mr. M: anwaring can answer that better than I can, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manwarine. The result of that would be that you would have 
wholesale cancellations. You have not any contract, and they would 
simply bow out of the program, because they signed their agreement 
on the basis of the rate of pay announced. 

Mr. Wuirren. On the other hand, you argue it is just an offer and 
as long as it is just an offer, you can withdraw. On the one hand you 
argue that you have got to pay signups. It is within your control. 
You recognize that; do you not, sir? 

Mr. Manwartna. Yes; all I am pointing out is that the cut in rate 
of pay will result in cancellations because they signed up on the basis 
of the original rate of pay, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrren. At least they would have the same chance to cancel. 
You would be treating them fairly if you gave every man a chance to 
participate in the program. \ 

Let me ask you this: Do you feel as a representative of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that you should have one law in one State and 
another in another State, when it is a law of the National Government ? 


Do you feel you are within your rights to have a different program in 
a different State? 
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Mr. McLain. I would answer that by saying that the General.Coun- 
sel approved this release before it went out, because we thought both 
were within the scope of our initial instruction. 

Mr. Wuirren. All right. .Have you checked back as to how the 
various States are handling it! 


Mr. McLain. We would have to have Mr. Manwaring answer that, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manwaring. Yes, sir; we have telegrams from them, and 36 of 
them indicated that they would stay on a first-come, first-served basis. 
One of them, Minnesota, allocated money to farms; and six of them 
indicated they were reconsidering the matter and had not made their 
allocations, and, therefore, could not give us an answer. 

Those six were Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, South 

Carolina, and W ashington. 

Mr. Wurrren. Now, let’s get this straight again. 

Since the law provides that the Department of Agriculture shall 
take such action as will, and I quote— 
give producers a fair and equitable opportunity to participate in the acreage~ 
reserve program 
and since you announced a national acreage-reserve program without 
any reference to first-come, first-served, and in view of the record in the 
various States that has been described by you here today, you have the 
authority since these are merely offers on the part of the Government 
and the rates are subject to change. Do you agree that you would have 
the legal right, since it is just an ‘offer, to say that, since we have to give 
all farmers a fair and equitable opportunity to participate in this 
national program, therefore we have to scale down our national offer 
in line with the available money so that all farmers will have a fair 
chance ¢ 

You would have that authority; would you not? 

Mr. McLain. | will have to let the General Counsel. answer that. 
After he answers it, I will give you my feelings administratively as 
to the fairness of that kind of an approach. 

Mr. Farrineron. Of course, this is not an easy question, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. | disagree. 

Mr. Farrtneron. This is not too easy a question because we have 
several phases of the law that we have to take into consideration. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am not trying to cut you off, but do you agree 
that as of now, it is not a binding « contract on the part of the Govern- 
ment by writing’ 

Mr. Farrineotron. That is right. 

Mr. Wurrren. If an offer has been made, is not the offer subject 
to being withdrawn as long as it has not been accepted ? 

Mr. Farrtneron. That is the general thing, yes. 

Mr. Wurrren. Could there be any other provision of the law that 
would change the law that you just announced? Is there such a law 
of contracts that as long as any offer is not accepted, it could be 
withdrawn / 

Mr. Farrineron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. If that is the law—what I am asking of you is what 


you legally could do. You are talking about what, an administrator 
might or might not wish to do. 
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Mr. Farrinoron. It is a general rule that a contract can be with- 
drawn at any time prior to acceptance. 

_Mr. Wuirren. Mr. McLain has pointed that out any number of 
times. If that is true, you are entitled to modify your offer at any 
time prior to its acceptance; are you not? 

Mr. Farrtneton. Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Wurrren, Since you are within your right to modify it, and 
what I am suggesting is a modification, certainly there would be no 
law that would prohibit it. 

Mr. Farrtneton. I do not know any. 

Mr. Wautrren. In view of the fact that the law says that each pro- 
ducer shall be given a fair and equitable opportunity to participate, 
and since these producers went to the place to sign up at the time 
that you set, and many of them stood in line—is there any excuse or 
reason for a Department to fail to modify its offer to the point of 
carrying out the intent of that law. That is not a legal question. 
I am asking that of the administrator. 

Mr. McLarn. Well, first of all, Congressman Whitten, farmers are 
entitled to know, those of them that desire to come in and sign up, 
what the rate of payment was at the time they signed up, and I am 
sure if this procedure were carried out, even in your own State of 
Mississippi—I know how it would be in my State of lowa—that after 
3 or 4 weeks here after the farmer’s offer was made dollar- and cent- 
wise—I am talking about just a rate, because that is what your point 
is, if we feel that we had more participate than we thought, I am sure 
that this would be a very unhappy solution, and a very high percent- 
age of the farmers would be very unhappy about it because they would 
feel that the Government had reneged on what they had promised 
to do. 

This has been the problem we have faced. 

Mr. Wurrren. I was talking about possibilities. 

Mr. McLary. But the specific request you named when you asked 
our General Counsel 

Mr. Wurtrren. I am talking about what you could do. 

Mr. McLarn. I thought you were talking about the rate of pay. 

Mr. Wurtrren. I was. I was offering that as a possible solution 
so that everybody could be in it. 

Mr. McLarn. Let me put it this way: Would you like us to go out 
in Minnesota, and because we have got more signed up than we had 
anticipated, we cannot pay them any more—tell them that and that 
we will pay them only 50 cents? 

Mr. Anpverson. No, I do not want you to change your rate of pay- 
ment, but certainly I would not feel bad if you came to me and told 
me you could not accept my 60 acres, that you could only accept 40 
acres. I would not be unhappy as long as I was getting the full 
payment rate for the acreage reserve for those 40 acres. 

Mr. Manwarrna. Minnesota has adopted a method by which a 
farmer has a limit as to how many acres he can put in the acreage 
reserve. 





EXCLUSIONS FROM PARTICIPATION UNDER FIRST-COME, FIRST-SERVED BASIS 


Mr, Wuirren. I would like in the record the number of farmers 
who will be refused the chance to participate in this program under 
your present procedure. 





| 
| 
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Mr. McLatn. We do not have that information, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrren. I want to know how many you are going to leave 
out completely in the cold based on a first-come, first-served plan, 
belatedly if ever announced. 

Mr. McLaxy. Sir, this could be very erroneous because as I pointed 
out in the beginning of my testimony, if these people want to with- 
draw, they have the right to doso—— 

Mr. Wuirren. But the man who came in too late, he has gotten 
nothing because he has no offer to withdraw from. 

I want to know numerically the number by States of farmers who 
have tried within the time limits you said to get a fair and equitable 
opportunity to participate. I want to see how many farmers will 
be excluded under this first-come, first-served basis. 

T want that in the record. 

a The information will be furnished to the committee when avail- 
able.) 

Mr. Wurrtten. I want to know by counties how many there are 
and how many are being left out or will be left out by States. 

Mr. Manwartne. Do you want it by counties, or by States? 

Mr. Wuirren. In the Southeast I would like to have it by counties 
if it is available. Now, since your solicitor agreed that this is an 
offer, and since, as you say, it has not been accepted, since it is sub- 
ject to modification, you have the power as of now to scale it down, 
do you now? 

r. McLarn. To the extent that the States that have gone ahead 
on the other basis have proceeded to sign agreements, it would cause 
difficulty. 

Mr. Warevan. You testified earlier that you have not signed these 

eements and they were not binding, even yet. 

Mr. McLain. I stand on this testimony, Congressman Whitten, but 
we are in the stage of some States wanting to go ahead and let the 
farmer know what he can finally do and Mr. Manwaring has indicated 
that we have one State that has firmly indicated that it will go 
ahead under the first-come, first-served basis; is that correct ? 

Mr. Manwarine. Yes. 

Mr. McLarty. And under the present authority, they can do that. 

Mr. Wuirren. I notice you said in your earlier testimony that they 
had not committed themselves, and they were still subject to any 
changes that might be desired. 

Mr. McLarty. With the exception of the six States, I would say. 
I think they are the only ones. 

Mr. Manwarine. Mr. McLain and Mr. Chairman, there will be 
some States in which there will be agreement sought under the pres- 
ent authorization to adopt a plan and go ahead. 

To what extent I do not laa, e could cut them off today and 
start over for those that have not been signed, I believe. 

Mr. Wuirrten. Let’s get this straight. Is Mr. McLain right when 
he says that as of now you have not bound the Government in these 
contracts? 

Mr. McLatrn. Let me get it straight, because I made the statement, 
sir. 

It was my understanding until this was brought out this morning 
that no State had made final decision as to which way they were going 
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to do. it:, And until:they. made that determination, obviously they 
could not sign contracts. 
Mr. ANDE son. You are alking about the State committee? 
Mr. McLarty. That is right. 
Mr. Wurrren. The next.thing they do is give notice to the counties ; 
that not right ? 
Mr. Mc Lan. That is right. 
Mr. Wurrren. And prior to acceptance by the county committee, 
it is not binding? 

Mr. McLary. That is right. 

Mr. Wurrren. And the counties have not yet signed it; have they? 

Mr. McLar. Tt would be my judgment. that they have not been 
signed but in Texas 

Mr. Sas Winthe I think it it probable that they had not had 
them at the county level to do much, but. the telegram left here on 
Friday, the 28th, which was authorizing them to go ahead on a basis 
which they adopted and to the extent which they have. been able to 
move from Friday to now, there may be some signed in the county 
level. 

Mr. Wuirren. What is the relief that is sought in Pinola County? 
What effect would it have if you refused to let them participate in 
the program even though a particular farmer had been there 3 days 
standing 1 in line and then you slammed the door in his face, and you 
give all this money to the first 200 and there are 300 standing there 
trying to get in? Does he have a right to sue the Government ? 

“Mr. Farrtneton. I do not think it has ever been determined, Mr. 
Chairman, whether he has or not in these kinds of circumstances. 

Mr. Wuirren, Do we have any further statement with regard to 
giving every farmer his chance by limiting the amount of acres? 

Mr. Mclatn. No, I tried to make clear the decision that we had 
made administratively—that we thought the initial authority per- 
mitted the States to do it either way. 

We sent a wire following that up, indicating that they could do it 
either way, and that is the w ay the thing stands today. 

Mr. Wuirren. May we have a copy of ‘that included in the record ? 

(The above-mentioned document follows :) 


_ 
™ 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, 
January 28, 1958. 
State committees are hereby authorized to use any practicable method author- 
ized by procedure set forth in 1958 acreage reserve handbooks to achieve the 
most equitable distribution of State allocation. of funds, proceeding on either 
a first-come, first-served basis or applying maximum farm limit at level deter- 
mined by State committee. Special consideration should be given situations 
where large number of farmers are on waiting lists so that equitable results 
will be obtained for all farmers. If no maximum farm limit to be applied and 
agreements already filed cannot all be approved on first-come, first-served basis 
within county allocation, agreements for which funds are not available shall be 
listed on register form 823, taking precedence over other farms listed on 823. If 
State committee decides to apply maximum farm limit. determine proposed 
level and advise this office before putting limit into effect. Inspection and 
measurement of designated tracts may be resumed. 
H. L. MANWARTING, 
Deputy Administrator, Production Adjustment. 
(Sent to all States except Maine and Rhode Island.) 
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Mr. Wuirren, Could you tell.us briefly how. many farmers now 
will be under your present procedure in any State in the United States 
that might determine on «# first-come, first-served basis?’ How many 
farmers will be in and how many farmers will be completely out? 

Lask that it be put into the record. 

Mr. McLarn. The closest we could come to that will be a tabulation 
that we had by phone yesterday, which would indicate the dollars 
requested by commodities. 

Mr. Wutrren. Could we ask you to wire each of the States and 
ask them to. wire by counties as to the number of people who were 
a permitted to make application but whose names were written 

own ? 

Mr. McLain. Anything that is hunmanly possible to get, we will 
get and submit. 

Mr. Wuuirren. I would like for that to be supplied to the committee. 

(The information will be supplied to the committee when available. ) 

Mr. McLain. I point out to you that this could be very erroneous, 
as I said before, in making any final decision because after we an- 
nounce the support. price of the commodity, for instance, cotton, which 
we intend to do shortly, there could be quite a few withdrawals. 

Mr. Wutrren. You can advise us when they show up, but in the 
meantime I would like to know the number of farmers who went to 
the place where they were directed to go and went there some 5 weeks 
before the deadline and were not permitted to make application, but 
were Only allowed to list his name. I would like to have that by 
States and by counties. 

Also I would like to have that by commodities. 


INTEREST EXPENSE FOR SPECIAL COMMODITY DISPOSAL PROGRAMS 


Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Secretary, you show certain interest expense 
which pertains to your request for a $1,725,549,473 item, for special 
commodity disposal programs. 

Under your justification you set out the fact that a rise in the 
average interest rate of 2 percent per annum applicable in fiscal 
year 1956 rose to 2.78 for 1957, and an increase in the interest rate ap- 
plicable for prior years and so forth, going up to 3.78 for 1958. 

Does that same interest rate apply on your $22,479,992 interest ex- 
pense item and your $567,500,000 for cost incurred under the soil- 
bank program ¢ 

Mr. Bracu. Yes, sir. It does over the period: covered by the 
amount of the accounts receivable on the books of the Corporation. 

The interest rate applicable to CCC borrowings from the Treasury 
during the month that the accounts receivable exist on the books is 
the basis on which the interest is figured. 

There has been a decrease in this rate in recent months since this 
justification was made up down to 25% percent. 

Mr. Narcuer. And that same rate of interest applies on both of 
these items that I pointed out to you? 

Mr. Bracu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Natrcueér. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


20957—58——-16 
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PREFERENCE BETWEEN REDUCTION OF RATES AND REDUCTION OF ACREAGE 


Mr. Santanceto. Mr. McLain, assuming that we eliminated this 
method of first come, first served and used used a scaleback acrea 
amount, in your opinion which would be the more practicable ad- 
ministrative procedure, the cutting down of the rates or the cutting 
down of the acreage? 

Mr. McLatn. I would very much prefer administratively not have 
anything to do with the rate. If Congress did it, we would have to 
follow their direction, of course, but I would prefer not to have any- 
thing to do with it administratively. 

I think farmers were advised that this was the rate, and I think 
it would be just not fair to the farmer to change that rate per acre 
or per bushel. 

If either one is going to be it, I think the fairer way to do it would 
be scaling down the acres. 

Another thing, we have many cotton growers who put their entire 
farm into this, and they have gone and gotten other jobs. You come 
along and try to give them half of what was intended they were go- 
ing to get and they are going to be very unhappy and not only that, 
they are going to be in an impossible position because they either 
want to be clear in or clear out. 

The other thing that follows is that the first land they pick up is 
the extra land. 

To the extent we cut this thing back you pay for a lot of participa- 
tion that just is not there. When you take the whole unit, you get 
everything the fellow has, and you get more for your money. Every- 
body understands that who has any connection with the program. 

To answer your question, it would be my judgment to cut down 
the acreage. 

PURPOSE OF SOIL BANK PROGRAM 


Mr. Santanceto. I am not certain but I understand that one of the 
purposes of this soil-bank program is to reduce the amount of produc- 
tion in order to keep up the prices for the farmers—— 

Mr. McLatn. This is the prime reason for the act to begin with. 
You can read the preface in the act, but the idea was to cut back the 

roduction capacity that we had so that at the time we were using 

ublic Law 480 to get rid of supplies we had, we were not running 
into another flock of stuff that we had no chance of getting rid of at 
a reasonable price. 

Certainly, it was the intent of the sponsors to reduce the surplus 
level by cutting back in production. 

Mr. Santancexo. So by reducing the cut in acreage, you would 
thereby be permitting an increase of production, which would be fly- 
ing in the face of the obvious purposes of the act; is that right? 

Mr. McLary. That is right. 


PAYMENTS LESS THAN MAXIMUM 


Mr. Santancexto. Are there any payments which are less than 
maximum ? 

Mr. McLatn. Most of them are. 

Mr. Beacu. The average payment or application of the maximum 
amount in the 1958 signup to date is $838. 
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Mr. Sanrancexo. I was not interested in the average. I want to 
know what percentage of farmers receive the maximum. : 

Mr. eoeneas How many people would be right up against the 
$3,000 

Mr. Doccerr. I do not have that information. It will be assembled 
later on, lamsure. We just do not have it right now. 

Mr. Santancevo. I would like to know if that information could 
be available to us, that is, about how many people in each State would 
receive the maximum. 

Mr. McLarn. That we could not do without quite a lot of work. At 
the moment it would be an estimate, and we do not like to do that, 
but, if the committee wishes us to do that, of course, we will do it. 

Mr. Wuirrten. Please furnish it to Mr. Santangelo as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. Santancevo. There has been a contention that actually the 
$3,000 limitation is inadequate to meet the needs. Now we would like 
to find out how many of them reach the $3,000 maximum, that will 
indicate that so many people are receiving the full aid. Also, I believe 
you have pointed out that there are a great number of people who do 


not come in. I take it, therefore, you would have no figures as to 
them. 


Mr. McLarn. That is right. 


Mr. SantTance.o. But at least there would be some evidence as to 


whether or not the limitation is adequate or inadequate. 
Mr. McLarn. Yes. 


Mr. SantanGevo. Thank you. 


POSSIBILITY OF TRANSFERRING UNUSED FUNDS TO PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirren. There have been some questions about the $500 mil- 
lion program. One is about the possibility that you could increase 
that $500 million ceiling. To change that would require an act of 
Congress 4 

Mr. McLarn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. Another solution that everybody would hope was 
possible would be that you would find money from some other place 
that could be transferred to these two places, corn and cotton, where 
you are oversubscribed. 

What are the probabilities of having unused money that could be 
transferred to this use?. Is there any hope of that? 

Mr. McLain. No, sir. I had hoped we were going to have that, but 
I don’t believe so now. However, I would say this if we have any 
mae left, in order to follow the intent of Congress, we would put 
it here. 

Mr. Wurrren. But you do not see much hope of relief from that 
source ? 

Mr. McLatrn. No, sir. 


Mr. Wurrten. So it leaves it where you must consider scaling down 
the rates of pay so that all the farmers who wish to come in can do so, 
or scaling down the acreage to go around. The third alternative 
would be to lift the $500 million ceiling so that you could get more 
money which would take a law. 

Mr. McLain. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. W HITTEN. And if none of those is done, the only other alter- 
native is to pay in full those that got in before your afterthought 
deadline and let the rest of them be left out ? 

Mr. McLain. Yes; again I point out to you that in some of these 
States they are going to do it on a pro rata basis. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. McLain, you say Minnesota is. the one State 
which intends to prorate the acreage down so as to meet the appli- 

cations. 

Mr. Manwarina. It is not a pro rata plan exactly. It is a plan 
for setting the amount at 20 acres or 30 percent, whichever is larger. 

Mr. ANDE rson. In your original allocation of acres to the various 
States, for each commodity, when were those allocations announced ? 

Mr. McLarty. What was the date of it? Are you talking about 
corn ¢ 

Mr. Anpersen. Corn and cotton. 

Mr. Meyer. The 17th on cotton and the 20th on corn. 


POSSIBILITY OF UNUSED STATE ALLOCATIONS 


Mr. Anpersen. Do you foresee any possibility of any States not 
using up their entire cotton allocation / 

Mr. McLain. Yes; there may be some minor ones. 

Mr. Anprerson. In that case is there any possibility of transferring 
that unused allocation back to the other States? 

Mr. McLain. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpersen. The same thing is true of corn ? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpersen. There is no question in my mind but what the 
weather conditions in certain parts of the country were responsible 
for a lot of your troubles today and, of course, some sections of the 
country are not too much interested in signing up for acreage reserve. 
They had a good crop last year, and they ‘figure they are going to have 
a good one this year. 

“Mr. McLain. Yes, that was the situation on fall wheat 

Mr. Anprersen. Do you have any funds left over ? 

Mr. McLarty. We have already pro rated that at the beginning of 
the spring signup. 

Mr. Horan. The only place that I have come close to application of 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 is wheat. I do not have any- 
thing else in my district. 

You had a very poor participation by the wheatgrowers? 

Mr. McLarty. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. They complained that this law does not. help them 
anyway. They say it is so fuzzy that it can hardly be made applicable 
in a summer-fallow area. 

What is the experience on that ? 

Mr, Doecrerr, You mean with respect to that summer-fallow prob- 
lem ? 
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SOIL BANK ACREAGE RESERVE PROGRAM AMONG THE WHEATGROWERS 


Mr. Horan. I would like to know how the soil-bank acreage reserve, 
particularly, is worked among the wheatgrowers. 

Mr. Doceerr. Mr. Manwaring can answer that. 

Mr. Manwartne. I would say that the record is pretty clear on it. 
We only achieved half of our goal as far as fallow wheat was con- 
cerned. 

We got a little over 4 million acres out of a total goal of 814. 

Mr. Horan. Where did you get the bulk of that 4 “million acres? 

That is by States, I would like to know. 

Mr. McLar. I can supply it for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Wheat acreage by State under agreements signed through Jan. 31, 1958 
(preliminary )—aul wheat 








Acres Acres 
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ES EEE OOO TE MM. 249, 984 | West Virginia.__.._.__...-_.. 2,.924 
PANO occa cntcniemes aus Sitadenion He ER 6 | a ee 3, 688 
EE 00 ntencntnbinsiesbidiod Dele, CREEL, WY FIR en rereeermietetentnnads 21, 744 
TU cal 7, 750 

PORT SE OE ne, chess tedcens aed 116, 559 a acteninssid-40aeetionen 4, 360, 753 


Mr. Horan. Can you say that this program for the past years is of 
very considerable benefit to the people, that they can farm only half 
of their farms and stay in business ? 

Of course not—so I must again appeal that summer fallow wheat 
where it is a matter of history is entitled to a far better break re 
it is now getting out of this program. 

Secondly, I must be opposed to the matter of cutting down acreage 
because that would not be fair to our small tobacco farmers and small 
cotton farmers and we have lots of them. 

Mr. Natcnuer. I would just like to say on the record that I 
thoroughly agree with you on that. 

Mr. Horan. It is a practical problem and if you scale that down, 
you achieve the same thing of spreading it around, so it seems to me 
that the subcommittee has an obligation to the administration of those 
who are trying to put this law into practice of meeting these problems 
as they come up. 

I can only hope that the testimony given coming up February 10 
may shed more light than heat on this overall problem. 
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I definitely feel that a great many of us on the conference had the 


feeling that it should be passed on as to a producer rather than om 
ownership. 


ACREAGE RESERVE PROGRAM FOR COTTON 


Mr. Wuirren. I would like to include in the record at this point 
this bill which I have introduced as a possible solution to the problem, 
though so far I have been unable to get Department support. 

(The bill is as follows:) 


[H. R. 10168, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to release cotton acreage from the acreage 


reserve for the 1958 crop year, to establish a substitute for the acreage reserve program 
for cotton, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That title I of Public Law 540, Bighty-fourth 
Congress, known as the Soil Bank Act of 1956, is hereby amended by adding the 
following: 

“Seo. 107. Whereas the removal froin production of cotton acreage placed 
in the acreage reserve for the 1958 crop year has seriously endangered the 
supply of good quality cotton essential to retain domestic and foreign markets, 
the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and directed to sell, in such lots 
and on such terms and conditions as he may determine, cotton acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas equivalent to that signed up in any given county 
or county area to farmers in such county or county area for the 1958 crop 
year. Such acreage allotments and marketing quotas as may be purchased 
by any such farmer shall be considered as additional allotments and quotas 
for the 1958 crop year. All funds received by the Secretary from such sales 
shall be added to funds available to the Secretary for acreage reserve pay- 
ments. Such sale shall not affect the history of either the farm from which 
transferred or that to which transferred. For the crop year 1959 and there- 
after, cotton acreage for the United States shall be increased to 10 per centum 
above the level established for crop year 1958. 

“Sec. 108. Whereas the removal of land from production in cotton-growing 
areas has hurt business activity in local communities and will work against efforts 
to establish stable economic units ; and whereas a substitute is needed for the acre- 
age-reserve program, which program will not be continued beyond crop year 1958, 
no payment shall be made by the Secretary for removal of land from production 
under the acreage reserve for the crop year 1959 and thereafter: Provided, how- 
ever, That any farmer may release his acreage allotment and marketing quota to 
the agricultural stabilization and conservation county committee for sale to other 
farmers in the county or county area, and such acreage allotment and marketing 
quota shall be offered for sale to other farmers in the county or county area under 
such terms and conditions as the Secretary may prescribe. Such payments as 
shall be received shall be turned over by the ASC county committee to the farmer 
who sold his acreage allotment and marketing quota. Such sale shall not affect 
the acreage allotment and marketing quota of the farm or farms from which 
sold or the farm or farms to which sold, except during the one year in which sold. 
Neither shall it affect the permanent acreage allotment or marketing quota history 


of either farm.” 

Mr. Wurrten. I think this is a practical solution, since we have a 
great shortage of cotton. You are familiar with this bill, I am sure, so 
I will not go into any more detail on the record at this time; but I do 
hope that the Department will support such measure before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture in support of my bill. 

Mr. McLarty. We have not reached any conclusion. 

Mr. Wutrren. Thank you. We realize that this is not only a tough 
problem for you, but for all of us. I suspect that it is even tougher for 
the State and county committees who are there on the ground, but, 
above all, you must treat all alike. 


Thank you again, and we appreciate your coming up this morning. 
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JOHN F. SHELLEY, California MELVIN R. LAIRD, Wisconsin 


DANIEL J. FLOOD, Pennsylvania 
Monpay, Fesruary 3, 1958. 


CANAL ZONE GOVERNMENT, OPERATING EXPENSES 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. W. E. POTTER, GOVERNOR OF THE CANAL ZONE 
COL. CHARLES 0. BRUCE, HEALTH DIRECTOR 

PHILIP L. STEERS, JR., COMPTROLLER 

MERRILL WHITMAN, ASSISTANT TO THE GOVERNOR 


Mr. Preston. The committee will come to order. 

We are meeting this morning to consider some supplemental items 
contained in House Document No. 313. The first is an item concern- 
ing the Canal Zone Government. 


At this point we will insert the appropriate portion of page 16 of 
the House document referred to into the record. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


PANAMA CANAL 
CANAL ZONE GOVERNMENT 


Operating Expenses 
For an additional amount for “Operating expenses”, $320,400. 


This proposed supplemental appropriation is to provide additional personnel, 
together with essential supplies, to intensify a malaria control program made 
necessary by a recent increase in the carrier mosquito population in the Canal 
Zone and a rapid rise in the number of cases of malaria. Provision is also made 
for increased expenses occasioned principally by a heavy outbreak of influenza, 
a higher than usual rate of sickness in the Canal Zone, and greater medical 
supply requirements and costs. Funds are included for an increase in the rate 
of bonus pay for fire fighters under a recent amendment to the Federal employees’ 
pay regulations, effective July 14, 1957. 

On December 24, 1957, this appropriation was reapportioned, pursuant to 
section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, on a basis which indicated a 
necessity for a supplemental estimate for the costs of the intensified malaria 
control program. This action was reported to the Congress by the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget on that date. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS—PANAMA CANAL 


The limitation contained in section 203 of the Department of Com- 
merce and Related Agencies Appropriation Act, 1958, on the amount 
available for services authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 
1946 (5 U. 8. 0. 55a), is increased from “$15,000” to “$30,000”. 


The proposed change in limitation is to permit the employment of a hospital 
consultant to conduct a space study of hospital requirements in the Canal Zone. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Preston. Pages 8a through 8d-1 of the justifications will also 
be inserted at this point. 
(‘The matter referred to follows :) 


JUSTIFICATION 


A supplemental appropriation is required in fiscal year 1958 for “Operating 
expenses, Canal Zone Government,” to provide funds for the implementation of 
an intensified malaria-control pregram, an increased bonus payment to fire fight- 
ers and for operation of the Canal Zone hospitals. The individual items are as 
follows: 


(a) Intensified malaria-control program___.._-...-_____-__--__---._. $187, 500 
(6) Increased bonus rate for fire fighter@uciu._..................... 34, 000 
(o}' Operation of Canal Zone hospitaie. won cess es ek 98, 900 

EOEEE GUL ICIS POTIIOS Go iace bere eddie Hine a< 320, 400 


(a) Intensified malaria-control program, $187,500 


The disease malaria now poses a threat to the health of the canal population. 
Although the actual number of cases is not of epidemic proportion, the rapid 
increase is cause for alarm. Since March 1956, when no cases were reported in 
the Canal Zone, there have been 340 cases, 238 occurring during the first 5 months 
of fiscal year 1958. . 

More serious is the increase in the number of Anopheles albimanus mosquitoes, 
the local carrier of malaria. Areas in the Canal Zone that have been observed 
for years without demonstrable evidence of Anopheles breeding are now teeming 
with these insects. Residents are being driven indoors at night by large numbers 
of mosquitoes of various species, and night workmen are being badly molested 
by them. 

The combination of an increase in the number of people with malaria parasites 
in their blood, and an enormous increase in the population of the mosquito that 
transmits the disease from person to person, can lead to but one conclusion: 
malaria again presents a definite threat to the operation of the canal and the 
health of the civilian and military population of the Canal Zone. 

A similar problem exists in the Republic of Panama, in recognition of which the 
Republic has appropriated $446,702 for the initiation of malaria eradication this 
ealendar year. For the same purpose UNICEF has made available $130,827 to 
Panama for this year. 

The program required to cope with the situation consists of three parts placed 
in operation concurrently : 

1. Case finding.—This is the search for individuals who harbor the malaria 
parasite and are not under treatment. 

2. Vector control.—Identification, location of breeding places, and destruction 
of Anopheles mosquitoes. 

3. Treatment (no funds requested), in screened hospital wards, of all diagnosed 
cases of malaria who are the medical responsibility of the Canal Zone Govern- 
ment, including military personnel and their dependents. 

Current estimates of the cost of implementation of the program are as 
follows: 
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Personnel (including travel, transportation, and retirement contribu- 
SI i> ancnnpien aenitaticeealvings ens lvonesttdeatintnascitiedaimimai teat ieeedime eae aa teal $72, 000 
Supplies and materials: 
Insecticides : 





Dy ING OE nieces siseretiaytnb binant a iia tan $22, 000 
Spot treatment on lakes and river areas________------_ 12, 000 
Residual spray on residences, buildings and structures 7, 400 
Increased fog from 5 to 10 percent solution__.._..___- 8, 300 
Re) SIAN 6 tee rrtinendh de arperbcipeneicuantitewais 49, 700 
Miscellaneous: 
Fah SEE MATIIIITs. eexitm exenenenrengen teank Aams cheneahiaiiadieaelie 1,200 
10 SEE. (OU MOAEL IRIEL) «sci cmideienchabeneiensemiesenieetation 1, 500 
Fe Pe nce Remitediccenhtbeatimeniatideismmanienniia iinet 500 
A 9 EE ian itnmemetteeien ain 2, 200 
Other miscellaneous supplies._____.__.___-___---__--_- 3, 900 
CERT SERINE IA: SA TBOL TURIIEIE IEEE ines hletaiaeee esinihitinnnionamabiien 59, 000 
Contractual services: 
COMEOTOIGL | GAP . SUT a. i oenes agniactpigineieernietsiieiaine $32, 
Field surveys, plans, and estimates to reestablish drain- 
age of principal watershed on Atlantic side__._.______ 10, 000 
Experimental work in control of aquatics by herbicides. 1,000 
TSO UIIOE » TIIIII aces rd te it hiclicva in Mhcncaida healed aieiiiiattad nett clei al Manis Baki 4, 800 
OCREE . CODEERCTURL BOP V ICCB a 0s. csncsmntecntnnsttimrtioniees 8, 700 
"DOUBLE COMBSOCEGL BOP VACOR. sinc <ideseiabcbinniedicsstietoondtinabaeeuiae 56, 500 
GIRO GOGIT_icicinnncstistcantiinttp atltidiaiedininteieieimnadniiat te ddmactde 187, 500 


(b) Increased bonus rate for firefighters, $34,000 
This increase is mandatory under a recent amendment to section 25.254 (a) 


(1), subpart c, part 25, Federal Employees Pay Regulations, effective July 14, 
1957. 


(c) Operation of Canal Zone hospitals, $98,900 


Fiscal year 1958 budget estimates for the daily average number of inpatient 
days were 287 and 90 for Gorgas and Coco Solo Hospitals, respectively. For 
the first 5 months of the fiscal year there were 499 more inpatient days at 
Gorgas Hospital and 2,455 more inpatient days at Coco Solo Hospital than 
the budget estimate (see table 1, below). The number of outpatient visits 
exceeded budget estimates by an average of 846 per month for the first 5 
months (Gorgas Hospital, 56; Coco Solo Hospital, 790) (see table 2, below). 
These increases are directly attributable to the outbreak of influenza and in- 
crease in sickness rates in this area. Influenza alone afflicted 25 to 30 percent 
of the population of the Canal Zone and was especially severe in the Atlantic 
sector. 

The increased patient load required higher expenditures for personal services 
and for supplies and materials than had been provided in the revised fiscal year 
1958 submission, as shown below. 

Personal services ($15,000).—Approximately $295,000 of the Health Bureau 
budget for fiscal year 1958 was eliminated by congressional action. In this 
amount was $55,400 for the local rate-pay increase effected during the latter half 
of fiscal year 1957 and which has to be paid for the full fiscal year 1958. 

Vigorous action has been taken to reduce expenditures to the required level 
and serious effects on operations have resulted. The number of permanent 
employees and provision for overtime and holiday pay were reduced in our 
revised 1958 submission. Vacancies in hospitals remain unfilled; for example, 
there is no dermatologist in this tropical area; only 2 physiotherapists are 
available to care for current cases plus heavy residuals of last year’s polio 
epidemic; 2 physician vacancies exist in outpatient departments with the result 
that patients must wait as long as 4 hours for attention. 
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Operating nursing units in hospitals have been reduced. Blective admissions 
have been deferred and the backlog of patients is increasing. Gorgas has 
averaged over 10 operations a day with at times only 2 scrub nurses available, 
and doctors and anesthetists have had to be used in that capacity. Many wards 
are staffed by only 1 nurse. Fatigue and sickness from overwork further deplete 
the force. 

It is estimated that mandatory increased salary cost for nurses will approximate 
$10,000 per quarter effective April 8,1958. Reclassification of positions in accord- 
ance with civil-service classification specifications can no longer be delayed. 

However, because of the reduced force it has not been possible within the funds 
available to meet emergency conditions which required additional personal serv- 
ices. Due primarily to the outbreak of influenza on the isthmus and secondarily 
to an unanticipated increase in sickness rates in this area, an emergency condi- 
tion developed during the first quarter of this fiscal year. The situation was 
further aggravated by the sickness of many of our own employees who were 
directly responsible for the care and treatment of patients. It was therefore 
necessary to employ additional nurses for a temporary period and to authorize 
more overtime on the part of the regular nurses and other classes of employees 
to cover the hospitals’ immediate needs. The equivalent of 2 man-years of em- 
ployment at an estimated cost of $10,000 and approximately $5,000 in overtime 
costs were incurred because of the stated conditions. 

Supplies and materials ($66,400).—Consumption of supplies and materials was 
heavy during the epidemic months. In addition, the cost of supplies and materiais 
has increased approximately 15 percent during the past year. Although the raw 
food cost per ration in the hospitals will be kept within the budget estimates 
during the year, this will be accomplished only by continuing a lower standard of 
food service than should be permitted. However, raw food costs represent only 
34.7 percent of total budgeted costs for supplies and materials for the hospitals 
and clinics. It will not be possible, with the funds presently available, to offset 
the increased cost of all supplies and materials which include drugs, chemicals, 
and medical and surgical supplies. 

Inventories have been reduced to the point that supplies of some drugs have 
been exhausted. 

The increased workload during the 5-month period is illustrated by the fact that 
revenue for Gorgas and Coco Solo Hospitals for this period has exceeded budget 
estimates by about $131,500. 

Other contractual services ($17,500) —All maintenance personnel have been 
removed from hospitals and only breakdown repairs are being made. At the 
beginning of fiscal year 1958 all nenrecurring maintenance was deferred another 
year. However, subsequent to submission of the 1958 budget it was found neces- 
sary on an emergency basis to accomplish certain projects at Gorgas Hospital 
which had been either deferred or remained uncompleted during the previous 
year. Included in these projects were completion of repairs to the collapsing 
ceiling in the maternity ward, repairs to deteriorated concrete floors in various 
passageways, toilets, and corridors; and interior painting of the most badly worn 
areas. All of these were necessary to preserve Government property from exces- 
sive damage, and to insure patient safety and comfort. 

The routine inspection of equipment such as oxygen apparatus, anesthesia ma- 
chines, and fire extinguishers has been discontinued pending receipt of funds. 

The amount being requested to supplement funds now available for the opera- 
tions of hospitals and clinics will not modify the Canal Zone Government’s austere 
medical program, but is the minimum required to keep the health services in opera- 
tion with any degree of effectiveness. 

The additional funds are considered essential for the protection of the public 
health and Government property. 


Mr. Preston. This is a request in the amount of $320,400. It also 
involves a language change. 

We are glad to have with us this morning Major General Potter, 
the Governor of the Canal Zone. If you will speak to this item at 
this time, Governor, we will be glad to hear from you. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Porrer. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement I 
would like to insert for the record, and then highlight it for the 
benefit of the committee. 


Mr. Preston. Very well; your statement will be inserted in the 
record at this point, and you may proceed as you desire. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, I am William E. Potter, 
Governor of the Canal Zone and with me are Mr. W. M. Whitman, Secretary 
of the Panama Canal Company, Mr. Philip L. Steers, Jr., Comptroller, and Col. 


Charles O. Bruce, Health Director. I have a brief prepared statement which 
I would like to offer for the record. 


INTENSIFIED MALARIA CONTROL PROGRAM 


The Panama Canal could not be built until malaria and yellow fever were 
brought under control in the Canal Zone. For half a century the techniques and 
progress of disease control in the Canal Zone have been a source of pride to our 
government and a model for other nations of the world. More than that, the 
conquest of disease has enabled the Panama Canal to operate uninterruptedly. 

Through the years malaria has been controlled in the Canal Zone by two 
methods: elimination of the mosquito which transmits the disease, and the 
identification and prompt treatment of individuals who contract this malady. 
Since the war years the population of the Anopheles albimanus mosquito, which 
is our local carrier of the disease, has been relatively insignificant. In fact, 
in March 1956, for the first time in history, there was not a single case of 
malaria diagnosed in the Canal Zone and I cited this event with pride in my 
appearance before this committee last year. 

Our health authorities were alarmed, however, when last May the number of 
Anopheles caught was 5 times the greatest number caught in any month during 
1955 and 12 times the maximum caught in 1 month in 1956 (exhibit No.1). As 
was to be expected, the number of cases of malaria increased the following 
month. The number was not large, as is shown in the tabulation, but was six 
times the greatest number reported in any month of the previous year. The 
fact that the incubation period of the disease is approximately 14 days and 
hence many cases could be “in the mill” caused me great personal alarm. 

The combination of a sharp increase in the mosquito population and an in- 
crease in the malaria cases, if ignored, could lead only to a very high incidence 
of malaria among our civilian and military forces and, unless we acted promptly, 
the development of an epidemic which could have been difficult and costly to 
control. The fact that we have no control in Panama further added to my 
concern. 

Three factors are responsible for the situation that faced us early last sum- 
mer. First is the gradual development of a false sense of security. The malaria 
record had been good for many years. Economy of operations was stressed, 
and it was felt that the maintenance of drainage systems and other area sani- 
tation could coast along. Secondly, because of a prolonged dry season there 
were not the usual heavy rains which flush out the breeding grounds of the 
Anopheles mosquito. The third factor is that the Republic of Panama, in which 
many of our employees live and whose boundaries are not recognized by insects 
and disease, was in the process of changing from a malaria-control to a malaria- 
eradication program. During the period of transition practically all antimalaria 
work stopped in the Republic and the result has been an upswing in the incidence 
of this disease in areas adjacent to the zone. 

The malaria situation was one that could not be ignored and in August 1957 
I authorized the Health Director to inaugurate an intensified campaign to check 
the progress of this disease. The campaign has been financed by the expendi- 
ture of funds which the Director of the Bureau of the Budget authorized on a 
deficiency basis. 

During the past 8 months, 397 cases of malaria have been diagnosed in the 
Canal Zone. Investigation has shown that 152 of these people were infected in 
the Canal Zone. These figures are shown in exhibit No. 2 which you have. 
The cases have been quite widely scattered throughout the zone. Exhibit No. 3 
shows a comparison of this year’s experience with that of former years. 
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In the short period of 6 months since the program was started, there has 
been tangible evidence of improvement, but much remains to be done. Page 
&b of the supplemental appropriation request shows the itemized costs of this 
program and the amount that is being requested today. 

The expenditures for malaria control during the first 2 quarters, and the pro- 
gramed amounts for the last 2 quarters, are shown on exhibit No. 4 of your 
folder. 





OPERATION OF CANAL ZONE HOSPITALS 








In fiscal year 1957 the Health Bureau absorbed $303,000 in unbudgeted ex- 
penses, caused by an outbreak of poliomyelitis, treaty commitments, and pay 
increases. In order to absorb these unanticipated costs, the hospitals conserved 
in every conceivable way : by deferring maintenance, by leaving positions unfilled, 
by lowering food costs, and by minimizing the utilization of supplies. 

At the beginning of this fiscal year we thought we saw our way clear to 
operate within the amount Congress had appropriated for the year, despite the 
fact that we had to absorb $55,400 in local rate pay increases. This required 
a continuation of the economies of the previous year. 

But the essential economies could not then be effected because at the beginning 
of this fiscal year a wave of influenza struck the Canal Zone which affected, 
within 3 months, 25 to 30 percent of the population. Patients crowded the 
hospitais to the extent of 3,327 patient days over our budget estimate for July— 
October. Many of our hospital employees became ill, so, instead of reducing 
the force, it had to be temporarily augmented and overtime pay was earned by 
many of the employees who could remain on duty. Supplies were consumed 
at a rapid rate and the cost of these supplies had increased by approximately 
15 percent during the preceding year. 

Only certain maintenance and repair projects which could not be ignored 
were accomplished. For example, the ceilings in the maternity wards were 
collapsing and had to be reinforced. Certain floors in various passageways 
had deteriorated to the extent that they were dangerous in the transport of 
patients on litters and wheelchairs. 

Because of the malaria and influenza, the hospitals experienced a period of 
increased expenditures. At the same time our revenues, which revert to the 
Treasury, increased over the estimated amounts (exhibit No. 7). 

Last September I asked the Bureau of the Budget to reapportion $110,000 from 
the fourth quarter and $6,200 from the second quarter in order that a violation of 
the Antideficiency Act might be prevented. The Director of the Bureau approved 
this request. 

During the second quarter of this fiscal year, after the influenza epidemic had 
abated, stringent economies were put into force. These were barely sufficient, 
however, to enable the hospitals to qperate during October, November, and De- 
cember without exceeding the apportionment (exhibit No. 8). 

The hospitals and clinics have absorbed costs and cut back their operations to 
the extent that the service they now give is of a quality and quantity that is 
endangering the welfare and the lives of the patients for whom they care. To 
continue operating during the remainder of this fiscal year even at minimal 
standards will require an additional $98,900, as stated on page &—c of the supple- 
mental appropriation request. 

May I briefly enumerate some of the conditions to which I have just referred. 

In our tropical area where skin conditions are prevalent and most annoying, 
the vacated position of dermatologist has not been filled. 

There are only two physiotherapists in the Canal Zone to care for the current 
cases plus the heavy residuals of last year’s polio epidemic. They can devote less 
than half the time to each patient that is normally required. 

Because of understaffing in the outpatient clinics, patients must wait as long 
as 4 hours for medical attention. Many of these patients are employees whose 
time is needed on the job. 

Most wards at Gorgas and Coco Solo Hospitals are staffed by only one nurse. 
This leads to fatigue and consequent sickness, which further deplete the nursing 
force. 

At Corozal Hospital, the mental institution, patients are being fed for 60 cents 
a day which to say the least, gives them a minimum, monotonous, diet. 

In the same hospital attendants have been removed from potential suicidal 
or dangerous patients with a consequent increased risk of incidents involving 
patients or attendants. 
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One more thing about Coroza] Hospital: A few months ago the use of tran- 
quillizing drugs was started at this institution in line with modern concepts of 
mental therapy. Electric shock therapy, which is outmoded, ,was_ practically 
discontin ied. The current retrenchment policy has made it necessary to resume 
treatment with electric shock in order to avoid the expenditure of funds for 
the newer drugs. The result of this is very noticeable particularly at night 
when the patients are much more restless and noisy. The problem is compounded 
by the lack of adequate personnel to control these patients. 


INCREASED BONUS RATE FOR FIREFIGHTERS 


Additional funds under this head are required because of an increase in the 
premium pay to firefighters which was brought about by a revision in the Federal 
pay regulations as established by the Civil Service Commission. These revised 
regulations were made effective at the start of the present fiscal year and 
provided for an increase of 5 percent in premium pay to firefighters. The total 
cost to the Canal Zone Government of this increase is estimated to be $34,000 
payable to 63 United States rate fire officers getting an average increase of $340 
per year, and 134 local rate firemen getting an average increase of $91. 


LIMITATION ON PAY OF CONSULTANTS 


Section 203 of the Department of Commerce and Related Agencies Appro- 
priation Act, 1958, establishes a budgetary limitation of $15,000 for fiscal year 
1958 on the use of experts and consultants for the Canal Zone Government. An 
increase in this limitation to $30,000 is being requested to enable us to conduct 
a study, in conjunction with a firm of hospital consultants, on the space require- 
ments of Gorgas and Corozal Hospitals. It appears that a considerable saving 
in operating expenses can be obtained by a consolidation of the functions of 
Gorgas Hospital, and it is possible that further savings would result if the two 
hospital plants were physically merged. Expert advice on these matters is 
needed before any plans can be developed and considered. 4 


INTENSIFIED MALARIA CONTROL PROGRAM 


General Porrer. Mr. Chairman, when I was up here in my regular 
appropriation presentation last year I bragged about the fact that the 
March past we had had the first malaria-free month in the history 
of the canal. By May, however, the number of anopheles mosquitoes 
that we were getting took a terrific jump, as you can see on exhibit 1, 
in the bluebook which you have. 

The incubation period of malaria is 14 days. Shortly after we 
started to receive this increase of anopheles mosquitoes, the cases of 
malaria in the Canal Zone started up. 

It continued, as you will see on exhibit 2, and especially on exhibit 
3, sir, which is the next one, to the point where for the first time since 
I have been in the Canal Zone 1 became quite worried because a 
disease of this type can get out of control very, very easily, and the 
fact that the incubation period is 14 days caused me to feel that we 
had almost a potential disaster on our hands. 


APPORTION MENT OF FUNDS ON DEFICIENCY BASIS 


We came to the Bureau of the Budget asking for a reapportion- 
ment and authority to go on a deficiency basis to move right in and 
hit this condition. 

We received the authority to go on the deficiency basis, and the 
$187,000 which is in this request. The official notice therefor was our 
authority to do the work necessary to eliminate these malaria ae 
toes and to find out where they were living and to treat the cases that 
resulted. 

We moved with a great deal of speed, sir, and if I could offer some 
pictures to show what I mean, I believe it would graphically portray 
the situation for you. 
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Mr. Preston. Before you show the committee these pictures, sup- 
pose we insert in the record at this point the letter from the Bureau 
of the Budget concerning the deficiency reapportionment. 

(The authority referred to follows :) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BuREAU OF THE BUDGET, 


Washington, D. C., December 24, 1957. 
Hon. SAM RAyBuRN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Speaker: As required by section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended, I am reporting that the appropriation to the Canal Zone Government 
for “Operating expenses,” for the fiscal year 1958, has been apportioned on a 
basis which indicates the necessity for a supplemental estimate of appropriation. 

The amount of $15,765,600 was appropriated for operating expenses necessary 
for the Canal Zone Government for the current fiscal year. However, this amount 
will not provide for the expenses of an intensified malaria-control program which 
has now been found to be necessary. There has been an alarming increase in the 
incidence of malaria in the Canal Zone. During the first 5 months of this fiscal 
year, 238 cases have been reported. This is more than 10 times the number of 
cases which were reported for the corresponding period of the fiscal year 1957. 
The protection of the health and safety of the residents of the Canal Zone requires 
an intensified control program so that the carrier of this disease will be eliminated 
from this area. There are no savings expected to develop in the activities 
financed by this appropriation which would provide for the additional eost of 
expansion of the malaria-control program. 

The situation in the Canal Zone is aggravated because a similar problem exists 
in the Republic of Panama. In this respect, the Republic has appropriated $446,- 
700 for the initiation of a malaria-eradication program in this calendar year. 
United Nations Children’s Emergency Fund has also made available $130,827 to 
Panama for this purpose. 

I have determined that these circumstances constitute an emergency involving 
the safety of human life. This determination has been made pursuant to sub- 
section (e) (1) of section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as amended. That sub- 
section is the basis for the reapportionment which will permit use of the existing 
appropriation at an accelerated rate to provide for this expanded malaria-control 
program. 

The present estimate of the additional cost due to these circumstances is 
$187,500. However, any request for a supplemental appropriation which may be 
submitted to us on account of this additional cost will be thoroughly examined 
in the light of the circumstances prevailing at that time. 

Sincerely yours, 
PERCIVAL F. BRUNDAGE, Director. 


Mr. Preston. You may proceed, Governor. 


DRAINAGE DITCH PROGRAM 


General Porrer. On the Atlantic side where most of these cases 
originated, there are large areas which traditionally have been 
drained so that the mosquitoes cannot breed. Here [indicating] is 
one of those drainage ditches of which there are hundreds. The 
ditches had been allowed to get into a very poor state over the last 20 
or 25 years, and here is what we have done with a part of that 
$187,000. 

This picture [indicating] is one of the major drainage ditches as 
it existed several years ago and here is the condition that it was in 
before we started our work in this same area. That is the same ditch, 
sir; that is the way it was, and this is the way it got, and this is the 
way we are reconditioning it. 

s a result of this work, sir, which must continue, of course, we 
feel we have this malaria under control again. 
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I might mention at this time that one of the elements that caused 
the malaria to exist in people, and as you now, the mosquitoes bite 
people and transfer the malaria to somebody else, Panama changed 
their system of malaria control from eradication of the mosquitoes 
to elimination of carriers. 

For a period of many months no work was done in Panama until 
they started this new program of putting a chemical named 
Dieldrin on every house in the Republic of Panama. This will elim- 
inate the carriers. 

That work of theirs, plus the work of ourselves, I feel has this 
disease under control, but large numbers of these drainage ditches 
still remain to be opened, aa the instigation of an intense spray 
program to finally eliminate the mosquitoes or bring the situation 
with recognizable limits must continue. 


STATUS OF FUNDS 


The $187,000, sir, is for an entire year. 

Mr. Preston. One year? What year? 

General Porter. For this fiscal year, 1958. 

Mr. Preston. Well, you say it is for an entire year. You mean 
it is for the remainder of the year ? 

General Porrer. Well, we have already spent well over half of 
this on the authority of the deficiency. 

Mr. Preston. When was the reapportionment made? 

General Porrer. It was reapportioned starting in August. 

Mr. Sreers. We requested reapportioning in September, but did 
not go on a deficiency basis until December. 

Mr. Preston. What are the military. forces doing about this 
problem ? 

General Porrer. On the military posts, sir, which are their responsi- 
bility, they have done a good job of spraying, but unfortunately, areas 
where these mosquitoes actually breed and live are under Canal Zone 
authority such as the island areas, and the old Branch Canal area. 

Mr. Preston. With reference to these 152 cases between June 1957 
and January 1958, these cases occurred strictly within the Canal 
Zone? 

General Porrrr. No, sir; those originated in the Canal Zone. In 
addition, as you can see from exhibit 2, there were an even larger num- 
ber that originated outside the Canal Zone, but which were diagnosed 
and, perhaps, hospitalized in the Canal Zone. Laborers of ours who 
live in Panama stay at Colon and other native settlements contiguous 
to the zone. 

Mr. Preston. Would you please explain to the committee the 
figures which appear on exhibit 2? 

General Porrrr. The light crosshatched area bars are those that we 
found in the zone, but some of which originated in Panama. The 
heavy crosshatched shorter bars are those of people living in the zone 
who must have been infected in the zone. 


PANAMA GOVERNMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Preston. Well, what is the Panama Government doing about 


it? They are attacking it, but to what extent, and on what level, and 
on what scale? 
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General Porrer. They are doing it on a scale of putting this 
Dieldrin, which is a chemical you spray all over the houses, drapes, 
furniture and everything in every house in the Republic of Panama. 

Mr. Preston. They are dealing with, then, on a countrywide basis? 

General Porrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. The drainage that you are dealing with is ‘within 
the Canal Zone proper? 

General Porrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Well, of course, there must be many areas outside the 
Canal Zone which need the same sort of treatment ? 

General Porrrr, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Is the Government doing anything about that? 

General Porrer. No, sir. Their program is one of eliminating the 
disease in the carriers, and our program is one of eliminating the 
mosquitoes. 

Mr. Preston. If they do not eliminate the mosquitoes, you are going 
to have them fly over into your area and you will have him to contend 
with them there; will you not? 

General Porrer. But, there will not be anyone that will have the 
disease on a residual basis that the mosquito can find and carry it 
over if our program is carried on. 

To show you the extent of the program, Mr. Chairman, Panama is 
putting up $447,000 for this program, and UNICEF, the United 
Nations organization, has given them another $131,000. So, there is 
well over $500,000 programed for just the spraying of residences 
within. the Republic. It is a medically accepted method of doing 


the job, and is the one that the World Health Organization is trying 
todo on a very large scale. 


PUBLIC HEALTH BUREAU BUDGET FOR 1958 


Mr. Preston. You mention in your justifications that approxi- 
mately $295,000 of the Bureau of Public Health budget for fiscal 
year 1958 was eliminated by congressional action. 

Is that statement made to illustrate the fact that, had this money 
been allowed, the malaria condition would not have developed ? 

General Porrrer. Absolutely not, sir. 

Mr. Preston. What connection does that have with this request ? 

General Porrer. We, as explained in another part of this state- 
ment, sir, felt that when we got the moneys that this committee 
allowed last year that by stringent economies we would be able to 
get by by eliminating maintenance in the hospitals and keeping on a 
very economical basis, We then, were hit by this extraordinary con- 
dition and one other thet I will explain later, that caused us to be 
in the condition where we could not get by with the budget that was 
permitted last year. 

Now, if we had the $295,000 that we had requested in last year’s 
budget, then we could lave put these economies still in effect and 
cut the maintenance out and would have had enough, perhaps, to get 
by without coming on a deficiency basis. 

So, whether you had given us the money or not, this condition 
would have developed, because the filling up of the drainage ditches 
has been taking place over the last 15 to20 years. 
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Mr. Preston. I think that pretty well covers it from my stand- 
point. 

Mr. Clevenger, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Cievencer. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Horan, do you have any questions on this par- 
ticular item ? 

Mr. Horan. Do you feel that you can clean this up to the point 
where the condition will be satisfactory as it was prior to this latest 
outbreak ? 

General Porrer. Our program, Mr. Horan, is one which looks to- 
ward the complete opening up of the drainage ditches in this entire 
area together with a spray program which we can do under this 
$187,000 that would bring these mosquitoes under control again. 

However, we did have the problem before we started knowing 
what was happening, and a part of this $187,000 is for the employ- 
ment of a biologist and a statistician which we have not had for 
many years in the Canal Zone, to keep track of this data so that we 
will know ahead of time that the mosquitoes are increasing. 

We were not keeping tract of the Anopheles mosquitoes in the 
Canal Zone and the only reason we knew they were increasing was 
the fact that the military on their posts knew about it. So, the data 
that we were able to assimilate was data that the military knew, but 
which we did not get with our own forces. 

Mr. Horan. How do you control them now? How did you find 
out about the presence of the mosquitoes? Did you use bait traps? 

General Porrer. Yes, sir; we have horses. I think we bought six 
under this program. 

Mr. Horan. Is this Dieldrin an ovicide? 

Colonel Bruce. This is an adult mosquitocide. 

Mr. Horan. It is an insecticide ? 

Colonel Bruce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. I though the original control of the mosquito was 
accomplished by the use of an ovicide. In other words, an oil base 
was used. 

Colonel Bruce. We still do use it in some places. In the Chagras 
River we go along the banks and spray oil at places where they breed. 

Mr. Horan. That is an interesting program. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


NEED FOR CONTINUATION OF PROGRAM IN 1959 


Mr. Preston. You say you are hiring a biologist and a statistician ? 

That indicates you will be asking for a continuation of this pro- 
gram in fiscal 1959. 

General Porrrer. I believe that we will. I believe that is in our 
program for 1959. 

Mr. Preston. How much is this going to cost on a continuing basis? 

General Porrer. The salaries of those people, plus, maybe, a slightly 
intensified spraying program for at least another year or 2 years, sir, 
will be included, but this $187,000 is a full year’s expedited program. 

In 1959 it is $109,000. That is in the 1959 budget that I will be up 
on later. 

Mr. Preston. Well, we will talk about that at that time. 

General Porrer. Yes, sir. 
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IMPROVEMENTS ACCOMPLISHED TO DATE 


Mr. Preston. To what extent have you improved the situation, let 
us say, in the last 30 days? 

General Porrer. If you will look, sir, on exhibit 2, you will see we 
are falling off in January. 

Mr.. Preston. Well, do the seasons of the year have any relation- 
ship to this figure? 

General Porrer. Somewhat, sir. I would like to ask Colonel 
Bruce to talk to that. 

Colonel Bruce. Yes, sir; they do. Normally, the highest inci- 
dence of the carrier mosquito, Anopheles, is right at the ‘end of the 
dry season. 

Mr. Preston. When is that? 

Colonel Bruce. That is along in May, sir. 

Mr. Presron. That is the time of highest incidence 4 

Colonel Bruce. That is the highest incidence of the carrier mos- 
quito, and also the highest ine idence of malaria. That is because 
all these little pools formed in the jungle have been ideal breeding 
places for the mosquitoes. Traditionally the heavy rains come 
along then and flush out a lot of these areas and the malaria incidence 
goes down. 

That did not happen last year. We had a long dry season which 
is one reason why this problem came upon us. 

Mr. Preston. Why did you have so many in December, if that 
is the rainy season ? 

Colonel Bruce. They, sir, are a residual. It came about as a result 
of the seeding throughout the Canal Zone of these mosquitoes. We 
had this very high incidence in May which was 12 times that of the 
preceding year. They spread throughout the zone and established 
colonies in many, many places. 

Mr. Preston. It seems, then, that everyone is tackling this problem 
and trying to eliminate it and I hope you are successful. It is a very 
bad disease, and there is not much excuse for its existence in these 
times, when we know so much about it, and have the drugs and the 
chemicals to deal with it. 

General Porrer. You are right, sir. 

Mr. Preston. I hope we can eliminate it permanently. 

General Porrer. In your State, Mr. Preston, it used to be a terrific 
problem. 

Mr. Preston. Indeed it did. Everyone had it at one time or an- 
other. 

Is this the vicious type of mosquito, or is it the type that can be 
eliminated ? 

Colonel Bruce. We have very few of the vicious type. This is 
usually the type which can be cured rather easily within 4 or 5 days. 

Mr. Preston. What is the better known drug for it now? Is that 
atabrine ? 

Colonel Bruce. We are still using atabrine to some extent. 

Mr. Preston. Is there a more modern drug ? 

Colonel Bruce. There are several which we are trying on an experi- 
mental basis, which seem to be more effective and less toxic. 
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IncreAsep Bonus For Fire FIGHTers 


Mr. Preston. All right, General, you may proceed with your general 
statement on the next item, which is the increased bonus for fire fighters 
of $34,000. ' 

General Porrer. Sir, under the general Government policy those 
people who have to work a regular overtime, which includes nurses, 
doctors, fire fighters, and policemen in the Government service, have a 
protection under existing law whereby their salaries are increased by a 
percentage figure, which, theoretically, takes care of all overtime, and 
then you do not keep track of overtime on them, but you pay them 
always at this premium rate. 

We had our fire fighters under a 15-percent overtime figure. When 
we received an opinion from the civil-service authorities that an addi- 
tional 5 percent was required for us to be in accordance with the deci- 
sions of the Civil Service Commission, I went to our legal counsel to 
find out whether or not this had to be done right away, or whether we 
could wait until we came up for our regular appropriation. 

The legal counsel’s opinion was that this had to be given, and it had 
to be given as of the first of the year. For our fire fighters it amounts 
to $34,000, which is payable to 63 United States rate fire-fighter offi- 
cers, 134 Canal Zone rate local people, who are in our fire-fighting force. 
The raise to the United States rating is $340 a year, and to the local rate 
it is $91 a year. 

Mr. Preston. What legal basis is there whereby you were required 
to make this raise¢ What law is involved ¢ 

General Porrrr. I believe the law was passed in 1954. 

Mr. Steers. That is Public Law 763 of the 83d Congress, which au- 
thorized the Civil Service Commission to approve premium pay up to 
25 percent. 

Mr. Preston. You voluntarily increased it 5 percent ? 

Mr. Sreers. Yes, sir; on direction of the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Preston. You were bound by this directive ¢ 

Mr. Steers. We were bound by that direction. 

Mr. Preston. That was done under authority of Public Law 763? 
Do you have a copy of the regulation or the directive? 

Mr. Sreers. I believe I do, sir. I have an extract from the Federal 
Register, if you would like to have it. 

Mr. Preston. That should be sufficient. 

Did you request any funds in fiscal 1958 for this purpose ? 

General Porrer. No, sir. 

Mr. Presron. You did not? 

General Porrer. No, sir; this happened subsequent to that. 

Mr. Preston. We will insert this excerpt from the Federal Reg- 
ister at this point in the record. : 

(The excerpt referred to follows :) 


[Excerpt from the Federal Register, issued Saturday, June 1, 1957, pp. 3847 and 3848] 
Part 25—FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ Pay REGULATIONS 
ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION 


Effective as of the first day of the first pay period which begins after June 30, 
1957, section 25.254 (a) (1) is amended as set out below. 


Section 25.254 Rates of additional compensation payable under section 
25.251. (a) *** 
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(1) Positions with tours of duty of the 24 hours on duty, 24 hours off duty 
type and with a schedule of 60 hours a week, 5 percent, unless 25 or more hours 
of actual work is customarily required, in which event, 10 percent ; 72 hours a 
week, 15 percent, unless 24 or more hours of actual work is customarily re- 
quired, in which event, 20 percent; 84 hours or more a week, 25 percent. 


(See. 605, 59 Stat. 304, 5 U. S. C. 945. Interprets or applies sec. 208, 68 Stat. 
1111;5 U.S. C. 926.) 


Unitep States Cirvit SERVICE CoMMISSION. 
[SEAL] Wma. C. Hutt, 


Executive Assistant. 
[F. R. Doc. 57-4442; Filed, May 31, 1957; 8:47 a. m.] 


Mr. Preston. As a matter of fact, you have no alternative but to 
pay it, is that true, Governor? 

General Porrer. That is the opinion of our legal counsel, based 
upon the directive that we received from the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, sir. 


OpeRATION oF Hosprrats IN THE CANAL ZONE 


Mr. Preston. Will you please speak to the next item, then, Gov- 
ernor, the operation of hospitals in the Canal Zone, for which there 
is a request for $98,900? 

General Porrer. May I say first, sir, that these may seem like aw- 
fully small amounts of money that I am talking about, but in our 
hospitals, as I said before, we went on a very rigid economy basis. We 
eliminated all maintenance in order to get ‘by with what we had, and 
we could have done it, but then we had in July and August an influ- 
enza epidemic. 

Unfortunately, influenza also hits our doctors and nurses. It Foe 
does not hit the patients. So, we found ourselves with some 3,327 
patient-days over what we had budgeted for our operations. ‘We 
found ourselves with sick nurses and doctors, and we had to hire re- 
placements, when we could, to take their place. 

Unfortunately, also, while we accrued a great deal more money 
from our hospital operations, as is shown on exhibit 7, we have col- 
lected $132,000 this year, over and above what we were budgeted to 
collect, that money reverts to the Treasury, and we cannot use it. 

Therefore, that money that we spent on our hospitals must come out 
of appropriations. We receive no credit for the collections that we 

make. While we made money, it cost us money to make it, and we 
have no recourse but to come to this committee for a supplemental 
to let us get through the rest of the year. 

Incidentally, all of this money that we are asking for today will 
be paid back to the United States Government by July. Exhibit 5 
shows that increase in patient-days over our budgeted patient-days 
I believe, quite graphically in the months of July, August, and Sep- 
tember. 

Now, the breakdown of the $98,900 is, first, personal services in 
the amount of $15,000. 

This takes care of that overtime, and the additional employment 
that. T spoke to. 

Now, $66.400 is for supplies and materials. Generally, across-the- 
board supplies and materials have increased about 15 percent. We 
had to buy additional amounts of drugs and treatment procedures, as 
well as food, for these extra patients, which added to the cost. 
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Pin only maintenance, sir, that we are doing, or have done, this 
scal year in our hospitals—and I must say the only maintenance—is 
git 00, also included in this amount, for collapsing ceilings in the 
maternity wards, and a few corridors that were getting so bad that it 
was unsafe for litter bearers and the wheeled stretchers upon which 
patients are put when in those wards. 

The sum of $17,500, out of some $6 million program, is all we have 
for maintenance in our hospitals this year. However, that had to be 
done, especially in those maternity wards. 

I would like to give you, as shown in my statement at page 5, some 
of the things we have done in order to live within the money we had. 
The dermatologist resigned, and we have not replaced him. We do 
not have the money to replace him. 

Last year, in fiscal 1957, we had a polio epidemic. We also have a 
great many other cases that require physiotherapy. We have half 
| enough physiotherapists in the zone to take care of the residual cases 
of polio and other patients needing physiotherapy. 

We are staffed in the outpatient clinic to the extent only that, fre- 
quently and regularly, a wait of as long as 4 hours is necessary to see 
a doctor. 

Since everybody in the Canal Zone that uses the hospitals is a 
worker, or his wife, we are losing a lot of time by people just sitting 
on hospital benches. Most of our wards are staffed by one nurse, 
rather than the average nursing staff which would be required. 

We are feeding our mental- hospital patients, with some 300 patients, 
for 60 cents a day, which is a monotonous, minimum-protein diet. 
You all know about these tranquilizing drugs ‘which were invented for 
the treatment of insane people. The treatment of insane people by 
electrical shock is outmoded. However, we have gone away from 
giving the tranquilizers, because we have not repurchased them, and 
we have gone back to shock treatment in many cases. 

Mr. Preston. You say it is outmoded—electrical shock? 

General Porrer. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Bruce. Yes, sir; to a great extent. It is used very rarely. 

Mr. Preston. Is it replaced by an insulin shot ? 

Colonel Bruce. No, sir; that has gone out of the treatment almost 
entirely. The new tranquilizers and similar drugs are taking the place 
of the old shock therapy. 

Mr. Preston. Some of the best psychiatrists in the country are : still 
using the shock treatment, are they not ? 

Colonel Bruce. It is not eliminated completely, but it is used in a 
very few, selected cases. 

General Porrer. I have been out to see this myself, sir, and have 
found that the tranquilizer takes an active mental patient and puts 
him on sort of a happy, sit-around basis. 

Mr. Preston. Let’s go back to your original statement. 

You say you have gone back to electric shock because you do not 
have the tranquilizers; is that right ? 

General Porrer. Because we reduced our inventory on drugs. We 
thought we were reducing it to the extent that we could get by, and 
we would have gotten by, sir, and we probably would have still bought 
tranquilizers had this thing not hit us. 

Mr. Preston. You are painting a picture of austerity in your hos- 
pital operations that a ae on being more than austere. Why do 
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you have this austere condition now? The Congress has not been so 
parsimonious with you that this situation has been brought about of 
necessity ; has it ? 

General Porrer. It is a problem, sir. The more patients I have, 
the more money I lose. I collect a lot of money, but pou to turn it 
in tothe Treasury. I cannot use it. Iam not asking for it, but, had 
I the authority to use this $131,000 that we have collected, I would 
not be here today. 

When we had this increased number of patients, naturally, as a 
Government bureau we tried and wanted to get by and we figured what 
we could do to get by, but we have been unable to find a w ay to do it 
even with all these economies which I have highlighted to you today, 
and as to being on an austere basis, sir, we are on an austere basis. 

Mr. Preston. Well, now, Governor, did we not give you for fiscal 
1958 the same amount of money that you had in fiscal 1957, plus funds 
to meet retirement costs and wage ‘ate increases ? 

General Porrer. The Congress did not give us the $55,000 for wage 
rate increases, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Is that the only item that you had to absorb out of 
this budget that would have put you below a level of 1957? 

General Porrer. I believe that is right, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Well, now, where is this austerity that you are speak- 
ing of. What is responsible for it? The high incidence of sickness, or 
the action of the C ongress’ Let us get that straight. 

General Porter. It is the high incidence of the sickness of two kinds; 
the malaria and the influenza, sir. 

I believe I stated before, that we could have gotten by if it had not 
been for these two events. 

Mr. Preston. Our records show, Governor, that for 1958 we al- 
lowed you $117,000 for local wage increases; you spoke of $55,000 
for that. 

General Porrer. That was for one-half year. 

Mr. Preston. W ell, that was all you asked for in the budget. 

General Porrrr. No, I do not believe so. Is that not right, Mr. 
Steers ? 

Mr. Steers. I believe that the Congress cut it 50 percent. There was 
a cut of 50 percent in the local rate wage increase from what we asked. 

Mr. Preston. Our figures—and our - figures are usually pretty accu- 
rate—show you requested $117,000 for local wage increases. We did 
not cut that at all; the bill carried $117,000 for local w age increases. 
Who is correct ? 

Mr. Srerers. Those records are correct. 

Mr. Preston. If you have any figures to refute that, we would like 
to have them. 

General Porrer. May I say again, Mr. Chairman, that we are not 
complaining about what we got ‘last year. We are not complaining. 
We are saying that we could have gotten by if these two big events 
had not hit us. We are saying if we had that increase that we asked 
for last year, we could then have gotten by again. 

Mr. Preston. Have you found any figures that would indicate ours 
are not correct ? 

General Porrer. Sir, I have my own figures here, but I do not have 
the committee action last year. I think on your action the Senate 
only added back the $117,000 for the handicapped schools. 
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Mr. Preston. That is correct. 
PUBLIC HEALTH BUREAU BUDGET FOR 1958 ; 


Reading from our report, Governor, on the bill for fiscal 1958, we 
say: 

Operating expenses.—For the coming fiscal year the committee recommends 
$15,648,600 for operating expenses of the Canal Zone Government. This repre- 
sents an increase of $238,600 over 1957 and a decrease of $899,400 in the budget 
estimates. The entire increase is provided to meet mandatory retirement-fund 
contributions and local wage increases. All proposed increases for maintenance 
and operations of the Canal Zone Government have been disallowed. 

General Porrer. Would you read the last sentence again ? 

Mr. Preston (reading) : 

All proposed increases for maintenance and operations of the Canal Zone Gov- 
ernment have been disallowed. 

What happened was that you decided in your own operation as to ) 
how you were going to apply these funds, and the $295,000 you refer 
to in the health bureau budget was set up by yourself. ) 

General Porrer. I must admit that is true, sir. However, the 1958 
estimates for the Canal Zone Government contemplated a supple- 
mental appropriation of $109,000 to pay the cost of a local rate pay 
increase effective January 1, 1957, for one-half the fiscal year; 
$117,000 for the second half of the year was included in the regular 
1958 estimates, but was erroneously designated “full year effect.” In 
reporting the bill the House Appropriations Committee allowed the 
$117,000 requested in the estimates and no supplemental appropriation 
for the first half-year cost of $109,000 was submitted. In practical 
effect, therefore, the 1958 appropriation contained increased funds 
for the cost of the local rate pay increase for a half year only; the 
health bureau portion was the $55,000 previously referred to. 

Mr. Preston. And then these unusual situations developed with 
reference to influenza and malaria, which no one could foresee. Is that 
right? 

General Porrer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Preston. So no action of Congress has brought about this con- 
dition of austerity that you described so vividly this morning. 

General Porrer. I have said that twice. 

Mr. Preston. I say that so that those who might read this in the 
Canal Zone and elsewhere will know we did not act in a parsimonious 
way, but gave you funds to operate in the same way you operated in 
fiscal 1957. 

General Porrer, And I said we could have gotten by if it had not 
been for these two accidents. 


HOSPITAL WORKLOAD 


Mr. Preston. I think we might insert in the record at this point 
pages 8e and 8f of the justifications to illustrate the workload situa- 
tion in the hospitals. 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 


TaBLE 1.—IJnpatient days excluding newborn, fiscal year 1958 














| Gorgas Coco Solo Combined 
| Hospital | Hospital totals 
| total | total 
sada hicetan te kis Pie tenck ‘i ie - 
Actual: | | 
SUT. cick cae : Lake ; i , - ES cai 9, 268 | 3,015 12, 283 
August ___- ? ag k 9, 373 | 3, 756 13, 129 
September____-- gh eee 8, 809 | 3, 392 12, 201 
October ; re Sanne y ‘ 8, 779 } 3, 306 12, 085 
November. _-___- ‘ eal iaemelit 8, 181 2, 756 10, 937 
Estimated: | 
December. _-- 7, 800 2, 580 | 10, 380 
January..-_- 9, 100 | 2, 900 12, 000 
February -- 8, 300 | 2, 600 10, 900 
March 8, 550 2, 750 11, 300 
April__. 8, 200 2, 600 10, 800 
May 8, 400 2, 600 | 11, 000 
June.- 8, 000 | 2, 550 10, 550 
TABLE 2.—Outpatient visits, fiscal year 1958 
a = — —__—_——— ph. : . 
| Gorgas | Coco Solo | Combined 
Hospital Hospital | totals 
total | total | 
! ! 
aonadbtenee ‘ = é | } ee 
Jalge si. 16, 560 | 7, 865 24, 425 
August--- a BT 17, 557 | 7, 742 25, 299 
September -- 14, 676 | 7, 451 22, 127 
October ; 17, 551 &, 266 | 25, 817 
November-__-_-- 14, 434 6,917 | 21, 351 
December--_-_. if bel | 13, 000 | 6, 200 | 19, 200 
January --_-- ; 15, 400 7, 200 22, 600 
February | 14, 400 6, 850 | 21, 250 
March. _ j | 15, 200 7, 100 | 22, 300 
BO, oo = 4+ : sel 14, 800 | 6, 800 21, 600 
May se bieel hy : ti Ab 15, 200 | 6, 900 | 22, 100 
tach re senas ae AS bs 14, 800 | 6, 750 21, 550 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Rooney, do you have any questions on this point ? 


INCREASED BONUS RATE FOR FIRE FIGHTERS 


Mr. Roonry. How much are you requesting for bonus pay for fire 
fighters ¢ 

General Porrer. $34,000. 

Mr. Roonry. Was that bonus pay enacted subsequent to the time 
you were here? 

General Porrer. No. It was enacted several years ago, but our ad- 
ministration of it did not line up to the Civil Service Commission 
letter previously put in the record which required us to add 5 percent 
on the 15 percent which we were already giving, sir. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 
HIRE OF EXPERTS AND CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Preston. Will you speak to the language change under the 
general provisions ? 

General Porrrer. Under existing law, we are allowed to spend $15,- 
000 for experts and consultants in fiscal year 1958. We employed Dr. 
Isidore Falk to make a complete examination of our health practices, 
hospital practices, in the Canal Zone because, Mr. Chairman, we 
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have a great excess of capacity in our two hospitals over what is 
needed with today’s population. We felt it was a way to save money 
if we got modern advice. His report is almost finished, but it cost 
us about $15,000 to get it, including other experts and consultants that 
we have employed. 

The Bureau of the Budget, having been briefed on Dr. Falk’s re- 
port, feels that, based on his study, we should now hire experts and 
e already contacted them—to make what 
is called a “ space- use study of our hospitals; how you use an 800-bed 
hospital to take care of 300 patients to get the maximum economy, 

We cannot hire them unless there is an increase in the authority 
which is in last year’s bill. This, again, is something that was not 
known when we came before you last year. It is something new. We 
have talked with and negotiated with an expert firm in Minneapolis 
by the name of James Hamilton Associates whose main business is 
this kind of work. 

Mr. Preston. You say you have an 800-bed hospital ? 

General Porrer. In Gorgas; yes. 

Mr. Preston. In Gorgas, ywitha patient load of about 300? 

General Porter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. And your problem is how to operate the hospital 
in the most economical manner ? 

General Porrer. While there is some difference of opinion, Dr. 
Falk feels we could operate that hospital at $600,000 a year less were 
it a compact unit. Others feel we would not save too much. But if 
there is that kind of savings to be had, Mr. Chairman, I want to 
know about it, and if these people can either tell us how to use Gorgas 
to make that kind of saving, or what to do with Gorgas to operate 
more economically, I think this committee wants to know about it. 

Mr. Preston. That is true. I do net know anything about the 
operation of hospitals and do not profess to, but it strikes me this 
should not be such a perplexing problem. Do you keep all these beds 
open, these wards? 

General Porrer. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Is it not a question of keeping closed those wards 
you do not need, opening them up as you need them ? 

General Porrer. That is not the main problem, sir. Gorgas, if 
you will recollect from your experience when you were in the “Canal 
Zone, is a big spreadout thing. 

Mr. Preston. I have never been there, Governor. 

Mr. Rooney. I have been through the hospital. 

General Porrer. Mr. Rooney and Mr. Horan were there. It is a 
big spreadout hospital. I imagine it is a mile long if you measure 
the fronts of all the buildings. The way it was laid out for 800 
patients was to have various clinics for various patients, some of 
them isolated. Another example across the street is an OBGYN 
building which is half filled. Can we use that OBGYM building in 
a different way or put something there that will enable us to operate 
the central plant of Gorgas? That is something nobody knows about. 

Mr. Preston. Do you have money to do it? 

General Porrer. We are not asking for funds, just the authority. 

Mr. Preston. I take it you have the 1 money, then / 

General Porrrr. Yes. 
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Mr. Sreers. We have the funds. 

General Porrer. It comes out of the capital, not operating funds. 

Mr. Presron. Is this going to lead to a request for a new hospital ? 

General Porrer. In the Bureau of the Budget there is a very definite 
feeling that our hospital plant is extremely inefficient for our patient 
load. Based on this study there might well be a request to the Bureau 
of the Budget which they would have a part in initiating. 

Mr. Preston. Who would initiate it, the Bureau of the Budget ? 

General Porrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I thought that all they were concerned with was “im- 
proving fiscal procedures.” 

General Porrer. Their hospital staff is a very fine and highly 
qualified technical staff. 

Mr. Preston. They do not originate, Governor. They would like 
to originate. They have invaded so many fields of Government al- 
ready that I will not be a party to letting them invade any further. 
So if you want to bring something here I would caution you it should 
not be originated by the Bureau of the Budget. 

General Porrer. It would be initiated by me, but they know the 
background of all of this. I did not mean they would originate it. 
They know about it. 

Mr. Preston. Throughout your presentation this morning you have 
been leaning heavily on the Bureau of the Budget. They have a 
proper place in the fiscal affairs of the Government, but they are not 
an originating agency. 

General Porrer. That was a very bad use of the word on my part. 

Mr. Preston. And I would suggest you bear that in mind in deal- 
ing with any items you bring before the committee. 

General Porrer. May I reiterate this study would cause us to come 
before this committee with a recommendation that we either do this 
or that and one of those might be a new hospital absorbing part of 
old Gorgas. 

Mr. Preston. Is this to hire one individual ? 

General Porrer. A firm, sir. 

Mr. Preston. $15,000? 

Colonel Bruce. The study would take about 4 months to complete. 


Mr. Preston. I rather suspect this is the incubation period for a 
new hospital. 


General Porrer. It may not be, sir. 

Mr. Preston. What is this building built of ? 

General Porrer. Reenforced concrete, sir. It has lasted 40 years. 
To my horror, I find Dr. Falk said a hospital goes out of date in 20 
years. I am not coming before this committee every 20 years. 

Mr. Preston. That depends on the individual viewpoint, I suppose. 

General Porrer. We are proud of Gorgas, sir. We could use it. 
The only thing was the opportunity of saving $600,000 a year, which 
we feel is a great deal of money. 

Mr. Preston. If we can save even half of that on a $15,000 invest- 
ment, we will have spent our time very well this morning. 

Are there any other questions on this item ? 

Mr. Rooney. I have no questions. 

Mr. Crievencer. I agree with you that the Bureau of the Budget is 
not the proper agency for originating a program. 
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General Porrer. That was a very poor choice of words. They did 
not originate it, sir. They know all about it. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I think this is rather intriguing. You 
seem to have too many hospitals in the Canal Zone; is that true? 

General Porrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. How many military hospitals are there in the Canal 
Zone ¢ 

General Porrer. None. We do the entire medical program for the 
military and ourselves and everybody else in the zone, and that was 
by action of the Congress. 

Mr. CLevENGER. They formerly had an Army, Navy, and Marine 
hospital there. 

General Porrrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is my recollection. 

General Porrer. At one time I believe there were five hospitals down 
there. 

Mr. CLevencer. Do you still maintain the camp north of the zone for 
respiratory patients é 

General Porrer. No, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. You used to have a place there on high ground for 
pneumonia patients. It was on the Pacific side, I think. 

General Porrer. We have 2 general hospitals, 1 mental hospital, 
and 1 leprosarium. And if I may go off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Preston. This concludes the hearing on these supplemental 
items. Thank you, gentlemen. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Monpay, Fespruary 3, 1958. 


3USINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
WITNESSES 


FREDERICK H. MUELLER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS 

OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 

HORACE B. McCOY, ADMINISTRATOR, BUSINESS AND DEFENSE 
SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 

JOHN C. GREEN, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF TECHNICAL SERVICES 

JOHN L. DEMAREST, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, OFFICE OF TECH- 
NICAL SERVICES 


Mr. Preston. The next item we will consider is found on page 15 
of House Document 313, which is a Department of Commerce item 
relating to the Business and Defense Services Administration for an 
additional amount for salaries and expenses of $300,000 


BUDGET AND JUSTIFICATION DATA 


We will insert at this point in the record that item on page 15 of 
House Document No. 313 and pages 1 to 5 of the justifications. 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 


BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION | 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For an additional amount for “Salaries and expenses,” $300,000 


This proposed supplemental appropriation is to allow an early start by the 
Business and Defense Services Administration on a coordinated program under | 
which translations of foreign documents in the fields of technology and applied 


science will be made aviuilable to American science and industry. It has recently 
become clear that mucn information in these fields is available to the Govern- 


ment, but no means now exist by which science and industry can be kept readily 
informed of new developments. 


BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION—SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


Estimate, Estimate, Estimate, 


1958, 1958, 1958, 
presently revised difference 


available 


Program by activities: 


1. Industry service $2, 679, 000 $2, 679, 000 ine 
2. Marketing and distribution service ; 165, 000 165, 000 = 
3. Technical information service _. ; ‘ 431, 000 731, 000 +$300, 000 
4. Field service 2, 155, 000 2, 155, 000 ae 
5. Executive direction : 252, 000 ‘ 252, 000 oS 
Total obligations. _- . 5, 682, 000 5, 982, 000 4-390, 000 
Financing: 
Total new obligational authority consists of 
Appropriation __ iid “ 5, 682, 000 5, 682, 000 ee . 
Proposed supplemental appropriation __. ‘ 300, 000 +300, 000 
Appropriation (adjusted wR noes 5, 682, 000 5, 982, 000 +300, 000 
Object classification 
Estimate, Estimate, Estimate, 
1958, 1958, 1958, 
Presently revised difference 
ivailable 
Total number of permanent positions 680 755 +75 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 3 4 +1 
Average number of all employees . 663 681 +18 
Number of employees at end of year 669 744 +75 
Average GS grade and salary 90 $7,035 | 8.9 $6,878 0.1 —$157 
01 Personal services 
Permanent positions $4, 668, 000 $4, 760, 000 -+$92, 000 
Positions other than permanent 25, 000 30, 000 +-5, 000 
Other personal services 19, 000 19, 000 
Total personal services 4, 712, 000 4, 809, 000 +97, 000 
02 Travel 147, 000 152, 000 +5, 000 
03 Transportation of thing 8, 000 8, 500 | +500 
04 Communication services 167, 000 171, 000 +4, 000 
06 Printing and reprodrvction 119, 000 134, 000 +-15, ONO 
07 Other contractual ser’ ices 62, 000 197, 000 +-135, 000 
Services performed by other agencies 106, 000 116, 000 +10, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 49, 000 51, 500 +2, 500 
09 Equipment 16, 000 41, 000 4-25, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 292, 000 298, 000 +6, 000 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 2,000 2,000 
15 Taxes and assessments i ; 2, 000 2, 000 
Total obligations___- a 5, 682, 000 5, 982, 000 +300, 000 
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JUSTIFICATION 


The Office of Technical Services of the Business and Defense Services Adminis- 
tration carries out the responsibility of the Department of Commerce pursuant to 
Public Law 776, which provides for the dissemination of technological, scientific, 
and engineering information to American business and industry. In discharging 
this responsibility, the Office of Technical Services serves as a clearinghouse for 
such information which emanates from Government or Government-sponsored 
research. Reports in both the basic and applied sciences are acquired from the 
military, Atomic Energy Commission, and other Government agencies and are 
made available to business, industry, and the general public upon request. 

In carrying out the above responsibilities, the Office of Technical Services 
contributes to a total program of the Federal Government designed to make avail- 
able to American scientists, research organizations, and the general public the 
technological, scientific, and engineering information produced by the Govern- 
ment or produced at Government expense. Other organizations, such as the 
National Institutes of Health, the National Science Foundation, organizational 
components of the military and Atomic Energy Commission, and the Central In- 
telligence Agency, are now engaged in programs of collecting scientific and 
technological information produced by the Government, private research, and 
other countries for specific uses related to their responsibilities. At the present 
time, however, there is no central agency in the Government responsible for act- 
ing as a clearinghouse on all technological, scientific, and engineering information 
for the purpose of making it generally available to American scientists and 
research institutions. 

The events of recent months have demonstrated the necessity for a positive 
program of collecting and disseminating technological and scientific information 
and achievements of foreign countries. We propose to acquire, organize, and 
distribute research studies, journals, and monographs which are reaching this 
country and which can be obtained from behind the Iron Curtain. We will record 
all known and available information in this country and in friendly countries on 
foreign scientific and technological progress. The information will be made 
available in the form of abstracts of scientific reports and full English trans- 
lations in order that our scientists and engineers may readily determine their 
value and significance. Two journals are contemplated—one will announce the 
abstracts and completed translations ; the other will list translations in progress. 
The first will provide comprehensive information on the status and value of 
foreign accomplishments ; the latter will be designed to preclude duplicate trans- 
lations by independent agencies, thus saving time, skills, and funds. 

Plans have been worked out to fully utilize the product of such organizations 
us the National Institutes of Health, the National Science Foundation, the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, and the military in coordinating an overall program of 
the Government for dissemination of scientific and technological information. 
We will endeavor to extend coverage by seeking industrial participation through 
recognized associations and societies on a cost-sharing basis. 

The cooperation of industry, universities, commercial translation firms, and 
interested government agencies will be sought in feeding information into the 
translation center. In this way the sum total of abstracted and/or translated 
foreign data in this country will be recorded in a single location and made gen- 
erally available to all Government, educational, and private domestic agencies 
requiring this type of information. The significance of such a service in keeping 
this country aware of scientific progress and integrating useful facts developed 
by foreign countries is now well recognized. This request will enable the Office 
of Technical Services to plan and put into operation the national translation cen- 
ter at the earliest possible date. 

In summary, it is proposed that pursuant to the authority of Public Law 
776, the operations of the Office of Technical Services be expanded to include 
this broad responsibility. This supplemental estimate is for the purpose of 
starting immediately on this expansion, which includes the establishment of a 
national translation center to have two broad functions: (1) to be a ready 
source of knowledge on the amount and kinds of Soviet and other foreign scien- 
tific data available in this country and other friendly countries and (2) to 
undertake the necessary translations and distribution of important foreign tech- 
nological journals. This expanded program contemplates that $300,000 will be 
necessary in fiscal year 1958 in order to begin operations immediately and pro- 
poses a total program of approximately $1144 million for fiscal year 1959. Of 
the $300,000 requested, $135,000 is required to contract with private sources 
for the translation of technical, scientific, and engineering information. 
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Mr. Preston. We have with us Assistant Secretary Mueller this 


morning, and we will be glad to have him make a general statement 
on this item at this time. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Mueuier. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. Itisa 
pleasure to again appear before you in support of a supplemental for 
fiscal year 1958 for the Department of Commerce. 

We are requesting an amount of $300,000 to provide for an early 
start by the Office of Technical Services of the Business and Defense 
Services Administration on a coordinated program under which trans- 
lations of foreign documents in the fields of technology and applied 
science will be made available to American science and industry. 

Never in history have scientific developments come about with such 
startling rapidity and frequency as they have since the beginning of 
World War II. Almost overnight, we have seen many familiar 
objects and long-held concepts become obsolete and replaced by more 
effective and efficient devices and new scientific understanding un- 
dreamed of a few years ago. This is particularly true in the methods 
and weapons of war. We well know that these developments have 
been taking place in other countries, friendly and unfriendly, as well 
as in our own. 

For years Government and industry scientists and engineers have 
needed a central government organization to acquire the best technical 
information available throughout the world. They have needed this 
information both to keep tabs on what their contemporaries are doing 
in other countries and to take advantage of and avoid duplicating 
work already accomplished. The Russian satellite and missile accom- 
plishments reemphasize the urgent need for such a collection and dis- 
semination center. The Russian scientist today enjoys an advantage 
over the American scientist in that he has a source of world scientific 
information in the Russian All-Union Institute of Scientific and 
Technical Information which employs an estimated 2,300 full-time 
employees and 20,000 part-time employees. 

We are proposing to establish a foreign technical information center 
within our Office of Technical Services. This Office since World War 
IT has been collecting and disseminating to science and industry new 
knowledge produced in the extensive research and development pro- 
grams of the United States Army, Navy, Air Force, Atomic Energy 
Commission, and other agencies. This program has led to the dev elop- 
ment of new products, processes, and technological improvements in 
American science and industry. 

We propose that the Office of Technical Services expand its pro- 
gram so that it will also collect Russian and other foreign scientific 
literature, abstract it, evaluate it, and have translated the material 
which appears to contain knowledge genuinely useful to American 
scientists and engineers. The immediate initiation of this program is 
possible if the Congress approves our supplemental request amount- 
ing to $300,000. I want to emphasize the immediacy. 

The progr am we propose is modest compared to the Russian efforts 
in this direction; but I believe the $1,250,000 program proposed for 
fiscal year 1959 will be adequate to give our scientists the same informa- 
tion advantages enjoyed by their Russian contemporaries. 
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The Office of Technical Services will also collect, evaluate, and pub- 
lish material now existing in translated form in this country. Several 
Government agencies today are having material translated in which 
they have particular interest. But nowhere is there a central point 
to collect this material and distribute it to all interested Government 
and civilian scientists in the Nation. Also, we hope to set up a co- 
operative arrangement with industries, libraries, and abstracting agen- 
cies for the deposit in the Office of Technical Services of the material 
they produce in translated form. We further plan to exchange trans- 
lated foreign literature with friendly nations, primarily the English- 
speaking countries. 

Representatives of the Business and Defense Services Administra- 
tion are here to provide detail justification for this item. 


BACKGROU ND AND PURPOSE OF THE REQUEST 


Mr. Preston. First of all, we would like to know the background of 
this request. Where did it originate ¢ 

Mr: Mvetter. It originated with ourselves, in our own Office. We 
felt there was a great need of this, and we have been developing this 
whole program since early fall. We have conferred with all the other 
interested agencies in the Government and, in our honest opinion, this 
is the best way of handling the problem. 

Mr. Preston. The CIA has been doing this on quite an extensive 
basis. 

Mr. Mveiier. They have, and they cooperate with us. 

Mr. Preston. I read in the paper lately that the CIA wants to get 
rid of that job. Is this request the result of that ? 

Mr. Mvetier. No. I do not think they would be willing to dump 
the whole thing. I did not see the article to which you refer, but they 
supported us in our presentation before the Bureau of the Budget. 
The Air Force intelligence has supported us; the National Science 
Foundation has supported us; in other words, all the interested agen- 
cies feel this is the way to get this job done economically and expedi- 
tiously. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Mueller, if they are doing it already, why are you 
getting into the pic ture / 

Mr. Mvetier. They are not doing it completely. They are only 
doing a small segment which, from the standpoint of the CTA, would 
be in their particualr area; the Air Force intelligence is doing it in 
their particular area; and there is no coordinating agency to see that 
we get the information, get it properly abstr: acted and properly dis- 
tributed to all the interested people in the country. 

Mr. Preston. Have the CIA people indicated that they want this 
whole operation turned over to you ? 

Mr. Mvetier. Not the whole operation. 

Mr. Green. May I speak to that point ? 

Mr. Muetter. Yes, Mr. Green. 

Mr. Green. As you have said, this is a Department of Commerce 
item, but it is an executive department program. This program 
has been evolved in the most thorough relationship with CIA, with 
Air intelligence, with the AEC, with the National Science Founda- 
tion. It has two prongs, you might say. One is to provide a clear- 
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inghouse for all the information these agencies have prepared and 
assembled for their own internal use and for which they have had 
no outlet. The other is to take that area where they are not now 
translating, and arrange the translating in that area. The clearing- 
house concept is the dominant thing, “and we have been promised 
cooperation by the CIA, Air intelligence, and all other interested 
agencies. We will supplement that by getting information from 
industry, from the libraries, and from friendly governments, and 
we propose to bring in all the available information on Russian 
science. We could not do that without the full cooperation of the 
CIA. 

I did not see the article you referred to, but I assure you CIA 
has no thought of dumping’ it. They say the Department of Com- 
merce is the ‘plac e to get it out, and that they will help us, and I can 
assure you they are giving us the finest help. 

Mr. Preston. Do you have anyone from CLA here ? 

Mr. Green. No. I believe CIA, by policy, does not make open 
presentations. 

Mr. Preston. It seems to me, if we are going into a new program 
in the Commerce Department, where this thing | is already being done 
by a number of agencies of Government, they ‘should all come in and 
put the cards on the table and say, “This is how we will operate this 
thing.” 

a this duplicate the activities of other agencies of Government ? 

Mr. Green. No, sir; it is a definite effort to avoid duplication. I 
think the main reason we have the support of CIA and these other 
agencies is that in the past there have been accusations that multiple 
agencies have been duplicating material. This is because there has 
not been a central open record where they can consult and see what 
has been done. This work we are talking about is work that has been 
prepared by the intelligence agencies for internal use but it now be- 
comes available through an open central record. 

Mr. Preston. Are you going to be more of a distributing agency 
than a translating agency ? 

Mr. Green. Definitely. 

Mr. Preston. But you do request translators ? 

Mr. Green. Yes. We do this in the area of applied science. I 
would like to go into that. 

Mr. Preston. Just a moment before you do that. 

Am I the only person here who read about CIA being unhappy 
about translating these articles? It was in a Washington newspaper, 
the Star or the Post, a two-column article. Did any of you gentle- 
men see it ? 

Mr. Cievencer. I never read the Post. I am allergic to it. 

Mr. Nietson. Was it in today’s paper? 

Mr. Preston. No; it was within the last 2 or 3 days. 

Mr. Green. I am sure we can get a statement from the CLA or 
any other agency you want on this “point. 

To tackle the question you just asked, first off we have to see what 
information is now being translated. This has never been done. No 
one knows how much Russian information has been translated and 
is available. 
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Then we have to look and see what other gaps there are. In those 
gaps you will have pure science, medical science, and applied science. 

I think it is true the National Science Foundation will approach 
the Congress for additional funds to make grants for translations in 
basic science. 

The National Institutes of Health have a program in medical 
science. 

We are going to supplement these two programs. In the field of 
applied science, where qualified scientists tell us the information is 

a we will translate it, only in applied science. But we will 
not do it until we know what has already pate translated and what is 
in progress. This eliminates the charge that I read the other day 
that seven agencies are translating the same thing. I do not know 
if that is a true charge or not, but if you have an open record anybody 
— any sense will go there and see if it is already translated or being 

‘anslated before they undertake to do it. 

I would like to make it quite clear that this program has the support 
of the National Science Foundation, CLA, Air Intelligence, and others. 
It is a coordinated program, and they feel it will not duplicate their 
activities but will strengthen their activities. 


CONTRACT WITH PRIVATE SOURCES FOR TRANSLATORS 


Mr. Preston. You are requesting $135,000 to contract with private 
sources for translators ? 

Mr. Green. Yes; realizing the difficulty of hiring translators, we 
feel this must be basically a contract operation. If I might go off the 
record. 

Mr. Preston. If you wish. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Preston. You know there are only 8,000 people in the United 
States studying Russian as of right now. 

Mr. Green. That is true. 

Mr. Preston. So they are very scarce people. 

Mr. Green. They are very scarce, and I believe it is fair for me to 
say some of these agencies actually go abroad to get the translations 
made, and under this program these translations that are made for 
their use will be delivered to us, we will merge them in this open record, 
and we will supply the mz terials. This is an efficiency device. It is 
consistent with all these scientists that come to Congress and say, “Not 
enough Russian material is being translated.” We want to find out 
exactly how much is being translated. 

Mr. Muetier. And tosupply the deficiency. 

Mr. Green. Yes; and supply the deficiency. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH CIA 


Mr. Preston. Do you consult with CIA ? 

Mr. Green. Every day. 

Mr. Preston. At what level? 

Mr. Green. The operating level, the people who are doing the 
work. 

Mr. Preston. Is that a high level, policywise ? 
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Mr. Green. High enough for them to say, “We will support you, 
we will deliver our material to you and we will coordinate with you 
as an outlet.” 

Mr. Preston. Will not the next step be that CIA will say, “We are 
through with this work. We will turn this over to you.” Then you 
will have to increase your budget to take care of the work and they 
will continue along with the same appropriation minus the work? 

Mr. Green. No; I do not think so. The way to keep abreast of 
Russian scientific developments is by analyzing Russian materials. 
They read and analyze Russian materials and from this they are able 
to make determinations of an intelligence nature. 

Mr. Preston. If you had read the article I did you would have 
grave doubts about how long CIA wanted to continue this work. 

Mr. Green. Most of the things I read about CIA are wrong. I 
work closely with CIA and I do not think that is the CIA’s thought 
at all, and I will be glad to give you a statement to that effect if you 
wish one. 


BREAKDOWN OF NEW EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Preston. Do you have a breakdown showing how many new 
people you are requesting, what grades, salaries, and where they will 
be assigned ? 

Mr. Green. Yes; we do. If you will look at the green sheets. 

Mr. - RESTON. That does not tell where they will ‘be assigned. 

Mr. Green. I can supply that for the record. It is in “Acquisition, 
collection, and distribution.” These are mainly library people, with 
a small number with Russian competence. I will be glad to furnish 
an organization chart, if you wish. 

Mr. Preston. There will be 75 additional employees ? 

Mr. Green. The average employment will only be plus 18. 

Mr. Preston. Will any of these people be assigned abroad ? 

Mr. Green. None of them w ‘Il be assigned abroad, sir. We hoped 
to make 1 or 2 trips abroad to negotiate , for materials that are being 
assembled abroad. There is a European productivity agency, which 
is an offshoot of the Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
which is hopeful of bringing into Paris certain Soviet translations, and 
we would expect to work with them and thus supplement our domestic 
collection. 


USE OF TRANSLATIONS 


Mr. Preston. Who will be the principal users of these collections? 

Mr. Green. American science and industry. 

[ think I ought to make one thing awfully clear. There will not be 
a great number of people using the material but the people who do use 
it will find it extremely important. Also I do not think we ought to 
claim that Russian science is all useful and first class, but I am sure 
that it is like ours, some first class, some average, and some mediocre. 
This is why we have to go to the scientists and say, “Here it is and how 
important is it to your field of science?” 


I do not believe that we will have the wide demand for this material 
that we have for domestic research. 











EXTENT OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRAM 


Mr. Presron. Mr. Green, in order that the record may be clear on 
this subject, you are proposing to stay out of the field of basic 
science ? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. To that end you will not be conflicting with the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the National Science Foundation ? 

Mr. Green. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Preston. You intend operating solely in the area of applied 
science ? 

Mr. Green. Except that the record will be a record of all, basic 
and applied. 

I want to divide that into two parts. It will be a single, central 
record, the open record of work done. It will cover Russian scien- 
tific information which exists and is available, this will be in one place. 

In addition to this, the Atomic Energy Commission has a transla- 
tion program to translate - iterial to its interest. The record of that 
will be deposited. The National Science Foundation has and will 
have a larger program in basic science. The record of that will be 
deposited. The prepar ation of materials themselves will be financed 
by these agencies. This leaves the gap which will be examined. 

The National Science Foundation takes basic science, the National 
Institute of Health, medicine, the Atomic Energy Commission takes 
atomic data, but no one takes industrial tec hnology. In the field of 
industrial technology or applied science we will ask the scientists to 
say what is important and what gaps now exist. We will get their 
guidance. In that connection I would like to draw a very careful 
distinction between the central record, which is a record of all known 
scientific works, and the supplemental translations. We plan to record 
the work that is done in universities, the work that is done in industry, 
and the work that is done in Europe, or perhaps in India, that would 
be done in military intelligence agencies and the CIA, all in a single 
place. Then we would be able to say, “Here is all we know about 
Russian science and you decide where the gaps exist and inadequacies 
exist.” 

PROGRAMS OF UNIVERSITIES AND INDUSTRIES 


Mr. Preston. What are the universities and industries doing in 
this area, Mr. Green ? 

Mr. Green. Some are doing excellent work and some are not doing 
any. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology has a great interest 
inthis. Dr. Locke of M. I. T. and I have been wor king closely on this. 
General Electric has a very great interest in it and I have been work- 
ing with their expert, Mr. Vic Frankel. 

We hope that these agencies will deposit their information with us. 
This cooperation will strengthen everybody’s hand. 

Mr. Mvuetier. This will be a clearinghouse. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Clevenger ? 

Mr. Cievencer. I guess that I had better keep still. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Horan ? 
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PROGRAM OF LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Mr. Horan. What is the Library of Congress doing in this field? 

Mr. Green. The Library of Congress is receiving, under these ex- 
change arrangements, all scientific publications. This is our basic 
source of material and we are going to be using their materials and 
operating upon them, as you might say, as we have always done. 
We are going to have the closest cooperation with the libraries. 
Under our existing program, we actually have a unit in the Library 
of Congress. All ‘of our photoduplication work is undertaken by the 
Library of Congress for us. It is a great depository. We are an 
announcement mechanism and a distribution agency. It is another 
part of this coordination I was talking about. 

Mr. Horan. That is all. 

Mr. Preston. Material is available from the Library of Congress 
for ong ed who wishes it ? 

Mr. Green. But they do not do any translation. Theirs is not a 
positive distribution job. 

Mr. Preston. It is available to anybody who goes there to seek it? 

Mr. Green. It isa great national library. 

Mr. Preston. You say they do not do any translating? 

Mr. Green. In the Library they do not translate any scientific 
materials. 

Mr. Preston. They would for a fee; would they not ? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. This job we describe could be done, we will 
say, by other agencies but the executive branch has gotten together 
and has said that the Department of Commerce was given a legal 
responsibility to do this. Public Law 776 of the 81st Congress said 
that we should translate and abstract and distribute these materials 
from whatever sources available, foreign and domestic. We were 
given the job and not the Library of Congress. 

Mr. Preston. Did you request any funds for this in the 1958 budget ? 

Mr. Green. We requested funds in the order of $95,000 in the 1957 
budget, I believe. I beg your pardon; 1959 budget ; $1.25 million. 

Mr. Preston. T said the 1958 budget. 

Mr. Green. No: not the 19: 58 budget i 

Mr. Preston. You did not request that ? 

Mr. Green. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Gentlemen, that concludes the hearing then, unless 
there are questions. 

Mr. Rooney. What organization in New York did you refer to a 
while yi 

Mr. Green. That is an organization—I may have to go off the 
record again. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us get a sentence on the record, at least. 

Mr. Green. It is called the United States Joint Publications Re- 
search Services. It is an agency which has developed access to people 
who combine competence in the Slavic languages with scientific knowl- 
edge. They are a contract operation designed to place contracts with 
these experts. That is to undertake translation work speedily and 
with quality. We had been promised that they would act as our agent 
in this field. 

May I interject a question ? 
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I see that the CLA question is lingering in your mind. 

Mr. Preston. It is; yes. 

Mr. Green. What should I do to cle: ar it up 

Mr. Preston. You are not novices in this business, gentlemen. 1 
am not furnishing technical advice to a technical service group i 
the Business and Defense Services Administration. 

Mr. Roonry. You put it much more nicely than I would, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Mr. Preston. You had better get somebody to deny that article, 
because it was a straightfor ward statement attributed to somebody 
there. 

Mr. Green. I will endeavor to get a statement from somebody for 
this purpose. 

Mr. Preston. Thank you, gentlemen. At the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, Mr. Flood, a member of this subcommittee, 

should like to insert in the record at this point a release by the 
Secretary of Commerce, dated January 13, on this matter 

(The release is as follows:) 


[Release of Thursday, January 253, 19538] 


SECRETARY WEEKS RELEASES DETAILS ON FOREIGN TECHNICAL INFORMATION 
CENTER 


Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks announced today new measures to in- 
crease scientific knowledge through establishment of a foreign technical infor- 
mation center within the Department of Commerce. 

To finance prompt action on the new project, the Department is requesting a 
special appropriation of $800,000 (contained in the supplemental request trans- 
mitted to the Congress by the President yesterday) to initiate the program. 
In addition, the President’s budget for 1959 includes $1,250,000 for the Depart- 
ment’s foreign technical information program. 

The new program will set up a central clearinghouse in the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Office of Technical Services, headed by John C. Green. The center is to 
collect, evaluate, and distribute valuable foreign scientific and technical literature 
for the use of American scientists and engineers. 

“In recent years, Government agencies and private institutions and industries 
have steadily increased their translation of Soviet magazines, monographs, and 
books,” said Secretary Weeks. “At the present time, however, there is no cen- 
tral agency in the Government responsible for acting as a clearinghouse on all 
such foreign, technological, scientific, and engineering information for the pur- 
pose of making it generally available to American scientists, research institutions, 
and the public. 

“With the cooperation of the National Science Foundation, comprehensive sur- 
veys were undertaken by the Department and other Federal agencies last year, 
and the proposed new center is the result of this groundwork. Plans have been 
worked out for public distribution of information from such organizations as the 
National Science Foundation, Atomic Energy Commission, the armed services, 
and the intelligence agencies.” 

Arrangements have been made to obtain from these and other agencies copies 
of abstracts and translations of foreign technical articles, monographs, and 
books. It is estimated that these will be supplied at an annual rate of 50,000 
abstracts and 10,000 complete translations. 

The items will be cataloged in the library of the Office of Technical Services. 
It is planned that the abstracts will be published and released to the technical 
press, and that copies of translations will be made available to the public. 

A staff of engineer-translators will be added to review and analyze foreign pub- 
lications and select those of greatest value. It is planned to appoint a scientific 
advisory committee to assist in the selection. Arrangements will be made for 
full translations of important articles and studies. Among the materials 
the engineer-translators will receive are copies of 200 important Russian scientific 
journals. 
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The new center will operate a coordination service to eliminate duplication of 
translating among United States public and private agencies and by friendly 
foreign governments. In its own translation work, the center will concentrate on 
techology. 

The cooperation of industry, universities, libraries, and commercial transla- 
tion firms will be sought in feeding information to the center. 

The Office of Technical Services in recent years has been collecting and pub- 
lishing reports of United States Government-sponsored technical research, in- 
cluding abstracts and translations of certain foreign documents. Its library 
contains many German research papers captured by the Allies. At present, be- 
tween 600 and 700 new and nonclassified reports of Government research are 
released through OTS each month, and those having widest interest are reprinted 
and sold at the cost of printing and handling. 

Among regular OTS publications are a monthly catalog of Government research 
reports, catalogs on specialized subjects, and a newsletter reviewing new research 
of interest to small business. 

The OTS also will continue studies and surveys of additional measures which 


might be taken to strengthen the collection and dissemination of both national 
and foreign technical information. 


Monpay, Fresrvuary 3, 1958. 
MaririME ADMINISTRATION 
FreperAL Sure MortcacE Insurance Funp Revoitvine Funp 


WITNESSES 


CLARENCE G. MORSE, MARITIME ADMINISTRATOR 
WALTER C. FORD, DEPUTY MARITIME ADMINISTRATOR 
ROBERT E. SEAVER, GENERAL COUNSEL 

LEONARD F. NICHOLS, COMPTROLLER 

ELMER E. METZ, CHIEF, OFFICE OF GOVERNMENT AID 
JOHN TANKARD, ATTORNEY 

LOYAL C. FISHER, BUDGET OFFICER 

OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 


BUDGET AND JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Presron. The next item in House Document 313 is found on 

re 15 ler the heading “Mariti Activities,” subheading, “Fed- 
page 15 under the heading “Maritime Activities,” subheading, “Fe 
eral Ship Mortgage Insurance Fund.” That information will be 
inserted in the record at this point, as well as pages 2, 3, and 4 of the 
justifications. 











(The pages referred to follow :) 


MARITIME ACTIVITIES 
FEDERAL SHIP MORTGAGE INSURANCE FUND 


Hereafter, the Secretary of Commerce is authorized to advance to 
this account from the “Vessel operations revolving fund” (46 U.S. C. 
1241a), such amounts as may be required for the payment, pursuant 
to section 1105 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended (46 
U.S. ©. 1275), of unpaid principal amounts of defaulted mortgages 
and loans and of unpaid interest thereon: Provided, That such ad- 
vances shall be repaid to the “Vessel operations revolving fund” as 
soon as practicable consistent with the status of this account: Pro- 
vided further, That the total advances outstanding at any one time 
shall not exceed $10,000,000. 


This proposed language is to authorize the Secretary to transfer funds from 
the vessel operations revolving fund into the Federal ship mortgage insurance 
fund in order to redeem defaulted loans or mortgages. To date one mortgage 
has been declared in default and the Maritime Administration has initiated 
action to redeem it. The authority proposed herein will permit transfer of the 
funds required to liquidate the Government’s indebtedness resulting from this 
action, on which interest is accruing at the rate of 41%4 percent. 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE 


The purpose of this language is to give standby authority to the Secretary 
of Commerce to transfer funds presently available into the Federal ship mortgage 
insurance fund whenever such action is required for the redemption of defaulted 
loans or mortgages within the time limits specified in section 1105 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936. Such authority is required until such time as receipts from 
insurance premiums and other fees deposited in the fund are sufficient to cover 
such defaults. 

A precedent for this standby transfer authority was set with the establishment 
of the war risk insurance revolving fund wherein a provision was included for 
transferring into the fund from the vessel operations revolving fund a similar 
amount of funds in the event such action became necessary. 

The financial condition of the vessel onerations revolving fund is adequate 
to cover any required transfer up to the amount specified in the language. 
Maritime Activities, FEDERAL SuHip MortTGaGe INSURANCE FuND, REVOLVING 

FUND 
Program and financing 
j ' | ] Pa et = 
1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities | | 
Capital outlay: Acquisition of defanlted mortgages $3, 947, 986 
Operating costs: Expenses incident to defaulted mortgages 205, 340 | 

Total program (obligations 1, 153, 326 


Financing: 


Amounts hecoming available 

Revenues and receipts (premiums and fee $326, 698 1, 048, 700 $2. 598, 000 

lransferred from “Vessel operations revolving fund” 3, 500, 000 
Total amounts hecoming available 326, 698 $ 548, 700 2. 598, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward 148, 425 175, 123 870), 497 
Total amounts available 475, 123 5, 023, 823 3, 468, 497 
Unobligated balance carried forward 475, 123 —&70, 497 3, 468, 497 

Financing applied to program 4, 153, 326 


PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


The Maritime Administration is authorized to insure construction loans and 
mortgages on certain types of cargo and passenger-carrying vessels and other 
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watercraft (title XI, Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended). Receipts, rep- 
resenting premiums for insurance and certain incidental fees, are deposited into 
this fund and, together with such amounts as may be appropriated or otherwise 
made available, may be used toward the redemption of any defaulted loans or 
mortgages. As of September 1957, there were balances outstanding on 12 in- 
sured construction and conversion loans, which will be replaced by insured ship 
mortgages in principal amounts totaling approximately $109 million. This 
amount added to the mortgage-loan contracts already in effect will result in 
total mortgages insured under the provisions of title XI of about $133,400,000. 
Based upon the expanded activity anticipated in this field, it is expected that 
by the end of the fiscal year 1959 insured ship loans under this title will exceed 
$600 million. Receipts to the fund through November 1957 amounted to about 


$700,000, and total collections through 1959 are expected to be approximately 
$4 million. 

To date, one mortgage has been declared in default, and the Maritime Admin- 
istration has initiated the necessary action to redeem such mortgage forthwith. 
To accomplish full satisfaction of principal and interest due on the mortgage 
in question, a partial payment has recently been made to the lending institution 
to the extent that retained earnings in the fund would permit. Under the 
legislative authority recommended herein it is proposed to transfer into this 
fund from the vessel operations revolving fund such amount as may be required 
to liquidate the remaining balance of such indebtedness, which is approxi- 
mately $3,500,000. 


The proposed authority of the Secretary of Commerce to transfer such 
amounts into this fund as may be necessary, not to exceed a total of $10 mil- 
lion at any one time, will enable the Government to meet its obligations under 
title XI more promptly in any similar circumstance that may arise in the future, 
with consequent substantial savings in interest accruals on principal and other 
incidental expenses usually resulting from institution of foreclosure proceedings. 

Mr. Presron. This is a language change. 

We have with us the Administrator, Mr. Clarence G. Morse. 

We will be glad to have a general statement from you at this time, 
Mr. Morse, on this language change. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Morse. The appropriation language proposed in this supple- 
mental request is to provide a means wher reby the Maritime Adminis- 
tration will have funds available to meet obligations arising under the 
Federal ship mortgage insurance program. 

The immediate need for this authorization arises from the default 
that occurred under one insured mortgage and on which the lending 
institution has requested payment. 

Under title XT of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, the 
Secretary of Commerce is authorized to insure up to 100 percent of 
the mortgage covering the cost of constructing or reconversion of 
various types of ships. The act also authorizes the establishment of 
the Federal ship-mortgage insurance revolving fund and the collection 
of fees and service charges which are deposited to the credit of the 
fund. 

Payments to the fund are being received at a rapidly increasing 
rate, and it is contemplated that over a period of years the proceeds 
deposited in the fund will be adequate to cover all costs, including any 

required payments against defaulted mortgages. Because ship-con- 
struction activity involving mortgage insurance has developed only 
in the last 2 years, however, receipts to date have not been adequate 
to provide any reserve of funds to pay the mortgage now in default. 

The unpaid balance at the time the mortgage was declared in de- 
fault was $3,947,986 on a ship valued at about $4,300,000 on the do- 
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mestic market. A payment of $600,000 has been made, of which 
$525,986 was applied to the principal and $74,014 paid as interest. 

The present unpaid balance of principle on this mortgage is 
$3,421,430, and interest accruing through February 28, 1958, will be 
$51,321, making a total requirement, if ‘payment is made on March i, 
of $3, 472,751. Interest is accruing on this contract at the rate of $428 
per day, or about $12,800 per month. 

In view of the prospect that the fund will become self-sustaining 
in a relatively short time, it is believed advisable to provide for stand- 
by borrowing authority rather than to request a direct appropriation. 
Proceeds from the sale of ships acquired as a result of f delauk will be 
deposited in the fund, enabling a prompt repayment of the amount 
borrowed, and there will be no impairment of the vessel operations 
revolving fund from which the funds will be advanced. The limita- 
tion of $10 million on the amount of advances outstanding at any one 
time will assure that amounts borrowed will not deplete the vessel 
operations revolving fund unduly on even a temporary basis. 

A request for language prov iding this borrowing authority is in- 
cluded in the regular 1959 budget. The fact that earlier payment will 
save a yproximately $50,000 in interest charges on the presently de- 
faulted mortgage makes it highly desirable, however, that provision 
be made in this supplemental bill for the earliest possible payment. If 
this request is approved as a 1958 supplemental, the language will not 
be necessary in the 1959 appropriation act, and the request will be 
withdrawn. 


REASON FOR DEFAULT BY TMT TRAILER FERRY, INC., ON MORTGAGE 


Mr. Preston. What company is involved in this default? 

Mr. Morse. TMT Trailer Ferry, Inc. 

Mr. Preston. How many ships? 

Mr. Morse. A single ship is involved in this. The name of the 
ship is the steamship Carib Vueen. 

Mr. Preston. On how many ships of this company are mortgages 
existing or guaranteed ? 

Mr. Morse. Just this one ship. 

Mr. Preston. Are there any unusual circumstances surrounding this 
default, Mr. Morse ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes; we made an economic feasibility study before we 
entered into this mortgage. They had a satisfactory working capital 
of $1,941,000 compared to our minimum requirement of $i, 334,000. 
Their net worth at that time was $3,575,000 and our minimum net 
worth requirement was $998,750, so we were adequately financed. They 
had been in operation for some time with reasonably good operating 
experience and there were 3 or 4 factors which caused this default. 

One is that in their current assets there were 57,750 shares of 
Bellanca stock. At the time we approved this mortgage that stock 
was selling at $30.50 a share and in a matter of months it was sold 
and they took an $800,000 loss on that stock alone. They sold their 
stock at about $5.50 or $6 a share. In addition, they were anxious 
to get moving with the mortgage on this to pay some of their out- 
standing bills and they put the mortgage on before all of their bills 
were in and before all of the repairs, conversion jobs, were completed, 
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so that there was about $900,000 which was not included under the 
mortgage. 

That also depleted their financial resources. 

Thirdly, they chartered the vessel to MSTS for two voyages to 
Europe. On the first voyage they made a profit of nearly $150,000, 
but on the second they suffered a breakdown at sea and, as a result, 
they had to put the vessel into a yard for repairs. 

They were short of cash, delays accrued, and they just ended up 
with no money in the till. 

There was one other factor. They spent about $150,000 of their 
working capital for the purpose of reactivating two tugs that they 
chartered from the Maritime Administration for use in related 
activities. 

These four factors were the cause of the financial collapse. 

Mr. Preston. At the time you let them use the $150,000 of operating 
capital to activate the tugs, were they in good financial condition? 
Mr. Morsr. They were in still reasonably good condition at that 
time. 

Mr. Preston. How old is this mortgage, Mr. Morse ? 

Mr. Morse. It was put on about the middle of December 1956. 

Mr. Preston. Is it not a little odd that a company would get into 
this condition with the Suez situation as it has been, and with shipping 
people being generally prosperous throughout this period between 1956 
through 1957 ? 

Mr. Morse. It was tied up during part of that time, but the major 
difficulty was the loss on that Bellanca stock. They lost $800,000 prac- 
tically overnight on that. 

Mr. Preston. Is the company insolvent ? 

Mr. Morse. It is in bankruptcy proceedings in Florida at the present 
time. Involuntary bankruptcy, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. Have you intervened ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir; we intervened. One reason we made a pay- 
ment on account to the mortgagee was to take an assignment of the 
mortgage. There is a special provision in the Bankruptcy Act which 
protects the Government lien on vessels. If the lien had been in a pri- 
vate party it would have been subject to the bankruptcy proceedings. 
The lien being in favor of the Government we are able to protect the 


Government’s interest by instituting foreclosure proceedings, which 
are now pending. 


OBLIGATION OF THE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Preston. Is this the only alternative, other than direct appro- 
priations to meet the Government’s responsibility in this case ? 

Mr. Morse. There is no alternative other than the procedure we are 
recommending here, a transfer of funds, temporary transfer of funds, 
from our revolving fund. 

Mr. Preston. This isa firm commitment, a guaranty ? 

Mr. Morse. On the part of the Government. 

Mr. Preston. Is it an inescapable obligation ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. We recommended it be handled in this way 
becanse we can save fifty-thousand-odd dollars in interest by not 
waiting until July 1. Of course, this is not a net loss to the Govern- 
ment, the amount of the mortgage that we are going to have to pick 
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up here. ‘The vessel still has a salable value and, furthermore, it 
might be found desirable for us to charter the vessel and apply the 
proceeds to reimburse the fund. 

Mr. Preston. You will take the vessel over ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. You have no objection, in view of the statement that 
you read, to eliminate the word “hereafter” in the language in order 
to make it a strictly temporary language change? 

Mr. Morse. I have no objection excepting that I think we should 
have some st: andby authority. We can never tell whether another 
mortgage default may occur. The difficulty we experienced here is 
that the lending institutions question the desirability of mortgage 
insurance unless we are in a position to pay them off cash, on the barrel- 
head, if a default does occur. I think this is a desirable thing that 
we do have this standby authority. 

Mr. Presron. You said in your statement that, if the request were 
granted in a 1958 supplement: al bill, you will withdraw the request for 
permanent language in the 1959 appropriations ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes; but if I understand you rightly, if you remove the 
word “hereafter” this would be a single-shot deal. 

Mr. Preston. The committee would not want to be deprived of the 
opportunity to know what is happening about these default mortgages. 

Mr. Morse. I have no objection to it, Mr. Chairman. 

Let us be practical about this thing. If we are going to make this 
mortgage insurance workable the lending institutions want to know 
that they are going to be paid if there is a default and not have to wait 
6 months, or whatever the period is, until we can get these 
appropriations. 

Mr. Preston. Is there any doubt in the mind of any lender about 
the Government paying these obligations? There should not be. The 
law makes it an obligation collectible in any court of the United States. 
Is that not right ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir; always subject, of course, to there being funds 
available to pay judgments. 

Mr. Preston. You would not have to come to the committee in the 
future if you had the language “hereafter,” would you? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir; except that we are not trying to cover up here. 

Mr. Preston. Iamsure of that. 

Mr. Morse. We want to keep you fully informed. 

Mr. Preston. I am positive of that. I am not implying that you 
would cover up. 

Mr. Morse. I do not want to give any such impression. 

Mr. Preston. I just wonder if it would not be better for us to — 
all about what is going on when it happens rather than once a ye 
I do not know what we could do about it, but we are better off ales 
informed. 

Mr. Morse. Before you resolve your thinking on that, I think you 
ought to get wre views of the people from the lending institutions. 
- hey are the ones who or to us the desire and the need, from their 
point of view, that they be paid off immediately if a default does 
occur. That is the only reason we are making this suggestion. 
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Mr. Preston. It could mean that the interest would run to a greater 
amount, I suppose ? 

Mr. Morse. Usually these mortgages provide for 6-percent interest 
after default. This one is at 4.5 percent up to the time of default, 
but there is usually an additional penalty imposed on the borrower 
if a default does occur. 

Mr. Preston. If default should occur when Congress is not in ses- 
sion, that penalty would attach until you were able to bring it to the 
Congress ? 

Mr. Morse. That is correct. 

Mr. Preston. We will discuss this in the committee. We may con- 
clude that it will be satisfactory if you give us written notice on every 
default when you receive notice. 

Mr. Morsg. I hope that we do not have to give you any notices. 

Mr. Roonry. What lending institution is concerned ? 

Mr. Morse. The Prudential Life Insurance Co. 

Mr. Rooney. When do you expect to conclude the foreclosure pro- 
ceedings ? 

Mr. Morse. The hearings, as I understand it, are scheduled for Feb- 
ruary 6 to sidan whether the court will or will not award the 
decree for foreclosure. 

VALUE OF SHIP 


Mr. Roonry. What do you foresee as the salable value of this ship 
at the time you take it over? 

Mr. Morse. This is a rather depressed market at the present time 
and | think that it would not be a good time to sell, but it is our belief 
that it is in the area of $3.5 million. 

Mr. Rooney. The estimated value at the time the money was ad- 
vanced ? 

Mr. Morse. No; it was higher at that time, but I think the $4.3 
million is still an optimistic figure today. : 

Mr. Roonry. What is your nearest estimate as to the salable value 
at the time you take it over? 

Mr. Morse. Today’s conditions, today’s market, I think $3.5 million. 

Mr. Rooney. The Government would lose about $4 50,0008 

Mr. Morss. If it were sold on today’s market; yes, sir. 

My idea would be not to sell it on today’s market. because I think 
the market is going to improve. There are a number of people in- 
terested in chartering the vessel and it might be more desirable to 
charter it and reimburse the Government in this manner. 

May I make one further comment ? 

If the word “hereafter” were deleted in this supplemental, we would 
probably ask, in our 1959 budget, that we have similar authority for 
fiscal 1959, standby authority, because it will be about the end of fiscal 
1959 before our fund builds up to the neighborhood of $3 million after 
paying this loss, so that we would want and might need some addi- 
tional standby authority at least to that point. 

Mr. Preston. We will discuss this. If we eliminate the word 
“hereafter” in this, we will consider it in the 1959 bill. 

Mr. Morse. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Preston. Thank you, gentlemen . 
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FREDERICK M. KISSINGER, ASSISTANT DISBURSING CLERK 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE HOUSE 


SPECIAL AND SELECT COMMITTEES 


Mr. Norrect. The committee will be in order. 

We have three supplemental items for 1958 in House Document 
No. 313. The first item is “Special and select committee expenses.” 
Mr. Roberts, you will please state what you desire to at this point. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, on January 9, 1958, we submitted a 
supplemental estimate to the Bureau of the Budget. for $475,000 for 
special and select committees for 1958. 

Mr. Norrexy. I believe we had $1,800,000 in that item this year; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Roserts. The Legislative Appropriations Act contained 
$1,800,000, of which $60,000 was for 1957, so the net amount for 1958 
is $1,740,000. Up to this time we have spent $1,217,841.91, leaving 
a balance of $537,158.09. 

Mr. Horan. This is upto February 1 ? 

Mr. Roszerts. February 1. 

Mr. Norrexi. Do you think this added $475,000 will be sufficient 
to the end of the fiscal year / 

Mr. Roserts. Since we asked for this supplemental appropriation, 
additional authorizations for committees’ resolutions have been passed 
by the House amounting to $1,360,000. Mr. Livingston has the figures 
for what has been expended per month. We are afraid that we will 
run out of money about the end of March. 

Mr. Norretu. Mr. Livingston ! 

Mr. Livineston. Mr. Chairman, for the month of January, special 
and select subcommittee expenses were $220,260.25. If the committee 
seers continue at that rate with the balance that we have as of 
February 1, $537,000, plus the $475,000 that we are asking in the 
supplemental, we are afraid that even the $475,000 will not “be sutli- 
cient to carry them through to June 30, 1958. 

There are also several other resolutions before the Committee on 
House Administration for authorization for additional funds. 

Mr. Norreti. Mr. Rooney, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Rooney. Do I understand correctly, Mr. Roberts, that since you 
prepared this budget and submitted it to the Bureau of the Budget 
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and since it was sent up here as part of House Document No. 313, there 
have been $1,360,000 in further authorizations for special and select 
committees ? 

Mr. Livinasron. Yes; that is correct, Mr. Rooney, and there are 
several more resolutions before the Committee on House Administra- 
tion for more authorizations today. 

Mr. Roserts. Here is a list of them, if you care to see them, Mr. 
Rooney. 

Mr. Roonry. How much of this $1,360,000 additional might be 
needed within the current fiscal year-ending June 30? 

Mr. Livingston. That is strictly up to the committees. Of course, 
the authorization is through January 2, 1959. So they could use all 
of that or any part of it between now and June. That we have no way 
of telling. 

Mr. Rooney. What do you want the committee to do as matters now 
stand ? 

Mr. Roserts. We are asking for the $475,000 now. 

Mr. Rooney. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norretyi. Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. I have a lot of questions, but I do not think they would 
be useful at this time. I think we ought to have these tables in the 
record in their present shape. 

Mr. Livineston. We also have a chart here showing the expenditures 
for 1955, 1956, 1957, and 1958, for the record. 

Mr. Horan. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to have a little more history on the 
amount that is being expended by these committees. 

Mr. Norretyi. The committee should have all the information you 
can give us on that. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Norreti. Any further questions, Mr. Horan ? 

Mr. Horan. No. 

Mr. Norrety. Mr. Taber, have you any questions? 

Mr. Taper. No. 

Mr. Norre.ti. You want to insert in the record, of course, the list of 
resolutions referred to. 

Mr. Roonry. You mean the chart with regard to the additional 
authorizations ? 

Mr. Norrecy. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. I think it would be well if that were done. 

Mr. Norreti. Any further questions ? 

Allright, gentlemen. Thank you very much. 

(The following tables and lists were supplied :) 
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Investigating and select committees, 85th Cong., Jan. 3, 1957, to Dec. 


Committee 


Agriculture Investigating Committee (Congressman Cooley, 
North Carolina, chairman H. Res. 157, Jan. 4, 1957; H. Res. 
163, Mar. 18, 1957 

Armed Services Committee (general) (Congressman Vinson, 









Georgia, chairmar H. Res. 67, Jan. 4, 1957; H. Res. 68, Feb. 
7, 1957 

sanki ind Currency Committee (expenses) (Congressman 
Brent Spence, Kentucky, chairman H. Res. 171, Mar. 18, 
1957 

Janking and Currency Committee (housing Congressman 
Breut Spence, Kentucky, chairman H. Res. 86, Jan. 4, 1957; 
H. Res. 87, Feb. 7, 1957 

Defer Production (joint committee) (Senator A. Willis Rob- 
ertson, chairmar Public Law 632, June 29, 1956; fiscal year 
1958 

Defense Production (joint committec Congressman Paul 
Brown, Georgia, chairma Public Law 6 June 29, 1956: 


fiscal year 1957 

District of Columbia Committee (Congressman McMillan, 
South Carolina, chairmar H. Res. 136, Feb. 7, 1957; H. Con. 
Res. 172, June 21, 1957; H. Res. 251, June 26, 1957 

Education and Labor Committee (Congressman Barden, North 





Carolina, chairman H. Res. 168 and 169, Jan. 4, 1957 and 
Mar. 18, 1957 

Foreign Affairs Committee (general) (Congressman Thomas S 
Gordon, Illinois, chairmar H. Res, 29, Jan. 4, 1957; H. Res. 
30, Feb. 7, 1957 

Government Operations (standing committee Congressman 
Dawson, Illinois, chairman Clause 8 of rule XI, Jan. 4, 1957; 





H. Res. 24, J 30, 1957 





louse Administration C ittec general Congressman 
Omar Burleson, Texas, ch H. Res. 150, Feb. 7, 1957 
House Administration Committee (printing Congressman 





Omar Burleson, Texas, chairman H. Res, 128, Jan. 4, 1957; 
H. Res, 158, Feb. 14, 1957 

House Administration Committee elections Congressman 
Omar Burleson, Texas, chairman H. Res. 406, Aug. 22, 

Interior and Insular Affairs Committee eneral) (Congressman 
Clair Engle, California, chairman H. Res. 94, Jan. 4, 1957; 
H. Res. 127, Feb. 7, 1957 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee (Congressman 
Oren Harris, Arkansas, chairma H. Res. 99, Jan. 4, 1957; 
H. Res. 152, Feb. 7, 1957; H. Res. 191, Apr. 11, 1957; H. Res. 
197, Mar. 14, 1957; H. Res. 316, July 29, 1957 

Judiciary Investigating Committee (general Congressman 
Celler, New Y , chairman). H. Res. 107, Jan. 4, 1957; 
H. Res. 1 Feb. 7, 1957 

Joint Committee to Represent Congress at the 350th Anni- 
versary of the Founding of Jamestown, Va S. Con. Res. 27 























June 26, 1957 

Merchant Marine and F 
North Carolina, chairmar 
179, Mar. 18, 1957 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization (Congressman Hays, Ohio, 
chairman) parliamentary conference H. J. Res. 501, Public 
Law 689, July 11, 1956, fiscal year 1958 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization (Congressman Hays, 
Ohio, chairman) parliamentary conference. H. J. Res. 501, 
Public Law 689, July 11, 1956, fiscal year 1957 

Post Office and Civil Service Committee (ge 
man Tom Murray, Tennessee, chairman). H. Res. 139, 
Jan. 4, 1957; H. Res. 140, Feb. 7, 1957 

Public Works Committec reneral) (Congressman Charles 
Buckley, New York, chairmar H. Res. 113, Jan. 4, 1957; 
H. Res. 114, Feb. 7, 1957 

Small Business Committee (select committe Congressmat 
Wright Patman, Texas, chairman H. Res. 56, Jan. 4, 1957; 
Hi. Res. 146, Feb. 7, 1957 

Un-American Activities C 
eral Congressman Walt 


ries (general) (Congressman Bonner, 
Res. 149, Jan. 4, 1957; H. Res. 





eral) (Congress- 

















ittee (standing committee) (gen- 
r, Pennsylvania, chairman H 
Res. 117, Jan. 28, 1957; sec. 17 of House rule XI 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee (Congressman Olin Teague, Texas, 
chairman H. Res. 64, Jan. 4, 1957; H. Res. 65, Feb. 7, 1957; 
H. Res. 143, Feb. 7, 1957; H. Res. 279, Aug. 22, 1957 
Ways and Means Committee (general) (Congressman Cooper, 
rennessee, chairman H. Re 104, Jan. 4, 1957; H. Res. 105, 











NOTE See table below of additional authorizations not include 


Amount 
authorized 


$50, 000 


150, 000 


5, 000 


100, 000 


65, 000 


65, 000 


125, 000 


75, 000 


575, 000 
5, 000 
75, 000 


50, 000 


57, 500 


350, 000 


190, 000 


50, 000 


15, 000 


15, 000 


50, 000 


125, 000 


25, 000 


305, 000 


75, OOO 


250, 000 


Amount 
expended 
to Dee. 31, 

1957 


$10, 032. 53 


76, 750 


48, 37 


18, 


105, 


692. 32 


26, 871 


, 601 


769 


» 217 


}, SS2 


430. 2 


164. 5: 


OY 


38 


od 


03 


93 


50 


130, 717. 80 
14, 026. 79 
2, 031. 06 
14, 978. 57 
17, 909. 86 
46, 641, 80 
203, 633. 30 
292, 620. 72 
43, 779. 75 
97, 961. 64 


3, 055, 000 | 1, 880, 125. 85 


“1 in foregoing. 


31, 1957 





Authoriza- 
tion balance 


available 


Jan. 1, 1958 


$39, 967 


73, 249. § 


38, 128 


7 y 


60, 097. 7 


43, 457. ; 


39, 069 


59. 289 


500 


12, 968. ¢ 


32, 090 
78, 358 
1. 366 
12, 379 
31, 220 
152, 038 


2, 626. § 


47 


7. 68 


18 


20 


OO 
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The following amounts were authorized by the House of Representatives 
after the request for this supplemental appropriation for special and select 
committees was prepared. 





lanpkine and Cirrency (EL. Bes. 446) 2... nn ccticncwnnntns $85, 000 

Goesemnment Operations (HH. Hee: 429)... nnn ccncccncgpniene 600, 000 

dudiciary Committes. (5. 308: 408) <sccccnnccuuncaccaanemewstemmenn 160, 000 

Sali: osiness (HE. Bes. GG) anc cccccannenmudininessseeeae 200, 000 

Un-American Activities (CH. TRG6. St) eccieccccennccdnnsdatenenemn 305, 000 

Vetevaiia’ Affaire: (Ei. Hes: GiB ctccistale ee ah kaaeibncaoes 10, 000 
Total 


stn ei in ctr i sacle detect tale tee ails 1, 360, 000 


Monthly expenditures of special and select committees 


Fiscal year 1958: Fiscal year 1957: 
i ca ae eee $135, 667. 49 IRNGOTE ing cnt $81, 141. 47 
Dn ae 8 vite 148, 044. 35 PORRORLG sicnekctae ce 219, 904. 85 
September_________ 154, 150. 13 aap ey ae ae OLS 140, 318. 66 
Oetebeks coe uses 185, 0386. 26 AONE icine 151, 920. 30 
NOVGRBDGE 3 ose e ed 181, 011. 39 IIS ict cin bc ticeciten 155, 972. 30 
Decemer.. ou.scle 193, 672. 04 PN iio sticta Si ented 159, 039. 35 
JSRURET sé cau 220, 260. 25 July (pickup) -—--—- 21, 447. 05 





WS cee 1, 217, 841. 91 Total 
pea Sah 537, 158. 09 


? Includes $15,000 transferred from Department of State. 


cabinin Sthecintaeh stat 929, 743, 98 


WebNESDAY, Frepruary 5, 1958. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


WITNESSES 


DR. L. QUINCY MUMFORD, LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS 
ROY P. BASLER, ACTING DIRECTOR OF REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


LEWIS C. COFFIN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF PROCESSING DEPART- 
MENT 


WILLIAM W. ROSSITER, BUDGET OFFICER 
Mr. Norretxt. We have in House Document 313 two supplemental 
items for the Library of Congress for 1958. 


DistRIBUTION OF CaTALoG CARDS 


We have with us officials of the Library, and I shall ask Dr. Mumford 
to give us a statement on the items, but, before that, we will insert at 
this point in the record the justification for the first item of $48,000. 
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(The justification follows :) 


Justification of supplemental appropriation 


Se Sea Oe oo eee eee $1, 620, 000 
cee rereo Cnuninies. - oo se sa ee eee. 1, 668, 000 
Peet eeRies ose ei eee +48, 000 


. ANALYSIS OF INCREASES 


2) Deine —pey increase OE 1GP 0 nisi iiss etticam ade ee ee +$10, 150 
Printers at the Government Printing Office Branch at the 
Library of Congress were granted a pay increase of 12 cents per 
hour effective in August 1957. The Government Printing Office 
estimates that this will cost $10,150 in fiscal 1958, and that this 
increased cost will be passed on to the Library. 
2. Printing—GPO contribution to retirement fund___________________ +18, 320 
Title IV of Public Law 854 required all agencies, effective July 
1, 1957, to contribute to the retirement fund 6% percent of all 
salaries subject to retirement reductions. The Government 
Printing Office Branch at the Library of Congress estimates that 
its costs in fiscal 1958 will thereby be increased by $18,320, and 
this increased cost will be passed on to the Library. 
7h: PEPE eer PONUONNOE 3 sooo Oe eee +19, 530 
Fe I eases ccc cae cele rae es atten $6,830 
eC ni ce een 12, 700 
I i nnsc s cocnstesactblteraeiecbiemmnamaipe lida sedans ecb 19, 530 


These positions are required to handle a sharp increase in 
ecard sales. The extent of this increase could not have been 
anticipated. Based on sales of catalog cards in the first 6 
months, the total busines for 1958 is expected to exceed that for 
1957 by 7 percent, and for 1956 by 16 percent. 
re I i es i ee +48, 000 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, DISTRIBUTION OF CATALOG CARDS 


The card-distribution service, financed by this appropriation, is a business 
operation, with revenues therefrom reverting to the United States Government 
in the form of miscellaneous receipts. In fiscal year 1957, the total revenues 
from this source were equivalent to 97 percent of the amount of this appropria- 
tion and the ratio in 1958 is expected to be the same. 

This service makes available catalog cards and technical publications to over 
9,000 libraries in the 48 States of this country and numerous foreign countries. 
As this is a business operation, it is essential that these cards and publications 
be printed as promptly as possible and that all orders be filled without undue 
delay. Any unwarranted lag at either the procurement or distribution end 
would result in ultimate reduction of revenues to the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Increased printing costs in 1958, $28,470.—There are two items of increase in 
printing costs for fiscal year 1958, $10,150 for a 12 cents per hour printers’ wage 
increase at the Government Printing Office Branch in the Library of Congress, 
effective in August 1957, and $18,320 for the 61%4-percent retirement contribution 
by the Government Printing Office to cover employees at the Library Branch. 
The amount of the impact on the branch Printing Office costs has been computed 
by the Government Printing Office. Neither of these cost-increase factors could 
have been anticipated in the Library of Congress 1958 estimates, as the printers’ 
wage-board increases resulted from negotiations which were not consummated 
until shortly before the effective date, and the question of the ability of the 
Government Printing Office to absorb the retirement contributions or to pass 
them on to the Library was not resolved until August 1957. In past years, the 
Library of Congress has generally been in a position to absorb such increases. 
This year, absorption is not possible without postponing important and neces- 
sary publications or incurring costly delays in delivery of card and publication 
orders. 
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Increased workload in 1958, $19,530:—Increases in business on card sales have 
developed over the last 5 years, and to an unexpected extent in the last 2 years, 
as indicated in the following figures: 








Positions 
Year Number of Overtime 
ecards sold | Card sales | Division 
activity total 
ssn a 
1953 udbwspetdbelebudidadancds aon 21, 181, 986 165 180 $17, 491 
1954 Sota oe . ian 22, 340, 089 165 188 12, 413 
1955 23, 450, 243 165 190 17,7 
1956 nti aes isebadsabachseee. 24, 692, 621 165 192 20, 330 
1957 : ‘ ; ae 26, 953, 659 165 204 38, 625 
1958 (estimate) __....._ a. 29, 000, 000 165 215 1 23, 729 


1 Through Jan. 26, 1958. 


Cards sold for the first 6 months of fiscal 1958 are 7 percent higher than those for 
the corresponding period in 1957, and 16 percent higher than for the correspond- 
ing period in 1956. No new positions to handle this particular phase of the 
business were added in fiscal years 1957 or 1958, as the new positions granted for 
both years were for the development of the National Union Catalog, a catalog in 
book form. In fact, no new positions for workload on card sales have been 
added since fiscal year 1953. It is requested that the appropriation for 1958 
be increased in an amount sufficient to carry 6 additional positions (all at low 
clerical grades, GS-3 and GS-4) on a full-year basis to take care of the sharply 
increased workload on card sales that has taken place in the past 2 years, 

Mr. Norretzt. Proceed, Doctor. 

Dr. Mumrorp. These requests are occasioned by factors about which 
we did not have information at the time the regular estimates were 
submitted. In the case of the appropriation for distribution of cata- 
log cards, there are three factors involved which we have enumerated 
here on the green sheet. 

WAGE INCREASE 


The first is a pay increase at the Government Printing Office which 
took place in August 1957, an increase of 12 centsan hour. The Gov- 
ernment Printing Office has given us an estimate of what this will 
cost the Library, and we have set it forth there, $10,150, 


RETIREMENT FUND CONTRIBUTION 


The second item is concerned with the contribution to the retire- 
ment fund by the Government Printing Office. This became effective 
on July 1, 1957, which made it too late for us to take cognizance of 
this in our regular estimates. For a time it was not clear whether the 
Government. Printing Office was going to absorb this or whether it 
would pass it on to the Library in the cost of the printing which it 
does for the Library. It now is passing it on and did decide that we 
would have to absorb it. This amounts to $18,320. 


INCREASED CATALOG CARD SALES 


The third important factor which we could not anticipate when 
the estimates were submitted is the tremendous increase in the sale of 
catalog cards. We expected some increase but we did not expect the 
rather phenomenal increase which has come about. 
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On page 3 you will see that in 1957 we sold 26,953,659 cards. At the 
present rate of ine rease for this fiscal year we estimate that we will sell 
29 million. This is reflected in increased costs of printing and in- 
creased costs of personnel for the handling of the orders and the sup- 
plying of the cards. So we are running short in this appropriation 
because of these factors. 

Mr. Norreti. What is the current appropriation ? 

Dr. Mumrorp. The total appropriation for fiscal 1958 was $1,620,- 
000. I would like to repeat that this is a practically self- supporting 
service. During the past fiscal year we turned back into the Treasury 
97 percent of the appropriation. The remainder was needed for the 
cards which the Library uses itself. 

Mr: Norrextyi. Will you do as well this year ? 

Dr. Mumrorp. We think we shall do as well or possibly better. 

Mr. Norretu. Go ahead, Doctor. 

Dr. Mumrorp. The total amount which is needed for these new posi- 
tions to handle the orders which are coming in, with the increase 
which has come about in this fiscal year, is $19,530. 

The total over all is $48,000 for the three items. 


NEW POSITIONS 


Mr. Norrevy. $19,530 is the new positions you are talking about ? 

Dr. Mumrorp. Yes. We have been using the present staff for a 
considerable amount of overtime in order to try to stay up with this 
flood of orders for cards. This has depleted the appropriation. We 
need this much money to get us through the rest of the year in this 
distribution. 

Mr. Norrett. How much do you expect to collect this year from 
the people from whom you receive money ¢ 

Dr. Mumrorp. Through December, for the first 6 months of the 
year, we collected $567,167.20. This was $32,703 more than last year 
for the same period. 

Mr. Norreri, Last year we gave you some additional people, did 
we not, on your payroll / 

Dr. Mumrorp. Yes. In this particular appropriation, those posi- 
tions were for the preparation of the National Union Catalog, which 
is also a self-sustaining operation. The request here relates directly 
to the sale and distribution of catalog cards. There are these two 
operations within this 1, Seer There is the distribution of 
the printed catalogs called the National Union Catalog 

Mr. Norreti. Do you have any vacant positions now? If so, how 
many / 

Dr. Mumrorp. Any vacant positions? 

Mr. Norreuu. Yes. ‘ 

Dr. Mumrorp. I doubt that we have any. 

Mr. Norrevy. I:am talking about this item. Have you any va- 
cant positions regarding this item ? 

Dr. Mumrorp. Not unless it is just a day or two between filling 
vacancies. We haven’t any vacancies which are standing vacancies 
for any extended period; no. 

Mr, Norrett. Why are you asking for a full year’s salary for the 
additional six jobs? 
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Dr. Mumrorp. As I indicated, we have had to draw upon the ap- 
propriation for overtime with the present staff in order to stay up 
with the orders, so we need the money. We actually will be using 
more than the six people involved for ‘this period, but we have used 
up more than a proportionate part of the appropriation up to this 
point. 

It is phrased in terms of 6 people for the whole year, but actually 
$19,530 is what we need. 

Mr. Norre.yi. You have less than 5 months to go. 

Dr. Mumrorp. And we are already overdrawn. That is to make up 
for what we have overdrawn so far. 

Mr. Norreti. Mr. Rooney ? 

Mr. Roonry. The table on page 3 of the justifications, Dr. Mum- 
ford, covers the years from 1953 to 1958, inclusive, and shows the 
number of cards sold in each of those years. Would you please insert 
in that same table a statement of the personnel under this appropria- 
tion for each of the fiscal years 1953 to 1958 ? 

Dr. Mumrorp. Yes,sir. I would be very glad to. 

(The information requested may be found on p. 291.) 

I would like to point out in that connection that we have not added 
personnel, as is stated in the text here, for this particular operation 
for several years ; 1953, I think, was the last year. 

Mr. Roonry. Do w » already have in the record an indication as to 
how the figure $29 collins compares with the figure you gave us a 
year ago when you presented the 1958 budget for “Salaries and ex- 
penses, distribution of catalog cards” 

Dr. Mumrorp. I think we may bee Mr. Rooney. 

I do not believe we have a specific figure for the estimate of the 
number of cards that would be sold for 1958. We indicated that 
there was a steady increase. If I may read the statement we made, 
we said last spring: 

In the past 9 years annual sales to over 9,000 subscribers have averaged over 
22 million cards, and the net receipts from cards and other publications covered 
into the Treasury, which were close to $1 million for each of the years 1949-52, 
exceeded $1 million each year since 1952. 

Then we gave a table showing the increase in receipts to the Treas- 
ury, but I do not believe we gave a figure for the estimate of the 
number of cards to be sold. 

Mr. Rooney. Last year you were granted additional personnel in 
this area; were you not? 

Dr. Mumrorp. Not for card distribution; for the preparation and 
distribution of the National Union Catalog, which is supported by 
subscription. It all comes back into the appropriation, but we have 
not had additional staff for this particular operation of card distribu- 
tion for several years. 

Mr. Norreti. Mr. Horan / 


REVENUES 


Mr. Horan. I would like to have a little more complete enlarge- 
ment on this statement. In the fiscal year 1957, the total revenues 
from this source were equivalent to 97 percent of the amount of this 
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appropriation, and the ratio in 1958 is expected to be the same. What 
was your total revenue from the sale of almost 27 million cards? 

Dr. Mumrorp. $1,441,000. 

Mr. Horan. Does that figure out 97 percent? 

Dr. Mumrorp. These were receipts for 1957, and at that time we 
had an appropriation of $1,487,100, and that figures to 97 percent. 

Mr. Horan. You estimate your income this year to be in excess of 
$1,600,000. 

Dr. Mumrorp. Yes, if it continues at the present rate, which is 
about 7 percent over last year, and 16 percent higher for the corre- 
sponding period of 1956. 

Mr. Horan. You estimate 29 million cards this fiscal year. How 
much income do you expect to get out of that ? 

Dr. Mumrorp. $1,578,616, including publications. 

Mr. Horan. What is your total appropriation ? 

Dr. Mumrorp. $1,620,000. 

Mr. Horan. However, your revised estimate is $1,668,000, is it not ? 

Dr. Mumrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. I think the committee might like to have—I know I 
would—a breakdown of the unit cost of producing and printing and 
distributing these catalog cards. I would like to know if you have 
a backlog, and how large that is. 

Dr. Mumrorp. Our backlog of requests and orders for the cards is 
not much. We get complaints immediately if we do not get the cards 
out promptly. 

Mr. Horan. You are attempting to make this service self-sup- 
porting? 

Dr. Mumrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. What are you charging per unit now? 

Dr. Mumrorp. It is 314 cents per card, I believe. 

Mr. Corrin. It is according to how the card is ordered. 

Dr. Mumrorp. But, on the average, it would be 314 cents, I think. 

Mr. Horan. This is done under your authorization ? 

Dr. Mumrorp. Yes, sir. 


AUTHORITY FOR SALE OF COPIES OF CARD INDEXES AND OTHER 
PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Horan. Would you put the authorization into the record, if it 
is not too long ? 


Dr. Mumrorp. Yes. sir. 


Mr. Horan. I think it would be well for us to get that detail, so we 
will know what we are doing. 

Mr. Norretu. Very well. 

(The authorization requested follows :) 

The authorization (2 U.S. C. 150) is as follows: 

“Src. 150. Sale of copies of card indexes and other publications. The Librarian 
of Congress is authorized to furnish to such institutions or individuals as may 
desire to buy them, such copies of the card indexes and other publications of 
the Library as may not be required for its ordinary transactions, and charge for 
the same a price which will cover their cost and ten per centum added, and all 
moneys received by him shall be deposited in the Treasury (June 28, 1902, ch. 
1301, see. 1, 32 Stat. 480).” 

In fiscal year 1957, the average unit selling price per card was 4%o cents; the 
average unit cost of cards sold was 3%o cents. The selling price was in line with 
the authorization which requires the Library to charge cost plus 10 percent. 
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OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Taser. What were your obligations? Your appropriation last 
year was how much for 1958 ? 


Mr. Rossrrer. For this current year, it is $1,620,000. In 1957, it 
was $1,487,100. 

Mr. Taser. What were your obligations down through the 31st of 
December, of the $1,620, 000 2 

Mr. Rossrrer. Through January 31, we have obligated $1,005,511. 
You will note that these are figures for 7 months. 

Dr. Mumrorp. Mr. Chairman, I do not think it is necessary for me 
to say more than what has been said, perhaps, at these meetings before 
about the great value of this service to the libraries throughout the 
country, and the importance of our being able to give prompt and 
efficient service to them on their request. 

Mr. Taser. Do you expect that your rate of expenditure will be 
going up in the last months of the fiscal year in regard to this card- 
catalog program ? 

Mr. Rosstrer. This rate of expenditure will go up, due to getting 
the printing bills in. 

Mr. Taser. Why? The rate would not go up because of personal 
services; would it? 

Mr. Rossrrer. Not for personal services. I was going to say that 
the bills from the GPO come in late, and that would increase the rate 
of expenditure, but not obligations. 

Mr. Taser. Your rate of expenditure would, perhaps, decrease if 
you put on permanent employees rather than the other ? 

Mr. Rosstrer. That is right, sir. It is certainly more economical 
to have regular employees than to pay the overtime rate of time and a 
half. 

Mr. Taser. So, you will not have any higher rate than you would 
on personal services ? 

Mr. Rosstrer. No, sir; the rate should continue about the same as 
for the past 7 months. 

Mr. Taser. I think that is all I have. 

Mr. Norretx. Are there any further questions, gentlemen ? 


BACKGROUND OF DR. BASLER 


Mr. Horan. I think it would be well, since Dr. Basler is new to the 
members of the committee, to insert in the record some of Dr. Basler’s 
background so we will have some knowledge of him. 

Dr. Mumrorp. He would be very happy to furnish such informa- 
tion, I am sure. 

(The background information referred to follows :) 


Roy P. BASLER 


Roy P. Basler was born in St. Louis, Mo., November 19, 1906. He received his 
education in the public schools and graduated from Central College, Fayette, 
Mo., with an A. B. degree in 1927. He received his A. M. degree in 1930 and 
the Ph. D. degree in 1931 at Duke University. 

From 1939 to 1946, he taught in various southern colleges and universities, 
as professor of English and head of the department of English, including the 
Alabama State Teachers College, Florence, Ala.; University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville, Ark.; and George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. In 
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1947, he became executive secretary of the Abraham Lincoln Association in 
Springfield, Ill., where he edited the Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln 
which was published in eight volumes in 1953. He came to the Library of Con- 
gress in September 1952 as Chief of the General Reference and Bibliography 
Division. In 1954, he was made Associate Director of the Reference Depart- 
ment, and has been Acting Director of the Reference Department since Decemeber 


1, 1957. 

Dr. Mumrorp. This is Mr. Coffin, who is the Assistant Director of 
the Processing Department. This appropriation is administered by 
the Processing Department. Dr. Basler will speak to the other item 
later. 

Mr. Norrety. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Taser. Are the expenditures in the first part of the year higher 
than they are later? 

Mr. Rosstrer. They have been this year; yes, sir, because of the 
overtime entailed. 

Mr. Taser. Well, I donot understand. 

Dr. Mumrorp. I am not sure that we would expect any letup in the 
volume of orders during the latter period, would we, Mr. Coffin ? 

Mr. Corrtn. No. 

Mr. Rossrrer. You have to look at it under “Personal services,” 
and “Others.” The printing allotment sometimes is not expended 
at the same rate in the first half of the year, as it is in the second half, 
Mr. Taber. 


STATUS OF OBLIGATIONS, JANUARY 31,1958 


Mr. Taser. I would like to have placed into the record at this point 
this sheet which you handed me. 

Mr. Rosstrer. All right, sir. 

Mr. Norretyi. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


(The sheet referred to follows:) 


Salaries and expenses, distribution of catalog cards obligations July 1, 1957-Jan. 31 


1958 
Obligations | Unobligated | Percent un- 
Allotted through Jan. 31, 1958 obligated 
Jan. 31, 1958 Jan. 31, 1958 
Salaries and expenses, distribution of catalog 
cards 
Personal services $872, 285 $525, 124 $347, 161 39.8 
Other allotments__- 747, 715 480, 387 267, 328 35.8 
Total “ vee 1, 620, 000 1, 005, 511 614, 489 37.9 


EXPENDITURES FOR OVERTIME 


Mr. Rooney. I should like to inquire with regard to this overtime, 
Dr. Mumford. 

How much has been expended so far for overtime ? 

Dr. Mumrorp. Do you have the exact figure on that, Mr. Rossiter ? 

Mr. Rooney. Of course, 1 am referring only to the area with which 
we are now concerned, the distribution of cards. 

Dr. Mumrorp. We do not have a figure here for the exact amount 
but we would be glad to supply it, Mr. Rooney. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the last date for which you have it ? 
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Dr. Mumrorp. I do not think we have a figure for overtime at 
all here. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you at this point in the record please insert 
the amount expended so far in the current fiscal year for overtime 
as of the last available date, and a statement of the amount expended 
for overtime as of the same date in the preceding fiscal year 4 

Dr. Mumrorp. Yes, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Overtime expenditures for distribution of catalog cards 


Through. Jats,. a, Ls aktensrihadi« bisa aibnneaein honda $23, 729 
"Pharemgts DAU: Si, Le ace cimesccierpiclaacaceiitieg beni albsinn dh ide tina diakeanitgagl iemaaio 13, 632 


Mr. Rooney. If I understand these justifications correctly, I should 

say that it is surprising to me that with the same staff and without any 

increase in personnel since 1953 you were able to handle almost 6 mil- 
lion more cards than were handled in 1953. 

Dr. Mumrorp. Mr. Rooney, we are constantly trying to find more 
efficient ways of handling this service, and I think that has been true 
during those years that with the same people we were able to get 
increased production, but we have reached the limit of that. 

Mr. Rooney. In connection with the request I made a while ago as 
to personnel in the years 1953-58, please add a fourth column to that 
table—amount of overtime—in each of the fiscal years since 1953, and 
estimated overtime in 1958. 

Dr. Mumrorp. All right, sir. 

(The information may be found on p. 291.) 

Mr. Rooney. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Horan. Are you going to hire six additional men ? 

Dr. Mumrorp. We will hire six, and perhaps more, Mr. Horan. I 
think it would be more effective for this remaining period so that we 
would not have to resort to overtime. 

Mr. Horan. My quick arithmetic indicates that your income, in 
going over this sheet as submitted by you, may be in excess of $1.7 
million for 1958. 

Mr. Rosstrer. It is $33,000 higher than at this time last year. 

Dr. Mumrorp. Do you mean if it is projected at the present rate? 

Mr. Horan. Well, if that is so, you would earn more than you spend. 

Dr. Mumrorp. Of Course, we do not get the money. We are pro- 
viding a service, and the money comes back to the Treasury. If we 
had a revolving fund, the receipts would come back and we would 
not have to ask for this supplemental. 

Mr. Horan. That is an interesting point, and perhaps we should dis- 
cuss that when we have these men before us later. It has worked quite 
well in the Government Printing Office. 

Mr. Norretn. If there are no further questions, on this item, the 
Library of Congress has another estimate for books for the blind in 
the amount of $75,000. 

Dr. Mumrorp. Yes, sir. 





Books ror THE BLIND 


Mr. Norre.tyi. We will insert at this point in the record the justifi- 
cations in regard to this request. 
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(The justifications referred to follow :) 


Justification of supplemental appropriation 


I i a le cee ein cgctecetenedeimit iene RAI ola $1, 125, 000 
en II, UUEORRIE OT «ci nin esa cl ie bailando aaa 1, 200, 000 
GN iain eds cock cst ee +75, 


ANALYSIS OF INCREASES 


1. Talking book (sound reproduction) records__......--._----_---- +$43, 500 
To permit an increase from 193 to 209 in the number of book 
titles on talking book records to be made available out of fiscal 
1958 funds; the additional 16 titles to consist of 11 adult titles 
at an average cost of about $3,400 and 6 juvenile titles at an 
average cost of $1,200, including necessary transportation 
expenses. 
MEE ae es IN in senate pnt aa hand ena eme +31, 500 
To permit an increase from 7,650 to 8,600 in the number of 
talking book machines to be made available out of fiscal 1958 
funds, and to reduce in part the gap between the growing 
demand from blind users and available machines; the addi- 
tional 950 machines to be procured at an estimated cost of $33 
each, including necessary transportation expenses. 


i) 





Tet Mecreite. oe ease +75, 000 
BOoKS FOR THE BLIND 


Although the needs of the blind for additional reading materials, especially 
for more talking books and the machines on which to play them, were known 
to the Library when it presented its estimates for fiscal 1958, it could not request 
sufficient funds to meet fully even the most urgent of these demands because of 
the limitation of $1,125,000 on the amount authorized to be appropriated annually 
for books for the blind. It did, however, request the entire amount authorized— 
$1,125,000—and this was granted. 

Public Law 85-308, approved September 7, 1957, removed this limitation. This 
enabled the Library to request in its regular estimates for fiscal 1959 significant 
increases for talking books and for talking book machines. 

It is urgent, now that the ceiling has been lifted, that the more pressing needs 
of this handicapped segment of our population be met as soon as possible. This 
supplemental request for additional talking books and machines, neither of 
which can be bought out of stock but must be contracted for, would enable the 
Library to get a head start on the enlarged program envisioned by the 1959 
estimates. 

Talking book records, $43,500.—Blind readers have the same needs in books 
that sighted readers do, and understandably they want the same varied fare. 
Because of the far greater cost of books for the blind as compared with ink-print 
books, it is doubtful whether these desires can ever be completely met; however, 
the funds requested herewith would enable the Library to supply a small part 
of what the blind of the country are requesting and satisfy the most urgent 
requests. 

The $48,500 requested for talking book records would be applied to the purchase 
of 16 new titles, about two-thirds of them for adults and one-third for juvenile 
readers. The addition of juvenile readers to the clientele which must be served 
by the Library of Congress was first authorized by Public Law 446, 82d Congress, 
approved July 3, 1952. Efforts have been made since that time gradually to 
build up an adequate number of titles to satisfy juvenile readers. These 16 titles 
will be added to the 198 book titles for which funds are available under the 
regular 1958 appropriation, making a total of 209 titles as compared with the 229 
book titles which we estimate would be available under the 1959 request. 

Talking book machines, $31,500.—Talking books are useless without the special 
machines on which to play them. The need for new machines is twofold : to serve 
new blind readers in increasing numbers and to replace those machines now 
beyond repair. An estimated 7,650 machines can be procured under the regular 
1958 appropriation. This supplemental would provide an additional 950 ma- 
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chines, increasing the number available this fiscal year to 8,600. Even this 


number would satisfy only in part the ever-growing need for talking book 
reproducers. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


Mr. Norretu. I believe you had this fiscal year $1,125,000 in the 
regular bill. Is that right? 

Dr. Mumrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norreti. Now, you are e asking for $75,000 more? 

Dr. Mumrorp. Y es, sir. 

Mr. Norrei. Will you tell the committee about this request ? 

Dr. Mumrorp. Well, at the time that our regular estimates were 
submitted for fiscal 1958 there was a limitation on the appropriation 
of $1,125,000. We knew that this would not be adequate to meet the 
growing needs for blind readers, but we could not ask for any more. 

We asked for the total amount, and it was granted. 

Later, Public Law 85-308, approved September 7, 1957, removed 
this limitation. 

There is a constant increase in the blind readers who are requesting 
this service. We estimate there are 3,000 to 5,000 a year more. 

The machines that we have provided for in the current year’s esti- 
mates are not adequate. Many people around the country are waiting 
for machines to use the talking book records, and we get complaints 
from the distributing agencies, we get complaints from the individuals 
and others. 

I suspect that some of you gentleman may have had letters from 
blind readers complaining about not being able to get a machine and 
having to wait for it. 

While we have put an addition in the estimates for 1959 to cover 
some of these needs, this would enable us to get a head start by start- 
ing procuring late this spring. 


OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Norrett. How much of this appropriation has been obligated ? 
Mr. Rosstrer. Through January 31, which is 7 months, we have 
obligated $778,222 


~<——- 


Mr. Norreit. How much has actually been expended ? 

Mr. Rossrrer. Of the $778,222 obligated $201,518 has been ex- 
pended, the remaining $576,704 represents orders for the major pro- 
curement items, records, machines, and braille books. 

Dr. Mumrorp. Let me say this, Mr. Chairman, if I may: 

It is difficult to follow obligations or expenditures on a prorated 
basis in this appropriation, because we make a contract with a manu- 
facturer or producer to produce so many machines and we pay them 
as they are delivered. So, it does not necessarily work out propor- 
tionately per month as other appropriations would. 

We expect to have 7,650 machines under the appropriation already 
granted for 1958. This additional amount we are asking for would 
enable us to provide an additional 950 machines. It would also en- 
able us to produce some additional titles. 

This is another matter on which we have complaints from time to 
time of people saying that there is nothing new and that they have 
read the materials that we have been using. We can put only a rela- 
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tively small number of — on the talking book records, but we try 
to give variety. We are faced, however, with the problem of provid- 
ing r enough copies so that they do not have to wait for months in order 
to “get something that has been produced, and secondly, of providing 
additional titles. 

Mr. Norreti. How many people are you actually serving? 

Dr. Mumrorp. We are serving about 60,000 blind readers through- 
out the country. About 47,000 of those are using the talking book 
machine. That is about the correct figure, is it not, Dr. Basler? 

Dr. Baster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. What is the total estimated blind population ? 

Dr. Mumrorp. It has been estimated to be in the neighborhood of 

300,000 from some of the best figures that we have “been able to 
obtain. 

Now, we do not know, of course, to what extent the entire number 
will ever want to use the service. After all, not all of the sighted 
readers use a public library. 

If a public library has, say, 25 percent or 30 percent of the people 
registered as borrowers, it thinks it is doing well, but there is more 
reason for a larger percentage of the blind people wanting to use this 
service than there would be for sighted readers wanting to use the 
public library. 

USE OF THE SERVICE 


Mr. Norreti. Would you please relate briefly the extent of the pos- 
sibilities of this service ? 


Dr. Mumrorp. The exient of the service possible ? 

Mr. Norrewu. Yes. 

Dr. Mumrorp. You mean how far it might go, and how many 
readers ? 

Mr. Norrety. I have reference to those using the books and ma- 
chines, and so on. 

Dr. Mumrorp, We have approximately 3,000 titles of books on the 
talking book record. I do not know if we have a circulation figure as 
to how many are circulated through the year. I think, however, it is 
about 1.5 million. 


Mr. Horan. That is, the talking books? 

Dr. Mumrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. You also have braille, do you not? 

Dr. Mumrorp. We have about 5,000 titles on braille, and about 400 
on moon type. As you know, these are distributed through 28 re- 
gional centers throughout the country. 

The Government ‘provides the books, and the machines, as well as 
the braille books, and the local institutions—in some cases it is a 
State library and in some cases the public library—provides the 
service, the personnel and the overhead for the service. 

Mr. Norreti. Do you have any training involved there at all? 

Dr. Mumrorp. We have training in volunteer transcriptions in 


braille. We conduct classes over here at the Library to train people 
who volunteer. 


Mr. Norretu. Is that used quite extensively ? 
Dr. Mumrorp. Yes,sir; itis. You see, there are some things which 
are needed on braille, where the demand is not great enough to put it 
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in production, and make a considerable number of copies, and these 
volunteers can do individual copies where they are needed. 

Mr. Norrett. When one is using just the talking machines, it is 
merely a matter of listening to it; is that right ? 

Dr. Mumrorp. Yes, sir; I have one other figure here, Mr. Chair- 
man, The number of books circulated during the calendar year 1956 
was 1,255,698. This shows a 62 percent increase over 1951. 

Mr. Norrett. How many copies or sets do you propose to make 
with this added money ? 

Dr. Mumrorp. We usually make a set of about 200 copies per title, 
and we are asking here for money to produce 16 new titles. So, it 
would be 16 times 200, roughly. It depends somewhat upon the title 
and the demand for it; it varies. There is not a precise figure. 

Mr. Norrevi. Can you tell us what you are requesting in the next 
fiscal year for that item ? 

Dr. Mumrorp. Yes, sir; we have that figure. 


AUTHORITY REMOVING LIMITATION ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Horan. In order to keep it thoroughly clear, we ought to have 
the authorization. 


Mr. Norrewu. It is unlimited now. 


Dr. Mumrorp. I cited the law, and the number of the law, Mr. 
Horan. I do not have a copy of it here. 
(The following was submitted later.) 


[Pustic Law 85-308—S85TtH ConGREsSs] 
S. 2434 
{September 7, 1957] 
AN ACT To amend the Act entitled ““An Act to provide books for the adult blind” 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 1 of the Act entitled “An Act 
to provide books for the adult blind”, approved March 3, 1931, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“That there is authorized to be appropriated annually to the Library of Con- 
gress, in addition to appropriations otherwise made to said Library, such sums 
for expenditure under the direction of the Librarian of Congress as may be 
necessary to provide books published either in raised characters, on sound- 
reproduction recordings, or in any other form, and for the purchase, mainte- 
nance, and replacement of reproducers, for such sound-reproduction recordings, 
for the use of the blind residents of the United States, including the several 
States, Territories, insular possessions, and the District of Columbia, all of 
which books, recordings, and reproducers will remain the property of the Library 
of Congress but will be loaned to blind readers under regulations prescribed by 
the Librarian of Congress for this service. In the purchase of books in either 
raised characters or in sound-reproduction recordings the Librarian of Congress, 
without reference to the provisions of section 3709 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States (41 U. S. C. 5), as amended, shall give preference to non- 
profit-making institutions or agencies whose activities are primarily concerned 
with the blind, in all cases where the prices or bids submitted by such insti- 
tutions or agencies are, by said Librarian, under all the circumstances and needs 
involved, determined to be fair and reasonable.” 

Sec. 2. This Act shall be applicable with respect to the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and for each fiscal year thereafter. 


Approved September 7, 1957. 


Mr. Norrevyi. Have you the figure which I requested ? 
Dr. Mumrorp. Yes, sir; the request for fiscal 1959 is $1,855,000. 
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NEW TITLES TO BE REPRODUCED 





Mr. Norreti. What are the 16 new titles you propose to reproduce? 
Dr. Mumrorp. Well, I do not think all of them have been selected 
as yet. 

Dr. Baster. No; these have not been selected. 

Dr. Mumrorp. We have an advisory group which helps us select 
the titles that go on these records, consisting of about 50 people, in- 
cluding teac hers for the blind, blind people themselves, and hterary 
people; as well as librarians. They are constantly sending in recom- 
mendations for titles to be put on records, and from those recommenda- 
tions and depending upon the amount of recommendations for a 
particular title, it will finally be selected. 

So, we would not have a predetermined list at the moment as to what 
these 16 titles would consist of. 

Mr. Norreti. Now, how do the average costs reflected here compare 
with recent experience in your procurement contracts ? 

Dr. Mumrorp. For the current year it is a little higher. Last year 
it was $31.50 per machine, and this year it would be $33 

Mr. Norreti. Mr. Rooney, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Rooney. I do not have any questions at this point, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norretx. Mr. Chairman, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Cannon. No questions at the moment. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire if there is 
going to be submitted the authorizing legislation? Have you re- 
quested, Mr. Chairman, that a copy of the new public law be inserted ? 

Mr. Norre.u. Yes; I went into that. 

(The authorizing legislation may be found on p. 301.) 

















OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF MACHINES 





Mr. Norreti. One more question. How much does it cost to have 
these machines operated and maintained ? 

Dr. Mumrorp. The machines currently this fiscal year will cost 
$33 to procure, and repairs for those machines that have to be brought 
in for repairs vary. 

At some point it becomes cheaper to buy a new machine than it 
does to try to repair an old one which has been out for a long time. 
In other words, we may send them back to the blind readers, and within 
a short time they will break down again. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here some letters from people regarding this 
service to the blind, and I wonder if I might put just a few excerpts 
from them into the record ? 

Mr. Roonry. Is there anyone against the service, Doctor? 

Dr. Mumrorp. No, sir; they all want more machines, and want 
them available as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Norrety. I do not believe it will be necessary to insert the 
letters. 

Are there any further questions, gentlemen ? 

If not, we thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Dr. Mumrorp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 
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Program and financing 


| 
Presently | Revised 


| Difference 
|} available | estimate 


$31, 000 | +$31, 000 
31, 000 | +31, 000 
| 


tions) 
Financing: Appropriation 


Program by activities: Planning the celebration (total obliga- | 
ee | 


| 
| 


Object classification 


Presently Revised Difference 
available estimate 


Total number of permanent positions ‘ . b +5 
Average number of all employees . | ; +2 
Number of employees at end of year-- Sec | | 5 | +5 
01 Personal services (permanent positions) _.- : = | +$12, 760 
02 Travel ; | 5, 600 +5, 600 
04 Communication services 250 | +250 
06 Printing and reproduction 8, 000 | +8, 000 
07 Other contractual services | | 2, 000 | +2, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_-. ; 555 | +555 
09 Equipment am : | i , 000 +1, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions: | | 
Contributions to retirement fund - ------ = cs 835 | 
Total obligations___- ‘ , Bs ae 31, 000 +31, 000 





Average GS grade and salary - -- : . bodice as 8.8 $6,412 
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Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 

We have with us this morning the Lincoln Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission. Senator Cooper is Chairman of this Commission and 
we will hear from him first. 

Senator, do you have a statement ? 

Senator Cooper. Yes. 

Mr. Krrwan. All right. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cooper. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee,’ 
I appreciate very much this opportunity to come before you today to 
discuss briefly one of the items contained in the supplemental appro- 
priations bill which you are considering. I refer to the request for 
funds for the Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission. 

Congressman Nimtz, Vice Chairman of the Commission, is also here 
to present his views; Congressman Denton, also from Indiana, is pres- 
ent,too. The Honorable Conrad Wirth, Director of the National Park 
Service, will be here shortly. 

I am sure that the committee will recall the resolution which was 
introduced in the House by Congressman F. Jay Nimtz, of Indiana, 
and which became law. 

I introduced a resolution in the Senate similar to the House resolu- 
tion. The House resolution had been passed first and we adopted the 
House version in the Senate. 

The resolution established a commission for the commemoration of 
the 150th anniversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln. 

We on the Commission feel strongly the responsibility of providing 


a program befitting the importance of this celebration of the life and 
work of President Lincoln. 


COMMISSION MEMBERSHIP 


As the committee recalls, the act, Public Law 262 of the 85th Con- 
gress provided for a Commission made up of 28 members. First, the 
President of the United States, the President of the Senate, and 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, were named as ex officio 
members. The second group of six Members of the Senate was ap- 
— by the President of the Senate. The third group of six Mem- 
ers of the House of Representatives was appointed by the Speaker. 
The fourth group was appointed by the President of the United States. 
The fifth, the Director of the National Park Service was named as a 
member. 

The act provided that the Commission should and would prepare 
a program to include specific plans for commemorating the 150th 
anniversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln. It provided also that 
it should give consideration to similar programs to be prepared by 
States, local governmental units, and all manner of private bodies. 


PRELIMINARY PLANS BY MARCH 1, 1958 


It was contemplated that in the sesquicentennial year a great pro- 
gram would be undertaken in our country, and indeed throughout 
the world. This act also provided that by March 1 the Commission 
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should present to the Congress preliminary plans of its proposed 
activities. So we are placed in the position of having to work very 
fast in order to develop those plans. 

Up to this time we have been handicapped by the fact that no funds 
have been made available for the work of the Commission. As a con- 
sequence, we have not been able to employ a director as provided by the 
act, and a few employees. 

Second, it has hindered us from holding meetings of the Commission. 
The President appointed a very distinguished group of citizens of the 
United States who live in varied places in the United States, and 
at this time they have come to Washington at least twice at their own 
expense but we have been hesitant to ask them to continue to come 
from long distances to the meetings of the Commission when they 
must pay ‘their own expenses. 

The Bureau of the Budget has recommended to this committee 
that the sum of $31,000 be appropriated for the expenses of the Com- 
mission. This is a smaller sum than the $37,500 requested by the 
Commission but it would be very helpful to us, and we will ‘make 
every effort to assemble a staff and begin our work with this amount. 

Mr. Conrad Wirth will be here and will present in detail the man- 
ner in which the funds will be employed. If he does not come, I 
am going to ask Congressman F. Jay Nimtz to do that because he served 
as a member of the group that prepared these budget requests. 


REQUEST FOR RETROACTIVE PROVISION 


1 would make one other request of the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, and that is if you do—and I believe you will—appropriate 
this sum, that you put into the bill a proviso with retroactive effect 
which will enable us to reimburse the members of the Commission 
who have at least twice to my knowledge, and there may be three 
times, traveled at their. own expense to W ashington to take part in 
the initial meetings to outline the program for “the commemoration 
of the birth of Abraham Lincoln. I don’t think it is a very large 
amount but I think it is only fair that these men and women who 
are very outstanding men and women and who have come to these 
meetings and, may Is say, without any request that they be paid for 
coming, be reimbursed for the expenses they have incurred in attend- 
ing the meetings that we have had. 

Now, I haven’t any technical language to suggest to accomplish 
that. I am sure your staff knows exac tly. how to do it, but I ask your 
consideration in that it be done. 

I may say that I have discussed this matter with the Bureau of 
the Budget. The Bureau of the Budget felt that it would not be 
appropriate for them to submit in their request for funds that this 
committee write into their recommendations a retroactive provision, 
but I was told that they would have no objection at all to the com- 
mittee doing that and that I could say this to the committee. 
not going to take up any more of your time. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement, Senator ? 

Senator Cooper. Yes, sir. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Kirwan. I want to insert in the record the item shown on 
page 9 of House Document No. 313 and the justifications in the 
record at this point. 

(The information requested follows :) 


“TINCOLN SESQUICENTENNIAL’ COMMISSION 
“Salaries and Erpenses 


“For expenses necessary to carry out the provisions of the Act of September 
2, 1957 (71 Stat. 587), $31,000.” 


The act of September 2, 1957, created the Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission 
to prepare plans for the celebration on February 12, 1959, of the 150th anni- 
versary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln. This proposed appropriation is to 
provide for the expenses of the Commission in this fiscal year. 


LINCOLN SESQUICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


Request for 5 months from Feb. 1, 1958 $31, 000 


II SOC I ia osc dance a ci woes tae icles wh ca cacao a cea een pabaneipe te None 
I PO sccm elas elms Ss ascoedih Sd eee neaaaneocnaiies ie None 
Expenditures to date______--~-_- cigs a toate chiara esas iaces tei el ceed eae ates None 
Pe eee MOT. OBecal FORr ak. nh ete sne Sa eke LS None 
Employment: 
Average number, current appropriation___._.____--_-._--_------- None 
penn = nN INC AON ON a ici ei ecccntnec cee tp prem raceme alae 5 
IE NO OO a, cen encetengndaherchandaden eeiadininaeneaabees None 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS— 


The Commission is responsible for the preparation of an overall program to 
include specific plans for commemorating the 150th anniversary of the birth of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

The Commission was authorized by the act of September 2, 1957 (71 Stat. 
587). 

The authorizing act requires that a report be submitted to the Congress, pre- 
senting the preliminary plans of the Commission not later than March 1, 1958. 
It is important that the funds requested be made available as soon as possible 
to enable the Commission to fulfill this obligation and to continue with its 
functions through June 30, 1958. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Public Law 85-262, 85th Congress (71 Stat. 587), approved September 2, 1957, 
established a Commission to prepare appropriate plans and programs to celebrate 
during 1959 the 150th anniversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln. 

Pursuant to provisions of that act, the Commission shall be composed of 28 
members, as follows: 

(1) The President of the United States, President of the Senate, and Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, as ex-officio Members. 

(2) Six Members of the Senate, appointed by the President of the Senate, as 
follows: 

Senator John Sherman Cooper, Kentucky 
Senator Frank Church, Idaho 

Senator Everett McK. Dirksen, Illinois 
Senator Paul H. Douglas, Illinois 
Senator William E. Jenner, Indiana 
Senator Ralph Yarborough, Texas 

(3) Six Members of the House of Representatives, appointed by the Speaker 

of the House of Representatives, as follows: 
Congressman Leo E. Allen, Illinois 
Congressman Frank Chelf, Kentucky 
Congressman Winfield K. Denton, Indiana 
Congressman Peter F. Mack, Jr., Illinois 
Congressman F. Jay Nimtz, Indiana 
Congressman John M. Robsion, Jr., Kentucky 
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(4) Twelve members appointed by the President of the United States, as 
follows: 
Miss Bertha 8S. Adkins, Washington, D. C. 
Victor M. Birely, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Under Secretary, United Nations, New York, N. Y. 
Dr. John S. Dickey, Hanover, N. H. 
John B. Fisher, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. R. Gerald MeMurtry, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
L. Quincy Mumford, Librarian, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Rev. Paul C. Reinert, St. Louis, Mo. 
Walter N. Rothschild, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
yovernor William G. Stratton, Springfield, Ill. 
Jouett Ross Todd, Louisville, Ky. 
William H. Townsend, Lexington, Ky. 
(5) One member from the Department of the Interior who shall be the Director 
of the National Park Service or his representative: 
Conrad L. Wirth, Director, National Park Service 
Randle B. Truett, Chief Historian, National Capital Parks (alternate 
representative) 

The Commission is charged with the preparation of an overall program to 
include specific plans for commemorating the 150th anniversary of the birth of 
Abraham Lincoln, giving due consideration to any similar and related plans 
advanced by State, civic, patriotic, hereditary, and historical bodies, and may 
designate special committees with representation from the above-mentioned 
bodies to plan and conduct specific ceremonies. 

The estimate of $31,000 is requested to permit the Commission to meet its 
responsibilities in preparing the preliminary report and plans for which $10,000 
is included in the estimate, and to continue with its duties through June 30, 1958. 

Two meetings of the Commission were held on December 11, 1957, and January 
6, 1958, for the purpose of organizing and electing a Chairman. Senator John 
Sherman Cooper of Kentucky was elected Chairman of the Commission, and 
Congressman F. Jay Nimtz of Indiana was elected Vice Chairman. 

During the first two meetings, members expressed deep concern about the 
comparative lateness of the hour for preparation of the preliminary report and 
plans for the commemoration which must be submitted to the Congress not later 
than March 1, 1958. The Commission was in unanimous agreement that the 
sum of $31,000 would be required to permit them to get their activities underway 
during the remaining portion of the 1958 fiscal year. 

The celebration will be national in scope, and because of the short time re- 
maining before the date of the celebration, initiation and execution of the plans 
must be rushed. They must, however, be predicated upon proper research, in- 
volving cooperation with various States, numerous civic and patriotic organiza- 
tions, and individuals. The plans must be coordinated, defined, and given proper 
direction. For these reasons, funds are requested to permit continuity of the 
activities of the Commission through June 30, 1958. 


The $31,000 requested is for the period February 1, 1958 to June 30, 
1958. Briefly explain how these funds will be spent. 

Senator Cooper. Allright. Ihave here in my hand a breakdown of 
the estimate of $37,500 which was submitted to the Budget Bureau. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may file it with the committee. 

And will you be able to submit something showing the funds that 
will be needed after June 30 to continue this work? We would like 
to have some information on that. 

Senator Cooper. Yes; we can do that for the record before the com- 
mittee concludes its hearings. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does the Bureau of the Budget plan to send up an- 
other supplemental at a later date? 

Mr. Niaz. Yes. That will be submitted at a later date which will 
possibly be in February. 

Mr. Kirwan. I note that the act authorizes the Commission to ac- 
cept donations of money, properties, and so forth. Do you expect that 
much of your requirements will be financed by private sources ? 
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Senator Coorrer. I don’t believe we can depend on that. My judg- 
ment is that if private persons and bodies contribute money they will 
be more likely to contribute them to the support of State programs 
and local programs. 

Mr. Kirwan. Senator, I think you are correct there. 

Senator Cooper. I can assure the committee that all of us on this 
Commission from the House and Senate, will do our best to hold our 
requests down to a minimum. 


STATEMENT BY R EPRESENTATIVE NIMTZ 


Mr. Kirwan. Now, Congressman Nimtz, representing the House 
side, do you have anything to say as the Vice Chairman of the 
Commission. 

Mr. Nimrz. Senator Cooper has covered the subject in a thorough 
manner. I should like to add this, that the States of Ohio, Kntucky, 
Indiana, and Illinois have already established Lincoln commissions 
and the commissions are engaged in planning for this historical 
observance by the these States. 

It is the purpose of the National Commission to help coordinate 
those various observances so there will be the greatest of cooperation 
between the States in these observances and a minimum of conflict on 
dates and types of observances and activities. There has been a warm 
feeling between those various commissions and the National Commis- 
sion and they are looking to us for some guidance and advice and no 
financial assistance. These States are looking for some guidance and 
coordination as to their programs so that the various significant events 
in Lincoln’s life will be appropriately observed and to insure that the 
observance will not be centered in one locality. 

I should also like to say there is a warm feeling between this group, 
the Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission, and the Civil War Com- 
mission. I feel that there is a great opportunity for America here in 
the next several years to show the strength and maturity of this coun- 
try and how we have emerged from the throes of a conflict that was 
with us some years ago. We can tell all the world of the freedom 
and the happiness under which we now all live together. We can retell 
and emphasize the ideals and character of Abraham Lincoln. There 
is no feeling of rivalry between these two great Commissions. I see 
Governor Tuck and General Grant here in the room who will, I am 
sure, speak for the Civil War Commission. 

Other than that Congressman Denton, Mr. Kahler of the National 
Park Service and I are available to answer any questions that the 
committee might have. 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE DENTON 


Mr. Kirwan. Congressman Denton, do you want to make a state- 
ment ? 

Mr. Denton. I don’t have anything to add to what they said. Iam 
a member of the Commission. 

Of course, we were set up to do this job and it is pretty hard to do 
it without any money. We do have members who have to have travel 
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expenses paid. They had a meeting set last week and they had to 

‘all it off because some members come from quite a distance. I think 
it is absolutely necessary that we have an appropriation to get started. 
We are supposed to make a report by the 1st of March. I think that 
is going to be pretty hard to do. 

Mr. Kirwan. I don’t think you will have any trouble getting suffi- 
cient money for : anything that the name of Lincoln is connected with. 

Mr. Macnuson. The $31,000 that was approved by the Bureau of 
the Budget does not contemplate any reimbursement for travel ex- 
penses already incurred ; is that right ? 

Senator Coorer. No. And as I said, in talking to the Bureau of the 
Budget people this was their position : The Bureau of the Budget 
submits many requests to the appropriations committees and it does 
not wish to establish a precedent, but would prefer to leave it to the 
judgment of the committee. 

I was told, though, flatly, that they would not oppose it and had 
no objection to it if the committee saw fit to include the retroactive 
proviso. 

We have had 2 meetings and I think there is an estimate that the 
expenses to date would probably run around $1,000. Is that correct, 
Congressman Nimtz? 

Mr. Nimrtz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maenvuson. That is all. 

Senator Coorrer. There is no Member of the Congress that I know 
of that would receive travel expenses. 

Mr. Nimtz. It would be for the reimbursement of travel for the 
public members. 


Bupeer Bureau Repuction 1n Estimate 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, as Mr. Nimtz and some 
other folks here know, I have been interested in this matter from its 
very inception. In fact I was at the meetings when this proposal was 
first made to celebrate the sesquicentennial “of Abraham Lincoln. 

Now, this is a very modest sum and I am just a little surprised that 
the Budget Bureau saw fit to reduce your request by $6,500. 

Of course, we don’t want to spend any more than we should, but I 
think your original request for $37,500 was very modest. 

Senator Coorrr. I think so. 

Mr. Jensen. I am sure the American people would be very happy 
if this committee even appropriated the $37,500. Without a doubt it 
can be used properly and for the good of America and especially for 
the future good of our children. They, after all, are going to be 
America itself one of these days. 

I am going to ask you on the record, Senator Cooper and Mr. Nimtz 
or Mr. Denton, and, as you know, you have a perfect right to answer 
a question of the kind that I am going to put to you. 

Would the reduction of this $6,500 er ipple your activities toa marked 
degree where you might not be able to do the good job that all you 
folks have in your heart to do? 

Senator Cooper. We discussed the minimum amount that would 
be needed and it was felt that the amount of $37,500 was the amount 
needed. It is a modest sum. It called for an executive director, for 
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a research helper, and for a modest staff of three persons, and the 
usual small sums for supplies. I think it was a very modest request 
and I think we would need the full amount to get underway with the 
kind of program in these 6 months that should be established. What- 
ever is done is going to have to be done now. 

Mr. Nimrz. I concur in the statement of Senator Cooper. 

Mr. Jensen. I want to congratulate you gentlemen for taking such 
a great interest in this wonderful program. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Krrwan. Mr. Budge? 

Mr. Buper. Well, just an aside, Mr. Chairman; it is refreshing for 
me to get back here and talk about $31,000 when I just came from 
the Defense Subcommittee and I don’t believe we would even mention 
that kind of a sum there. 

Tam somewhat surprised that the Bureau of the Budget would make 
this reduction along with the remarks of the gentleman from Iow: 

Senator Cooper. Our committee is made up of members of the 
House and Senate of both parties. The members appointed by the 
President are made up of persons representing, we believe, the cross 
section of this country, not only in political belief but also in thought 
and in achievement. We have felt that at this particular time this 
Commission, by writing into its program and encouraging in this 
program the States and civic bodies throughout the country, can 
develop in a way which is not partisan at all, but in an American w ay, 
some of the great ideals of this country. 

We think ‘that it could have a great effect in our country of stimulat- 
ing interest again among our young people and among many people in 
those ideals. We all know that throughout the world the life of Lincoln 
has had great influence, and we know that in many parts of the world 
when they think of freedom they think a great deal of the things which 
Lincoln stood for, as they do of Jefferson and other great leaders of 
this country, and we hope that we can stimulate that kind of thinking 
and appreciation throughout the world. 

May I say that we have already had indications of interest from other 
people in other countries of the world. We believe that we can do 
something for our country in this year and a half. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are glad to have had your excellent testimony this 
morning. 
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Program and financing 








Presently | Revised | Difference 
available estimate | 
oo Toe 7 Te ti “TT | | 
Program by activities: Planning the commemoration (total | 
obligations) $37, 000 | +$37, 000 
Financing: Appropriation - -- deve aavaanbee ‘ 37, 000 | +37, 000 





Object classification 








Presently | Revised Difference 
| available estimate 
Total number of permanent positions- ia biadibaes eee 6 | +6 
Average number of all employees ; 2 2 +2 
Number of employees at end of year-- i | 6 +6 
01 Personal services: (Permanent positions) - _- $15, 690 +$15, 690 
02 Travel oom ‘ 6, 000 +6, 000 
04 Communication services 250 +250 
05 Rents and utility services 2, 500 +2, 500 
06 Printing and reproduction... oa 8, 000 +8, 000 
07 Other contractual services 2, 000 | +2, 000 
08 Supplies and materials Boat ‘ 555 | +555 
09 Equipment 1, 000 +1, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions_._..__- sis | 1,005 | +1, 005 
Total obligations e : 37, 000 +37, 000 


Average salary and grade 





ri) ge PON eee Wag 
| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 


ines ; ia 
Average GS grade and salary.....--- cts ahs eccapdieniere aaa | ‘ ; ; | ; Siam los $6, 835 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Tuck. Gen. U.S. Grant 3d is the Chairman of our Commission, 
and he is here, and Congressman Smith of Kansas is the chairman of 
the executive committee. 

Mr. JensEN. You are looking good. 

Major General Grant. Thank you,sir. Atmy age, I am very happy 
to hear that. 

Mr. Kirwan. General Grant, do you have a statement ? 

Major General Grant. Yes, sir. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Commission was established pursuant to Public Law 85-305, 
and its membership, consisting of 25 members, has been appointed. 

The Commission has been organized with myself as C hairman, C on- 
gressman William H. Tuck as Vice Chairman, : and the Commission has 
met twice and the executive committee once for the purpose of con- 
sideri ing plans for an overall program of commemorative observances 
of the Civil War. 


MEETING OF NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


Pursuant to the legislation, the Commission convoked on January 14 
and 15 a national assembly of representatives of patriotic, civic, and 
historical groups to receive recommendations for suitable observance 
of the centennial of the Civil War. 

One hundred fifty delegates were present, including representatives 
of 27 governors—and I might interpolate that the law provided for 
this national assembly before January 15, so that we had to go ahead 
and have the meeting of the Commission to organize and to “call this 
assembly and make arrangements for holding the assembly before 
January 15,so it was held on the 14th and 15th. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT DUE MARCH 1, 1958 


The Commission’s immediate need is sufficient funds to carry on its 
activities, including the preparation of a preliminary report which is 
due, in accordance with the law, by March 1, 1958. The Commission’s 
staff will be small. It will have a heavy workload, and the prepara 
tion of the program, suggestions, fact sheets, chronological lists, hand- 
books for organizations, newsletters, and answering of voluminous 
correspondence will make heavy demands on their services. 

The Commission expects to encourage State and local organizations, 
as well as schools, universities, patriotic and historical societies, to 
arrange for the appropriate observances. 

Until funds are appropriated and the staff appointed, the Com- 
mission is quite hampered and embarrassed in carrying out its obliga- 
tions. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR COMMEMORATIONS 


I would like to submit with this statement, sir, a copy of the results 
of this national assembly. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes: please submit it for the record. 

(The document follows :) 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CIvIL WAR CENTENNIAL COMMEMORATIONS ADOPTED JANUARY 
15, 1958 


The Civil War was the greatest test our country ever faced. Built of the 
heroism and endurance that were drawn from men and women of both sections 
by devotion to principles valued more than life itself, it was our most profound 
and tragic emotional experience. What was lost in it was lost by all of us; what 
was finally gained, affecting our national character and our national destiny 
itself—the preservation of the American Union as an instrumentality of freedom 
for all the peoples of the world—was gained by all of us. The loss, the gain, and 
the experience itself are a common national possession. 

To commemorate the centennial of this war we do not want simply to string 
together a series of holidays, reviving here the exultation of victory and there 
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the sadness of defeat. Rather, the centennial must give us a new understanding 
of the way in which Americans built from sacrifice and suffering an enduring 
Nation and a lasting peace. Our ancestors fought to the limit of endurance for 
4 years; when the fighting ended, they closed ranks, saw in the unity of their 
land something that overshadowed the bitterness of the fight, and ever since have 
stood firmly together, fighting side by side, when occasion has demanded, to 
defend the values which both sections had stood for while the Civil War lasted. 
Human history contains few lessons more inspiring than this. 

So, the centennial observance must be a new study of American patriotism— 
a study which should give us a deeper understanding of the immense reserves of 
bravery, of sacrifice, and of idealism which lie in the American character. 

This study must be based on a broad knowledge of the underlying facts. From 
the ingenuity and resourcefulness with which an unprepared people met the 
challenge of the first truly modern war, much can be learned. It goes without 
saying that, where fables and legends have obscured the real truth, the truth must 
be made clear. We are not preparing to commemorate a romantic myth; we 
are making ready to look closer at a chapter of our own history, and the chapter 
must be accurate. 

To achieve these ends, it is suggested : 

1. That the Commission encourage States and localities to organize for them- 
selves observances of the anniversaries of Civil War events with which they 
were especially concerned. Such observances should not be directed from Wash- 
ington; they should spring into being in response to the wish of the people in 
each politcal subdivision. 

2. That it assist in plans for local observances with advice and guidance, where 
such are requested. 

3. That the Commission set up a historical section to make correct replies to 
questions which may be addressed to it. 

4. That consideration be given to awards of certificates, medals, or other recog- 
nition for newspaper or magazine articles, or books, television, and movies dealing 
with the Civil War. 

5. That the Commission forthwith prepare a chronological list of Civil War 
events which may merit local recognition. 

6. That the Commission cooperate closely with the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Director of the National Park Service in support of the Mission 66 
program to complete the preservation and development of the 25 Civil War 
battlefields, memorials, and historic sites in the National Park System, so that 
fitting observances may be held at each as its centennial occurs 

7. That the Commission cooperate in every way possible to bring about the 
proper marking, regardless of the degree of importance and whether or not they 
are on private or public lands, of every historic site and landmark connected 
with the war and not now suitably identified. 

8. That the historical offices of the various Federal agencies particularly 
the Historical Division of the Department of State, the Office of the Chief of 
Military History, the historical offices of the Army’s various technical services, 
and the historical offices of the other military and naval services, be encouraged 
to cooperate with the Civil War Centennial Commission by undertaking ap- 
propriate historical studies leading to publication, where possible, which would 
make genuine contributions to our knowledge of important aspects of the coun- 
try’s military effort in the Civil War, North and South; and that, in addition, 
these offices give publicity to such matters during the centennial celebration 
through their various news mediums. 

9. That the Commission work for the issuance of special stamps in the 1- to 15- 
cent categories to commemorate significant Civil War anniversaries. 

10. That it do what may be possible to encourage the collection, codification, 
and dissemination of basic materials, such as manuscripts, newspapers, pictures, 
and maps, to the end that such material may be preserved and made more easily 
available to students. 

11. That it encourage a program of publications, including the revision and 
reissuance of important out-of-print works—of basic sources, guides, indexes— 
and other aids to research and writing. 

12, That it organize or sponsor a group of speakers to represent it at such 
observances and to carry its greetings to local participants. 

18. That it consider, for possible recommendation to Congress, the advisability 
of holding joint commemorative exercises for certain of the outstanding war 
anniversaries. 
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14. That it do what may be possible to develop among the Nation’s schools, 
colleges and universities, museums, libraries, historical societies, and historical 
offices of the Federal Government, by appropriate means, a deeper appreciation 
and keener interest in the rich heritage of national experience with particular 
reference to the history of the Civil War years; and that the Commission consider 
the use of a mobile museum in its program. 

15. That, finally, the Commission, throughout, direct its attention to bringing 
to the attention of the American people the fullest understanding of the heroism 
and sacrifice displayed by the people on both sides of the war, to the end that 


a deeper awareness of the depth and breadth of the war’s full meaning may 
become possible. 


The suggestions here made are not proposed as a rigid and exclusive program 
into which all centennial observance activities must fit. They are offered as 
suggestions of the ways by which this Commission may help all of the people in 
their approach to the commemoration of this most profound and moving of 
American anniversaries. 

U. S. Grant 3p, Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement ? 

Major General Grant. That completes the statement. We are sub- 
mitting an estimate that is approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Kirwan. Congressman Tuck, do you have a statement to make, 
or anything to _: ¢ 

Mr. Tuck. No formal statement, except to say that I endorse whole- 
heartedly what General Grant has s: aid, and to request that the bequest 
be made in the amounts requested by the Budget Bureau. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smiru. I have no formal statement to make, except to acquiesce 
in what has just been said about the general overall plan and the 
necessity for this appropriation. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert the item shown on page 9 of the House 
Document 313 and the justifications in the record at this time. 

(The information follows :) 

“CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 
“Salaries and Expenses 

“For expenses necessary to carry out the provisions of the Act of September 7 
1957 (71 Stat. 626), $37,000.” 

This proposed appropriation is to provide for the expenses of the Civil War 
Centennial Commission created by the act of September 7, 1957. The Commis- 


sion is directed to prepare plans and programs for the nationwide observance 
of the centennial of the American Civil War. 


Crvit WAR CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


Request for 5 months from Feb. 1, 1958_.__._..._._.___..__..__.........._. $37, 000 
I LET Sa a SN rly ed ate Ne A None 
Obligations to date ies nities igaitlbn wie kana Mapellaaeasiunnaeseialidadas idee iene Aaa ; None 
Expenditures to date ; in seceseg su isiaecahth cote dkeiengpis-nclatea ae toe None 
nmr ete MORE Neen) weer. oe ce None 
Employment : 

Average number, current appropriation_______._._________________ None 

Number involved, this estimate inno csin es ead edna bale leei Picci ai ae ace are 6 

IU UNIO OY SUNN i en pe phils casket abet Regenesis oe a ea None 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The Commission is responsible for the preparation of an overall program to 
include specific plans for commemorating the 100th anniversary of the Civil War. 
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The Commission was authorized by the act of September 7, 1957 (71 Stat. 626). 
The authorizing act requires that a report be submitted to the Congress, pre- 
senting the preliminary plans of the Commission, not later than March 1, 1958. 
It is important that the funds requested be made available as soon as possible 
to enable the Commission to fulfill this obligation and to continue with its func- 
tions through June 30, 1958. 
JUSTIFICATION 


Public Law 85-305, 85th Congress (71 Stat. 626, 628), approved September 7, 
1957, established a Commission to prepare an overall program to include spe- 
cific plans for commemorating the 100th anniversary of the Civil War during the 
period 1961-65. 

Pursuant to provisions of that act, the Commission is composed of 25 members, 
as follows: 

(1) The President of the United States, President of the Senate, and Speaker 
of the House of Representatives are ex-officio members ; 

(2) Four Members of the Senate appointed by the President of the Senate, 
as follows: 

Senator Clinton P. Anderson of New Mexico ; 
Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney of Wyoming ; 
Senator John W. Bricker of Ohio; and 
Senator Edward Martin of Pennsylvania. 

(3) Four Members of the House of Representatives appointed by the Speaker 

of the House of Representatives, as follows: 
Congressman William M. Tuck of Virginia ; 
Congressman Frank M. Coffin of Maine; 
Congressman Wint Smith of Kansas; and 
Congressman Fred Schwengel of Iowa. 

(4) Twelve members appointed by the President of the United States, as 

follows: 
Mr. Bruce Catton, New York, N. Y.; 
Mr. John A. Krout, New York, N. Y.; 
Mr. William S. Paley, New York, N. Y.; 
Mr. Alvin L. Aubinoe, Bethesda, Md. ; 
Mr. Consuelo N. Bailey, South Burlington, Vt. 
Mr. Avery O. Craven, Chesterton, Ind. ; 
Mr. W. Norman FitzGerald, Jr., Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Gen. Ulysses 8S. Grant 3d, Washington, D. C.; 
Mr. Aksel Nielsen, Denver, Colo. ; 
Mr. Bell I. Wiley, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Hon. Dewey Short, Assistant Secretary of the Army ; 
Vice Adm. Stuart H. Ingersoll, U. S. N. 

(5) Statutory members are as follows: 

Director of the National Park Service, Conrad L. Wirth, or his repre- 
sentative; and 

Mr. David C. Mearns, a member of the Library of Congress representing 
the Librarian. 

The first meeting of the Commission was held on December 20, 1957, at which 
time Gen. Ulysses 8. Grant 3d was elected Chairman and Hon. William M. 
Tuck was elected Vice Chairman. During the first meeting, members expressed 
concern about the lateness of the hour for preparation of the preliminary plans 
of the Commission which are to be submitted to the Congress by March 1, 1958. 
The members, however, resolutely determined to plan as carefully as possible 
for appropriate and nationwide observance of the Civil War anniversary. 

The Commission was in unanimous agreement that the amount of $37,000 
would be required as soon as possible to cover costs of preparing the preliminary 
report by March 1, 1958, and to continue with its functions through June 30, 1958. 

Because of the urgency of its tasks, the Commission held a second meeting on 
January 13, 1958, and another 2 days later. It created a 7-member executive 
committee, under the chairmanship of Hon. Wint Smith, for the purpose of 
carrying on the increasingly heavy duties of the Commission between meetings 
of the parent body. 

As directed by section 6 (b) of Public Law 85-305, the Commission convoked 
the National Assembly for a 2-day meeting in Washington on January 14-15. 
Present at the assembly sessions were nearly 150 delegates from all sections of 
the country. They represented the governors of 27 States and Territories and 
the Nation’s major historic, patriotic, and civil organizations, as well as archival 
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and history departments of a significant number of States. These delegates not 
only voiced enthusiastic support of the Commission’s objectives, but also an eager- 
ness to cooperate in commemorating the Centennial of the Civil War. They made 
a number of important and concrete recommendations as to the most appropriate 
ways of observing that event and requested that the Commission keep them fully 
and promptly informed of its plans and programs. To do so and carry forward 
its other responsibilities imposes new and pressing obligations on the Commission, 
ranging from heavy clerical duties to the making of important policy decisions. 

The Commission expects to enlist the entire Nation in observances of the cen- 
tennial. To this end, it will inform the country of the centennial not only through 
standard news media but also through its own newsletter and through correspond- 
ence with interested groups. It will encourage both public agencies and private 
organizations throughout the country to devise their own centennial programs. 
These organizations will include Federal agencies and State and local govern- 
ments; civic, patriotic, hereditary, and historical groups; schools, universities, 
learned societies, and libraries; the informational media and the arts—in short, 
every segment of the citizenry. 

To aid these groups the Commission will prepare and issue program guides and 
suggestions and a variety of other helpful materials. It will stimulate the collec- 
tion of Civil War manuscript and other historical materials and arrange to make 
these available to students. It will encourage scholars and publishers to produce 
sound and informative books and articles on the Civil War. It will supply guid- 
ance and accurate historical data to the informational and entertainment media 
with a view to getting those media to develop programs marking the centennial. 
It will foster other activities designed to enhance the people’s understanding of 
the deep meaning of the Civil War, and will coordinate these nationwide 
observances. 

While the Commission’s staff will be small, its workload will be heavy. Its 
research work must be accurate, and its own publications—newsletter, program 
suggestions, fact sheets, chronologies, handbooks for organizations—must be care- 
fully prepared and highly readable. Its correspondence will be voluminous, and 
it will have to work directly with responsible officials of hundreds of national 
and local organizations. 

The Commission’s immediate need is sufficient funds to finance its activities 
which have already begun, including preparation of the preliminary report which 
must be rushed in order to meet the date of March 1, 1958. .It is hoped that 
favorable consideration can be given to this request for funds at the earliest 
practicable date. 


AMOUNT OF AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Kirwan. $37,000 is requested to cover expenses until June 30, 
1958. I note that the act limits appropriations to the Commission to 
$100,000 and it will not file its final report until May 1, 1966. At the 
rate you are starting out will you be able to live within this authoriza- 
tion / 

Major General Grant. It is somewhat doubtful. With the candor 
that is due the committee, I must say that I am not too sure that we 
are going to be able to live within it. But at the time that the legisla- 
tion was up there were people favoring it who were sure or assured the 
committee that they thought they could raise some funds by contribu- 
tions which would help to carry us on to the conclusion of our job. 
That we have not had time yet to test. 

Mr. Kirwan. What do you estimate your expenses will be for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1? 

Major General Grant. Well, those have not been submitted yet, sir, 
but they would probably come somewhere near $50,000. That is just 
my rough estimate. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Major General Grant. We feel that the American people will be 
associated again with the history of their great days and the sacrifices 
and patriotic endeavors of their for efathers and that there will be a 
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real inspiration and unification as a result of this centennial commem- 
oration. 

Mr. Kirwan. The committee is anxious, if there are any roadblocks 
in your way, to clear them, because it is and will bea great event. With 
the names of Grant and Lincoln, it is bound to be. Mr. Budge covered 
it thoroughly and rightfully when he referred to his experience on the 
Defense Subcommittee compared to reviewing of requests here for 
$37,000 and $31,000 to honor 2 great men—so that is w hy I am saying, 
don’t be afraid to ask the committee or tell the committee what is 
necessary. 

Before you come up with the next supplemental, take inventory of 
every little thing that will be needed along the line to make it a huge 
success. 

Major General Grant. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, very much for 
the encouragement your words give us, but I would like to say I 
expect to live within this for the fiscal year of 1958 and in some 40 
years that I was a disbursing officer of one kind or another I never 
come back for anything to exceed the money that had been appropri- 
ated. I was always able to live within what Congress had given me. 
So I hope to do it again. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are the doctor and whatever it is, it is all right. 

Major General Grant. Thank you, very much, in case we do run 
up against something unforeseen. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Wirth, would you like to make a brief statement ? 
I know you have just come from a rough morning at the dentist. 

Mr. Wirt. I don’t see how I can improve on General Grant and the 
others that have appeared here. I just wish to say as a member of the 
two commissions that the Park Service, acting as the housekeeping 
agency, will work with them very closely and doa good job for you. 

“Mr. Kirwan. I see Mr. O° Callaghan here. Do you have a state- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. O’Catiacuan. I am Senator O’Mahoney’s legislative assistant, 
sir, and the Senator is being held at a very important hearing this 
morning. He just wants me to convey his thought that he has reviewed 
these figures and he joins in with his colleagues on the Commission in 


thinking it was a reasonable request and wants the Commission to 
know that is his opinion. 


Mr. Kirwan. All right. 
Mr. Jensen. 


Mr. Jensen. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that this request for 
$37,000, of course, is a very modest request, as is the request of the 
Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission. I certainly hope that you 
will not be handicapped by the lack of funds to do this great and 
important job you are setting out to do. It will mean so ‘much for 
the goodwill and the unification of people, and I know it will mean 
much for the future of America. Of course, I should not attempt to 
gild the lily by saying that we all have great confidence in General 
Grant, the third. “It was my great honor and privilege to introduce 
the general at the Old Ford Theater « number of years ago on Lin- 
coln’s Birthday. General, I consider that one of the gre: test honors 
that has ever been bestowed on me. 

We know of your conservative mind and motives and, as the chair- 
man said, we don’t want you to be cramped for the lack of a few dollars 
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in this great job. We are glad you have Congressman Tuck and Con- 
gressman Smith backing you up on everything. You havea fine work- 
ing team, and we just wish you Godspeed in this great work that you 
are about to do. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Budge? 

Mr. Buper. No questions. 

Mr. Kirwan. We thank you gentlemen very much for appearing 
here this morning. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Tuourspay, JANUARY 30, 1958. 
OrrFice oF TERRITORIES 
WITNESSES 


D. H. NUCKER, HIGH COMMISSIONER OF THE TRUST TERRITORY 
OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 

E. M. HALPIN, BUDGET AND FINANCE OFFICER 

SIDNEY D. LARSEN, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 


Trust Trerrirory OF THE PaciFic ISLANDS 


Program and financing 








Presently | Revised Difference 
| available | estimate 
Program by activities: 
1. High Commissioner’s Office _- ; $61, 500 | $61, 500 
2. Judiciary - - -- 53, 000 | 53, 000 |_. 
3. Grants. hans bdintewn dans 4, 685, 500 | 6, 035, 500 | +$1, 350, 000 
puicheiubadsenetiiesnheai te dteelcoanse cated ds cate 
Total obligations. ; Swen phn 4, 800, 000 | 6,150,000 | +1, 350,000 
Financing: 
Total new obligational authority____--- ; Sl 4, 800, 000 | 


6, 150, 000 | +1, 350, 000 


Total new obligational authority consists of: | 


} 
aidan conadesmunanpien adwnaicnmes : 4, 800, 000 | OO tess. 
Transferred from: | 
‘*Education and Welfare Services, Bureau of Indian | 
A ffairs’’. ‘. 987, 000 | 987, 000 
‘Management and Investigations of Resources, | | 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife’. _.___- : | 363, 000 | 363, 000 


Appropriation (adjusted) _......---- sitlasoitie 4, 800, 000 6, 150, 000 1, 350, 000 
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Object classification 


Presently | Revised Difference 




















available | estimate 
Total number of permanent positions Si a thasatmaanieiaimeiale | 285 285 aiateeteectbsaaden 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__...._............_.] 2 | Wi Bds “pO 
Average number of all employees ee i al 265 Fe Seneece nek ; 
Number of employees at end of year______..-...-.-.-- 3 | 288 288 |... aes 
Average GS grade and salary- --- IO Pee a, ae CVE hee 
Average salary of ungraded positions_-_....__......-....-..-.--| $5, 320 | 05, Ma fe - cash i ta 
— |= — = —————==_ 
01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions __ weer SenienAtemedeba $1, 525, 895 $1, 525, 805 |-----...----- 
Positions other than permanent aoe sal 10, 500 ate 
Other personal services i enukhsndsenabesumad atta 356, 405 | 356, 4 406 pid Geen et 
Total personal services I" L 892, 300. | 1, 892, 80 800 Lisi bid ddd ddAdecnie 
Deduct amount for Federal employees paid f ‘from grants to 
PRUE ON UNOEF e oo ene nnn eae Sooo eae L ete is 1, 799, 800 | 1,799, 800 |. 
\--—  - - -- MP eee nt oe 
Net personal services ___- wanthiva iinian hediicmbdedl 93, 000 | 3, Pade Gree 
02 Travel __- + Sak ea .| 11, 500 | 1 Ge 4 cee 
03 Transport: ition of things __- Det. ideae Tack £40k 100 | ere 
04 Communication services z ; co oat 250 | 960 ft... sasitcz 
05 Rents and utility services a matings teenie anal 550 $60 hi 
06 Printing and reproduction : ee 100 100 ep aon 
07 Other contractual services $532. JS A ig ti 1, 350 | LUO SLi ti... 
08 Supplies and materials_. se lng Git, tinh hde-cids 1, 000 ie Fern © ee 
09 Equipment sist : Sevkoel 2, 150 S OO 12052. 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 4, 690, 000 | 


6,040,000 | +$1, 350, 000 


15 Taxes and assessments 


PEL Rpeecinecinen 
Total obligations sles ohe 4, 800, 000 6,150,000 | +1,350, 000 


Mr. Krrwan. The committee will come to order. 

We have with us Mr. Nucker, High Commissioner of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacifie Islands. Do you have a statement, Mr. 
Nucker ? 

Mr. Nucker. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. Kirwin. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Nucker. I am here today to give testimony concerning the dev- 
astating damage done in the trust territory by typhoons Ophelia 
and Lola, and to ask for favorable consideration from this committee 
of our request for $1,350,000 supplemental funds. These funds are 
urgently needed to enable us to provide emergency and followup care 
for Micronesians, and to replace and/or repair damages done to our 
installations. Lola struck in November and was followed by-Ophelia 
in January. The damage done by Lola was duplicated and greatly 
increased by Ophelia. Their paths were almost identical. 


TYPHOON OPHELIA 


Typhoon Ophelia struck Jaluit Atoll in the Marshalls district on 
January 7, 1958, with winds of 125 knots per hour passing over Jabor 
and Imrodj Islands of that atoll. Three to eight feet of sea water 
passed over the island during the storm. ‘Three people were injured, 
2 killed, and 14 are still missing, presumably swept out to sea. All 
houses, tree crops, plant crops, and eisterns were destroyed. Approx- 
mately 1.200 people lived on.these 2 islands. 


OHORT » 
20004 aS 21 
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Ophelia struck Ponape district center on January 9, 1958, causing 
wholesale damage to administration facilities and to buildings and 
houses owned by Ponapeans. 

The typhoon passed Truk district center on January 11, 1958. 
Heavy damage was done to fruit-bearing trees and both major and 
minor damage done to Micronesian homes. The administration’s dock 
and tug, the Bailihache, were completely destroyed. 

Funds, if approved, will be divided erent direct help for Micro- 
nesians and replacement or repair of administration facilities as 
follows: 

Direct aid, $485,000 ; replacement and repair, $865,000, for a total of 
$1,350,000. 

Additionally, we anticipate receiving rice, flour, powdered milk, 
and possibly, other foodstuffs from the Department of Agriculture 
surplus stocks having a market value of approximately $100,000. 
This has been considered in our presentation and resulted in our re- 
ducing the request to $1,350,000 from the original estimate of 
$1.450,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Nucker. That completes my statement, sir. 


JG@PTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert the item from page 19 of House Docu- 
ment No. 313 and the justifications in the record. 
(The information follows:) 


“OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 
“TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


“For an additional amount for ‘Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands,’ 
$1,350,000, of which $987,000 shall be derived by transfer from the appropriation 
for ‘Education and welfare services,’ Bureau of Indian Affairs, fiscal year 1958, 
and $363,000 shall be derived by transfer from the appropriation for ‘Manage- 
ment and investigations of resources,’ Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, 
fiscal year 1958.” 

This proposed transfer of funds is needed because of the severe damage re- 
cently suffered from typhoons in the trust territory area, the most recent of 
which occurred during the week of January 6, 1958. These funds would be used 
to assist in immediate care for the people of these islands and to assist their 
rehabilitation efforts. Funds would also be used to repair storm damage to 
United States Government administrative facilities. 


¢ 
Trust TERRITORY OF THE Paciric ISLANDS 


meeeere cor S Ones TPOM DOD: Uy Beet Scenic nda $1, 350, 000 
Cassis rth icent ee eeenecenialic ds Racipapnenonas 4, 800, 000 
ES a «pan I eS eee eee eee 2, 737, 585 
See SIR IN, ON NIG gon scainsscaininssicipeibiaguts a icscameoigeabdansa aaah mca 2, 729, 165 
Budeer estimate ext Titcnl yeaP.w oc a 4, 715, 000 
Employment: 
Average number, current appropriation.._.............._______ 265 


Number involved in this estimate 
Actual employment 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Funds requested in this estimate are needed to provide immediate care for 
Micronesians, and to replace and repair damages done to installations in the 
trust territory as the result of the recent typhoons which struck that area. 
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Some of the islands in the Marshall and Truk districts suffered almost com- 
plete destruction. Supplies and materials must be provided so that Micro- 
nesians can rebuild their homes and, in some instances, clothing must also be 
provided. 


Grants 
JUSTIFICATION 


An appropriation of $1,350,000 is requested to supplement the amount included 
in the 1958 budget for the trust territory to supplement local revenues. This 
additional amount is required to finance the emergency disaster relief program 
necessitated as the result of the recent typhoons which struck the trust territory 
area. 

During the week beginning November 10, 1957 Typhoon Lola seriously affected 
the trust territory in three places, Truk, Ponape, and Guam. It is estimated 
that the cost of repairing the damage done by Lola will be $300,000. 

During the week beginning January 6, 1958, Typhoon Ophelia went through the 
trust territory doing serious damage to the Marshall, Ponape, and Truk dis- 
tricts. While Lola caused no casualties as she stayed farther away from the 
inhabited islands, Ophelia is known to be responsible for 2 deaths, 11 missing, 
and an unestimated number of injuries to persons living in its path. 

It is estimated that at least $1,350,000 will be needed to provide immediate 
care for Micronesians, and to replace and repair damages done to our installa- 
tions. There is no way of converting into dollars the estimate of total damages 
done to the land, trees, and crops of the Micronesians by Typhoon Ophelia, nor 
is it possible accurately to estimate the time required to get the affected islands 
back to normal. 

Some islands, such as Jabor in Jaluit, Attol in the Marshalls district, and 
Murrile and Ruo Islands in the Hall attols in the Truk district, suffered almost 
complete destruction. All trees, coconut, pandanus, breadfruit, banana, etc., 
were totally destroyed. All island housing was destroyed, and waves sweeping 
over the islands destroyed the land crops, such as taro, squash, tapioca, etc. 
Small boats and canoes were destroyed, as well as cisterns which contained 
drinking water. Other islands suffered up to 80 percent damage. 

It was and still is incumbent upon the trust territory government to provide 
immediate relief. We have sent and must continue to send rice and other food- 
stuffs to the seriously damaged islands. This help will be discontinued as soon 
as local crops are capable again of providing for local food needs. We must 
provide basic supplies and materials so that the Micronesians can rebuild their 
homes, and, in some instances, clothing must be provided. To accomplish this 
will require additional airplane flights as well as additional trips for our sur- 
face vessels. 

In at least one instance it will be necessary to evacuate the very young and 
the very old. In all devastated areas we will have to develop definite rehabili- 
tation and replanting programs. The Micronesians willingly will provide labor, 
their only remaining valuable asset. We will aid them in planning and pro- 
graming, as well as in meeting their supplemental food, supplies, and equipment 
needs. 

Our own housing and administrative facilities were badly damaged. These 
must be repaired or replaced, if we are to approach adequacy in our administra- 
tion of the trust territory. 

While all estimates of damages to outer islands are not complete, it is my 
firm belief that at least $1,350,000 will be required to enable us to furnish rea- 
sonable help to the Micronesians, and to repair the damages done to our per- 
manent installations. The attached statement indicates the manner in which 
the funds will be used. 
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Estimated cost of emergency disaster relief program 


1. Marshalls: 
Essential food relief, clothing, shelter, and local transportation 
needs, including the cost of chartering a 50-foot schooner, 





and purchase of Kili boat replacement_____.._______._______ $235, 000 
Replacement and/or repair of Government buildings__._.______ 65, 000 
IIT vette Sehsuieenscett aera banat chamena ea eel 300, 000 
2. Ponape: 
ee: WANNER NO UNE interme rine i ste cane acti aapt 145, 000 
Replacement Government buildings and electrical fixtures_____ 135, 000 
eS ON aah Et ethics Sh <ipdh pprgret scguenienaiantidt tanec indeans te a“ 280, 000 
3. Truk: 
OE, BIO BOO ci cncin es cel-ctabikinaien eetvens Matanuiiamniids sah the 75, 000 
TOREROGRTEGRE OF BCR i 6 iccrcnn ad epson aon taleia~abnepdes 350, 000 
Replacement of small craft and LCVPS, tug Bailhache______- 200, 000 
PCDIOERNIERS OL TRCTONS ag Ss Se B-flat 100, 000 
Bette 5 i acasisas osht-wtaiicd- atu iansituasute pines iat elas 725, 000 
4. Rota: Replacement administrative facilities__._._...._....____. al 15, 000 
5. Additional transportation needs_____-_---_~- rs coated aaa 30, 000 
Total supplemental funds required_______..__----___--__.._. 1, 350, 000 


The estimate of $1,350,000 for the trust territory to finance disaster relief pro- 
grams resulting from recent typhoon damage to that area, to be derived by trans- 
fer of $987,000 from “Education and welfare services,” Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
and $363,000 from “Management and investigations,” Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife, would be made available from savings now held in budgetary reserve 
and which will not be utilized in 1958, as follows: 


Item Amount Reserve due to 
From education and welfare $411,000 | Savings under Johnson-O’ Malley contracts from reduced 
services, Bureau of Indian costs of contracts with State and local school districts for 
Affairs. education of Indian children based on latest estimates of 


attendance and to projected school construction under 
Public Law 815 which did not materialize. 

Do 500,000 | Savings from slippage in contemplated expansion of adult 
education program, delay in initiating adult vocational 
training program, aud savings in operation of Federal 
school facilities. 

Do... 76,000 | Savings in welfare activities due to delay in recruitment of 
personnel and reductions in acquisition of equipment 
ind supplies. 





Total O87, 000 
From management and investi 363,000 Savings from deferment of maintenance of physical facili- 
gations, Bureau of Sport Fis! ties, some delay in initiating certain river basin studic 
eries and Wildlife. — and general reductions in other programs under this ap 


propriation., 





NOTE Di of n Je n-O Mev contract 
Transf oO st Power. Administratior $48), 000 
lransfer to Bureau of Land Management 700, 0: 
Transfer to Trust 7 ite the Paci Islands 411. 000 

Total , O00 way 


REPLACEMENT OF AMERICAN PERSONNEL BY NATIVES 


Mr. Kirwaw. What success are you having in replacing the Ame 
icans over there with qualified natives / 
Mr. Necker. [ would hke to answer that question. 
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We have in the past 314 years increased our scholarship funds to the 
point where now we are sending about 15 young Micronesians to 
Honolulu or to Fiji each year for advanced training. In Honolulu, 
teaching, agriculture, and administrative skills, essentially; at Fiji, 
the medical skills. 

As a result of this program and working with the Micronesians 
today we have replac ml 33 Americans with Micronesians in the past 
314 vears which has resulted in our having now only 230 Americans, 
including about 4 Guamanians, on our administrative staff. Three 
and one-half years ago we had approximately 300. 

The 33 Micronesians get a total salary of approximately $34,000, 
as opposed to $218,000 we were paying the Americans before they 
were replaced. It covers such positions as director of finance in our 
districts, director of education, director of health, and numerous other 
jobs in sanitation, health, agriculture, where we have been able to 
replace and we are still working on that program. 

Mr. Kirwan. What did you say that saving amounted to? 

Mr. Nuckrr. Approximately $183,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is excellent progress and represents a real sav- 
ing. It is only right that we should use the people that live there 
and know the ialestila 

Mr. Nucker. I am very pleased to be able to say that the Micro- 
nesians are doing a wonderful job when given achance. It is a matter 
of time and education. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is very, very good news. 


BASIS FOR ESTIMATE 


You have prov ided a breakdown of the request on page 7 of the 
justification. Please tell us the basis for your figures, such as the 
amounts shown for food and shelter. 

Mr. Nucker. Our estimates for these items came directly from each 
district administrative staff. The district directors in talking with 
Micronesian leaders, the magistrates, and chiefs of the various islands, 
developed the cost of taking care of Micronesians during this emer- 
gency. The figures came directly from the districts. I would like to 
say that we are going to have to give those people help, substantial 
help, for at least a year. 

Certain islands were completely destroyed. They will have to be 
planted anew. Banana plants, taro plants, and quick-growing crops 
such as pumpkins, squash and other items, we expect to produce within 
9 months to a year. This food from the land, along with food from 
the sea will take care of the majority of the people’s needs. It will 
take 7 years to replace the damage done to coconut trees. It will take 
approximately that long, may be some time less, to replace the bread- 
fruit. trees, but with the quick-growing crops we believe that 1 year 
will see us over the major portion of the direct help required. 


AVAILABILITY OF SURPLUS FOODSTUFFS 


Mr, Kirwan. Only $100,000 in aapios foodstuffs is being sent over 
by the Department of Agriculture. Is that all that is needed or could 
more be used if available? 
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Mr. Nucxrr. The $100,000 is an estimate and I want the record to 
show that the Department of Agriculture has been very cooperative. 
They have agreed to assist as far as they can by sending everythin 
we have requested. Essentially we are asking for rice, flour, al 
powdered milk. I do not think that we will need to continue this 
food surplus from Agriculture for relief of the typhoon victims be- 
yond the year. 
$ Aad the item may run as much, Congressman, as $150,000 or 

175,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. What food will they buy with the funds requested 
that they do not have in surplus? 

Mr. Nucxer. They will buy certain items such as canned foods, 
canned goods, canned meats, various items of that kind which are not 
contained in the agricultural surplus commodities. 

The essential food relief as contained in this estimate is at a mini- 
mum because we did subtract out, and probably should have changed 
the wording to so indicate, after we found out we could get com- 
modities from Agriculture. This has been a very fast program. I 
submitted the budget and started to work with agriculture at the 
same time. I did not know what I could get from Agriculture. 
When I found out what I could get I reduced the estimate. 


FUNDS TO BE PROVIDED BY TRANSFER 


Mr. Kirwan. I note that the budget language provides for the 
estimate to be absorbed by transfer from the budget reserves of Indian 
Affairs and Fish and Wildlife. With large amounts being held in 
reserve on many items, why should not this transfer authority be made 
general so the Department can have flexibility as to where to pick 
up the money ? 

Mr. Nucker. I would suggest Mr. Larson answer that question. 

Mr. Larson. There would be no objection to inserting a general 
provision to arrive at these uses of funds from other accounts. Our 
purpose was to identify for the committee the appropriations where 
we could take the funds. 

Mr. Kirwan. As far as I am concerned, and I think that the com- 
mittee agrees, I don’t want any funds taken away from the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and Indian Bureau if they are required for their 
programs. 

Mr. Larson. We will be guided by what the committee desires. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is my belief, unless those funds, which are being 
held in budget reserve, would not be available anyway this year for 
the two bureaus. 

Mr. Buper. Mr. Chairman, would you hear from me? 

Mr. Krrwan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buper. I was just reading the breakdown of these transfers of 
funds. I had the same reaction that the chairman had, wondering 
why so much money—$2,176,000—was being taken out of the Indian 
Bureau alone in this entire supplemental request. However, I note 
that the justifications state that this amount is not necessary this year 
under the Johnson-O’Malley contracts for payments to school dis- 
tricts for education of the Indian children. 
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In other words, there is no use for the money within the Indian 
Bureau during thecurrent year. Isthat correct, Mr. Larson? 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

If you will look at the bottom of the page to which you have ref- 
erence, you will see a notation. There is $1,600,000 in the education 
and welfare services appropriation for the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs in 1958 which will not be required at all since the estimate was 
prepared for the Johnson-O’Malley contracts on the basis of certain 
school facilities being available during the year. They were not avail- 
able under Public Law 815 and, therefore, the $1,600,000 is the amount 
that was saved and will not be used. 

The purpose of the note at the bottom was to indicate the dispo- 
sition of the $1,600,000 as referenced to the transfers. The transfer 
to Southeastern Power Administration of $489,000, transfer to the 
Bureau of Land Management for fire fighting, $700,000, and the bal- 
ance, or $411,000 to the trust territories. Since that was not sufficient 
to cover the entire amount there was derived from the other account 
as indicated in the justification $576,000 from the remaining pro- 
grams under education and welfare services for the Bureau of nian 
Affairs and also the item for the Fish and Wildlife Service in the 
amount of $363,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jensen ? 


BUILDING DAMAGE 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Nucker, buildings of every nature were blown 
down and destroyed, I presume, almost completely. 

Mr. Nucxer. That is right, on the islands. 

Mr. Jensen. Except your concrete-block buildings and the re- 
inforced concrete structures that you have? 

Mr. Nucxer. That is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. Now, what type of building do you propose to build? 

Mr. Nucker. In this area we are building from what we call a 
coral-cement block. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes; I have seen it. 

Mr. Nucker. It is a concrete-block building. 

Mr. Jensen. Is that what you propose to build ? 

Mr. Nucker. That is right. 

Mr. JensEN. For not only the Government-owned warehouses and 
buildings, but also dwellings? 

Mr. Nucker. Not Micronesian dwellings. 

Mr. Jensen. Not Micronesian dwellings ? 

Mr. Nucxer. No—because that would involve a terrifically large 
program. Once we would start to build and provide concrete houses 
or concrete-block houses for Micronesians there would be no end ta 
their problem until we had provided houses for the 58,000 people 
who live there. We are helping the Micronesians through this pro- 
gram, to rebuild their houses essentially out of native materials. We 
will provide some corrugated roofing and some lumber as needed, 
but they will build their own homes. 


Mr. JENSEN. Just how much more do concrete blocks cost than 
lumber ? 
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Mr. Nucxer. The estimates I have received, sir, are that a concrete- 
block building which costs $12,000 or $15,000 could be duplicated for 
$2,000 to $3,000 less using lumber. The replacement of the wooden 
buildings, how ever, would, over a period of time, be much more costly 
in our opinion than wo uld building originally out of concrete block. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you furnish these houses free gratis, or do you 
make loans and then attempt to get some of the money back? 

Mr. Nucxer. The homes we build for the stateside or American 
personnel are rented to our employees. 

Mr. Jensen. I know that. 

Mr. Nucxer. We are not contemplating any sale or rental program 
for the Micronesians. In this program we will aid them to build their 
own homes by providing only some emergency materials at this time. 
We do not contemplate, Congressman, building in full form and at 
full cost, replacement homes for Micronesians. 

Mr. Jensen. I wanted the record to show that because, of course, 
we are not anxious to start a Federal housing program. 

Mr. Nucxer. That is the farthest thing from my mind, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. However, we do want to help those people that have 
lost their homes as much as we possibly can. 

Mr. Nucker. I might clarify our approach to this problem by citing 
just one example. 

On Jabor Island, every Micronesian home was destroyed, all the 
drinking water was ruined, and every tree was blown down. We 
sent our field-trip ship to Jabor and had corrugated roofing material 
on it which we gave these people to build three-sided, very temporary, 
shacks, with a roof on so that they could get out of the weather. 
From that temporary beginning they can start rebuilding their homes. 
From Jabor and Imrodj Islands, we removed several hundred of the 
very old and the very young to adjoining islands, where they can be 

eared for during this emergency period by other Marshallese, leaving 
on Imrodj and Jabor Tslands individuals who can rebuild their homes 
from the native material. 

We are not contemplating building homes for those people. We 
are contemplating helping them to the point that they ean build their 
own homes. That is what I really wanted to emphasize. 

Mr. JENsEN. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Budge? 


INCREASE IN PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Bupcr. Mr. Nucker, on page 3 of your justifications you list 
total personal services of $1,892,800. What was the comparable figure 
for fiscal 1957? 

Mr. Nucxer. Mr. Budge, the figure seems to me essentially the 
same as that we had in 1957. I do not contemplate by reason of 
these storms to add personnel to our staff. I see no reason why this 
should be larger than the 1957. 
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Mr. Buper. Would you furnish the eorrect 1957 figure’ for the 
record ? 

Mr. Nucxer. Mrs. Halpin has it available here. The figure is 
$1,790,704. 

Mr. Buper. What is your estimate for fiscal 1958? 

Mr. Nucker. The 1957 figure is $1,790,704, in 1958 $1,892,800, and 
the 1959 estimate is $1,946,415. 

Mr. Buper. That is what I was curious about. Apparently the 
number of employees is to stay the same and you said that you em- 
ployed 33 Micronesians to replace white personnel but your total 
personal services goes up from 1957 to 1958 to 1959. 

Mr. Nucker. I am glad you asked that question because we have 
a construction program in the trust territory in which we have 40 to 
45 statesiders in this building and rebuilding program and you ‘will 
recall, Congressman, when I made my comparison of figures, I talked 
with reference to the operation and administration of the area ex- 
cluding the statesiders who are engaged in construction work. So 
our increase is essentially caused by the construction personnel we 
have hired to carry on the construction program which has been 
authorized by this committee, 

Mr. Buper. Well, I wish you would furnish a little more detailed 
breakdown on that because I think it should be made elear to the com- 
mittee that the employment of Micronesians is actually going to re- 
sult in a decrease in the amount of personal services and not merease 
as shown by the justification. 

Mr. Nucker. For accounting and management purposes, construc- 
tion personnel are separated from administration. personnel. We 
did not have construction personnel in the trust territory 314 years 
ago, we had no construction money authorized. 

Mr. Buper. Yes, but you had them in fiscal year 1957, did you not? 

Mr. Nucker. Yes. But the change of the 33 which I mentioned 
occurred over a period of 314 years and has all been in administration 
work, not in construction work. 

Mr. Buper. I think you better break that down and separate the 
two for the record so we do not get a misconception. 


Mr. Nucker. All right. 
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(The information follows :) 


Positions formerly held by non-Micronesian civil-service employees now occupied by 
Micronesians 





















Position 
MARSHALLS 
eee cu ust cuneate GS8-7.... $5, 656.25 | B-7_.._-. $873. 60 
2. Education administrator... .................-.-.-.-- Gs-11... 7, 987.50 | B-11...- 1, 164. 80 
3. Principal international school_.................--... GS-9__.. 6, 800.00 | B-8_.._- 1, 019. 20 
4, District director, public health... -..........-..--... GS-12... 10, 806. 25 | B-12..-.. 2, 329. 60 
acts aeieeiaiigiie GS-7_... 5, 656. 25 | B-6..... 769. 60 
EE CE hc th Scacccmeccncatasanccccseobndduh GS-6... 5, 100.00 | B-6_..-- 769. 60 
ey ik oS ect eniss de cmmcinw welnneapeyoehe GS-11... 7, 987.50 | B-9....- 1, 164. 80 
Od. en cinmaticloainied GS-7_... 5, 656. 25 | B-5..... 665. 60 
PALAU 
Oy SpOonOr. oe se ile li discs ect desde GS8-7.... 5, 656. 25 | B-7....- 873. 60 
10. Principal, international school_.-..................-- GS8-9___. 6, 800.00 | B-8_...-. 1, 019. 20 
11, Superintendent, elementary school... -.......-.---- GS-9___. 6, 800.00 | B-8_.._. 1, 019. 20 
enn CET both habs dni cde nc Fadees GS8-11__- 7, 987.50 | B-O...-.- 1, 164. 80 
NG er ee ee GS8-6_... 5, 100.00 | B-6_...- 769. 60 
14, District finance officer__......................-.---- GS-9___. 6, 800.00 | B-9_.... 1, 164. 80 
ON rT ree GSs-7__.. 5, 656. 25 | B-6...-. 769. 60 
I i GS8-7___. 5, 656. 25 | B-5__.-- 665. 60 
Sy Fa TI 5 5k bdo ki kin 5 cd eine debe aot GS8-7.... 5, 656.25 | B-7....- 873. 60 
PONAPE 
18, Communicator--__......-- il ee GSs-7.... 5, 656, 25 | B-7_.-.- 873. 60 
19. Principal, international school. --_..-.........------ GS-9... 6, 800. 00 | B-8__.-- 1, 019. 20 
20. Superintendent, elementary school... -...........-- GS8-9.... 6, 800.00 | B-8_..-- 1, 019. 20 
21. District director, public health. ..............-...-- GS-12... 10, 806. 25 | B-12__.. 2, 329. 60 
teal etn teininpinSaeweien maton iain GS-11... 7, 987.50 | B-9..._. 1, 164. 80 
ee i dk nin dees wennn shine GS-7... 5, 656. 25 | B-6_.._. 769. 60 
Te RN oe Dt a hab caccbacndiconksdcedbeae GS-6_._. 5, 100.00 | B-6_.__- 769. 60 
TRUK 
2.) Comieinater s 255i 025) leis2h i. ui. s le GS-7... 5, 656. 25 | B-7..... 873. 60 
26. Principal, international school_. ‘ GS-9._._. 6, 800.00 | B-8__._. 1, 019. 20 
27. Head nurse.........-- GS-6___. 5, 100.00 | B-6...-- 769. 60 
28. District finance officer GSs-9_- 6, 800.00 | B-9_...- 1, 164. 80 
Nase meena GS-11__- 7, 987.50 | B-9..... 1, 164. 80 
30. Sanitation inspector... ...............-.-...-.-..... GS-7__.. 5, 656.25 | B-6..... 769. 60 
YAP 
I ode oka te bs. on oe<cnccemennes GS-6.... 5, 100.00 | B-6§__.-- 769. 60 
32. Dental officer . GS-11 7, 987. 50 | B-9....- 1, 164. 80 
33. Sanitation office, inspector_.................-.-...-- GS-7__.. 5, 656.25 | B-6....- 769. 60 
We etdandninsccddesehdddciadastdaskepbheticdhttaysbtabeda 217, BES. BD Fowci enon 33, 488. 00 
SUMMARY 
I NS 05d 8 8. 8 oc cckacccnncsccedsccadcdcduueecinnenemanee $217, 312 
Se Oe tir SIN DEIN 5 cccccwiinnnintitinciendms nipbenamesinpiinninanaiememeneta 33, 488 
BI iach x socicchancwsnithtaiaglaie enlaces ingisinia taeatat aiiaiae 183, 312 


As of December 31, 1957, there were 280 non-Micronesians on the payroll. Of 
this total, 45 were engaged in construction work, and 235 were engaged in normal 
administration and operation activities. Additionally, there are 33 Micronesians 
now engaged in administration and operational functions which were formerly 
performed by Americans, which brings the total Micronesians employed in this 
capacity to 268. 

As of June 30, 1954, there were 290 non-Micronesians on the payroll, all engaged 
in administration and operational activities. Our new construction program had 
not been started at that time. 

The replacement of Americans by Micronesians resulted in a savings of $183,000 
at the payroll costs then in effect, as shown by the foregoing statement. This 
saving has been more than offset by the following factors during the 314-year 
period from July 1, 1954, to December 31, 1957: 

1. 45 American employees were hired to carry out the construction program 
authorized by Congress (Public Law 465, 88d Cong., July 1, 1954). 

2. Mandatory within-grade salary increases. 
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8. Change in basic salary rates pursuant to the Federal Employees Salary 
Increase Act of 1955 and the Federal Executive Pay Act of 1956. 

4. Increases in overseas pay allowances resulting from the increased salary 
rates, 

Mr. Buper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Nucker, for enlightening the commit- 
tee on these emergency requirements over on the islands. 





THourspay, JANUARY 30, 1958. 
Bureau or LAanp MANAGEMENT 


WITNESSES 


EDWARD WOOZLEY, DIRECTOR 

JAMES P. BEIRNE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

MARK B. WELT, BUDGET AND FINANCE OFFICER 

GERARD HORNE, FORESTRY OFFICER 

SIDNEY D. LARSON, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 


Fire SuPprReEssION 


Program and financing 





Presently Revised Difference 
available estimate 


Program by activities: 


1. Lease and disposal of lands and mineral resources. - - -- $5, 509, 900 
2, Management of grazing lands---................-.---.-- 2, 355, 100 
Se EE A a vaduss cnsnieeenndnanhdcalheenbabbanta 5, 272, 200 
4. Cadastral survey ------ a soindiniiiemaaidaiasilaniteds 1, 913, 200 
5. Soil and moisture conservation_....--.-.-------------- 3, 621, 700 
6. Fire suppression _ _ asain erected 1, 400, 000 
7. Maintenance of phy sical facilities.......-.------------ 50, 000 
8. Maintenance of access roads-_................-.-.------ 35, 000 
a Wrens QeiebenG tNtelt cass cab ct ccceensoueees 559, 000 
Te, . CIS I ois din cncpiintcicneegeens 1, 383, 900 
"POCR! GRGOEINE goo ccnensosencdddcuntidedaspaek 22, 100, 000 
Financing: Total new obligational authority ni cect ites eh 22, 100, 000 





Total new obligational authority consists of: 
Appropriation - angen 
Comparative transfer from (< -) other accounts. - heatedadeeda 100, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Education and welfare services, Bureau 

of Indian Affairs’’ 
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Obligations by macs 


! { 
Object classification Presently | Revised 


available | estimate 


Difference 

















OI Personal services. = : wa ---te2--2...2..|. $12,721,041 | $23, 188, 042 +$462, 000 
02 Travel. ee : — nn tebebennddal 1, 202, 900 1, 207, 900 +5, 000 
03 Transportation of things 140, 900 | 155, 900 +15, 000 
04 Communication services Sa) 191, 100 196, 100 +5, 000 
05 Rents and utility services poe 151, 100 | 176, 100 +25, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction ; : ceed 119, 700 119, 700 | ; tou 
07 Other contractual services. . | 3, 588, 200 3, 684, 200 +96, 000 
Services performed by.otheragencies. __ | 65, 000 65, 000 
08 Supplies and materials | 2, 057, 154 2, 139, 154 +82, 000 
09 Equipment ji 759, 700 | 769, 700 | +10, 000 
10 Lands and structures. - “a sce 390, 000 | 390, 000 | 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: | | | 
Contributions to retirement fund. - ; ; 683, 705 683, 705 
15 Taxes and assessments__. | 37, 250 | 37, 250 
Subtotal___- } 22,107; 750 | 22, 807, 750 +700, 000 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 7, 750 | 7, 750 | 
Total obligations sexuelle 22,100, 000° 22, 800, 000 te +70, 000 
Total number of permanent positions 2, 154 | 2; 154 | sy a! 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_. ‘ | 559 691 | +132 
Average number of all employees A 2,710 | 2, 842 | +132 
Number of employees at end of vear_- = 2, 707 } 2, 707 A . Si 
Personal service obligations | 
Permanent positions- $10, 407,803 $10, 407, 803 | 
Positions other than permanent__- 1, 135, 888 1, 135, 888 | 
Other personal services 1, 177, 350 1, 639, 350 | +$462, 000 
Total personal services__- i yoe7en, 041 | 13, 183, 041 | +462, 000 


Average salaries and grades 


Actual, 1956 | Actual, 1957 | Estimate, 


1958 
General schedule grades: | 
Average salary _- scat $5, 155 $5, 128 $5, 151 
Average grade. ; } GS-7.1 GS8-7.2 | (48-7.2 
Average salary of ungraded positions | $4,961 | $5, 149 | 5, 208 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now take up the forest-fire deficiency of 
the Bureau of Land Management. 

Do you have a st: atement, Mr. W oozley 4 

Mr. Woozrry. Yes, sir, we do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right, you may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wooztey. We appreciate this opportunity to appear before this 
committee today to present a supplemental estimate of $700,000 for 
fiscal year 1958, to cover the cost of fire fighting on public domain 
lands in excess of the amount made available therefor. 

The 1957 fire season was the most disastrous in the Bureau’s history. 
Over 54 million acres were burned over in the continental United 
States and Alaska in the current fiscal year and fire-fighting costs in- 
curred to date totaled $1,998,000. . 

During fiscal year 1958, $1,400,000 was made available for fire-sus- 
pression costs; $400,000 by appropriation and $1 million by trans- 
fer from other activities of the Bureau. This $ $700,000 supplemental 
estimate is required to meet the existing deficit of $598,000 and to 
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provide $102,000 for, estimated additional fire-fighting costs for the 
remainder of ‘this fiscal year. This is somewhat less than fire-suppres- 
sion costs for the last half of the past 5 fiscal years which have aver- 
aged $160,000. 

I understand that no appropriation of funds is required and you have 
already heard Mr. Larson explain that these funds would be made 
available by transfer from the appropriation “Education and welfare 
services, Bureau of Indian Affairs.” 

Thank you. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert the item shown on page 18 of House 
Document No. 313 and the justifications in the record. 
(The mformation follows.) 


“BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


“MANAGEMENT OF LANDS AND RESOURCES 


“For an additional amount for ‘Management of lands and resources’, $700,000, 
to be derived by transfer from the appropriation for ‘Education and welfare 
services’, Bureau of Indian Affairs, fiscal year 1958.” 

This proposed transfer of funds is to cover the unusually high fire-suppres- 
sion costs incurred during the summer of 1957 and to meet anticipated needs 
for the remainder of the current fiscal year. 


MANAGEMENT OF LANDS AND RESOURCES 


Request for & montue trom AQP. 1, IU0G sn nn 6 oct nenn ones $700, 000 
Appropriation: Won Gate isisiss ont opto tee ade oe} rlerte aneteeis 22. 000, 000 
Obligations to Dec. 31, Ses etait, tS Ss encihidind-iaelentis eden 13, 872, 752 
Expenditunes..to Der: Sh, 196 Ti sit i oS een cere ewes 10, 354, 861 
Budget eelemate NEXE MOCA! FORE onsite nn nei 20, 940, 000 
Employment : 
Average number, current appropriation___.._._____-___--____iU__ 2, 707 
Number invotved this estimate. ==-scs-sssscsasnscscsasssesccitl (*) 
Actual employment ‘Dec: 81, 1907-22 sss aa se sosccesccssscncesl ll 2, 302 


> Casual fire fighters only. 
PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The amount of this estimate is required to reimburse the appropriation 
“Management of lands and resources” fer costs of fire fighting on public-domain 
lands in the United States and Alaska in excess of the amount appropriated 


and to defray the estimated fire-fighting costs for the remainder of the fiscal 
vear. 





Available for ‘fire fighting _~..2 5-020 2a TUL LE OR oe. $1, 400, 000 
Obdligations’ to Dee: 32, 186722 et Oe a BAR Reet oige 1, 998, 642 

ene 2 Sk Ts Ee OD 0094 DUI kT OQ) Uae ag 598, 642 
Estimate for remainder of fiscal yGar2U Dae ee ee ist 101, 358 


"ERIS STADION OTIER) CONC atin eran stint tannin hones eee 700, 000 


JUSTIFICATION 


6. Fire suppression, $700,000.—A supplemental appropriation of $700,000 is 
required for fiscal year 1958 to finance the unusually high fire-suppression costs 
already incurred during the summer of 1957 and anticipated needs for the 
remainder of the fiscal year. Fire-suppression costs from July 1, 1957, to 
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December 31 were $1,998,642. The current status of the financing of this 
amount in the current fiscal year is shown in the table below: 


Amount appropriated for fire suppression, fiscal year 1958__.....____ $400, 000 
Transferred from planned program to fire emergency__.._-..__.____ 1, 000, 000 

Total amount available for fire fighting_._.__._.__....-_._._____ 1, 400, 000 
EON DO) TOO: SEB SONG oon cvieninctentigvasintstnepandies aqncagiewtelinaeaeeh apanaes dang ttadhes 1, 998, 642 
Beale oat saghter ran doses meee oncogene eee etree te As 598, 642 
Estimated additional fire-suppression costs_................-..... 101, 358 

Supplemental appropriation required___.._-_-___-__-___-_-- 700, 000 


The following tables show the cost of fire suppression during the past 5 years: 


Number of Acres Suppression 
fiscal 


Calendar year— fires burned cost, 
year 

has pit Rli stniincinwnnamaniadaaweiaiahnhnaitosbareenaltl 886 574, 000 $376, 396 
Pi ctinie odd ene cen akmakinanewsaclins sieuaeeumens tame 852 1, 200, 000 438, 461 
Ee ae Oe eS eee ee 580 93, 582 522, 118 
Dish cdktibeniondinkabbectinamenaktte ncddécbstndeekesdenaaaant 1, 041 516, 868 
Stithke cidenusiubincnadsdwsed-aptn <n dbase dmninaemid 1, 280 5, 543, 000 771, 797 

SPOR BIRT G0 non on See seen sees SLL a a Lcwetbibo dul’ 495, 434 


Beginning in June 1957 and extending into November, the Bureau experienced 
the most disastrous fire season in its history. Over 5,500,000 acres were burned 
in Alaska and the continental United States. Suppression costs will exceed 
$2 million. To partially meet this cost, the Bureau of Land Management program 
planned for 1958 was reduced by $1 million and that sum was applied to fire- 
suppression costs. 

The remaining deficit in funds available for fire fighting and the anticipated 
cost of suppression in the spring of 1958 to June 30 totals $700,000. 

Cost of fire suppression for the last half of the fiscal year, during the past 5 
years has been as follows: 


Fiscal year: Last hatf of year 
Dede en cree nnn non nnn enon e=artanyiteneaide~tarstnenboend $188, 026 
TS aan ti ieee nn nee re eer reenter 115, 721 
Racist atic tla ead eh trade acta hn 50, 483 
OB erence eee cw wen encom ceneeeenenceenscandecesennaaesas 85, 636 
DOT once pei pee mare ee pyeennenctipiertiyg nae opnanenayen ms caenen eter pene ens a one 391, 879 

CORE.  RVOTRD Rite —as—dednns-er~atquetion-atde~Sn—deewne 166, 352 


The estimate of $700,000 for the Bureau of Land Management for fire fighting, 
to be derived by transfer from “Education and welfare services, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs,” would be made available from the $1,600,000 of savings under 
contracts with State and local school districts for education of Indian children 
under the Johnson-O’Malley Act. These funds, which are held in budgetary 
reserve, result from savings due to reduced costs of contracts with State and 
local school districts for education of Indian children based on latest estimates 
of attendance and to projected school construction under Public Law 815 which 
did not materialize, and will not be required in fiscal year 1958. 


Mr. Kirwan. $1,000,000 of the fire-fighting costs have been financed 
by use of the reserve made against the regular funds. Do you antici- 
pate that any additional savings might be available by June 30 that 
could be diverted to this purpose ? 

Mr. Wooziey. We don’t anticipate that there will be additional 
savings that we can use for this purpose; no, sir. 
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LOCATION AND EXTENT OF FIRES 


Mr. Kirwan. You need it all. 

I note your fire costs to date for this fiscal year are 5 times the recent 
5-year average. Please give usa little more detail as to where the fires 
occurred and why the fighting costs were so high. 

Mr. Wooztry. Of course. In Alaska this year the season started 
particularly early and it was unusually dry, too, in the interior of 
Alaska. At one time I think we had some 80 fires going, a number 
caused by lightning and some, of course, man caused. 

In area 4, Alaska, we had 403 fires which burned 5,034,000 acres; 
area 2, comprising the States of Arizona, Idaho, Utah, and Nevada, 
had 634 fires which burned almost a half million acres; area 1, Oregon, 
California, Washington, 185 fires, 56,676 acres burned; and area 3, 
headquarters in Denver, 58 with only 4,600 acres burned. 

In the intermountain country we had a very favorable spring, a 
warm, moist spring resulting in a terrific growth of underbrush and 
grass. Then it turned off dry during the latter part of the season and 
these lightning fires started. It was a job to keep them under con- 
trol. In the continental United States these were range fires, not 
forest fires. We had a favorable year in the continental United States 
insofar as forest fires were concerned. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you think they are doing a good job of forest- 
fire prevention ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir; we do. It was just one of those very un- 
usual seasons. 


SUPPLEMENTAL ABSORBED BY TRANSFERS 


Mr. Krrwan. I note that the budget language provides for the sup- 
lemental to be absorbed by ttanstae from the reserve funds of the 
ndian Bureau. As we discussed earlier, this language should also be 

made general to give the Department latitude in making the transfer. 


FOREST-FIRE PREVENTION 


in California. It was due to careless supervision when that 

was upset and rolled down into a gully and set fire to the whole place. 
There is no doubt that proper supervision would have prevented that 
fire. 

Mr. Wooztey. I don’t believe that was on public-domain lands. 
However, the last statement is equally applicable to all of us. 

Mr. Chairman, if I might at this point tell you what we are doing 
about this. We are having a fire conference of all of our fire people 
who are working in fire suppression and prevention, meeting in Wash- 
ington next month. We are going to compile all the information we 
have, all the statistics we have, and see if we can’t improve our tech- 
niques and our training program. We are constantly trying to find 
new and better methods. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is an excellent plan. The exchange of infor- 
mation and ideas should be helpful in solving this costly problem. 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrwan. Mr. Jensen? 


I can’t forget reading the paper last fall concerning that a fire 
repot 
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Mr. JENSEN. Most of this supplemental is due to the fires that oc- 
cured in Alaska 

Mr. Woozzy. Y es, the greater part of it is. 

Mr. Jensen. And you are asking for $700,000 ? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. 


CAUSE OF FIRES 


Mr. Jensen. To what do you attribute this big fire loss in the forests 
during 1957? 

Mr. Woozrey. I think possibly the tremendous growth in the 
Northwest of grass and underbrush last spring due to the favorable 
weather which “subsequently turned dry and set up a pretty bad situa- 
tion was responsible for quite a few of the fires there. Then we had 
extremely bad lightning strikes. In Alaska the humidity was at the 
lowest point, I think, that it’s ever been since they have been keeping 
records in the interior of Alaska. The season started very early and 
that, coupled with some terriffic lightning storms, which set as high 
as 80 fires in 1 night, made it very difficult to control these even though 
we had wonderful support from other Federal agencies and the mili- 
tary and even Territorial people in bringing them under control once 
they started. 

I think it was just an unusually dry season through the dangerous 
months. 


CLOUDSEEDING TO PREVENT LIGHTN + FIRES 


Mr. Jensen. I have a little information about this sky fire-fighting 
proposal where it is proposed that when a storm is gathering over a 
forest these sky fire-fighters can go up with the airplanes and seed 
the clouds with some kind of a chemical that will, the proponents 
claim, dissipate lightning to a very great degree. 

What do you know about. that? 

Mr. Wooziry. Very little. However, one of our foresters, Mr. 
Horne, is here and with your permission I would like to ask whether 
or not he knows anything about it. 

Mr. Jensen. It was rather intriguing when it was brought to my 
attention. In fact, a gentleman came to my office and explained it 
to.me.. And he thinks there is great possibilities i in it. I was just 
wondering what you folks thought about it. 

Mr. Horne. Well, that technique was developed by a scientist 
working for General Electric, a Dr. Schafer, I think his name is, dis- 
covered that they could seed clouds with a compound called silver 
iodide. The crystals apparently serve as nuclei and the ice builds 
up. around these little nuclei and rain or hail may be precipitated, 
thereby breaking up the clouds and presumably dissipating the light- 
mng. The lightning usually is transferred from certain types of 
clouds to peaks or trees or something in the ground. 

That technique has been tested many places in the West. Some 
places it. has been considered effective for getting rain, or for breaking 
up threatening clouds. Other tests have been considered unsuccessful. 
It is not definite enough yet, I believe, for them to tell whether or 
not. most. applications can be completely successful. There are a 
number of tests still going on to develop better methods and more 
effective methods of using that technique. 
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Mr. Jensen. You say there are other methods being tested / 

Mr. Horne. Yes, other chemicals and different means of spreading 
these chemicals, some have been spread from a plane, something 
like a crop-duster-type plane. Others have been spread from the 
ground using generators, a type of fan. They have used. it to dis- 
sipate fog, for example, at airports and in low-lying clouds, and it 
has been used in some instances by firing projectiles or small rockets 
up into small clouds. 

Mr. JeNsEN. Does the Forest Service have the authority to allocate 
funds for such experts ? 

Mr. Horne. The Forest. Service; that I wouldn’t. know. I am not 
familiar with how they handle their funds. 

Mr. Wooztry. We do work very closely, Mr. Jensen, with the For- 
est Service in developing and in sharing techniques that are developed 
by either agency. However, they have funds for research which 
we don’t have and we cooperate with them very closely in these fire 
programs that we mentioned. 


NEED FOR FIRE CONTROL RESEARCH 


Mr. Jensen. Well, the terrific losses which we have, not only in 
losing a mighty lot of good lumber, but also the amount of money 
we spend for fire fighting, would warrant a considerable amount of 
funds to be used for research and experiments in attempting to stop 
at least part of these devastating fires. 

It seems that this thing is not being cured or even reduced in loss. 
It seems to be getting worse and worse.and it is a terrible costly thing 
to our economy. 

Mr. Wooz.try. I agree, Mr. Jensen. However, the 4-year average 
from 1953 through 1956, our costs for fighting fires were $422,558 
a year and our fire losses were considerably lower than they were 
this year; in the 5-year average from 1952 to 1956, the costs were 
$416,345. 

So that this is simply a rather unusual year due to the 

Mr. Jensen. Look at the acres burned here, for instance: 1953, 
574,000 acres; 1954, 1,200,000; 1955, 93,580; 1956, 516,868 acres; 1957, 
5,543,000 acres. 

That is a frightening amount of acres burned over by fires and a 
terriffic loss in lumber. 

So I say again that I think the expenditure of considerable money 
could be completely justified in trying in every way to reduce those 
terrible devastating fires toa minimum. We are still using, of course, 
pretty much the old system that we have used since the beginning of 
time to stop these fires. You don’t have helicopters to any great degree. 
You havea few of them; don’t you? 





USE OF HELICOPTERS 


Mr. Woozirey. We don’t have any, but we rent helicopters. 

Mr. Jensen. That takes time. When a forest fire starts you have 
to go rent a helicopter ? 

Mr. Wooztry. That is true. 

Mr. JeENsEN. That doesn’t quite make sense to me and I have com- 
plained about that for years. Certainly it would be good business 


20957—58———_22 
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to have helicopters placed at strategic places around those great forest 
areas that could be equipped with fire extinguishers and be ready and 
available at a minute’s notice to get going. While I don’t believe in 
Government ownership where private industry can do as well or better 
with their own money, I believe this is an entirely different situation. 

I think you lose a Jot of time in getting to these forest fires by the 
system you are employing. I have thought so for many years, and 
I just hope you will take another good, long look at this thing and 
see if there isn’t a number of ways that these forest fires can be reduced. 

Mr. Wooztxry. I would like to point out, Mr. Jensen, that we are 
now putting into effect a fire-rating index that we have been experi- 
menting with which will be very helpful in determining where the 
possibility of fires are. We also have seven aircraft that we own to 

atrol after lightning strikes, and that sort of thing, to see where fires 
ave started. 

Mr. Jensen. With those airplanes, you can’t get down to a fire 
in a hurry. 

Mr. Wooziey. Of course, in Alaska the helicopter is very helpful 
equipment. In the States the roadbuilding equipment is very helpful. 
You can get the dozers and all in. The lack of roads in Alaska does 
make helicopters a necessity. 

Mr. Jensen. Sure, I realize that. 

Mr. Wooztry. The fire-fighting season is relatively short and with 
the military having helicopters there available and having the train- 
ing, we have found that we get pretty good service from using mili- 
tary helicopters. 

Mr. JensEN. How soon after you learn that there is a fire started 
in the forest that you get your helicopter off the ground? 

Mr. Wooztry. I +ould like to ‘ask Mr. Horne again if he is familiar 
with the helicopter work up there. 

Mr. Horne. That, of course, varies with individual fires. We have 
3 float planes, the amphibious-type planes, that carry up to about 
10 people who are employed to fight fires. The interior of Alaska 
has many small lakes and these planes can come in and get very 
close to the fire with the fully equipped men who can move out from 
the small lakes to the fires. 

Our people there feel that the helicopters are most effective to, 
say, move the men from these lakes to the fire or bring them back 
from the fire to the lake. 

Mr. Jensen. You see, now you say they are most effective in bring- 
ing the fire fighters from the aquaplane. You are losing a lot of 
time there. 

Mr. Horne. I wonder if I could continue for just one moment? 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. 

Mr. Horne. The time element here is significant because many of 
these fires are maybe two, three, four, or five hundred miles away and 
they can haul 10 men on 1 seaplane where at most they can haul 1 man 
in the helicopter and the distance and the carrying capacity for most 
of these helicopters——— 

Mr. Jensen. You have helicopters that haul more than one man. 
T have been in helicopters where there were 15 of us. 

Mr. Horne. The big Sikorskys; yes. 

Mr. JEenseN. Yes. 
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Mr. Horne. The ones that we have found most effective have been 
these smaller ones. Some of the fires I think we have probably been 
able to get to within an hour or less. One thing that we have been 
considering, too, is the use of smoke jumpers; parachute jumpers. 
We think that that might be as effective in many instances as heli- 
copters as far as getting people to the fire immediately. 

That has been a proven technique in the West and the Northwest 
and in California for many years, for getting to a fire very promptly. 

The planes have a higher rate of speed than most helicopters, too. 

Mr. Jensen. I realize that. But—— 

Mr. Horne. The helicopters are excellent. We have used them 
and we would certainly like to use them more. 

Mr. Jensen. You have helicopters now that will travel over a 
hundred miles an hour. If you had helicopters placed at eee 
points, especially here in the United States, like in the timberlands, 
you could get to these fires awfully fast and drop down a half dozen 
or a dozen men, properly equipped with fire-fighting equipment. I 
think that is part of the answer, gentlemen. 

We are losing too much time in getting to these fires. It doesn’t 
take a fire long after it gets started to get to raging good in those 
forests and every minute that you are delayed in getting there is a 
precious minute. 

Now, I hope you will take a good look at this thing from the stand- 
point of using more helicopters. I am not a professional forest fire 
fighter or anything of the type but I am just trying to use the best 
common sense I know in trying to be helpful in meeting this problem 
which is costing a lot of money. We are not getting results as I think 
we should. As I say, we are losing a mighty lot of wonderful lumber. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Budge? 

Mr. Buper. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you very much. 
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RICHARD E. McARDLE, CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

CLARE HENDEE, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

EDWARD P. CLIFF, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 
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CHARLES L. GRANT, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


FicgHtInG Forest Frres 


FOREST PROTECTION AND UTILIZATION 


Program and financing 


Presently Revised | 
available, | estimate, Difference 
1958 } 1958 
Program by activities: 
1. Forest land Management | 
(a) National forest protection and management | $57,855,629 | $57,855,629) - ji. 
(6) Fighting forest fires ‘ 5, 000, 000 8, 850, 000 +$3, 850, 000 
(c) Insect and disease control 6, 430, 000 6, 430, 000 y 
da) Acquisition of lands Bas 100, 000 100, 000 
Total, forest land management | 69, 385, 629 73, 235, 629 +3, 859, 000 


2. Forest research 


a) Forest and range management 5, 580, 000 5, 530,000 . 
b) Forest protection 2, 140, 000 2, 140, 000 
c) Forest products utilization 2, 215, 000 2, 215, 000 
(d) Forest resources 1, 800, 000 1, 800, 000 
Total, forest research 11, 735, 000 11, 735, 000 
3. State and private forestry cooperatior 
(a) Forest-fire contro] : 10, 043, 000 10, 043, 000 es 
h) Forest tree planting a 1, 258, 000 1, 258, 000 » 
c) Forest management and processing 1, 510, 000 1, 510, 000 
d) General forestry assistance <2 384, 000 384, 000 
Total, State and private forestry cooperation 13, 195, 000 13, 195, 000 
Total obligations 04, 315, 629 OS, 165, 629 4-3, 850, 000 
Financing 
Comparative transfers to other accounts 100, 000 100, 000 
Advances and reimbursements from ‘‘Cooperative range 
improvements, Forest Service’ —735, 629 —735, 629 
Unobligated balance no longer availab} 150, 000 150, 000 
Appropriation i 93, 830, 000 93, 830,000 ___. ek 
Proposed supplemental 3, 850, 000 +3, 850, 000 
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Object classification 


FOREST SERVICE 


Total number of permanent positions 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions. 


Average number of all employees_ __ 
Number of employees at end of year. 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than perms anent.. 
Other personal services 
Total personal services 
02 Travel 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction. _. 
07 Other contractual services ae 3 
Services performed by other agencies. ~ 
08 Supplies and materials_- Jit ! 
09 Equipment i gl J. .cu 
10. Lands and structures__.___.._-_-_ , 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions - 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemmnities_- 
15 Taxes and assessments_ 


Subtotal 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charge s 


Total, Forest. Service. _.. 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees. _ 
Number of employees at end of year -. 


INTERIOR 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions. 
Positions other than perm: anent- 
Other personal services 
Total personal services 
02 Travel 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services. . 
05 Rents and utility services_- 
06 Printing and reproduction. 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. . 
15 Taxes and assessments 


Subtotal 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges 
Total, Department of the Interior 


Total obligations 





Presently § Revised esti- 
available, mate, 1958 Difference 
1958 
hh a lh el SE ESE EES 
8, 498 8, 498 ; 
8, 890 4, 165 | +275 
11, 481 11, 788 | +307 
15, 653 15, 653 
EES SS ST S— 
$39, 951, 345 | $40, 091, 113 +$139/768 
11, 141, 349 | 11,571, 474 | +480, 125 
3 844, 882 | 4, 604, 589 | +41, 259,707 
“34, 437. 576 56, O87, 176 } +1, 829, 600 
2, 823, 800 2, 890, 500 | +66, 700 
837, 570 912, 670 | +75, 100 
644, 100 654, 000 | +9, 900 
728, 100 770, 300 | +42, 200 
502, 600 | 502, 600 | 2... -5. 
3,616,800; 4,604,800 | +988, 000 
4, 435, 100 +, 609, 100 | +174, 000 
7, 135, 500 7, 750, 000 | +614, 500 
2, 461, 700 2, 498, 200: | cha ee 
2, 085, 400 2,085, 400 |. -.--«.-s-- 
14, 658, 095 14, 667,195 | +9, 100 
41, 000 42, 200 | +1, 200 
273, 080 286, 980° | +13, 900 
4, 680, 421 98, 541,121 | +3, 860, 700 
962, 692 973, 392 | +10, 700 
93, 717, 729 850, 000 


Average salaries and grades 


Average GS grade 
Average salar 


and salary 
v of ungraded positions 


Fiscal year 
1956 


$4, 999 
4, 148 


6.5 


97, 567, 7 


4 | 
83 
87 | 
239 | 


$23, 290 | 


322, 508 
23, 307 





360, 105 be: 


11, 965 
1, 150 


3, 


1, 175 |- 


5, 900 
290 
155, 694 
52, 240 
18, 700 
945 
5, 935 | 
623, 100 
25, 200 


597, 900 | 


98, 165, 629 | 


Fiseal year 
1957 


$5, 024 | 


6. 6 


4, 329 


+3, 850, 000 


Fiscal year 
1958 


$5, 091 
4, 405 


6.7 
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Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 

The Department of Agriculture is requesting $3,850,000 due to 
fire-fighting costs. Do you have a statement? 

Mr. McArpte. Mr. Chairman, this comes under “National forest 
administration,” and I think it would save time if we went directly 
to Mr. Cliff’s testimony. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert the items shown on page 15 of House 
Document 313 and the justifications in the record. 
(The information follows :) 


“ForEsT SERVICE 
“FOREST PROTECTION AND UTILIZATION 


“For an additional amount for ‘Forest protection and utilization,’ for ‘Forest 
land management,’ $3,850,000.” 

Additional funds for fighting forest fires are needed as a result of severe 
fire conditions which have occurred primarily in Idaho, Utah, Montana, Nevada, 
and California. Because of the serious fire conditions the Department of Agri- 
culture has found it necessary to utilize, for fighting fires, funds that were 
appropriated to the Forest Service for other purposes. This proposed supple- 
mental appropriation is to replace funds so used and to provide for estimated 
requirements for the remainder of the year. 

On October 17, 1957, this appropriation was apportioned, pursuant to section 
3679 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, on a basis which indicated a necessity 
for a supplemental estimate. This action was reported to the Congress by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget on that date. 


Forest PROTECTION AND UTILIZATION, 1958 
(H. Doe. 313) 


IG as bile tik ate ak «on asec ncencsin el ell lina aene $3, 850, 000 
Apeeorsiation £0: Gate ccc... dee aaeo 93, 830, 000 
Obligations to Dec. 31, 1957.-._..._--_.--_--__- mira el ae LOGGes 60, 390, 564 
Pees 10 2900, Gh, 1000... dae nbaaein 47, 376, 810 
Pe eee eee nl FORT... 8 eee 92, 680, 000: 
Employment: 
Average number current appropriation__-____________-__------- 11, 55 
Average number involved this estimate________________-__--_-_ 307 
Actaal Gapoyment Dec. 31, 1067... 5 cee Ae 9, 814 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The purpose of this increase is to reimburse the national forest protection 
and management activity in the amount which was borrowed from it for fighting 
forest fires during the period July 1957 to December 1957, and to provide for 
emergency fire-fighting expenses during the last half of fiscal year 1958 (January 
1 through June 30, 1958). 

LANGUAGE 


For an additional amount for “Forest protection and utilization,” for “Forest 
land management,” $3,850,000. 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE 


This proposed language is recommended to provide a supplemental appropria- 
tion of $3,850,000 for fighting forest fires. 
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Justification for supplemental estimate, fiscal year 1958 





Supplemental) Revised 
estimate, estimate. 


tion, 





FOREST PROTECTION AND UTILIZATION 
Forest-land managemen 


National a — and management............... $57, 220, 000 
ae bon awe cabebebbeddltcedldiJssabbue 5, 000, 

ee I sin eiictieccedemicndcccasindia 6, 430, 000 

‘Acquisition DE NI 2 nh ccheenblinieebenstieusatneiteis 

ata forest-land pete 4st aw 68, 750, 

phases Sais ane do bcchhs siddhdnthin diam cety 11, 835, 000 

Bate t and ae forestry cooperation..............-..---..-- 13, 245, 000 

Total, forest protection and utilization.................. 93, 830, 000 








1 Includes $150,000 placed in budgetary reserve for savings. 


The following tabulation and narrative statement present factual information 


on forest fire-fighting obligations and estimates pertaining to national forests 
in fiscal year 1958: 


Obligations from July 1 to Dec. 31, 1957_._--_----.---------------- $7, 831, 415 
Estimated requirements Jan. 1 to June 30, 1958_...-.-..-_----~--- 1, 018, 585 
Total for period July 1, 1957, to June 30, 1958______.-_-.---- 8, 850, 000 
Less amount available from fiscal year 1958 appropriation___..___- 5, 000; 000 
FIOM CINE TERT. cnaneranaqenegivenmapmaienraiendiahstaan ea aeneaeaae 3, 850, 000 


Estimate for the January 1 to June 30, 1598, fire season 


Historical analysis of fire occurrence during the past 5 years shows a likeli- 
hood of about 3,000 fires during the last 6 months of the fiscal year. Suppression 
of these fires will require the use of large numbers of fire fighters to build ap- 
proximately 1,000 miles of fire line, particularly in such critical areas as the 
Southeast, Arizona, and New Mexico. 

Obligations during this 6-month period have averaged about $1.7 million over 
the past 5 years. One of these years reflects abnormally severe conditions and 
correspondingly high obligations of about $2.8 million. The 4year average 
which excludes the 1 abnormally high year is about $1.4 million and for 1 of 
these 4 the obligations were slightly over $1 million. The estimate for the 
period January 1 to June 30, 1958, calls for an obligation of $1,018,585 which is 
approximately in line with the lowest of the past 5 years. This is a conserva- 
tive figure and final obligations for the period will depend in large part on 
weather conditions during the spring and early summer. 


Fire-control summary for fiscal year 1958 


The necessity of obligating the estimated $8,850,000 listed above for fire con- 
trol during 1958 arises from a combination of various factors and conditions. 
These are: 

1. Fire danger.—Fire danger and fire experience varied greatly in different 
parts of the country so far in fiscal year 1958. Fire conditions built up to ex- 
treme danger in the Northeast in early summer but losses were low on the 
national forests. Later, the danger was high in the Pacific Coast States and in 
the middle and northern Rocky Mountain area. Nevada, Utah, and southern 
Idaho forests had their most critical fire conditions in several years. There 
was a heavy growth of annual grasses and weeds which dried out during several 
prolonged hot and dry periods. Despite a 40-percent reduction in number of 
man-caused fires compared with 1956, fires spread rapidly and gave the forests 
in these States their largest area burned and highest control costs since 1949. 

Oregon, Washington, northern Idaho, and Montana had a dry summer and 
a buildup in fire danger through September. Losses in timber or watershed 
values and numbers of fires were relatively low, however. 

The severe drought continued in southern California through the early fall 
and there were several very damaging and costly fires during that time. Early 
fall rains had apparently eased the fire danger on southern California forests. 
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However, hot, dry, easterly winds of gale intensity during late November brought 
extreme danger to that part of the State and resulted in a major costly con- 
flagration in the Angeles National Forest. In the face of winds in the range 
of 80 to 90 miles per hour, initial fire suppression forces were unable to establish 
control and the vegetative cover on thousands of acres of valuable watershed 
lands was reduced to ashes ina matter of hours. 

2. Number of fires.—Assuming normal oceurrence during the rest of the fiscal 
year, it is expected that the number of man-caused fires will be at the lowest 
point since 1933. This reflects.the effectiveness of the national cooperative fire 
prevention campaign and the concentrated planning and good prevention efforts 
of many people in the field force. 

Rapid increases in population and growth of the timber industry in the West 
are bringing many more people to the forests for work.and play. This means 
more chances of people starting fires, yet man-caused fires decreased ; it is axio- 


matic that every fire prevented is a fire that might have become’ damaging and: 


éostly to control. 

3. Numbers of large fires.—Despite a favorable record for man-caused fires, 
it is still the few large, expensive fires that account for a large part .of overall 
suppression costs. Ordinarily, less than 1 percent of the total fires escape to 
require ynusually large suppression forces. 

A mobilization effort of this magnitude has its parallel only in a military or 
civil defense operation. The gale fire on the Angeles National Forest, as an 
example, required the deployment of over 1,400 fire fighters and 200 skilled 
fire bosses; the use of 18 bulldozers and _.95 fire, tankers, and the dispatch of 5 
helicopters and several conventional aircraft. In addition to local crews of 
Mexican crop workers, State and eounty institutions, and military personnel, 
several hundred Indians were flown in, from various locations in Arizona and 
New Mexico. County fire districts, construction contractors, business firms, and 
many other organizations cooperated by sending dozens of tankers, heavy line 
construction equipment, and other essentials. Large fire suppression in southern 
California is the team effort of many agencies, companies, and individuals. 

4. High value areas.—Two of the major Angeles National Forest fires threat- 
ened the communities of Monrovia and Arcadia and homes in the suburban foot- 
hill area. Large areas of the critical San Gabriel River watershed were burned. 
Siltation of water-supply reservoirs and choking of tributaries through erosion 
of adjacent soils in one area occurred within a few weeks after the fire. Water- 
shed damage can be expected to continue in this area until regrowth of vegeta- 
tion has again covered the exposed soil. 

5. Accessibility —Lack of ready access to remote forested areas continues to 
cause delay in initial and followup attack and is reflected in higher suppression 
costs. Foot travel over long distances, expensive air delivery of manpower, 
equiment, and supplies, and the impracticability of using power equipment such 
as tractor plows, bulldozers, and fire tankers are all specific problems related to 
accessibility. 

6. Critical conditions requiring emergency manning.—Forest Service fire con- 
trol operations are managed flexibly to meet variations in required strength 
of organization, number of fires, and miles of fire line to be built, and current fire 
danger. Fire control plans and managerial controls provide for a gradual buildup 
of a “regular” organization to meet the normal seasonal fire load and to serve 
as the nucleus for a rapidly expanded force which must be employed during 
emergency periods. 

Emergency conditions develop when daily fire danger exceeds the expected 
seasonal level. The emergency forces required to detect and attack fires during 
the periods of abnormal! severity are financed from “fighting forest fires” activity. 
Likewise the costs of premium pay for holding firemen on duty during eritieal 
hours and days outside their regularly scheduled workweek are borne by “‘fight- 
ing forest fire” funds. Sizable expenditures are required to pay for evening, 
weekend, and holiday standby during periods of high fire danger. 

The system developed for emergency manning assures savings in public ex- 
penditures. During relatively easy seasons which usually occur in one or more 
regions each year, costs are held down by not manning for peak loads. In bad 
fire years savings are made by having strong forces ready to attack and control 
fast-spreading fires while they are still small and inexpensive. 

7. Increased cost of doing business.—The generally rising cost of doing busi- 
ness continues to exert its influence on fire control work. Higher labor rates, 
equipment rental, food, contractual services, transportation, and other expenses 
combine to make fire fighting more expensive each year. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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8. Difficulties in employing and holding experienced firemen.—Because of 
lower wages and less adequate living conditions available to the Forest Service 
and other factors, an unusually high number of experienced and highly qualified 
firemen continue to be lost to other agencies and employers. As a result, the 
quality of managerial performance in many places is declining and operations 
are becoming more costly. 

The eight major influences described above keep fighting forest-fire expendi- 
tures at a high level during average and critical years. Continued aggressive 
efforts to improve financial management and increase operating efficiencies 
through development of better procedures and skills will be exerted to help 
offset the trends toward higher costs. Specific efforts in this regard worthy 
of note include: 

1. Equipment development.—Important developments in equipment included 
(1) improvements in fire hose dispensing equipment for laying hose by heli- 
copter; (2) improvements in helitank for small helicopter and development of 
experimental models of helitanks for medium and large helicopters. Water or 
chemicals may be applied directly from the helicopter with helitank or delivered 
with tank to fire fighting crews; (3) development of tanks, controls, and dis- 
charging systems for applying water or fire retardant chemicals from Gruman 
\venger torpedo bombers; (4) improvement in equipment for mixing and 
handling fire retardant chemicals; (5) development of lightweight gasoline 
powered fire line clearing tools and machines. 

2. Aerial forest fire fighting —Working ¢losely with research and equipment 
development units, and in cooperation with States and other Federal! organiza- 
tions, the field forces of the Forest Service have made significant progress in 
establishing and improving tactical aerial support to ground fire fighters. 

The use of several larger planes such as the Avenger torpedo bomber, the 
Catalina patrol aircraft and Packet cargo-passenger transport, greatly increased 
the effectiveness of aerial application of fire retardants. 

During the 1957 fire season “air tankers” applied 84,000 gallons of water and 
554,000 gallons of fire retardant mixture on approximately 100 fires. This was 
5 times the amount dropped in 1956, the year it was first used to a significant 
extent. Results of this use are being thoroughly analyzed. One forest using 
light air tankers in close support of initial attack fire fighters experienced the 
lowest fire losses in its history and at the same time reduced fire-control 
expenditures. 

3. Close liaison with military services and cooperating agencies.—The military 
services provided close liaison between their field units and fire-control forces. 
Military men and equipment were used. at eritical times and gave valuable 
assistance. Military research and development results are used where applicable 
in forest-fire fighting and military personnel are oriented in fire conditions, 
dangers, and prevention needs. 

Mutual aid arrangements with neighboring protection agencies were effective 
in many places. State, county, city, and Forest Service units worked closely and 
often jointly on the fire problem. Many of the major fires were fought by the 
combined efforts of all these agencies. 


Deaths occurring on fires in fiscal year 1958 


Fortunately, no deaths have oceurred to date, and this may be attributed in 
part to more effective specialized training and performance in fire safety 
practices. 


History of appropriations for fighting forest fires 

From 1916 through 1950, the Congress appropriated each year in the regular 
appropriations act a token amount for fighting forest fires which was supple 
mented to the extent required to reimburse actual expenditures by a supple- 
mental appropriation made after the summer and fall fire-fighting costs were 
known. During most of this period current year appropriations were made 
available to meet prior year obligations when necessary. 

Beginning in fiseal year 1951 and continuing through 1958, Congress appro- 
priated amounts varying from $6 million to $5 million in the regular annual 
appropriation act for fighting forest fires. Effective with fiscal year 1958 the 
entire amount available was reserved for emergencies to be apportioned for use 
only to the extent necessary to meet emergency conditions. The provision mak- 
ing the current year annropriation available to meet prior year obligations when 
necessary was continued. 
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The following table shows the status of fighting forest fires appropriations 
during the period 1951 to 1958: 


| Obligations 

in excess of 
Amount of |Supplemental/appropriation 

Fiscal year regular appropriation| covered by 


appropriation) or estimate | subsequent 
| year’s appro- 





priation 

erence Gilet ott. a ceentaninsn vensantresdanetabenl $6, 000, 000 pris Paina $591, 429 
Sere he. SC. soe ee ne ose apnea neukagen 6,000,000 | $3, 250,000 |... 
iid 5 hibited sade lena Ssbs ei pUVaAD. sb Ltt | 6, 000, 000 |... 

dite <otcaiitimeninnent naetiinatenaniean tuna imeenmaiall 6, 000, 000 4, 500, 000 |......2...4..- 
1955_- . TED Von cneeeninn 348, 787 
Bee SPILL AND. 200 ee A | 5, 250,000 | 5, 250,000 | 1, 921, 386 
a Sila 5 — cee op Land eT Sales esl nsiah te | 5, 250, 000 6, 500, 000 |..........--- 
hake rater dhiheerlaabeyennrenivn tent oantescemiiped } 5,000,000 | 3, 850,000 |-....--....... 


Situation in fiscal year 1958 


For reasons already explained, expenditures in excess of the amount available 
for fiscal year 1958 have been made. These expenditures have been met tempo- 
rarily from other “Forest protection and utilization” appropriations in accord- 
ance with provisions of law (31 U. S. C. 534). The supplemental estimate of 
$3,850,000 will permit the return of the borrowed funds needed for the purposes 
for which appropriated and will provide $1,018,585 for estimated obligations for 
emergency fire fighting during the period January 1 to June 30, 1958. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you want to make a statement ? 

Mr. Curr. No, sir; I think it would be satisfactory to go right into 
the questions. : 


COST OF LARGE FIRES 


Mr. Kirwan. You are requesting a direct appropriation of $3,850,- 
000 to cover the fire-fighting costs over and above the $5 million 
carried in the regular bill. I note a few large expensive fires account 
for a large part of the cost. Please summarize what these were. 

Mr. Curr, You are correct, Mr. Chairman; a few large fires account 
for a large proportion of the fire-fighting costs. We had 16 fires this 
past year which accounted for 80,000 acres of burned area; the total 
area burned on all national forests was 133,447 acres, so over half of 
the burned acres was accounted for by these 16 fires. They were 
mostly in the West, in California, Idaho, and Nevada. 

The total cost of fighting those 16 fires was more than $2 million. 


AVERAGE SIZE OF FIRES 


We have been successful in reducing the average size of fires; this 
past year the average fire was 19 acres as compared with an average of 
23 acres for the previous 5 years. When we get really bad fire condi- 
tions accompanied by heavy winds or fires in logging slash areas, some 
fires get out of control despite the efforts to control them. A few of 
them get large and very expensive to fight. 

Only about 1% percent of our fires this year cost over $5,000 each 
to fight. But that 1%, percent accounts for more than 90 percent of 
the total fire-fighting costs. 

Mr. Kirwan. There is not too much difference, then, in fighting a 
fire in a forest and fighting a fire in the city? 

Mr. Currr. That is correct. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Here in the city there may be several hundred fire 
calls without too much damage, but, then, because of particular con- 
ditions, there may be 1 call that burns out 2 or 3 blocks with several 
million dollars worth of damage. 

Mr. Curr. I think your basic problem is the same. 


MANAGEMENT STUDY OF FOREST-FIRE COSTS 


Mr. Kirwan. The justifications refer to efforts to improve financial 
management to offset the trends toward higher costs. Just what is 
meant by this? 

Mr. Curr. We are making a real effort to analyze why these large 
fires cost as much as they do. When we find ways of reducing the cost, 
such as releasing manpower promptly after the need for them is over 
or releasing equipment and tightening up on our equipment rental 
contracts, we make an effort to reduce the cost of fighting these fires. 

The major thing we are doing to keep costs down is hitting fires 
hard when they start to keep them small. The most effective way to 
reduce costs is to hit fires hard with modern equipment and methods 
in an effort to keep them small so that the losses of resources and 
the total cost of fighting the fires are reduced. 


USE OF BUDGET RESERVE FOR FIRE FIGHTING COSTS 


Mr. Kirwan. You explained during the hearing last week that it 
had been necessary to use $1,225,000 of the budget reserve for insect 
and disease control. 

I note that there is still $150,000 left in reserve. Why can’t this 
be used to decrease this request ? 

Mr. Curr. I think Mr. Grant could answer that. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Chairman, the budget for 1959 indicates that we 
anticipate a supplemental for fire fighting costs of $4 million. This 
estimate as submitted for direct appropriation of $3,850,000 antici- 
pates that should conditions make it necessary to go above the $3,- 
850,000 that this $150,000 might be used if in the meantime some other 
critical need has not arisen. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

Mr. JENSEN ? 

FIRE FIGHTING METHODS 


Mr. Jensen. I possibly have belabored this forest-fire-fighting 
problem more than I should, but I can’t get it off my mind. 

I must say frankly that we haven’t come very far in new methods 
in fighting forest fires effectively. The old problem is still with us 
as it always has been. As I said to the Land Management officials 
who appeared before you, I feel that the progress has not been made 
that could have been made if we had spent a little more money for 
new experiments and new methods of every nature for fighting these 
destructive forest fires which not only cost a lot of money every year 
but also destroy an awful lot of fine valuable timber. 


USE OF HELICOPTERS 


Now, as I said, I have always felt that not enough Government 
helicopters are being used. Instead of hiring them from private con- 
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cerns after a fire starts, thus wasting a lot of valuable time in getting 
off the ground, we should have them owned by the Forest Service 
and placed at strategic points ready to take off, with a large crew, go 
to the fire, and drop down and hit it a lot quicker than we are. 

How many helicopters do you have now ? 

Mr. Curr. We have one Government-owned helicopter, but we have 
a number under contract which are on standby and available when 
we need them. 

Mr. Jensen. Now, when you hear that a forest fire has started, then 
what do you do? 

Mr. Ciirr. Well, as soon as we get a report of a fire from one of our 
lookouts or from any other source, we immediately dispatch the closest 
available men to the fire to attack it. If it is in an area where it is 
inaccessible we will dispatch either smokejumpers or we will use our 
helicopter crews to get- 

Mr. Jensen. How long does it take that helicopter crew to get off 
the ground, a private helicopter that you have under contract ? 

Mr. Curr. They get off the ground very promptly and I think 
just as promptly as if the personnel were employees of the Government, 
because we have contracts with these people that provide for standby 
wherever we have a dangerous fire situation. 

Mr. Jensen. How many men ride in most of those helicopters? 

Mr. Crirr. Most of them are small helicopters, the larger ones are 
not readily available for rental. The ones we use will haul 1 or 2 men 
besides the pilot. 

Mr. Jensen. Well, you see, you haven’t got much of a fire-fighting 
crew there, 1 or 2 men. 

Mr. Currr. With the smokejumper crews, Mr. Jensen, which is one 
of our basic attack forces, we can haul a whole planeload of men if 
necessary and jump them out with parachutes. We used those on about 
380 fires in remote areas this past year. They are very effective. We 
have one of those smokejumper depots i in Congressman Budge’s State 
that has been extremely effective in reducing the burned acreage up 
there. 





REDUCTION OF BURNED ACREAGE 


Mr. Jensen. Well, your burned acreage is not being reduced ma- 
terially, is it, year after year? 

Mr. Cuirr. It has been reduced very materially this year over the 
preceding year and over the average for the preceding 5 years. 

Mr. JeENsEN. What are the figures? 

Mr. Curr. ‘This last year our burned acreage for the entire national- 
forest system was 133.447 acres. The preceding 5-year average was 
250,131 acres. And, as I stated before, our average size of fire has been 
reduced during the same period from 23 acres to 19 acres, so I think we 
are making progress in reducing the burned acreage. 

Mr. JENSEN. 133.000 acres is an awful lot of acres and a terrible lot 
of destruction. 


CLOUD SEEDING 


Mr. Curr. I agree with you: it is still too much. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you have any knowledge of that organization that 
seeds the clouds with silver iodide when a storm is in the offing and 
dissipates the lightning ? 
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Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. We have a cooperative research project in 
Northern Idaho and Montana and in ane ifornia which we are work- 
ing with the Munitalp Foundation. . Vincent Schaefer of the 
foundation, who is one of the world’s grmain authorities on that sub- 
ject, is working with us experimenting with cloud seeding to see if we 

‘an disperse clouds before they build up and create lightning storms. 
That work has been underway for several years and shows some very 
promising results. We are exploring that very thoroughly and dili- 
gently. 

FOREST FIRE RESEARCH 


Mr. Jensen. How much money do you spend each year on new expe- 
riments iti research into this matter of trying to find ways and means 
of stopping these fires / 

Mr. Crirr. We have a division in the forest service that is devoting 
the full time of all its personnel to fire-control research. The budget 
for that division—maybe Mr. Grant or Mr. Hendee could give me 
that figure. 

Mr: Henver. The figure in the budget is $641,500 for forest-fire 
research. In addition to that our equipment development centers 
have some projects that have to do with fire-equipment. development. 
Particularly in more recent years, we have sought ideas from not only 
our own organization but from the State and county or ganizations 
throughout the United States and consolidated those ideas in an equip- 
ment development center for improving equipment, both in the air and 
on the ground. 

Mr. Cuirr. I want to illustrate some of the things we are doing in 
equipment development. I will give this to you when you are through 
with your questions. 

Mr. Jensen. Have you experimented with airplane spraying of these 
forest fires with chemicals before they get to raging too much ? 

Mr. Curr. Yes; sodium calcium borate is the chemical we are using, 
mixed with water. That is a fire retardant and we are going into 
that in a very large way. This picture illustrates that in operation. 

Chemical slurry is dropped on the edge of the fire, or directly on 
small fires, to retard the spread. It takes a special tank in an airplane. 
When the plane gets over the proper place, a gate is opened and 
the water and chemical is cascaded over the area. It’s been very 
helpful; we used it on a hundred fires this year and dropped about 
two-thirds of a million gallons of water and chemicals on fires. 

Mr. JENSEN. ‘And it is proving very successful ? 

Mr. Cuirr, It is proving very successful. We more than quad- 
rupled our use of this method this past year. 

This picture illustrates the use of the helic ‘opter for the same thing. 
A helicopter can hover over a small fire and drop the chemical and 
water from the helicopter tank onto the fire. That is proving effective 
on the smaller fires. 

This picture illustrates laying fire hose from a helicopter over 
rough terrain instead of manhandling it through:the brush.. We de- 
veloped a hose dispenser that can be attached: to the helicopter and 
we can lay out several thousand feet of hose ina matter of minutes 
where it would take hours for men to do the same job on the ground. 
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Mr. JensEN. Well, it appears you are really on top of this thing. 

Mr. Curr, This picture illustrates a fire we fought with these 
aerial devices. We made an estimate of what it would have burned 
had we not used them. We stopped the fire by dropping chemicals in 
an aerial attack on the head end of the fire and it was controlled at 
96 acres. Had we not had these devices available, we estimate it 
would have burned over 1,900 acres on the same terrain under the 
same kind of conditions. That illustrates the effectiveness of these 
new methods and what we are trying to do to cut down costs and 
losses. 

I agree with you it would be desirable if we could spend more 
money in this kind of development because it is paying off. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes; over the long run it is going to prove to be 
economically sound from every standpoint—not only from the stand- 
point of saving dollars but also from the standpoint of saving 
resources, 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

These methods are expensive, but if we can keep the fires little by 
using them and hitting the fires hard we will save both money and 
resources. 

Mr. Jensen. All right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Budge? 


FIRE FIGHTING EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Buper. Actually, Mr. Cliff, your expenditures for this purpose 
in the first 6 months and your estimate for the last 6 months is less 
than it has been in preceding years. 

Mr. Curr. It was less than it was last year, Mr. Budge; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bunce. Also less than it was in fiscal 1956; wasn’t it? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Boner. I think that is rather interesting in view of the fact 
that this was a bad fire year in the West and your costs went down 
below fiscal 1956 and 1957 and the Bureau of Land Management’s 
went up substantially in the same area, which is rather interesting, 
and I don’t get the explanation for that yet. j 

Mr. Curr. Well, it is hard to compare the two. They have 4 rela- 
tively tough situation in Alaska and they are spread pretty thin up 
there. 

Mr. Buper. We heard quite a little testimony just before you gen- 
tlemen came in about the dry conditions in the Western States which, 
of course, was true. 

Mr. Curr. That is true in much of the West; we had a lot of good 
moisture early. The grass and other herbaceous vegetation grew 
rank. Then it dried up and we had the real inflammable conditions in 
and around many of the forests. 


METHOD OF FINANCING 


Mr. Boner. Is this system of appropriating, where we are actually 
reimbursing another fund, hampering you in any way in securing 
finances for fighting fires ? 
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Mr. Curr. It hasn’t, Mr. Budge, it’s been a very well-established 
procedure in the past and in every case I think, except last year, the 
Congress has meets deficiency appropriations to cover our expendi- 
tures where we exceeded the amount originally seers ee 

Last year the Congress did not appropriate the full amount that 
was borrowed from other funds Be expended on fire fighting. A 
million and a half dollars, I think, was the margin. 

Mr. Bungee. In any event, the funds are available; you don’t have 
any problem when you need them, do you? 

Mr. Curr. Well, under existing legislation we have authority to 
draw on other funds, and use them when we needed them, with the 
expectation that the money would be refunded by a deficiency 
appropriation. 

Mr. Bunce. I understand the procedure, but I am just wondering 
if you ever have any difficulty within the Forest Service or within 
the Department in getting those transfers at the time you need 
them. 

Mr. Curr. No, sir; we haven’t to my knowledge had any difficulties 
in that respect. 

Mr. Buper. Thatis all. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are happy to have had you up here this morning. 
The committee is adjourned. 
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Mr. Roonry. The committee will now turn its attention to 2 
requested supplemental appropriations for the current fiscal year, 
lin the amount of $250,000 for ‘Fees and expenses of witnesses, legal 
activities, and general administration,” and the other in the amount 
= $250,000 for “Support of United States prisoners, Federal}Prison 

ystem.” 

These requests are contained in House Document No. 313, sub- 


mitted by the President of the United States under date January 22, 
1953. 


Frers AND ExpENsES OF WITNESSES 


The first of these is entitled ‘Fees and Expenses of Witnesses’’, 
in the amount of $250,000. There has been appropriated to date 
for this purpose the amount of $1,550,000. It might be well if the 


committee here inserted pages 1, 2, and 3 of the proffered justifica- 
tions, 
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Fees and expenses of witnesses, supplemental estimate, 1958 


Aerepe ior 00mee. Cte 2) OE ee ee $1, 550, 0OC 
Grtigetions te Dec: Sly 196725 SLL k eek Abe 22 749, 663 
Expenditures to Dee. 31, 1957____-__- Ds ideees eae oabuetnss ert 630, 760 
Budget, estimate mest figeal Year... oh Sk ne eee es 1, 800, 000 


Request (for 6 months from Jan. 1, 1958 through June 30, 1958) __-_- 250, 000 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Amount requested 


It is estimated that $250,000 more will be required for the current fiscal year 
in addition to the $1,550,000 currently availabie, total estimate for the year, 
$1,800,000. 


Explanation of language changes 

Delete $225,000. 

Add $250,000. 

From July 1 through December 31, 1957, obligations incurred against the 
limitation for expert witnesses amounted to $141,290. Based upon this cost for 
6 months it is estimated that the minimum requirements for this function will 
be $250,000 or $25,000 over the present availability. The number of expert 
witnesses or informants engaged by the Department is increasing, likewise the 
individual fee has increased. For example, doctors’ fees in tort-claims cases have 
jumped from 25 to 50 percent. 

General statement 

This appropriation provides funds for the payment of fees to witnesses appearing 
in the United States Courts, and also compensation and expenses to special wit- 
nesses and informants that are authorized by the Attorney General. 

Experience over the years shows that it is impossible to project accurately in 
advance the amount of money needed for this appropriation. In other words, 
this Department lacks absolute control of this operation. 

This estimate is based upon the increase in obligations (3.41 percent) for the 
first 6 months of the 1958 fiscal year as compared to the same period for 1957, 
also additional funds are reflected for contingencies that could arise, and at the 
same time might possibly avoid the need for submitting another supplemental 
estimate later in the current fiscal year. 

The estimate is calculated as follows: 


103.41 percent of $1,717,142 (1957 cost) equals ; Sb ajitan ay ea On ae 
Increase requested for contingencies__-_- ; cE asters 7 24, 300 
Total estimate _. 1, 800, 000 
Currently available- ‘ . 1, 550, OOO 
Supplemental estimate-__- eae saacnrentnichn cesiies gine iti 250, 000 


Obligations incurred for the first and second half of fiscal years 1952 through 
1958 are as follows: 








First Second Total Tctal 
6 months 6 months obligations available 
Fi ul 

$429, 996 $588, 370 $1, 018, 366 | $1, 100, 009 
592, 573 673, 962 1, 266, 535 | 1, 270, 000 
£79, 304 886, 942 © 1, 466, 246 1, 500, 000 
699, 626 779, 349 | 1, 478, 966 1 1, 520, 599 
627, 133 $20, 900 | 1, 448, 033 1, 450, 000 
724, 918 | 992, 224 | 1,717, 142 1, 750, 000 
749. 663 | 3 1, 050, 337 23 1, 800, 001 1, 800, 000 
$189,401 transferred to certain appropriations under the classification, ‘‘Legal activities and 


neral iministration.’’ ‘hese funds were used to defray Pay Act costs made effective during the 1955 


2 Includes proposed supplemental estimate for $250,000 now pending before the Congress. 
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BASIS FOR REQUEST 


- 


Rooney. Mr. Andretta, what do you have to say about this 
request? 

Mr. Anpretra. You will recall when discussing the regular item 
for 1959 of $1,800,000 that I indicated there would be a supplemental 
which brings the present fiscal year up to the same amount we are 
asking for next year. Last year with the supplemental there was 
available $1,750,000 for witnesses. 

In the statement vou have inserted in the record, if you will note 
on page 3, the first 6 months’ expenditures for the present fiscal year 
of $749,663 is a record since we have had this appropriation. 

In other words, it indicates that the witness appropriation expendi- 
tures are steadily going up all the time, 

So we estimate that for the balance of the fiscal year we will need 
about $1,050,000. You will also note from the expenditures that the 
second 6 months of the vear is when the maximum expenditures are 
made for witnesses. In other words, when the cases get rolling toward 
the spring and the close of the fiscal year more witnesses are called 
and run up expenditures. 

As you know, this appropriation for the most part is uncontrollable. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Andretta, in the event that the committee were 
to recommend this requested appropriation of $250,000, no part of 
that sum could be used for any purpose other than fees and expenses 
of witnesses? 

AnpreETTA. That is right, s 
Mir. Roonry. Mr Clevenger? 
Mr. CLEVENGER. No questions. 


FrepERAL PrIsOoN SysTEM 
SUPPORT OF UNITED STATES PRISONERS 


Mr. Rooney. Next is the item for the “Federal Prison System, 
support of United States prisoners,” in the amount of $250,000 for 
which there has been appropriated to date in the current fiscal year 
$2,550,000 and for which there is requested in the 1959 supplemental 
budget for the Bureau of Prisons the sum of $2,800,000. We shall 
insert pages 1 and 2 of these justifications. 


Support of United States prisoners supplemental estimate, 1958 


Appropriation to er E : : E = sa ans deen dae, a, 
Obligations to Dec. 1957 waa A, oa, tn 
Expenditures to li * 1957 a (ee 784, 075 
Budget estimate next fiscal year -. 2,800, 000 
Request for 3 months from Apr. 1, 1958 through June 30, 19! aaa 250, 000 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOB SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


It is necessary to make this request for $250,000 in supplemental funds due to 
an increase in jail days and per capita costs. The amount appropriated for this 
purpose this year is $2,550,000 and the supplemental amount will make $2,800,000 
available. 

The expenditures from this appropriation 9re directly related to the number of 
prisoners apprehended and committed to the various non-Federal institutions and 
fluctuate in relation to the jail days. Contracts for the cost of caring for Federal 
prisoners are in effect with some 660 city, State, and county institutions. Of the 


20957—58———-23 
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180 contracts renewed in fiscal year 1957, 32 percent were at higher rates which 
reflected an increased cost in 1958 of approximately $40,000. Since the start of 
fiscal year 1958, 34 additional contracts have been renewed with an average in- 
crease in the cost of $0.57 per man per day or total of about $45,000 for these con- 
tracts during the year 1958. As other contracts are renewed from time to time 
this year the same ratio of increase can be expected. 

In view of the definite trend of higher rates charged the Federal Government, 
it is anticipated that the daily per capita costs in fiscal year 1958 will average 
at least $2.40. Jail days increased in 1957 and the upward trend is continuing in 
1958. If the increase in the first 6 months is projected to the remaining six months 
of fiseal year 1958, it is apparent that the man-days will total 1,160,000 and at 
$2.40 per day the total dollar requirement for the year is $2,784,000, rounded out 
to $2,800,000. This is an uncontrollable appropriation and the estimates as 
to jail days for the year are on the liberal side so that another supplemental 
will not be required. 


REASON FOR REQUEST 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Bennett, what do you have to say about this 
request? 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Chairman, these funds are needed to pay for 
the board of United States prisoners held in local city and county 
jails throughout the country. The amount of the appropriation 
depends upon the number of prisoners committed to our custody 
and the cost of boarding them at these institutions. 

The costs of keeping a prisoner in a State institution or in a local 
institution have been increasing regularly over the past several years. 
This year we estimate that on the basis of the current trend in contract 
prices our average cost per man per day for maintaining a prisoner in 
one of these institutions will be $2.40. It is because of this increase 
in per capita cost and because of an increase in the number of men that 
we anticipate will be committed to our custody that we are asking 
for this additional amount. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Bennett, | note your frankness on page 2 of the 
justifications wherein you say 
This is an uncontrollable appropriation and the estimates as to jail days for the 
year are on the liberal side so that another supplemental will not be required. 

Mr. CLevencer. That is right. It has to be expended in accord- 
ance with law. 

Mr. Rooney. If this appropriation of $250,000 were to be recom- 
mended by this committee it could be expended only for the support 
of United States prisoners in these jails. 

Mr. Brennerr. Yes, sir; that money will revert to the Treasury if 
it is not used and while this is only an educated guess, we want to 
avoid coming to this committee again for a small amount of money 
and therefore we have tried to be perhaps a little optimistic or pessi- 
mistic, as you may be pleased to call it. 

Mr. Rooney. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COMPARATIVE OBLIGATIONS AND JAIL DAYS 


Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this statement of comparative obli- 
gations and jail days at this point in the record. 
(The statement is as follows:) 
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Comparative obligations and jail days 











Obligations Jail days 
Month | | | 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 1958 | 1957 | 1958 

July $185, 447 | $193, 050 | 90, 988 82, 880 
August ‘ 56 189, 226 198, 716 81, 909 87, 634 
September. _- 200, 697 200, 881 | 91, 186 | 94, 218 
October ; 220, 985 | 244, 278 98, 343 98, 959 
November 220, 756 | 216, 641 98, 471 103, 776 
December : 199, 254 | 196, 218 92, 840 1 97, 943 
January eS salndaseniie 220, 611 | 1 260, 000 | 92. 956 1 98, 060 
February - és ore s 195, 056 | 1 235, 000 88, 390 1 94, 429 
March... : ‘ ‘ . a 279 | ! 272, 000 98, 014 1 103, 191 
April____- — sab is 207, 171 | 247, 000 | 91, 972 1 97, 062 
May... : 226, 752 1 266, 000 | 93, 861 1 104, 767 
June... ‘ : aal 237, 343 ! 270, 216 91, 991 1 97, , O81 

Total eaNesies ; Cascmel 2, 535, 577 | 122,800,000 1, 110, 921 23 34, 160, ( 000 








1 Estimated. 
2 Based on an estimate of 1,160,000 jail days at $2.40 per day. 
3 Based on estimated increase in jail days of 3.6 percent. 


Mr. Rooney. The committee will reconvene at 10 0’clock tomorrow 
morning. 





Monpay, Fespruary 3, 1958. 


THE JUDICIARY 


WITNESSES 


HON. BOLITHA J. LAWS, CHIEF JUDGE, DISTRICT COURT FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

HON. JOHN BIGGS, CHIEF JUDGE, COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE 
THIRD CIRCUIT 

WILLIAM L. ELLIS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES COURTS 

EDWIN L. COVEY, CHIEF, DIVISION OF BANKRUPTCY 

JOHN C. BROWN, BUDGET AND ACCOUNTING OFFICER 


Mr. Roonry. The committee will please ‘come to order. 
This afternoon we shall concern ourselves with certain requests 
for appropriations supplemental to the 1958 budget. 


Courts or APPEALS, District Courts AND OTHER JUDICIAL SERVICES 


The first area involved is that for the Federal judiciary, courts of 
appeals, district courts, and other judicial services. 

This request for the judiciary is contained in House Document No. 
313 at page 7 thereof, and is in the amount of $340,000. 


SALARIES OF JUDGES 


It is stated that additional funds are needed to pay the statutory 
salaries of a greater number of Federal judges than was contemplated 
when the current- year appropriation was enacted. This requested 


increase was caused primarily by the retirement of more judges than 
had been expected. 
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We shall at this point in the record insert pages 1 and 2 of tab 1 of 
the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 


Salaries of judges, 1958 


eit ee ee ee 
acai aaie Jamie 4, 535, 611 


Appropriation currently available 
Obligations to Dee. 31, 1957- 





pees tn Dine. OE, MGT isis cn iin cndidaiudindadoniuin 4, 363, 834 
peanct estimate next ‘fiscal year... 25. bos odccceus vc tertece a 9, 358, 500 
Request eer vee tome : 340, 000 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The additional funds requested herein are needed to pay the statutory salaries 
of a greater number of Federal judges than are provided for in the current appro- 
priation of $8,800,000. The judges’ payroll has increased due mainly to the 
sharp rise in the number of judges who retired on salary last year and during the 
first half of the fiscal year 1958 as indicated by the following table: 


| In sepia Retired | Resigned | Total 
service | | 


Judges as of: 


June’30, 1956 tel 319 53 4 376 
June 30, 1957__- 316 65 4 385 
Dec. 21, 1957 320 67 4 391 


The current appropriation will cover the salaries of an average of 322 judges 
in regular service, 54 retired judges and 4 resigned judges or a total of 380 judges 
At present the amount available is short by the salaries of approximately 12 
judges aggregating $305,432. It is expected that several more judges will retire 
before June 30, 1958, and it is probable that more judicial vacancies will be 
filled before that time. 

It is estimated that an additional sum of $340,000 will be required for judges’ 
salaries during the current fiscal year on the basis that the average number of 
judges will increase to 395 or 15 more than the present funds will cover. 

Mr. Rooney. Page 2 of these justifications indicates that the exact 
amount needed at the present time is $305,432, but that more judicial 
vacancies may be filled prior to June 30. 

Who will address the committee with regard to this item? 

Mr. Brown. I will, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well, Mr. Brown, you may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Brown. The current appropriation provides for the salaries of 
an average of 380 judges. At the present time we have 386 judges on 
the rolls. 

Our overobligation at the moment on an annual basis is $250,000. 

We are asking that provision be made for filling an average of about 
seven of the existing vacancies. At this time there are 15 vacancies 
in the circuit and district judgeships. That would require about 
$50,000 additional if you assume that each judge will be serving for 
an average of 4 months during the remainder of this fiscal year. 

The request that we are now making is for $300,000, and that is 
$40,000 less than the estimate before you. The reason for that is 
that we have lost five judges within the past month, 4 by death and 
l by resignation 
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Mr. Roonry. Of course, all the judges have to be paid, pursuant 
to law. The committee has no other alternative. 

In the event that the $300,000 requested is granted, these funds 
could be used only for the purpose of paying salaries of judges; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Brown. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall proceed to the next item. 


Frees oF JuRoRS AND COMMISSIONERS 


This appears at the same page: to wit, page 7 of House Document 
No. 313. It is stated that this proposed supplemental appropriation 
of $675,000 is to cover (1) the increasing use of juries in the current 
vear; (2) increased fees for mileage and subsistence of grand and 
petit jurors payable under Public Law 85-299, effective September 7, 
1957; and (3) increased fees payable to United States Commissioners 
under Public Law 85-276, effective September 2, 1957. 

We shall at this point in the record insert pages 1, 2, and 3 under 
tab 2 of the justifications. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


Fees of jurors and commissioners, United States courts, 1958 


\ppropriation currently available ; . $4, 250, 000 
Obligations to Nov. 30, 1957 eA j 1, 272, 810 
Expenditures to Nov. 30, 1957 ‘ ‘ 2) 2a 
Budget estimate next fiscal year : _ 4, 988, 000 
tequest 675, 000 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Additional funds totaling $675,000 are required in the current fiscal year for 
the following reasons: 

(1) The present amount available for jury costs of $3,640,000 is $150,000 less 
than the budget estimate submitted for 1958 and approximately $90,000 below 
the actual payments for 1957. Experience so far in the current year indicates 
that juries are being used to a greater extent than in 1957 and that the costs this 
vear will be somewhat higher than for last year. It is estimated that at least 
$150,000 additional will be needed due to the increased use of jurors. 

(2) Under an act approved September 7, 1957, Public Law 85-299 the allow- 
ances for mileage and subsistence of grand and petit jurors were increased from 
7 to 10 cents per mile and $5 to $7 per day. ‘This will increase the payments 
to jurors for mileage by approximately 43 percent and for subsistence by 40 
percent over the costs under the old fee bill. Jurors were paid $531,870 for 
mileage and $163,775 for subsistence in 1957 and these costs under the new 
statute are expected to increase by approximately $360,000 and $65,500 per 
annum, respectively, or a total of $425,500. Since about 95 percent of the total 
amount paid to jurors each year is expended after August 31 and the new act 
became effective on September 7, 1957, the additional appropriation needed in 
1958 for this purpose will probably not exceed $400,000. 

(3) The act of September 2, 1957, Publie Law 85-276. increased the fees 


pavable to United States commissioners by approximately 26 percent. The 
new rates became effeetive immediately and will result in higher costs in the 
current year of around $125,000. An‘ additional appropriation of this sum is 


necessary as the amount currently available for the payment of commissioners’ 
compensation of $600,060 will not be sufficient to cover any substantial part of 
the new costs arising under this legisiation. 

it is requested, therefore, that an additional amount of $675,000 be appro- 
priated for jurors’ and commissioners’ fees for 1958. 

The following table shows a comparison of the trends in the costs for juries 
and commissioners during the first 5 months of the fiscal vears 1957 and 1958: 
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Jury costs Fees of commissioners 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Percentage | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Percentage 








1957 1958 of change 1957 1958 of change 

July -.- “ $68, 216 $75, 408 | +10. 54 | ee a. 
August on 102, 618 111, 936 +9. 08 8, 159 $11, 576 | +41. 88 
September-- _- 170, 698 160, 326 —6. 08 16, 561 | 32, 542 +96. 50 
October 3 308, 593 359, 607 | +16. 53 31, 054 | 29, 066 | —6. 40 
November... _-__- : 367, 778 421,077 +14, 49 43. 364 | 65, 246 | +50. 46 
Total, July-November-_-| 1,017, 903 | 1, 128, 354 | +10. 85 99, 795 | 138, 430 +38. 71 

| 


| ' 


EXPLANATION OF REQUESTED INCREASE 


Mr. Rooney. Can you tell us how much of the requested increase 
is due to Public Law 85-299? 

Mr. Brown. $400,000 of the total. 

Mr. Rooney. How much of the increase is due to Public Law 85- 
276? 

Mr. Brown. $125,000. 

Mr. Rooney. The balance is for increased use of jurors? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; in the amount of $150,000; $90,000 of that 
is to make the provision this year equal the actual cost last year, 
and $60,000 is for anticipated greater use of juries this year. Our 
experience so far this year indicates that juries are being used to the 
extent of about 2.5 percent greater than last year. 

Mr. Rooney. The requested supplemental sum of $675,000, if 


approved, could be used only for the payment of fees of jurors and 
commissioners; is that correct? 


Mr. Brown. That is correct, s 


TRAVEL AND MIsceELLANEOUS EXPENSES 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is entitled ‘Travel and miscellaneous 
expenses.” 

The requested additional amount for travel and miscellaneous 
expenses is $70,500, including a language change which would lift the 
limitation from $1,000 to $12,500 with regard to fees of attorneys. 

This request appears at page 8 of House Document No. 313, to 
which we previously referred. 

We shall at this point in the record insert pages 1, 2, and 3 under 
tab 3 of the justifications. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


Travel and miscellaneous expenses, United States courts, 1958 


Appropriation currently available $2, 780, 000 
Obligations to Nov. 30, 1957___. 1, 528, 739 
Expenditures to Nov. 30, 1957_ 1, 030, 914 

Budget estimate next fiscal vear 3, 098, 300 

Request_ 70, 500 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


An additional appropriation of $70,500 is requested to meet the rising costs of 
printing records in cases appealed to the Supreme Court by persons unable to 
bear such costs, the increase in the cost of law-book upkeep services since last 
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year and additional pay for counsel assigned to represent insane persons who are 
indigent defendants in commitment proceedings in the District of Columbia. 

The cost of printing records in cases appealed in forma pauperis to the Supreme 
Court has averaged around $2,000 a year in recent years and this sum was provided 
in the 1958 appropriation. Orders totaling $15,265 have been entered during the 
first 5 months of 1958 for printing records in such cases and it is estimated that at 
least $16,000 will be needed for this purpose in the current vear. Since only 
$2,000 is available, an additional sum of $14,000 will be required. 

Law-book upkeep services have been increased in cost by almost 17 percent 
over last year according to a comparison of the orders issued in July 1957 with 
those for July 1956. The amount appropriated for this purpose in 1958, $327,000, 
allowed for an increase of only 2% percent over last year’s total cost of $319,000. 
The projected cost for 1958 based on present prices is $372,000 or $45,000 more 
than the amount currently available. 

Under a recent decision of the United States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia Circuit in the case of Dooling v. Overholser, Superintendent of St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, it was held in substance that an insane person must be 
represented in commitment proceedings either by a guardian ad litem, a next 
friend, or an attorney, and that such representation is required by the District 
of Columbia Code act of June 8, 1938. Previous to the decision cited it was the 
policy to permit defendants in these cases to waive representation by counsel and 
to furnish attorneys only in the few cases in which representation was requested. 
The fees paid to counsel in such cases were authorized in accordance with the terms 
of the annual appropriation acts and aggregated less than $1,000 annually. Under 
the present law it is estimated that payments to counsel will amount to $50,000 
annually. 

In accordance with a temporary arrangement between the district court for 
the District of Columbia and the local bar associations counsel is being provided 
insane persons without cost pending the appropriation of additional funds or a 
change in the basic statute involved at the first opportunity. Since there is 
little .ikelihood that a change in the law can be enacted in this fiseal year it is 
requested that the appropriation for 1958 be modified to permit the payment of 
up to $12,500 for attorneys’ fees instead of $1,000 as currently authorized and to 
add $11,500 to the amount provided for such purpose in the current year. This 
will permit payment to attorneys for services performed during the final quarter 
of the current fiscal year. 

It is necessary to seek the appropriation of additional funds since rising costs 
generaily will allow no margin in the sums available for other purposes for appli- 
cation to the specific objects referred to above. 


BREAKDOWN OF REQUEST 


Mr. Rooney. Is there a breakdown in tabular form of this $70,500 
request? 

Mr. Brown. I have the information, Mr. Chairman, but I do not 
have it in the form of a table. However, I can state the amounts for 
you. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us have it, please. 

Mr. Brown. $15,000 is to take care of the increased cost of printing 
records in cases appealed to the Supreme Court in forma pauperis. 

The sum of $45,000 is due to the increase in the cost of the upkeep 
services for the law libraries and $11,500 is to take care of a special 
item for the District of Columbia in connection with mental-health 
cases in that jurisdiction. 

Judge Laws is here to comment on the $11,500 item for his court, 
and I understand he has a session of court this afternoon which he 
would like very much to be able to conduct. 

Judge Laws. Mr. Chairman, I do have an engagement which I 
would like to keep. 

Mr. Brown. He is anxious to comment on that at this time if that 
is possible. 
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APPOINTMENT OF ATTORNEYS IN MENTAL-HEALTH CASES 


Mr. Rooney. I intended to call Judge Laws immediately, and 
only delayed in order to add up the 3 figures you gave me to see 
whether or not they come to $70,500. 

Judge Laws, what have you to say about this situation with 
reference to the mental-health cases? 

Judge Laws. Mr. Chairman, the item is seeking an emergency 
appropriation to cover the period from April 1 to June 30 of this 
year, and also to remove the limitation of $25 for counsel appearing 
in these cases. 

Previously, the appropriation acts of Congress, beginning in the 
year 1938, I believe, down to date, have allowed $1,000 each year 
with a provision that a maximum of $25 could be paid to the attor- 
ney for representation in each of these cases which seek to commit 
indigent persons to hospitalization because of mental illlness. 

We were able to get along with that appropriation until February 
of last year, because appearances for these indigents were not required 
before the c ommission on Mental Health. 

Under the law, the hearing is first held by the Commission on 
Mental Health, before two psychiatrists and the lawyer member of the 
Commission. The Commission, of course, is larger, but the hearings 
are before 2 psychiatrists and 1 lawyer, who is chairman, and in the 
event they bring in a report to the court of equity that the party is 
of unsound mind and should be committed, the person alleged to be 
insane has the right to demand a jury trial and, in that event, according 
to the act of Congress, a hearing is held in open court before a judge 
and jury to determine whether or not the party should be adjudged 
of unsound mind and committed. In those instances, before February 
1957, it was only for the indigents who demanded a jury trial that 
the lawyers were appointed. On February 28 of last year our court 
of appeals, in the case of Dooling v. Overholser, interpreted the act of 
Congress as requiring that every person must be represented by counsel 
before the Commission on Mental Health, as well as before the court. 

That made it necessary that we appoint either a lawyer or a guardian 
ad litem in each one of those cases. 

As of the time that this opinion was rendered, there was $250 left 
in the appropriation. The cases average around 1,850 a year, or, I 
think, if you figure that our, about 35 a week, or 7 a day. Of course, 
the remaining appropriation was exhausted in 4 or 5 days, or cer- 
tainly in a little over a week. 

We had to make feverish efforts to get lawyers who would take over 
that representation. 

I personally wrote letters to the District of Columbia Bar Associa- 
tion, the Junior Bar Association, the Women’s Bar Association, the 
Washington Bar Association, and I even approached the Federal Bar 
Association, making appeals to them not only by letter, but by per- 
sonal contacts, to help supply counsel services. 

These lawyers have to go through a number of proceedings in 
handling these cases. I would like to illustrate that by telling you 
what this $25 Congress previously had made available would cover 
by way of the lawye rs’ services 

As you know, if the alleged patient is brought in on charges that 
he is mentally ill, he must be hospitalized. In some cases it is claimed 
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the proceedings seek to “railroad” a well person to the insame asylum. 
The lawyer vif he is going to do an effective piece of work, must go to 
see the person alleged to be insane who then would be in one of the 
hospitals. He would have to interview members of his family, he 
should interview others in the neighborhood to find out whether the 
case was made out or not. He should interview any physicians who 
were involved in the proceedings. 

Sometimes the police will pick up an alleged insane person on the 
street. In such a case, the police should be interviewed. After the 
lawver has gone through those interviews, he has to appear at the 
hearing be fore the Commission on Mental Health and sometimes 
examine witnesses who are brought in there. 

After that is done, the lawyer examines the court papers including 
the findings and the report made by the Commission to the court of 
equity. Then, of course, he has to acquaint the alleged patient with 
his right to appear before a court on a written demand for a jury trial. 
In the event a jury trial is demanded the lawyer has to appear before 
the court and jury to try the case. 

Of course, I do not have to belabor with you the fact that these are 
arduous proceedings which in some instances are worth from $500 to 
$800 rather than $25. 

We of the court felt we should not ask Congress for a large appro- 
priation. So, what we did, after a great deal of study, was to ask the 
sum of $50,000. I may say that of about 1 ,850 that are examined 
per year, our statistics show about 1,250 to be indigent. 

We asked for the $50,000 based upon the idea that we could pay 
these lawyers something. If they were paid $40 per case, at 1,200 

cases, that would about exhaust the appropriation as you notice 
Howe ‘ver, in some of the cases, of course, they would not be quite so 
difficult as others. Therefore, we are asking you to let the court 
exercise its discretion as to what amount should be paid. 

As I said, the problem has become so acute we had to get relief. 
We reported the matter to the Judicial Conference of the United States 
last September and Judge Biggs’ committee gave it consideration. 

They suggested this procedure, and the Judicial Conference recom- 
mended 1 of 3 steps to be taken: 

First, that we would see what the District Commissioners might 
do by way of applying to Congress through the District of Columbia 
Committee for about $50,000; second that the District Commissioners 
might ask Congress if it did not want to change the law so as to not 
require representation before the Commission on Mental Health. 

The third was that we come here, as we are now, to ask for the 
appropriation based on an annual requirement of $50,000. 

We went before the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 
They pointed out that Congress some time ago had transferred the 
Commission on Mental Health from the Commissioners to the judici- 
ary of the United States program of appropriations, and that they are 
directly under the Administrative Office of the United States Courts, 
and their funds hitherto always have been appropriated by this 
committee. 

The Commissioners, therefore, stated they did not feel they were in 


a position to ask for the appropriation through the District Com- 
mittee. 
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In the second place, their Corporation Counsel advised them that 
notwithstanding the ruling as it now stands, a ruling on the basis of in- 
terpreting an act of Congress, he was convinced that our court of appeals 
would hold that the representation is required by the Constitution, 
and therefore we would be going through wasted time by asking Con- 
gress to write a different type of law. That left us with no other 
alternative but to come here. 


QUESTION OF PAYMENT FOR SERVICES RENDERED BY COURT-APPOINTED 
COUNSEL 


You might say, ‘‘Well, now, why do you not continue to ask these 
men to represent them without any pay?” 

Mr. Rooney. That is exactly what I have in mind. 

Judge Laws. I will tell you why, Mr. Chairman, because this 
problem has got to come before Congr ess in another aspect. We have 
become confronted here in W ashington with one of the greatest prob- 
lems that I know any community can be confronted with in the matter 
of representation by counsel. I have some figures we worked up 
carefully on the subject. 

Our court of appeals not only has ruled indigent persons must be 
represented by counsel before the Commission on Mental Health, 
but also as a matter of administration that juveniles must have counsel 
in every proceeding in the juvenile court of the District of Columbia 
unless that is formally waived by a juvenile who is completely intelli- 
gent and knows what he is doing. 

Indigent adults must be represented at every stage of a criminal 
proceeding, and that means that in the municipal court of the District 
of Columbia counsel are required. I have these figures from that 
court which were worked up and which reflect the appointment of 
attorneys in the municipal court in some 5,000 cases each year. 

In the criminal division of our court we have to appoint counsel by 
actual count approximately 1,000 a year for indigent dependents. 
The juvenile-court cases—which figures we were able to get—average 
195 a year. The defendants in in forma pauperis cases who apply 
to the court pursuant to title 28, section 2255 of the United States 
Code, average 375 a vear. 

Now, Congress passed this law making it possible for our courts to 
review in any case in which the constitutional question arises of right 
of representation by counsel, even though a man might have been 
convicted 8 or 10 or 20 years ago, those proceedings and some of our 
people in the prisons are just pouring in those petitions. 

These petitions usually run anywhere from 10 to 15 pages. They 
are frequently written by the prisoners themselves, and a great many 
of them are written in longhand. Two assistant district attorneys 
give their full time to it, as well as 2 or 3 secretaries. We have had 
as many as 26 filed in 1 day. 

We have 375 in a year. If they make any kind of an allegation 
that brings forth a dispute as to a fact, we have to appoint a lawyer 
to represent them, and our figures ran 375 in the last year. 

With reference to these indigent insane ones—and these are the 
ones we are talking about—the figure in regard to them runs to 1,250. 
That gives you a total of 7,820 instances in which attorneys are 
appointed in the course of a year in the various courts of the District 
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of Columbia. I do not know whether I ought to compare that with 
the District bar group or not, but I do not know of any other way to do 
it. The District bar has a little over 2 2,900 members. A great many 
of them, as I am sure you know, are totally incompetent to try this 
type of case. Some of them, if they had to try a case of this type, 
would have a heart attack. They do not know how to do it, and I, 
as a chief judge, have been withstanding the most terrific pressure on 
the part of lawyers to stop giving them this great number of cases. I 
— had to appoint sometimes 1 lawyer to handle as high as 5 different 

‘ases in a period of 6 or 8 months. The lawyers just “do not exist in 
aie ient numbers for me to get them; I cannot get them. There is 
hardly a day in the week which passes that they do not come before 
me either by a formal petition or by letter or by oral request asking me 
to strike them off the list of appomted lawyers because they say it is 
interfering with their other business. They say I am riding herd on 
them about trying their cases, and that I will not grant continuances 
and that I am working a terrible hardship upon them. 

I have begged every one of them so far, and I have said, ‘‘Please 
do not ask me to do it.’”’ I did it as late as yesterday with a lawyer 
who has had 6 or 8 cases in the last 4 or 5 months. The only way I 
have solved this problem, and the only way I can solve it, if you 
give me this money, is to appoint lawyers in about 4 or 5 cases at a 
time, so they will not have to go to the hospital on a half dozen 
separate trips. These lawyers, when they have to make all of these 
interviews, if they are going to do a good job—otherwise, there is 
no use appointing them— and, if they are going to do it and work 
conscientiously, they cannot do that for $25 or $40, and that is about 
all I can base it upon, even if we get this. 

If I gave them 5 cases in a week, they could go to the hospital 1 
day and interview 5 people, and the rest of their work would be 
checking up on the relatives, and then we would try to get all 5 = 
those cases scheduled the same day, and I could pay them $125 for 5 
cases or, maybe, $200 for 5 ¢ ases, and that would not be so bad. In 
all events, it gives them some pin money. 

Another problem, of course, is not yours, but it does bear, Mr. 
Rooney, directly upon what you asked me, which is a natural ques- 
tion: “Why don’t we ask them to do it free?” They are literally bled 
white, and I do not know of any other alternative without getting 
something to pay them with. 

Of course, we have to approach that other problem about these 
5,000 municipal-court cases—that is, 1,000 in our criminal court, and 
the 2,255 cases—but we will have to go to another branch of Congress 
for that, or have a public defender. That is in the newspapers also, 
as you probably noticed the headlines, and frontline articles, but that 
is another problem. However, it does bear on this, because we are 
at a point where we cannot get them. 

I may say to you, Mr. Chairman, that we have, over in our court, 
each judge assigned to familiarize himself with a bureau of the court— 
one or more—and he is to work up their budgetary problems. I 
would like to have had a judge over here on that today with me, 
Judge McGuire, who has worked these figures up and worked inten- 
sively with me on them. Unfortunately, “he had court hearings, and 
he was not able to come. However, he is fully conversant with this, 
and he is working with me on it, and he would be here but for the fact 
he is in court. 
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We were hesitant to ask for $100,000, but then we thought if we 
could just get about $25 or $30 or $40 per case for the lawyers—and 
they were riehly earned—and give them 4 or 5 cases, we might be 
able to solve the problem. 

I think that is presented to you about as well as I know how to do 
it. Of course, I will be glad to answer any questions that you would 
like to ask about. 

The court of appeals, of course, surprised us with the decision. We 
had not expected it. It came right out as a big surprise, and we are 
trying to solve it the very best way we can, but I do not know how 
we can possibly hang on if we do not get some help. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that case still on appeal? 

Judge Laws. No, sir; you see, that was the appellate court, and 
they did not try to get it to the Supreme Court. They would not 
take it; they would not give certiorari on that anyway. I guess | 
have put that about as fully, Judge Biggs, as I could; have I not? 

Judge Bices. There is nothing I would add to it, Mr. Chairman. 


PROPOSAL FOR ELIMINATION OF CEILING ON ATTORNEYS’ FEES 


Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out that this 
proposal before you only raises the maximum amount that can be 
paid out of the appropriation from $1,000 to $12,500. It does not 
lift the ceiling on the amount per case from $25, as it now appears in 
the annual appropriations act. According to Judge Laws’ statement 
here, I believe it was his view that that would be increased. 

Judge Laws. I would like to eliminate it, because I think in a given 
case with an experienced counsel I know perfectly well that if a man 
does have one case which he must contest and cross-examine witnesses 
and then conduct an intensive investigation and appear before the 
Commission on Mental Health and go through a trial before a judge 
and jury—I have conducted a good many of them, myself, and they 
sometimes run 2 days—if he does that, I ought to be in a position to 
give him $50 or $100. He has done $1,000 worth of work, in my book. 
But, of course, if you feel that you had better put the limitation there, 
I would rather have that there than not have the money. 

My problem, Mr. Chairman, is that they come to me and they make 
a pretty good case. They say, “I have represented 25 people here, in 
3 or 4 months, without a penny. Now, I do not think it is fair for you 
to require me to keep on at that rate.” 

I had on my desk this morning a petition from a group of lawyers, 
of about 20 pages long, telling us that we ought to go to the older 
members of the bar. I cannot go to a man 65 or 68 years of age and 
ask him to take these cases when he has not tried a case in court for 


25 years. They are hard - his nerves, and it is a problem. I just 
ask you to help me solve it. I do not know what else to do. 


Mr. Rooney. | can see a cost of $50,000 a year, and | wonder about 


Judge Laws. If you could, I hope you can get a look at those 
figures, though, of those men who are accepting the appointments in 
our court. I just do not see how I can keep on asking them to go on 
at that rate. That is my problem. 
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COUNSEL REPRESENTATION FOR INDIGENT DEFENDANTS IN CRIMINAL 
CASES 


Mr. Rooney. Do you not have the same with regard to an indigent 
defendant in a criminal case? 

Judge Laws. It is definitely there, and we are going to have to go 
before Congress in that regard. 

Mr. Roonry. You mean for money for lawyers for representing 
them? 

Judge Laws. There has been a bill in Congress for years, which has 
been heard before the committees, to either appoint a pu blie defender 
or else appropriate a certain amount to be used at the discretion of the 
judge to pay for that representation. It has been approved by the 
Judicial Conference and the Attorney General. It is being actively 
pushed now, and it would probably come on for hearing ‘this year. 
Whether it will pass or not, I do not know. However, the problem 
here in Washington is one about which you were perfec ‘thy right. It 
is exectly the same problem, and that is why I mention it to you. 

Mr. Rooney. Why should the bar be paid? Physicians give free 
treatment to indigent patients. In these kinds of cases, Judge, and 
in the ordinary course of things, will you agree that, in 9 out of 10 
or 99 out of 100 the duties ere merely perfunctory? 

Judge Laws. They are not any more. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, pretty much so? 

Judge Laws. Well, they used to be, but they are not now. Each 
one of them goes out to interview this man, and St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital is quite a long way. Then they have to interview his family, 
maybe, and that isthe point. It might be claimed that they are try ing 
to put him away. 

In addition, the lawyer is supposed to talk to neighbors, and appear 
before the Commission. It is not perfunctory any more. It was not 
before, but it certainly is not now. 

Mr. Roonry. Those duties do not seem comparable to the work 
done by an assigned attorney representing a defendant in a criminal 
case where he has to go out and investigate the case and try it. 

Judge Laws. Well, as I said, in these cases they have the right of 
jury trial. All they have to do is request a jury trial. The lawyers 
have to pick the jury and go through the hearing, and they are 
arduous cases. 

Some of the criminal cases are easy in comparison to them. You 
can take a run-of-the-mine criminal case, they may be able to plead 
him guilty, and it is simple. Of course, in the run-of-the-mine of 
these cases, they might not contest it to any degree, but the problem 
is really serious. I regard it as a terrible emergency, and I do not 
know what to do about it. 

Mr. Roonry. How many contested cases have you had since 
February with regard to insane people? 

tend Laws. I do not have those precise figures, but the jury trials 
per year, | think, run about 20. 

On cud hearings before the Commission on Mental Health, and 
investigations, of course, I have given you those figures. 

do not know whether you call that a contest or not, but it is a 
scrutiny. 
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The one thing that I am concerned about, and I think I ought to 
tell you, is under the law all we have the right to do is to ask the 
lawyer to represent them. If they come in eventually and just say 
they cannot take any more cases, I might send them to the Grievance 
Committee, but I do not know. They have got a pretty good case, 
and that is what is worrying me. 

It is a combined picture here of 7,800 cases a year in which counsel 
are assigned, but I would say, just picking at random the figures, 
that you would have when the District bar is able to do it, about 1,500, 
and that is just too big a caseload for them. 


BREAKDOWN OF DISPOSITION OF MENTAL HEALTH CASES 


Mr. Roonry. Would you please insert at this point in the record 
the particulars with regard to the number of these mental cases since, 
let us say, the beginning of fiscal year 1958, indicating how many of 
them were contested? 

I am referring only to the cases where counsel was assigned by the 
court. 

Judge Laws. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Also, I would like to have the outcome of those 
cases. 

Judge Laws. Yes, sir. You want me to give those figures for the 
record? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, please. The figures might help the committee 
to decide this. 

(The information requested follows:) 


CoMMISSION ON MENTAL HEALTH, UNITED States District CourT For 
DistTRicT OF COLUMBIA 


The statistics given below are for the period from July 1, 1957, to February 4, 
1958, both dates inclusive: 
I. Mental health cases disposed of: 


Patients found of unsound mind by Commission and committed to 


St. Elizabeths Hospital 633 
Patients found of unsound mind by Commission and discharged to 

relatives : 7 
Patients found to be of sound mind and discharged 353 


Patients found to be of unsound mind by jury and committed to St. 
Elizabeths Hospital. 

Patients discharged to relatives 8: 

Patients died in hospital (District of Columbia General Hospital, 25; 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, 7) 


bo or 


te 


1, 112 


II. Jury trials—There were 5 jury trials during the period indicated. In each 
case the patient was found to be of unsound mind and committed to St. Elizabeths 
Hospital. 

III. Appointments of guardians ad litem to represent patients at hearings 
before the Commission. 

During the period indicated there were made 1,036 appointments of attorneys 
to represent patients as guardian ad litem at hearings before the Commission. 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger, do you have any questions? 

Mr. CievenGcer. I have no questions. 

Judge Laws. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. May I be 
excused? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes; most certainly, Judge Laws. 
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Mr. Euuits. Mr. Chairman, could I bring up one question while 
Judge Laws is still with us, Pesterees to a direction which you gave 
me at the time of our annual hearing? 

You recall the question about the 60 percent and 40 percent alloca- 
tion of the District of Columbia cost. 

We were directed to furnish you data on which to reconsider whether 
that figure is correct. I have gotten up all the figures we can get in 
the Administrative Office, but I am not satisfied that they are any 
good for your purpose. Our figures are solely on the basis of caseload 
by cases. There is no way to figure from that what is the total 
relative burden as between District and Federal cases. I am asking 
you, with your permission—I hate to pass the buck—to turn this 
problem over to Judge Laws and his capable assistants. 

Mr. Roonry. Judge Laws has to get back to his court. I do not 
think this is the time to bring that up. You should get in touch with 
the clerk of the District court and get the figures. If the Justice 
Department can do it, your office should be able to do it. 


SALARIES OF REFEREES 


Mr. Roonry. The next item is for salaries of bankruptcy referees. 
The request is in the amount of $52,400 additional and is contained 
at page 8 of House Document 313. 

At this point in the record we shall insert pages 1, 2, and 3 of tab 4 
of the justifications. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


Salaries of referees, United States courts, 1958 (indefinite appropriation, special 
account) 


Appropriation currently available : $1, 709, 000 
Obligations to Dee. 31, 1957 857, O80 
Expenditures to Dec. 31, 1957___- oe 838, 707 

Budget estimate next fiscal year 2, 034, 700 

Request 52, 400 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


An additional amount of $52,400 is requested for the fiscal year 1958. This 
amount is composed of the following items: 


Cost of salary increases for referees authorized by the Judicial Conference 


of the United States at the September 1957 meeting $20, 000 
Cost of salary increases for referees to be recommended to the Judicial 

Conference of the United States at the March 1958 meeting “ 19, 000 
Reduction of lapse due to continued full employment in current year__- 8, 850 
Government’s contribution to civil service retirement fund__--_- 3 4, 550 





{UNENIMAeed oo. 52, 400 


Because of the rising volume of bankruptcy cases from the original estimate of 
74,000 to 85,000 in 1958, the Judicial Conference of the United States at its 
September 1957 meeting authorized 4 new full-time referee positions, changed 3 
part-time referee positions to a full-time basis, and authorized increases in the 
salaries of a number of other part-time referees to compensate them for the 
devotion of a greater portion of their time to the work of the bankruptcy courts. 
These increases total $79,750 on an annual basis. An amount of $20,000 is 
included in this estimate to enable the courts to place these changes in effect 
April 1, 1958. 

There is also included in this estimate an amount of $19,000 to defray the cost 
of similar increases in compensation and changes in arrangements for referees to 
be recommended to the March 1958 meeting of the Judicial Conference, such 
increases also to be effective April 1, 1958. These recommendations include the 


Total amount requested 
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establishment of 2 new full-time and 2 new part-time referee positions in districts 
where the increased volume of work can no longer be handled by the present 
referees. The recommendations also include changing five part-time positions to 
a full-time basis, and salary increases for a number of part-time positions where 
the present salaries no longer adequately compensate the referees for the amount 
of time required of them. 


An amount of $8,850 is requested to meet the higher payroll costs resulting 
from the unusually low turnover in referee’s positions in 1958. The 1958 appro- 
priation estimate and allowance contained an estimated lapse in full-time 
service of $8,000 and in part-time employment of $3,770 or a total of $11,770. 
However, the savings in the appropriation due to vacancies in offices have been 
negligible because of nearly full employment during the first half of fiscal year 1958 
and present indications are that this condition will prevail throughout the year. 
It is now estimated that the lapse will not exceed $2,900 indicating the need for 
an additional $8,850 for salaries this year. 

The changes in position arrangements, salary increases, and reduction in lapses 
raises the related item of the Government’s contribution to the retirement fund 
to the extent of $4,550 and this additional amount will also be needed. 

The supplemental funds requested in this estimate should be made available 
out of the referees’ salary fund, which is composed entirely of payments by parties 
to bankruptcy litigation for the services of the bankruptcy courts. The added 
cost will be well within the receipts into the salary fund in the current fiscal year. 


SALARY INCREASES TO BE RECOMMENDED TO THE JUDICIAL 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. Rooney. It is highly interesting to note that at page 1 under 
tab 4 we find an item of $19,000 “to be recommended to the Judicial 
Conference of the United States at the March, 1958 meeting.”’ 

What about this, Mr. Covey? 

We had a request last year for $11,500 additional for salaries of 
referees, and as you recall, the committee was unanimous in the opin- 
ion that an item such as that $11,500 should be part of the regular bill 
rather than a supplemental request. 

Mr. Covey. Well, Mr. Chairman, let me say this: We are following 
that procedure this year in connection with the 1959 appropriation, 
and you probably will recall this is the item for the 3 months begin- 
ning April 1 and ending June 30 of this year for the recomme ‘ndations 
that have gone now to the District judges, and the court councils and 
which will be submitted to the Judicial Conference in March. 

This picks up the last item of this character inasmuch as we are 
including items of this character hereafter in the general appropria- 
tion. The first item, $20,000, was done last September, and this is 
the first opportunity that we have had to appear before the commit- 
tee to put these into effect. 

This is the amount needed to put it into effect on the 1st of April. 

Let me say that the second item can be reduced $6,400, which leaves 
$12,600. Those recommendations have been made and will be con- 
sidered by the Judicial Conference in March. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you want to proceed further? 

Mr. Covey. I have nothing further on that item. We are asking 
that that item be reduced $6,400 to conform precisely with the recom- 
mendations made to the Judicial Conference. That will be the last 
item of this character in these appropriations. We are proceeding 
along lines we understand this committee wants us to proceed in the 
annual appropriations. 
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ExpENSES OF REFEREES 


Mr. Roonry. What about the requested $71,000 by way of this 
supplemental contained at page 8 of the same House Document, No. 
313? 

At this point in the record we shall insert pages 1, 2, 3, and 4 under 
tab 5 of the justifications. 


(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Expenses of referees, United States courts, 1958 (indefinite appropriation, special 

account) 
Appropriation currently available_ 
Obligations to Nov. 30, 1957_ yikes ae 917, 250 
Expenditures to Nov. 30, 1957 


‘ : 755, 906 
Budget estimate next fiscal year ; ; 2, 635, 800 
Request 


71, 000 


$2, 274, 700 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


It is requested that a supplemental amount of $71,000 be authorized for the 
expenses of referees for the fiscal year 1958. This additional sum is necessary 
because of the increase in the number of bankruptcy cases in the courts, which 
it is believed will exceed by 11,000 the original estimate of 74,000 cases on which 
the original 1958 appropriation estimate was based. It now appears that approx- 
imately 85,000 bankruptey cases will be filed in the district courts in the fiscal 
year 1958. 

During the fiseal vear 1957 a total of 73,761 cases were filed as compared with 
62,086 in the preceding fiscal year. This is a numerical increase of 11,675 or 18.8 
percent. In the first 5 months of the fiscal vear 1958 a total of 34,287 cases were 
filed as compared with 28,533 cases in the corresponding period in 1957. The 
increase in this period was 5,754 cases or 20.2 percent. In the light of these 
developments it appears certain that the upward trend will continue. 

The estimate of $71,000 is composed of the following items: 


01 Personal services 


$24, 000 
02 Travel 2 5, 000 
05 Rents zd 4, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 5, 000 


09 Equipment 4 33, 000 


Total ie ee 

The estimate of $24,000 for personal services will provide for the salaries of 30 
temporary grade GS-3 clerks for the period of approximately 3 months prior to 
the close of the fiscal vear. Most of these employees will be needed to staff the 
offices of newly authorized full-time referees in bankruptey. It is contemplated 
that such positions will be changed to a permanent basis at the beginning of the 
fiscal vear 1959. Other temporary clerks will be needed in districts in which 
emergency situations have developed because of the rising volume of cases which 
can no longer be handled by present personnel. The temporary employees will 
be employed as clerk-typists to assist in the preparation of notices of creditors’ 
meetings and to assist in the closing of cases which have been fully administered 

The increasing volume of cases has caused a corresponding increase in the travel 
expense of the referees who must travel to the various places of holding court in 
their territories. It is estimated that an additional sum of $5,000 will be needed 
for this purpose in 1958. 

The recently enacted Public Law 85-275, approved September 2, 1957, amend- 
ing section 58b (2) of the Bankruptey Act (11 U. 8. C. 94b (2)), will reduce to 
some extent the number of notices the referees must send to creditors and other 
parties in interest in 1958. This amendment permits the 30-day notice of the 
last day fixed for the filing of objections to the discharge to be combined with the 
notice of the first meeting of creditors. The combining of these notices during a 
portion of the fiscal year will reduce the cost of penalty mail. Any savings from 
this source will, however, be absorbed by the increased volume of new cases. 


20957—58 24 
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A supplemental amount of $4,000 will be required for the rental of office and 
courtroom space for referees whose official headquarters have been designated in 
cities in which no space can be obtained in Federal buildings. It is estimated that 
at least three full-time referees whose positions have been authorized by the 
Judicial Conference of the United States will have to be provided with a mini- 
mum of 1,500 square feet of office and courtroom space not later than April 1, 1958. 
The supplémental estimate of $4,000 is based on the rental of the additional space 


? 


needed for the last 3 months of the fiscal year. 

An increase in the cost of office supplies which is estimated at $5,000, is due to 
the rising consumption of office supplies, file folders, docket binders, and the 
like occasioned by the higher volume of cases. 

The item of $33,000 for additional equipment is needed for newly created ref- 
erees’ offices located in rented space and in post-office buildings where such items 
must be supplied by the Bankruptcy Division. The amount of $33,000 will be 
needed to equip six full-time referees’ offices with office and courtroom furniture 
and equipment. It will be used to purchase such items as desks, chairs, tables, 
typewriters, duplicating equipment, calculators, and filing equipment. These 
items are supplied by the General Services Administration in buildings managed 
by that azency, but must be purchased by this office for rented space and for 
space in buildings managed by the Post Office Department. 

No appropriaton from the general funds of the Treasury is requested in this 
estimate. It is requested that the supplemental funds needed be made available 
out of the referees’ expense fund which is composed entirely of filing fees and 
charges paid by the parties to ban'ruptcy proceedings. The increased payments 
into the referees’ expense fund arising from the increased volume of cases will be 
sufficient to meet the added amount of this request. 


ADDITIONAL TEMPORARY CLERKS 


Mr. Rooney. Here we have a request for 30 additional temporary 
clerks plus equipment and so forth and so forth. 

Mr. Covey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What about this? 

Mr. Covey. This is to provide the clerical help that is needed for 
these additional referee positions, including the ones recommended 
for the March meeting and some nine additional clerical positions to 
take care of the increased volume between now and the end of the 
year. That isa total of 30. Twenty-one of those positions we expect 
to be assigned to the new referee positions which have been or will be 
authorized by the Judicial Conference, and they are temporary be- 
tween now and the end of the year. This estimate is for the 3-month 
period from April 1. We are anticipating, as you know, a substantial 
increase in the volume of cases. I could give you a few additional 
figures to firm up that estimate. 


INCREASED WORKLOAD 


We had an increase in December 1957 of 1,333 cases over December 
a year ago, 28.8 percent. The increase for the 6-month period ending 
December 31 was over 7,000 cases, 21.1 percent. 

The second half of the fiscal vear in a period of rising volurre is 
always greater than the first half. I say “always.” It has been 
true the last 3 years, at least, and I think that is the general pattern. 
I have figures for 1956, 1957, and the first half of 1958 which I think 
will demonstrate that. 

In the first half of fiscal vear 1956, 28,308 cases; in the second half 
of fiscal year 1956, 33,778 cases. 

In the first half of fiscal year 1957, 33, 
of fiscal year 1957, 40,247. 

In the first half of fiscal vear 1958, 40,601. 


~t 
— 
~ 


‘ases: in the second half 
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My judgment is we will have a volume of some 48,000 cases in the 
second half of this year. 

If the increase continues at the same numerical rate in the second 
half of 1958, approximately 88,000 cases will be filed in 1958. That 
compares with our estimated 85,000. If the percentage increase of 
21.1 percent continues in the second half, approximately 89,000 cases 
will be filed in 1958. 

It is to provide the help, facilities, courtroom equipment, and so 
forth, for these referees that this $71,000 additional is requested. 


EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Roonry. The largest item of the 5 included in this amount of 
$71,000 is equipment in the amount of $33,000. 
Mr. Covey. Yes, sir. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF BANKRUPTCIES 


Mr. Roonry. From that it would appear you do not expect bank- 
ruptcies to go down again in the future? 

Mr. Covny. Not in the last 6 months of this year. 

Mr. Roonry. If you can only project your estimate into the next 
6 months, perhaps we should not buy $33,000 of furniture. 

Mr. Covny. ‘the estimate for next year is 95,000 cases, and I feel 
I am very conservative in both of these estimates. 

Just let me give you a couple of figures for the month of January. 

The referee at Roanoke, Va., on January 29, said he had received 
54 cases in January and had 2 filing days to go, compared to 31 a 
ve ar ago. 

We talked by telephone to the referee in Louisville, and he said he 
had received 140 cases during January, on the 29th of January, com- 
pared to 97 a year ago. 

We had a letter from the referee at Freeport, Ill., saving he had 
received, on January 29, 75 cases in January compared to 29 cases a 
year ago. 

That is the kind of reports we are getting, and it is to take care of 
that increase that this supplemental request is made. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have any questions, Mr. Clevenger? 

Mr. CLeEvENGER. No; I think not. 

Mr. Rooney. That concludes the hearing with regard to the 
Judiciary. 


Monpbay, FesBrvary 3, 1958. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


WITNESS 


WILLIAM O. HALL, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR BUDGET 
AND FINANCE 


Mr. Rooney. The committee will please come to order. 

The document to which I referred a while ago, to wit, House Docu- 
ment No. 313, contains a request for an additional amount for selaries 
and expenses of $447,000 in the category ‘Administration of foreign 
2 ffeirs.”’ 
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JUSTIFICATION OF REQUEST 
We shall at this point in the record insert page 1 as well as pages 
8 through 14 of the justifications. 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Salaries and expenses, State 


Appropriation to date $98, 088, 500 
Obligation to Noy. 30, 1957 $42, 717, 836 
Expenditures to Nov. 30, 1957 $32, 289, 061 
Budget estimate, next fiscal year $105, 000, 000 
Request (for 3 months from Apr. 1, 1958) ; $447, 000 
Employment: 

Average number of current appropriation 12, 784 

Number involved this estimate 165 

Actual employment Nov. 30, 1957- 12, 660 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Implementation of Immigration and Nationality Act amendments (Public 
Law 85-316) which provide for the issuance of approximately 80,000 addiitonal 
visas to certain categories of aliens and their families. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 1958 


The Immigration Act of 1957 amends in various respects the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. Provisions of this new law provide for the issuance of approxi- 
mately 80,000 visas estimated as follows: (1) 38,000 in the first 3 preference 
categories to aliens who are now separated from their families in the United 
States; (2) 18,656 resulting from unused numbers under the Refugee Relief Act 
to expellees and refugees from [ron Curtain countries; (3) 16,000 under the regular 
quotas resulting from cancellations of mortgages placed on quotas during the 
operation of the Displaced Persons Act; (4) 4,000 to orphans; and (5) 4,000 under 
the remaining sections of the act. These remaining sections cover wives and 
children of certain alien specialists now in the United States whose status is 
authorized to be adjusted, and others previously excluded, including illegitimate 
children, certain relatives involved in moral turpitude, certain relatives afflicted 
with tuberculosis, and some relatives who misrepresented their identity or birth- 
place in applying for visas for fear of being returned behind the Iron Curtain 
during the period December 22, 1945, to November 1, 1954. 

It is estimated that approximately 29,000 visas of the total of 80,000 visas 
provided under the act will be issued in fiscal year 1958. The following table 
reflects the total basic issuance assumptions used in preparing the estimate: 


Restored quotas, sec. 10- , DF tae Se : 15, 600 
Converted to nonquota, sec. 122.5 255 el eee: : F 38, 100 
Refugee-escapee, sec. 15 : ee 18, 656 
All other sections_ - - 7, 644 

Total program _ -_ - , Ace a ree a 80, 000 


As the largest number of aliens benefiting under the act are relatives who have 
already applied for entry, immediate demands have been made on the consulates 
to process visas. In addition to this workload the posts are also called upon to 
handle concurrently without delay thousands of nonpreference applications under 
the regular quota as a direct result of clearing away the first-, second-, and third- 
preference cases and others authorized by this act. The situation is particularly 
acute in Italy, where there are over 23,000 relative petitions awaiting action. 
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The majority of the overseas posts have already furnished information on the 
approximate amount of work to be done. Based on this information and current 
experience factors, estimated staffing requirements have been developed by area. 
Of course, issuance rates vary by geographic area because of the language, educa- 
tion, and racial differences of applicants involved. Also, in some instances, it 
has been difficult to determine where the workload will fall. This is particularly 
true of the refugee-escapee provision (sec. 15), where applicants must be sereened 
according to certain security standards and must be selected according to hard- 
ship, persecution, and welfare of the United States. In view of this and other 
unknown factors in the operating plan, some adjustments may be required at a 
later date. 

The following tables summarize the number of positions, man-years, and net 
final requirements for domestic and overseas operations by organizational unit 
and title; other tables reflect the estimated visa issuance by area and personnel 
by category. 


Summary of positions, man-years, and obligations 


Estimate, 1958 


| | 
Department Positions Man-years | 
_| Amount 
{American} Local |American! Local 
State 
Domestic 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs 18 7.5 $54, 260 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Operations 4 1.3 ‘ 37, 470 
Subtotal, domestic 22 8.8 ; ‘ 91, 730 
Foreign Service 
Bureau of European Affairs 22 77 10.0 37.2 215, 820 
Bureau of Near East, South Asian Affairs 4 23 3.0 10.0 37, 915 
Bureau of Far East Affairs 5 12 1.9 4.9 29, 875 
Office of Personne! asian 70, 200 
Office of Special Services ‘ 1, 460 
Subtotal, Foreign Service -__- = 31 112 14.9 52.1 355, 270 
Total, State. ___. 53 112 23.7 52.1 | 447,000 
Visa issuance and planned staffing (overseas) fiscal year 1958 
Europe Near East Far East Total 
Visa issuance volume : 23, 600 2,950 | 2, 145 28, 695 
Consular staff 
American officers 10 2 4 16 
American clerks ; : ee atin chiapas epi ot tech eed tail i 
Program locals ~ : 41 16 10 67 
Total . 7 Sa . d P 51 18 14 83 
Investigative staff 
American officers. ; 12 2 1 15 
American clerks si see Naelgiecsibsencdhaita led ete Scans aie waste anal accnibaea 
Program locals a 36 7 2 45 
Total a aa shes mss salt andliabiti 48 9 3 60 
Total State program staff 
Americans ; 22 $ 5 | 31 
Locals : ma 77 23 12 | 1b2 


Total . 99 27 17 143 














Total, American personnel 
Deduct lapse. 
Add: 

Terminal leave. 
Differentials ___ 
Pay in excess 


Total, local employees 
Deduct lapse. 
Add 
Terminal leave- 
Differentials 
Pay in excess 


Total 


Allow ances: 
Foreign Service Americans 
Marine Guards 


Total 
Total, personal services 


Operating expenses: 
Administrative travel 
Building operating expenses 
Communications 
Automotive operating expenses 
Contractual and miscellaneous 
Supplies and equipment 


Subtotal 
Total 


A. DOM 


Permanent positions. 


Less lapse 
Terminal leave 


Net lapse 


Regular pay above 52-week bass 
Net permanent positions 
Miscella 


Overtime and holiday pay 
Night work differential 


eous salaries 





Total miscellaneous salaries 
01 Personal services. 
 Pravel.cut.. 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 
Services performed by other : 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment_._-_-- 
11 Contributions to retirement fund 


Total, nonsalary obligations 
Total, domestic 
B. FOR 
Total, American personnel 
Deduct lapse 
Add 
Terminal leave 
Differentials. 
Pay in excess 
Total._- 
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Summary of requirements 


ESTIC SERVICE 


agencies 


EIGN SERVICE 





Estimate, 1958 


| Number 


53.0 
29. 3 


w 
to 


31.0 
16.1 


~O |} 


| Amount 


$287, 760 
163, 599 


8, 012 
1, 105 


| 133, 278 
203, 740 
108, 719 
, 500 


781 


302 
24, 105 


. 105 


59, 685 


, 934 
, 937 
9, 844 
675 
, 615 
, 310 


7,315 


, 000 


106, 290 


, 800 


, 034 
} 13 
846 
63 

10, 229 
89 
4,479 
970 
15, 400 
2, 807 


44, 930 
91, 730 


181, 470 
| 100, 445 
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Summary of requirements—Continued 





Estimate, 1958 
| i 














| Number| Amount 
— eee 
B. FOREIGN SERVICE—continued 
FO Sera k eicitciccncenineanccsnsndsnissenebehigtintasatmaaasta 112.0 $203, 740 
RS CIOs cicikcdaccdcninntequmappppertidibagsaebeheanenaale 59. 9 108, 719 
Add: 
I EIU 5 ia sdicicnin wapaeodcacdadsiiiemainmataaaadaasuniadl BO nt ET, dha taller 
LEE .cniviacunbccnqtendangbenbppbietintiiigndiadtaaans cata cme ieaienale 6, 500 
POP Wh Ca ncn ccnnninienisenticenhhintnastbhybaabdeidinededsiees 1 incite | 781 
ON is ish Socks bien seleenidlds Rn dlitidesteh ed Meakin De bbaaleadl | 5a. | 102, 302 
Allowances: 
a Oe ge, a re es eee abibiline ERE 24, 105 
PERTERS GONGE nods acnctesccndspeewncibscctasedtéesydesetbebbeinkiunsetveltelstnd eee 
| nnieisideahihindh haledadcegeaniineianl 
TE eatcea ahaa uct hiaeieeabinine buaseene bale Bie dn ea cameo eae Ct eulkbed } 24, 105 
"OCR, DOTOOME BUN CINCO sini cs ki iid seb Sed daa Sates ied eS 
Operating expenses: 
SECURES TENGE 4 5. bonnes cs casncccadranamedesnendidasessnusubswmebabuatisanaaad | 75, 900 
SO, BOBTEEIIE CRI 6 oon ace occ i chccanaccuntensseutesacibdaaene Es | 15, 861 
Se ea a ee ee ee ee a clathesel 8, 998 
DEREEIITS SI GI, 08. oc cnicnnddneenbinnntdsdinneinddntacaenudnnaesee | 2, 675 
CORERRETIER GING SERISRIUE ss nn ncn covtnsmemigtincaudsuitisiiiiawndenddemmatiiaie sa 3, O11 
SPEND MG GOR a inns Skink fakin dg dubcc den cdddeidexubiadbotboutcabantndeae } 35, 940 
tee 
PRIOR < iis docntacdihéntsusdvdatubtsbadddadendadednas uaa | 142, 385 
Ph Wel B aida nacmmdaionlpacistnnn kaeetiiemmgaianindbddnandidainmaaataige leeks eda ae 355, 270 


IMPLEMENTATION OF PUBLIC LAW 85-316 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Hall, do you have a general statement in regard 
to this supplemental request? 

Mr. Hauu. Mr. Chairman, you have already stated the amount 
requested, and the justification material inserted in the record states 
the purpose and need for the supplemental funds, and summarizes the 
law that is to be implemented. 

I might supplement that by saying the Immigration and Nationality 
Act amendment, Public Law 85-316, became effective September 11, 
1957, and there was not an opportunity in the last session of Congress 
to bring this to the attention of the committee and request supple- 
mental funds for the administration of the act. So this is the first 
opportunity we have had to present this request. 

There is a request for this purpose for the fiscal vear 1959 in the 
regular Department of State request. The committee has seen the 
program plan for 1959, which is a projection of the 1958 program re- 
quested in this supplemental estimate. 

Mr. McCollum is here with me and will be glad to answer any 
questions on the program which are not included in the justification 
material submitted. 

Mr. Rooney. As shown on page 8 of the justifications, which page 
has already been inserted in the record, this is to implement Public 
Law 316 of the present Congress which became effective September 11, 
1957. 


Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir. 


NUMBER AND COST OF ADDITIONAL VISAS TO BE ISSUED 


Mr. Roonry. Under the provisions of this law approximately 
80,000 additional visas are to be provided aliens and their families? 
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Mr. Hat. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What will the total cost of this program be? 

Mr. Hau. In addition to the amount shown in this item of 
$447,000, it is contemplated there will be expenditures of $644,717 in 
1959, or a total of $1,091,717. That is our present plan, and unless 
something unforeseen develops that should represent the total cost of 
the program. 

Mr. Rooney. It will amount to $1,091,717? 

Mr. Hat. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. How many visas will be issued in fiscal vear 1958 
under this program; that is, in the year ending this coming June 30? 

Mr. Hatt. It is estimated 29,000 visas will be issued in fiscal year 
1958. 

Mr. Roonry. How many in fiscal year 1959? 

Mr. Hatt. Fifty-one thousand, Mr. Chairman, is the estimated 
number. Mr. McCollum points out some of those may go into fiscal 
1960 in terms of actual issuance. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS 


Mr. Roonry. How many additional positions are included in this 
supplemental request? 

Mr. Hatt. The total additional positions requested are 53 Ameri- 
cans and 112 locals, of which 22 are for departmental positions and 
the balance are for the Foreign Service. 

Mr. Rooney. Are these temporary positions? 

Mr. Hatu. The plan would be that the locals appointed abroad 
would be appointed for the duration of the program with the provision 
that they may be terminated on 30 days’ notice. The American 
positions would probably be staffed from Foreign Service officers with 
the exception of investigators, who would be appointed for the dura- 
tion of the program. 

The Foreign Service officers appointed would be appointed as regu- 
lars in the Foreign Service, and it is anticipated at the conclusion of 
the program they would be absorbed in the Foreign Service Corps and 
ee result in lessened recruitment for the Foreign Service in that 

ar’. 

Mr. Rooney. In your estimation how many will that add to your 
program? 

Mr. Hau. This estimate contemplates their employment in late 
February or early March. 

There are several factors involved in the calculation of the lapse 
rate in this employment. In the first place, it does ancitipate em- 
ployment in February-March. We have already undertaken to 
locate: and investigate the local employees in the field. Similarly, 
we have people on the appointment rolls of the Foreign Service who 
can immediately be put on, so that there will be no delay in recruit- 
ment. : 

In order to meet a situation in Italy, where the large numbers of 
people applying became difficult for our consuls to handle, we have 
used certain funds set aside for equipment and supplies to hire some 
locals. We would hope if this estimate is approved, from the date 
of the approval of the estimate by the Congress, to put these people 
on these funds and immediately start charging their salaries against 
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this. These factors go into the calculation of a very low lapse rate, 
Mr. Chairman. 
RELEASE OF FUNDS IN RESERVE 


Mr. Roonsy. Have any of the regular “Salaries and expenses” 
funds of State been placed in reserve? 

Mr. Hau. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. None of them? 

Mr. Hau. No, sir. We had a small reserve in the first quarter of 
this vear, but that was released by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Rooney. What was that reserve? 

Mr. Hauu. As [ recall, $311,112, which was released shortly after 
the end of the first quarter. There was initially some discussion 
about the funding rate for certain programs and it was placed in 
reserve. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


WITNESSES 


FRANCIS O. WILCOX, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATION AFFAIRS 


WILLIAM O. HALL, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR BUDGET 
AND FINANCE 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


\Ir. Rooney. The next item, also for the State Department, is 
entitled ‘International Organizations and Conferences, Contributions 
to International Organizations,” and is a request for an additional 
amount of $9,794,000. 

This supplemental request is to be found at page 21 of House 
Document No. 313. 


JUSTIFICATION OF REQUEST 

We shall insert at this point in the record pages 1 and 6 of the 
justifications. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Contributions to international organizations, State, 1958 


Appropriation to date ; 7 Renee eee ...-. $35, 899, 243 
Obligation to Dee. 31, 1957 ; is a JJmewwoeul Bae 
Expenditures to Dec. 31, 1957__- ‘s Size pita Pk 32, 173, 527 
Budget estimate next fiscal year si i Sie le mae flies = apo aoe op A OR re 
tequest wax... tere 


Employment Z None 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 


The amount requested of $9,794,000 consists of an additional contribution to the 
United Nations toward financing the costs of the United Nations Emergency 
Force (UNEF). 

Unirep Nations, N. Y. 
REASON FOR SUPPLEMENTAL 
The 12th Session of the General Assembly of the United Nations voted to 


continue the United Nations Emergency Force (UNEF) for service in the Middle 
East and authorized the Secretary General to enter into commitments after 
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December 31, 1957, up to an amount of $25 million. This will provide for 
maintenance of the force until the 13th General Assembly, in the fall of 1958, 
san give further consideration to the situation in the Middle East. The 
Assembly also took action to increase its appropriation for 1957 to an amount 
of $30 million. It provided that the 1958 requirements should be apportioned 
among the member states in accordance with the 1958 scale of assessments. In 
addition, the balance of 1957 requirements amounting to $5 million (after the 
initial assessment of $10 million and deductions of pledges of special assistance) 
is to be apportioned among the member states in accordance with the 1957 
scale of assessments. 

These resolutions were approved subsequent to the enactment into law of the 
fiscal year 1958 Appropriation Act which contained an amount of $16,361,047 
to meet the United States share of the regular budget of the organization for 
the calendar year 1957. 

COMPUTATION OF ESTIMATE 

The United States share of the $25 million assessment for 1958 at 32.51 percent 
amounts to $8,127,500 and of the $5 million balance for 1957 at 33.33 percent 
amounts to $1,666,500 or a total of $9,794,000. 


STATUTORY AUTHORIZATION 


Public Law 264, 79th Congress, approved December 20, 1945, as amended by 
Public Law 341, 8ist Congress, approved October 10, 1949 (22 U. S. C. 287, 
287 a-f). Charter of the United Nations ratified by the United States August 8, 
1945 (T. S. 993). 

Mr. Roonry. Those two pages, 1 and 6, comprise all the justifica- 
tions presented for this amount of $9,794,000. 

Very well, Mr. Wilcox; please proceed. 


REVISION IN CONTRIBUTIONS ESTIMATE 


Mr. Hatz. Mr. Chairman, subsequent to the President’s transmis- 
sion to the Congress of the request for additional funds for a contri- 
bution to the United Nations Emergency Force (UNEF), the Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations advised the Department of a 
change in the assessment level. The fiscal year 1958 supplemental 
request as submitted reported $9,794,000 as required to meet the 
United States assessment. In fact, only $9,690,563 is needed, a 
reduction of $103,437. The higher figure did not take account of the 
receipt of payments outside the 1957 scale of assessments from six 
new members of the United Nations. Their share of the 1957 UNEF 
support amounting to $339,331 should have been credited as mis- 
cellaneous income to reduce the total assessment level for all other 
members. Instead of applying the United States percentage share 
(33.33 percent) against a $5 million assessment for remaining 1957 
costs, the 33.33 percent should have been applied against only 
$4,689,657. The estimate therefore can be reduced to $9,690,563. 

Mr. Rooney. That is quite a small reduction; is it not? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Witcox. I appreciate very much the opportunity to come 
before the committee and explain the request which the Department 
is making for a supplemental appropriation for the United Nations 
Emergency Force. 

Additional fiscal year 1958 funds in the amount of $9,690,563, 
under the appropriation heading ‘Contributions to international 
organizations,’ are requested to meet United States assessments 
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under the budget of the United Nations Emergency Force (UNEF) 
as approved at the 12th Session of the General Assembly. 

I have here a prepared statement which outlines the nature of the 
Force itself and then addresses itself to the contribution which has 
been requested, indicating the amount and purpose of the request. 
With your permission I would like to insert this prepared statement 


in the record and then I can touch upon some of the main points in 
my oral presentation. 


Mr. Rooney. Let us look at it and maybe we should insert it in 
the record. 

Mr. Wiucox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You are talking about this two-page statement? 

Mr. Wixcox. Yes, sir. I shall be glad to read it if you wish. 

Mr. Roonry. No. Go ahead. 

(The prepared statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
AFFAIRS 


Additional fiscal year 1958 funds in the amount of $9,690,563, under the 
appropriation heading ‘‘Contributions to international organizations,’’ are re- 
quested to meet United States assessments under the budget of the United 
Nations Emergency Force (UNEF) as approved at the 12th Session of the 
General Assembly. 

The UNEF was established by the General Assembly on November 5, 1956, 
following a request to the Secretary General, Dag Hammarskjold, to submit a 
plan for an emergency international force ‘“‘to secure and supervise the cessation 
of hostilities on Egyptian territory.”’ 

The creation of the Force represents one of the outstanding achievements of 
the United Nations, and has demonstrated that Organization’s growing capacity 
for effective action. 

The efforts of many persons and many nations have been responsible for the 
success of UNEF. High on the list are the Secretary General and his able staff, 
whose drive and administrative talents translated a resolution of the General 
Assembly into a force in being on the spot in a matter of only 8 days. Then, 
of course, there are the 10 countries representing smaller nations from every 
region of the world, which furnished units of their own armed services to make 
up the 6,000-man force. 

For its part, the United States has been a strong supporter of UNEF. Not 
only did it join other nations in helping provide transportation facilities without 
cost for the movement of UNEF troops to the Near East, but with other more 
economically prosperous U. N. members it offers special assistance in the form of 
voluntary contributions to help finance the cost of the UNEF operation. In 
fact, the only real source of opposition to the idea of UNEF stems from the Soviet- 
bloe countries, which maintain that the cost of UNEF should be paid by the 
United Kingdom, France, and Israel. 

UNEF costs are estimated at $30 million annually for 1957 and 1958. They 
cover such items as troop allowances, subsistence, furnishing and maintenance of 
equipment, and communications. The Secretary General has thus far been author- 
ized to incur expenditures up to $55 million (until about November 1958) by a 
resolution passed by the General Assembly on November 22, 1957. To meet the 
costs, the General Assembly, by the same resolution, assessed itself the full 
amount, less any sums to come from voluntary contributions pledged up to 
December 31, 1957. Such action was unprecedented in the history of the United 
Nations, for it was the first time that the General Assembly fully faced the 
financial consequences of a special, emergency decision, even though this meant 
an increase in the U. N. operating budget of over 50 percent. 

Of the total authorized UNEF budget of $55 million for 1957 and 1958, the 
United States has paid about $13 million in the form of voluntary contributions 
and is assessed about $13 million in accordance with the regular contributions 
scale, making a total of about $26 million, or approximately 47 percent of the 
total expenditures authorized for the Force. The benefit derived, both to the 
free world in general and to the United States in particular, is great. Thanks 
to the initiative taken by the United Nations, a tense situation is being kept under 
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control with a relatively small number of troops, thus avoiding the recurrence of 
hostilities on a wider scale. 

Mr. Wixtcox. I commented in my presentation on Thursday before 
this committee upon the value of the United Nations Emergency 
Force. It was, as you know, injected in the area between the Egyp- 
tian and the Israeli forces and the Egyptian and British and French 
forces a year ago when the situation was critical in the Middle East, 
and resulted in much progress toward stabilizing that area. It 
resulted first in the withdrawal of the forces and then in a stabilization 
that has made for more peaceful relations in the area. 

This matter was brought before the General Assembly last fall, and 
the Assembly authorized the Secretary General to incur expenditures 
up to $55 million for a 2-year period ending about November 1958. 
This would meet the costs of the last year, which ran about $30 
million, and the cost of the current calendar year of about $25 million. 

Of the total authorized budget of $55 million for 1957 and 1958, 
the United States has paid about $13 million in the form of voluntary 
contributions, and is assessed about $13 million in accordance with 
the regular contributions scale, making a total of about $26 million. 

This runs, Mr. Chairman, about 47 percent of the total expendi- 
tures authorized for the force. 1 think the benefit which we derive 
from the existence of this force in the Middle East is exceedingly great 
and cannot be measured in terms of dollars and cents. 


PRESENT LOCATION OF UNITED NATIONS EMERGENCY FORCE 


| have brought with me a rather large map of the area in the event 
the committee would be interested in seeing where the troops are 
stationed. 

Mr. Rooney. We certainly would. We will listen to anything 
that you have to present and look at anything you wish us to look at 
in your journey to justify picking up the tab for 47 percent of this. 

Mr. Wiicox. I can show you very briefly on this map where these 
forces are located and what troops make up the force. 

The forces, Mr. Chairman, are located in two areas. ‘The first 
area is along the Gaza strip, a strip of about 36 miles running along 
the coastal portion of the area to which | am pointing. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wixicox. As you will see, Mr. Chairman, the greater portion 
of the troops are located along this border. Colombians, Brazilians, 
Swedes, Indians, and Danes are all st: ationed in this area [indicating]. 

Mr. Rooney. Just a minute. Are there troops in Israel? 

Mr. Wiicox. No, verre ure no troops in Israel. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is Tel Aviv on that map? 

Mr. Witcox. Here is Jerusalem. I[t should be about right here 

The second area where the troops are stationed is along the stra its 
leading to the Gulf of Aqabe. The Finnish troops which have been 
stationed there have been withdrawn and are being replaced by certain 
Swedish contingents. 

That means in these 2 areas there are the armed forces of these 8 


countries totaling between 5,200 and 5,600. There are some replace- 
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ments being sent in. The program is to rotate them every 6 months. 
Two nations have withdrawn their forces, Indonesia and Finland, but 
they are being replaced by other forces in the area. 

You will see there is a patrol that is being constantly carried on 
from the Gaza strip area down along the borderline to the Gulf of 
Aqaba area and down to the straits area. Yugoslav and Canadian 
troops patrol this area. 

As a result of this activity in both these areas, there have been very 
few disturbances. Since last July the record shows there have been 
almost no disturbances, indeed none of any serious nature. This, I 
think, is a major achievement in view of the fact that a vear ago when 
the troops were placed there it was felt that many difficulties would 
arise. So we are very pleased to report that those forces have indeed 
brought a considerable amount of stability in the area and have bet- 
tered relations between Egypt and Israel to a considerable extent. 
And I am happy to report that both the Israeli Government and the 
Egyptian Government are relatively pleased with the situation, have 
expressed satisfaction, and no one has suggested that the troops be 
withdrawn. 

Mr. Rooney. What are the troops doing way over there at El 
Arish? 

Mr. Witcox. There are no troops now west of this line here, going 
from El Arish along the Mediterranean down to the Gulf of Aqaba. 
There are no U. N. forces there. These are merely stations that can 
be used in ease these roads are traversed. But the troops are all sta- 
tioned to the east of this line going from El Arish down to the Gulf of 
Aqaba, and most of them are stationed in this Gaza strip area, which 
is somewhat more sensitive. But the patrol along the straits has 
made safe passage into the Gulf of Aqaba possible. Otherwise diffi- 
culties might arise if vessels attempted to travel between the Saudi 
Arabian coastline here and the Egyptian coast here. 

Mr. Rooney. Are ships continuing to go into Elath? 

Mr. Wiicox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have any particulars as to the number and 
frequency? 

Mr. Witcox. No, but it is encouraging that there is very little 
publicity on that now. At first there was considerable publicity, but 
now I think it is an established fact and everybody takes it more or 
less for granted. The presence of these Swedish, and prior to that 


Finnish, troops has had a great deal to do with maintaining stability 
in the area. 


FINANCING THE UNITED NATIONS EMERGENCY FORCE 


I have a brief outline of the expenditures that have been authorized 
for the 2-vear period, and with your permission I would like to have 
that inserted in the record. 

Mr. Rooney. I think we should insert this statement entitled 
“United Nations Emergency Force (UNEF) Financing” at this point 
in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 
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Unirep Nations EMERGENCY Force (UNEF) 
FINANCING 


Of $55 million authorized for UNEF for the period from its inception on No- 
vember 6, 1956, until further decisions are taken in the fall of 1958, 


Million 

73 percent has been assessed against all U. N. members (approx.)_----- $40 
27 percent has been obtained through voluntary offers of special assistance ! 

(approx. ) . cand aca ated mods «eebaebae see ee ee , 15 

ae. Ss , : goers eee jee, eae 55 


The United States is contributing: 


Toward the approximately $40 million in total assessments (or 32.54 
percent) sa aad - $13, 023, 563 
In special assistance ; <n eoaht eae ne : ; 12, 920, 850 


i bad ode 25, 944, 413 


! From United States, United Kingdom, France, Australia, Pakistan, Greece, New Zealand, Dominican 
Republic, Netherlands, Mexico, Burma, Ceylon, Liberia, Austria. This is in addition to many forms of 
assist: _ given by member governments in the formation of UNEF and its operation at no charge to 
the U 


47.17 percent of the total ; ix 


VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS BY UNITED STATES 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the voluntary contributions of $15 
million, the United States contributed almost $13 million? 
Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir; we contributed $12,920,850 of that total. 


STATUS OF ASSESSMENT PAYMENTS OF U. N. MEMBERS 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the $40 million by way of assessment 
against all U. N. members, do you have the particulars showing 
what countries have paid and what countries have not paid? 

Mr. Witcox. | am told that only $10 million of this amount has 
been billed by the U. N. up to this point. The balance is now being 
billed. A great deal of the funds are for this present calendar year 
running up to November 1958, so they will not be paid in until some- 
time during this present calendar year. 

Mr. Rooney. What do I have in my hand? Does this apply to 
the $40 million assessed against all U. N. members, or the $15 million 
obtained through voluntary contributions? 

Mr. Witcox. That is the initial $10 million assessment of the $40 
million, I think you have. 

Mr. Rooney. This applies to $10 million of the $40 million assessed 
against all U. N. nations? 

Mr. Witcox. That is correct. I have the scale of assessments for 
calendar year 1958. 

Mr. Rooney. May I see it, please. 

Mr. Witcox. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. According to this sheet dated January 15, 1958, 
which concerns the first $10 million of the assessments against all 
United Nations members, it would appear that as of the date thereof, 
we, the United States of America, are the principal payor. That is 
so; is it not? 

Mr. Witcox. We have paid $3.3 million, Mr. Chairman, out of a 
total received of $6.184 million. The other countries have paid 
about $3,816,000. 
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Mr. Rooney. According to this, the amount of $3,816,000 is in 
uncollected contributions? 

Mr. Witcox. The amount received, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rooney. The amount received of the $10 million is $6.1 
million. The amount uncollected is $3,816,000, making a total of 
$10 million? 

Mr. Wiicox. That is correct. We paid $3.3 million out of this 
total of $6,184,000. That leaves a total of sbiont $2,850,000, or 
thereabouts, which other countries have paid, as I figure it. As time 
goes by, additional payments will be made to this account by other 
countries. 

Mr. Rooney. I notice that on this sheet dated January 15, 1958, 
which concerns the first $10 million by way of assessment, the United 
Kingdom is not on the list for an uncollected contribution. 

What did they pay? 

Mr. Wiicox. Their initial assessment was $781,000. Their second 
assessment was 

Mr. Rooney. As to the $10 million, what is their share of that? 

Mr. Wiicox. $781,000. 

Mr. Rooney. France? 

Mr. Wiicox. $570,000. 

Mr. Rooney. With regard to that first $10 million calendar year 
1957, does it correctly appear that as of January 15, 1958, the Soviet 
Union had not as yet paid its assessment part of that $10 million: 
to wit, $1,396,000? 

Mr. Witcox. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. The same applies to the others? When I say “the 
same’’ I mean all of the satellite countries likewise failed to pay their 
share? 

Mr. Witcox. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. I have a two-page statement in my hand which you 

) kindly handed me and which indicates that with regard to this 
ae installment, assessment of $25 million, this is in calendar year 
1958, the United States share is 32.51 percent or $8,127,500. 

When is that money due? 

Mr. Witcox. We have received the bill and it is due and payable 
now, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. When you say “now” what do you mean? 

What is your limit? 

Mr. Wiicox. During the present calendar year. 

Mr. Hau. By the end of the calendar year, before it becomes in 
arrears, as of January 1, 1959. 

\M[Ir. Witcox. Yes. Actually, Mr. Chairman, this amount is cal- 
culated as the amount necessary to run the Emergency Force until the 
Assembly ta‘es further action, probably sometime in November. 

Mr. Roonry. When you say “this amount,” you mean this $25 
million, plus the $10 million, plus $5 million more, plus the voluntary 
contributions? 

Mr. Wiucox. Yes, sir; making a total of $55 million for the 2-year 
period ending sometime in November, when the Assembly meets again 
to consider the matter. 
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SCHEDULE OF ASSESSMENTS AND BREAKDOWN OF VOLUNTARY 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Rooney. As to this voluntary contribution of $15 million, 
toward which we paid practically $13 million, do you have a statement 
showing the apportionment of contributions to that $15 million fund? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Incidentally, these papers should be inserted at this 
point in the record. 

(The papers referred to follows:) 


Unirep Nations EMERGENCY ForRCE—FINANCING, 1957-58 


As a result of Resolution 1151 (November 22, 1957) of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, assessments totaling $40,028,988 have been issued against 
all members for the financing of UNEF. This assessment total is analyzed in 
the following 2 tables, the first showing the 2 assessments of calendar year 1957 
costs, and the second, the assessment of calendar year 1958 costs. 


Unirep Nations EMERGENCY ForcE 
Scale of assessment, calendar year 1957 
Country Assessment Initial 2d Total 
assessment assessment assessment 


Percent 





Afghanistan 0. 06 $6, 000 $2, 814 38, 814 
Albania 04 4, 000 1, 876 5, 876 
Argentina 1.17 117, 000 54, 869 171, 869 
Australia 1. 65 165, 000 77, 379 242, 379 
Austria 36 36, 000 16, 883 52, 883 
Belgium 5 ; La 4 127, 000 59, 559 | 186, 559 
Bolivia 05 | 5, 000 2, 345 7, 345 
Brazil ik ile 109 | 109, 000 51, 117 | 160, 117 
Bulgaria... oun 14 14, 000 6, 565 | 20, 565 
Burma 10 10, 000 4, 690 | 14, 690 
Byelorussian 8. 8. R is | 48 | 48, 000 22, 510 70, 510 
Cambodia___. a 04 4, 000 1, 876 5, 876 
Canada__. a 3.15 315, 000 | 147, 724 | 462, 724 
Ceylon__- ll 11, 000 | 5, 159 16, 159 
Chile , 30 30, 000 | 14, 069 | 44, 069 
China | 5.14 | 514, 000 241, 048 755, 048 
Colombia _ 37, 000 17, 352 | 54, 352 
Costa Rica : 04 «CO 4, 000 1, 876 | 5, 876 
Cuba 27 | 27, 000 | 12, 662 39, 662 
Czechoslovakia_.__- S4 84, 000 39, 393 | 123, 393 
Denmark Kf 66, 000 30, 952 96, 952 
Dominican Republic . 05 5, 000 2, 345 | 7, 345 
Ecuador . 05 5, 000 2, 345 7, 345 
Egypt | 36 36, 000 16, 883 | 52, 883 
E] Salvador 06 6, 000 2,814 8, 814 
Ethiopia_ -1l 11, 000 5, 159 | 16, 159 
Finland 37 37, 000 17, 352 | 54, 352 
France 5. 70 570, 000 267, 310 837, 310 
Greece _ _- : : 20 20, 000 9, 379 | 29, 379 
Guatemala 07 7, 000 3, 283 | 10, 283 


Haiti ; . 04 4, 000 1, 876 | 5, 876 





Country 


Honduras 
Hungary 
Iceland 


Scale of assessment, 


India = 
Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy. 

Jordan 

Laos- -- 
Lebanon 
Liberia 
Libya_. i 
Luxembourg - -. 
Mexico. 
Nepal. 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Pakistan 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru. 
Philippines - - 
Poland 
Portugal - . 
Rumania 
Saudi Arabia 
Spain-. 
Sweden. 

Syria 
Thailand 
Turkey - 
Ukranian 8. 8. R-- 
Union of South Africa 
U.8.8.R 
United Kingdom 
United States_- 
Uruguay-- 
Venezuela_.- 
Yemen 
Yugoslavia 


Total 


New members 
Japan 
Morocco 
Sudan 
Tunisia 
Ghana ! 
Malaya ? 


Total 


1 One-third of 0.07 
2 One-sixth of 0.22. 


20057—5S8——25 


calendar year 1957—-Continued 
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Assessment Initial 2d Total 
assessment assessment assessment 
Percent 
14 | $4, 000 | $1, 876 | $5, 876 
. 46 46, 000 | 21, 572 | 67, 572 
. 04 4, 000 | 1, 876 5, 876 
| 297, 000 139, 283 436, 283 
. 51 51, 000 23, 917 74, 917 
he 27, 000 | 12, 662 39, 662 
.12 12, 000 5, 627 17, 627 
ae 19, 000 8, 910 27, 910 
16 | 16, 000 | 7, 503 | 23, 503 
2.08 | 208, 000 97, 545 | 305, 545 
. 04 4, 000 | 1, 876 | 5, 876 
. 04 4,000 | 1, 876 | 5, 876 
05 5, 000 2, 345 | 7, 345 
. 04 4, 000 1, 876 | 5, 876 
. 04 4, 000 1, 876 5, 876 
. 06 6, 000 | 2, 814 8, 814 
.70 70, 000 | 32, 828 102, 828 
. 04 4, 000 | 1, 876 5, 876 
1.15 115, 000 | 53, 931 168, 931 
. 43 43, 000 20, 165 63, 165 
. 04 4, 000 1, 876 5, 876 
49 49, 000 22, 979 | 71, 979 
. 55 55, 000 25, 793 80, 793 
05 | 5, 000 2, 345 7, 345 
. 04 | 4, 000 1, 876 5, 876 
.15 15, 000 7, 034 | 22, 034 
41 41, 000 19, 227 60, 227 
. 56 156, 000 73, 159 | 229, 159 
1. 25 25, 000 11, 724 | 36, 724 
.50 50, 000 23, 448 73, 448 
. 07 7, 000 3, 283 | 10, 283 
1.14 114, 000 | 53, 462 | 167, 462 
1. 46 146, 000 68, 469 | 214, 469 
.o | 8, 000 3, 752 11, 752 
.16 16, 000 7, 503 23, 503 
. 63 63, 000 29, 545 | 92, 545 
1. 85 185, 000 86, 759 271, 759 
.71 71, 000 33, 297 | 104, 297 
13. 96 1, 396, 000 654, 676 2, 050, 676 
7. 81 781, 000 | 366, 262 1, 147, 262 
33. 33 3, 333, 000 1, 563, 063 | 4, 896, 063 
. 16 16, 000 7, 503 23, 503 
43 43, 000 20, 165 63, 165 
.04 4, 000 1, 876 5, 876 
. 36 36, 000 16, 883 52, 883 
100.00 | 10,000,000 4, 689, 657 14, 689, 657 
1. 97 289, 386 289, 386 
-12 17, 627 17, 627 
ll 16, 159 16, 159 
. 05 7, 345 7, 345 
0233 3, 423 3, 423 
. 0367 5, 391 5, 391 
2.31 339, 331 15, 028, 988 








Country 


Afghanistan - 
Albania. 

Argentina - - 
Australia 

Austria 

Belgium. 

Bolivia 

Brazil _- 

Bulgaria __- 

Burma 
Byelorussian 8S. 8. R 
Cambodia_. 
Canada___- 

Ceylon 

Chile 

China. 

Colombia_-_- 

Costa Rica 

Cuba.- 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark. 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador.. 

Egypt-- 

E] Salvador 
Ethiopia 

Finland 

France _ - - 

Ghana 

Greece 

Guatemala - - 
Haiti__- 

Honduras - 

Hungary - 

Iceland_ 

India_ 

Indonesia - - - 

Iran__- 
Iraq - - 
Ireland 
Israel_- tue 
Mk cca manccen 
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Scale of assessments, calendar year 1958 
Assess- Assess- 
ment ment Country 
(percent) | (amount) 
i * a | ieeecceerctineael 
0.06 | $15, 000 | Japan 
04 10,000 || Jordan -- 
1.14 285,000 || Laos_-- 
1. 61 402, 500 Lebanon. 
. 35 87, 500 || Liberia 
1. 24 310,000 || Libya- 
. 05 12, 500 Luxembourg. - - - 
1. 06 265,000 || Malaya 
.14 35,000 || Mexico 
.10 25,000 || Morocco__-- 
47 117, 500 || Nepal 
. 04 10,000 || Netherlands. 
3.09 772, 500 || New Zealand. 
-ak.1 27, 500 Nicaragua -- 
. 29 72, 500 || Norway 
5.01 1, 252, 500 || Pakistan _- 
. 36 90,000 || Panama 
04 10, 000 Paraguay __-. 
26 65,000 || Peru___. , 
82 205, 000 || Philippines_- 
64 160, 000 |} Poland 
.05 12, 500 || Portugal__-.- 
05 | 12, 500 || Rumania. 
.35 | 87, 500 || Saudi Arabia 
. 06 15,000 || Spain___- 
oan 27, 500 || Sudan. 
. 36 | 90,000 || Sweden___- 
5. 56 | 1, 390, 000 || Syria 
07 | 17, 500 || Thailand 
.19 47, 500 || Tunisia____- 
07 17, 500 || Turkey__-. or 
. 04 10,000 || Ukrainian S. 8. R_---- 
04 10,000 || Union of South Africa 
39 97,500 || U.S.S.R 
4 10, 000 United Kingdom 
2. 90 725, 000 United States - -- - 
. 50 | 125, 000 1] Uruguay - - -- 
26 | 65, 000 || Venezuela. 
.12} SE SOR cdcciwesccwititinse 
18 | 45,000 || Yugoslavia-.-._........-.. 
16 40, 000 || 
2.03 | 507, 500 | Te ici cinnbionte 






a .16 





Assess- 
ment 
| (percent) | 


. 92 
. 04 
. 04 | 
. 05 
. 04 
.04 
. 06 
. 22 
. 68 | 
.12 
. 04 
1.12 
. 42 | 
. 04 | 
48 i 
5A | 
. 05 | 
. 04 | 
15 
. 40 
1. 52 
. 24 
.49 
. 07 
Ll 
oa 
1. 43 | 
. 08 
.16 | 
. 05 
. 61 | 
. 80 
. 67 
. 62 
62 


51 


-_ 
w 


Be 


| 
| 
.42 | 
} 04 


———| 


100. 00 








Assess- 


I 


nent 


(amount) 


OO Se 


$480, 000 
10, 000 
10, 000 
12, 500 
10, 000. 
10, 000 
15, 000 
55, 000 

170, 000 
30, 000 
10, 000 

280, 000. 

105, 000 
10, 000 

120, 000: 

135, 000 
12, 500 
10, 000 
37, 500 

100, 000 

380, 000 
60, 000 

122, 500: 
17, 500 

277, 500 
27, 500: 

357, 500 
20, 000 
40, 000 
12, 500 

152, 500 

450. 000: 

167, 500 

, 405, 000 

, 905, 000 

, 127, 500 
40, 000 

105, 000 
10, 000: 
87, 500) 


25, 000, 000 


Initial assessment for 


Afghanistan 
Albania 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 
Burma 
Byelorussian 8. 8 
Cambodia 
Canada 
Ceylon 

Chile. 

China 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 
Egypt 

Fl Salvador 
Ethiopia 
Finland 
France.__- 
Greece __ 
Guatemala 
Haiti_- 
Honduras 
Hungary 
Iceland 
India 
Indonesia 
Iran 

Iraq -- -- 
Ireland _- 
Israel 
Italy 
Jordan... 
Laos._. 
Lebanon 
Liberia 
Libya 
Luxembourg 

Mexico 

Nepal , 
Netherlands 

New Zealand --- 
Nicaragua 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Paraguay - 

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Romania 

Saudi Arabia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Syria 

Thailand 

Turkey 

Ikrainian 8. 8. R 
Jnion of South Africa 
1.8.8. R 

Inited Kingdom 
Inited States of America 
Jruguay 

Venezuela 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia 


R 


-_ 


Total 
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1957 costs: 


| 
| 
| 


Assessed 


$6, 000 


4, 000 | 


117, 000 


165, 000 | 


36, 000 
127, 000 

5, 000 
109, 000 
14, 000 
10, 000 
48, 000 

4, 000 
5, 000 
, 000 


4, 000 
4, 000 


000 
000 
000 
5, 000 
5, 000 


, 000 | 
. 000 | 


000 | 


6, 000 | 


, 000 
000 
060 


, 000 | 


7, 000 | 


4, 000 
4, 000 
46, 000 
4, 000 
297, 000 
51, 000 
27, 000 
12, 000 
19, 000 
16, 000 
208, 000 
4, 000 


4,000 | 


5, 000 
4, 000 
4, 000 
6, 000 
70, 000 
4, 000 
115, 000 


43, 000 | 


4, 000 
49, 000 
55, 000 

5, 000 


Cash receipts | 


$6, 000 
165, 000 
109, 000 
10, 000 


315, 000 
1!, 000 


50, 000 


27, 000 


66, 000 
5, 000 


570, 000 


4, 000 
4, 000 


4, 000 


51, 000 |- 


12, 000 





$10,000,000—Contributions receivable from 
members as at Nov. 30, 1957 


Balance due 





$4, 000 
117, 000 
"36, 000 


127, 000 
5, 000 


14, 000 


48, 000 
4, 000 


30, 000 
464, 000 
37, 000 

4, 000 





84, 000 


5, 000 
36, 000 
| 6, 000 
11, 000 
37, 000 


20, 000 
7, 000 


4¢), 000 
297, 000 


27, 000 


19,000 | __- 


4,000 |__. 


, 000 
156, 000 
25, 000 
50, 000 

7, 000 
114, 000 
146, 000 

8, 
16, 
63, 
185, 


000 
000 
000 
71, 000 

i, 396, 000 
781, 000 

3, 333, 000 


000 | 


16, 000 | 


43, 000 
4, 000 
36, 000 


10, 000, 000 


, 000 |... 


25, 000 


146, 000 


16, 000 |_- 
63, 000 


781, 000 

, 333, 000 
16, 000 
43, 000 


w 


36, 000 
6, 184, 000 


| 16, 000 
208, 000 
4, 000 
5, 000 
4, 000 
4, 000 


4, 000 
49, 000 


5, 000 

4, 000 
15, 000 
41, 000 
156, 000 


50, 000 
7, 000 
114, 000 


8, 000 


185, G00 
71, 000 
1, 396, 000 





3, 816, 000 
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List of voluntary contributions to UNEF 


Australia ; $50, 000. 00 
Austria = 1, 000. 00 
Burma 3, 250. 00 
Ceylon __- a 5, 000. 00 
Dominican Re »public 3, 250. 00 
France ‘ 370, 500. 00 
Greece _ _- 6, 500. 00 
Liberia 4, 000. 00 
Mexico Eee 10, 000. 00 
Netherlands _ _ - 56, 062. 00 
New Zealand___- oe 27, 950. 00 
Pakistan ; : 5, 000. 00 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 1, 507, 650. 00 
United States of America 12, 920, 850. 00 

Total 14, 971, 012. 00 


NATIONS CONTRIBUTING TO VOLUNTARY FUND FOR UNEF 


Mr. Rooney. It would appear that only 13 other nations con- 
tributed to this voluntary fund for UNEF; is that correct? 

Mr. Witcox. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. They have all 
contributed, of course 

Mr. Rooney. A number of them are hardly worthy of discussion; 
is that a fair statement? 

Mr. Wiicox. A good many of the voluntary contributions are very 
small. 

Mr. Rooney. For instance, a thousand dollars from Austria and 
$3,250 from the Dominican Republic compared to almost $13 million 
contributed by the United States. 

Mr. Wiicox. Yes, sir; but I think it should be pointed out that all 
of these countries have been assessed on the regular budget for $40 
million. This is, I think, quite an achievement because normally in 
programs of this kind 

Mr. Rooney. You think it is an achievement for us to give $13 
million out of $15 million? 

Mr. Wriicox. It is an achievement in that all of the members 
of the United Nations, or almost all of them, have agreed to the 
idea of collective responsibility for a venture of this kind. A good 
many of them do not feel that they have any direct respons sibility 
toward the maintenance of peace in the Middle East and they do not 
feel that they should be compelled to make a contribution when their 
exchequer is very, very low and when they do not have much in the 
way of dollars or hard currencies. 

It does involve a hardship on some of our Latin American countries 
to pay the rather modest contribution which is assessed them under 
the regular budget. 

Mr. Rooney. Did we pay our share of the $40 million? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Whose share was the biggest part of that budget? 

Mr. Witcox. Our share is larger than the others, of course. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the next largest share to ours, if paid? 
Thirteen percent? 

Mr. Wiicox. 13 

Mr. Rooney. Co cibanal to what? 

Mr. Witcox. 32.51. If you accept as having any validity at all 
the principle of ability to pay, capacity to pay, which is one of the 
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principles that the United Nations started out on, then I think this 
47 percent which we pay is fairly comparable to our capacity to pay. 
We rank now in the world probably between 45 to 50 percent, along 
in there, in capacity to pay—in terms of our productive capacity. 
If you are taking that as the criteria, I do not think we are really 
very far off; but we have been able to get many of our contributions 
down considerably below that 45 to 50 percent, as you are aware, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The Assembly passed a resolution calling for the placing of the total 
amount on the assessment scale of the United Nations, minus amounts 
that might be contributed on a voluntary basis prior to the first of 
this year. Some countries did come through and made voluntary 
contributions i in addition to the assessed contributions which they are 
paying sometime during the calendar year. 

Mr. Rooney. The United States share of the entire fund for UNEF 
is over 47 percent? 

Mr. Wiicox. About 47 percent; yes, sir. 


SHARES OF SOVIET UNION AND SATELLITE COUNTRIES IN ASSESSMENTS 


Mr. Roongsy. What is the total for the Soviet Union and satellites? 


Would you please insert that information at this point in the record? 
Can you compute it readily? 


Mr. Wiucox. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Please insert it at this point in the record. 
Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Shares of the U. 8S. S. R. and certain other countries in 1957-58 assessments of 





$40,028,988 
1957 U.N. 1957 | 1958 U.N. 1958 | Total 
Country contributions} assessment |contributions} assessment | assessments 
scale | | scale 

| 

Percent | | Percent | 
Albania 0.04 $5, 876 | 0.04 $10, 000 | $15, 876 
Bulgaria .14 20, 565 | .14 35, 000 | 55, 565 
Byelorussian 8.8. R .48 | 70, 510 47 | 117, 500 | 188, 010 
Czechoslovakia 84 123, 393 | 82 205, 000 | 328, 393 
Hungary . 46 6 2 39 97, 500 165, 072 
Poland 1. 56 | 229, 159 1. 52 380, 000 609, 159 
Rumania 50 73, 448 | 49 122, 500 | 195, 948 
Ukranian 8.S.R 1. 85 | 271, 759 1. 80 450, 000 721, 759 
U.S.8.R 13. 96 2, 050, 676 13. 62 3, 405, 000 5, 455, 676 
Total 19. 83 2, 912, 958 19 29 4, 822, 500 | 7, 735, 458 


Note.—The above-listed countries have made no voluntary contributions toward UNEF expenses. 


STATUS OF SOVIET AND SATELLITE CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Roonry. No part of the Soviet or satellite money has yet been 
contributed or paid; is that right? 

Mr. Wiucox. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I was under the impression that Egypt was the 
greatest beneficiary of the organization of the United Nations expedi- 
tionary force. 

Mr. Witcox. Well, sir, I suppose it depends on whether one is 
considering the immediate consequences of the attack made upon 
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Egypt by Britain and France. The withdrawal of the British, French, 
and Israeli forces was of considerable benefit to Egypt. 

Mr. Wiicox. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I was under the impression that the Soviet Union 
was quite friendly with Nasser, the Egyptian dictator. 

How is it that the Soviet Union and her satellites have not as yet 
done anything toward paying the cost of this force which helped to 
save Egypt? 

Mr. Wiicox. Sir, the general reaction of the Soviet Union to this 
whole proposition has been somewhat negative. They have never 
really liked the idea of the United Nations having forces to assist in 
the maintenance of the peace. However, we will have to wait until 
the end of the year in order to determine whether they will, in fact, 
make any payments. If they do not make payments anc if their 
arrears accumulate to the point where they equal 2 vears’ contribu- 
tion, then I think the United Nations will have to face up to the 
question of what to do about it. 

It seems to me it is a little bit early to condemn the Soviet Union 
for not having paid when the time to pay has not expired. I think 
we will have to wait and see. I am not too sanguine, however, about 
the Soviet Union meeting its responsibilities in this respect. 

Mr. Rooney. I understood you to testify a while ago that the 
Soviet Union failed to pay its assessment in 1957? 

Mr. Wiicox. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. They have not paid that yet? 

Mr. Witcox. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Are not they.in default? 

Mr. Wiicox. They are as of January 1; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How long does it take to do something about it? 

Mr. Witcox. Under the charter, Mr. Chairman, there are provisions 
which enable the organization to deal with states that are in default 
as of a certain time and as of a certain amount. You cannot very 
well anticipate what may happen hence when the Soviet Union might 
be in default in an amount equal to 2 years of its contribution. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger? 

Mr. CLeveNGER. We sit in a rather peculiar position here on this 
side of the table. On the one hand, we are looking at a situation 
where they are in arrears for all of this money for 1957 and 1958, and, 
on the other hand, pressure is being put upon us—it is indirect but it 
is coming—for money. 

BRUSSELS EXHIBITION 


Did you hear Mr. Ed Sullivan’s program last night from New York? 

Mr. Witcox. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. CLevencer. I do not know what our Government figures to 
stand for in the way of an exhibition, but I believé it is some $12.5 
million, which is not hay in my part of the country. They say the 
Soviets are going to spend $40 million or $50 million or $60 million. 

We got some Bete st about the character of the building, a big, 
barnlike structure, while ours was represented to be a gem of an 
architect’s dream. We hear about how much money they are going 
to dish out to people in order to scare bigger contributions out of the 
United States. For the life me of I cannot see why we are to be the 
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goat, except that we have no better sense than to be in the position 
we are in diplomatically in this whole setup. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN 
“SUEZ CRISIS 


Is it not true that the United States bought trouble in allowing 
France and England to get into that war and then they went in any- 
way and it all ended up in a war? Did not our side resist in trying to 
prevent them from taking that port? 

Mr. Witcox. Well, the United States—— 

Mr. CLEevENGER. Is it true or not? 

Mr. Wiucox. If I may explain it, as I understand it, the United 
States did not agree to the idea of using force in order to resolve a 
dispute that we thought was being worked out diplomatically. 

Mr. CLevencer. Two of our allies moved with a third one. 

I am speaking now about the United Nations Force. They moved 
with a third one, and two of our principal allies got into the war but 
could not get the team onto the field. They were financially up 
against it after they moved. 

Is that not a fair statement? Were not both England and France 
up against it when they got into that? 

Mr. Wixcox. I am not entirely clear as to the reasons for the delay 
and for their failure to push ahead. I understand that there were 
some military difficulties which gave them pause. 


CONTRIBUTION OF UNITED STATES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF ISRAEL 


Mr. Cievencer. Both sides were broken and now we get it that 
they were out of money. Here we are, we go along with a bunch of 
people that we cannot control. Would you not agree with me that the 
United States has contributed most of the money to the development 
of Israel, either in the form of bonds bought in the United States or 
given by the citizens of the United States? 

Mr. Wiicox. I think that is a fair statement. 

Mr. CLevencer. Have they not had more money than all of our 
traditional friends of Arab persuasion or Moslem countries that have 
traditionally been our friends? 

Mr. Witcox. I think that is an accurate statement, but I am not 
sure, if you include Saudi Arabia and Iraq. I do not know what their 
total budgets and incomes are, but certainly in terms of money coming 
from outside, Israel receives more than any of the other states. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. More than all of the Arab States put together? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes; I think that is probably accurate. 


RELATIONSHIP OF CONTRIBUTIONS AND VOTING STRENGTH OF UNITED 
STATES IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. CLevENGER. Now, Uncle Sam is a goat. He has to pay for the 
expedition that he did not want his allies to participate in. He now 
has to pick up the check, like he always has. It is not any wonder that 
a lot of cartoonists call him Uncle Sap. 

The taxpayer back home cannot understand the fact that we are 
picking up all of these tabs and actually very greedy to get more. 
It is a puzzling thing to see how gullible we are and now we are in the 
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thing with one little vote no bigger than Liberia nor bigger than 
Austria with her thousand dollar contribution. She has one vote the 
same as we have in the Assembly; is that right? 

Mr. Wicox. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. CLevenGER. We do not even have a place to kick. The only 
force that we have at all is that they are afraid that they may kill 
the golden goose that laid the golden egg and that America might cease 
to be a milk cow for this outfit. You cannot do anything, by voting 
for it. We have only 1 vote and Russia has a vote and then she also 
has 5 votes as the Soviet Republic; has she not? 

Mr. Wiicox. There are three votes if you count Byelorussia and 
White Russia. If you include all the Russian satellites it would make 
a total of nine. 

Mr. CLevenGer. Those are separate nations, but she has nearly a 
10 to 1 margin in voting strength on us; has she not? 

Mr. Witcox. No, sir; I would not say that, Mr. Clevenger, because 
the United States normally can secure support for its proposals in the 
Assembly whenever the chips are down and whenever an important 
question is up for a vote. 


INSTABILITY OF FRENCH GOVERNMENT 


Mr. CLevencer. They do not stay bought. How many govern- 
ments have we bought in France with politicians that have been 
slightly shopworn? We have set up one government after another 
and we have financed them and started them in business and some last 
a month, some last 2 months and some do not last at all. Many of 
them cannot get started and 1 know that France intrinsically is prob- 
ably the richest nation on the Continent, individually. She has a lot 
of cash in her socks; does she not? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes; substantial gold reserves but in private hands. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. But there is no government that can take it away 
from them. That is why the government falls. 

Mr. Witcox. If I may answer your question, sir, or two portions 
of it; first of all I think it is fair to say that we have not in the United 
Nations lost a single really important vote that involved our security 
interests. We have always been able to come out on the winning end 
of nearly all of these important votes, and with a very substantial 
margin. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Sure and we pick up the check. 

Mr. Wircox. I do not believe that that is the reason. I think the 
basic reason is that most of these countries feel that the United States 
stands for principles of right and justice in the world and if they are 
on our side, they are on the right side. I do not think it is primarily 
because we give large aid programs. 


VALUE OF UNITED NATIONS EMERGENCY FORCE 


If | might say one thing further about the establishment of the United 
Nations Force, it does seem to me that if you think of the stakes that 
were involved in October and November a year ago, with the great 
possibility that hostilities would have spread and that we might 
have been engaged in a major conflict, then the very relatively small 
amount that we are putting into this United Nations Emergency 
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Force seems to be the best insurance policy that we have bought in 
recent years. 

There was a great fear, and I am sure that most of the Members of 
Congress shared that fear, and certainly it was prevalent in our Gov- 
ernment and present in the chanceries of Europe, that that conflict 
would have spread and might possibly have become a third world war. 
If by preventive action of this kind you can spend a few million 
dollars and prevent that kind of holocaust from coming, then I think 
the American people would say it is the best deal that we have had 
for a long, long time. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. We bought a little time; did we not? 

Mr. Wiicox. Yes. 


EFFECT OF COLD WAR ON ECONOMY OF UNITED STATES 


Mr. CLeveNnGeER. There was an agreement, was there not, that some- 
time in April of the Geophysical Year America was going to try to put 
a satellite up. Now our Russian friends just beat us to the draw 
and immediately the rank and file of the people seemed bound to 
spend the United States into bankruptcy and they began to sell her 
short. They said, “Her armaments are no good and her arms are 
no good.”’ 

We have Senators now who have not begun to breathe normally 
because of the one that went up last week end. That took all of the 
breath out of them. 

It was a pretty nice little satellite and goodness knows that we have 
more of them. 

It is humiliating for me to see the other Members of Congress so 
scared that they are panicky. A scared man is not worth a hoot in 
a fight and he is not worth a hoot as a friend, businessman, or anything 
else, to depend upon. We just continually get our neck out on the 
block so that anybody who wants to can take a chop at it. I do not 
like it. I think we are a majestic country, the biggest, the best, and 
the strongest of all of the countries in the world, but we cannot remain 
strong taking about $7 billion a month out of the economy of this 
country. You can bleed it so white that it cannot stand alone pretty 
soon. I think that is where our Russian friends are doing better 
than we are. They are handing out some promises, but not much 
money, food, or anything else, or the powerplants that they are talking 
about. 

Here we are with one of the most workable plants in the world with 
ships that have been around the world a couple of times, such as the 
Nautilus and others we are launching. We are making the only 
demonstrable use of efficient atomic power in the world, so far as I 
know. We have some powerplants now operating on a good-sized 
scale, not just a little model. I get so tired of this continual scare 
put upon us and this committee all of the time, so that I cannot look 
a constituent in the face when I go back home if I fall for all of the 
stuff we are told. I have always told my constituents the truth and 
I stayed at this thing and tried to get some sense out of this because 
I am not going to give up. By and by we will get anemic if we con- 
tinue to bleed ourselves for this outfit. We have nothing coming 
out of this, and we are not making any gains out of it. 
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Mr. Wiucox. Mr. Clevenger, I surely share your concern about 
the need to retain economic and fiscal stability in this country. It is 
one of the great bulwarks of freedom in the world. But with respect 
to the amount that I am asking on behalf of the administration, it 
does seem to me that when you take a contribution of $9 million or 
$10 million and use it to contribute to the maintenance of the force 
in the Middle East which has contributed immensely to the stability 
of the area, it seems to me a much cheaper insurance policy than 
four or five billion dollars for planes or for other defense purposes. 

Mr. CievenGceR. We are spending more than that on the defense 
effort every month. 

Mr. Wiicox. Yes, sir; but I think it was felt that if this step had 
not been taken to inject these neutral elements into the situation we 
would have had to do something much more grandiose and expensive. 

Mr. CLevencer. I know that you have something to sell to the 
general public and the voter and you have to scare Congressmen with 
all of this stuff, but it still does not reach them. 

Before the First World War I used to be in the importing business 
and bought a lot of goods from the Near East and there was an old 
saying that floated around the market in New York City 50 years ago. 
It ran something like this: 

(Off the record discussion. ) 

We are fooling with people who are the best traders in the world 
and who have been so for centuries. We are being had. We buy 
friends and then you find that you have to buy a new bunch next week 
or next month. That is not the way to get peace. 

Mr. Witcox. I certainly agree, you cannot buy friends. As I 
understand the foreign aid program we are not attempting to buy 
friends, but we are attempting to give assistance to those countries 
and those areas which need it in order to be able to stand on their feet. 

Mr. CLevencer. I am aware of the sales talk that goes with this 
thing. Iam allergic to it, in fact. Still, if I could see any end to the 
thing, that would help. You fellows seem to have forgotten one of 
the things that Stalin said, that he would make America spend herself 
into bankruptcy. 

He puts in bluff and gets away with it. 

Our boys lay it on the mahogany table and they are taking the shirt 
right off our back. I just hate to see them make fools out of us, 
that is all. 


Monpbay, Fresruary 3, 1958. 
INTERNATIONAL CONTINGENCIES 


WITNESSES 


FRANCIS O. WILCOX, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATION AFFAIRS 

HAROLD G. KISSICK, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCES 

WILLIAM O. HALL, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR BUDGET 
AND FINANCE 


Mr. Roonery. The last item with which we shall concern ourselves 
is entitled “International contingencies for 1958’’ in the amount of 
$300,000, to cover the period of 3 months from April 1, 1958, for 
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United States participation in the activities of the new International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 

This $300,000 request is contained on page 21 of House Document 
313, to which reference heretofore has been made, 


JUSTIFICATION OF REQUEST 


At this point in the record we shall insert pages 1, 4, 5, 6, and 7, 


which comprise all of the justifications with regard to this requested 
item. 


(The pages referred to follow:) 


International contingencies, State, 1958 


Request for 3 months from Apr. 1, 1958_..............-.-----.--- $300, 000 
Appropriation:ta tate i266 J5kk oi 0s lei ee abel ote 1, 500, 000 
Gotientions' to Dee: $1, 0067.5. sc cs K9ces3 tel on ae 1, 025, 344 
Menienditeres €6 Dow. 3b, 1007.02 feds shed atest ae 294, 645 
Budget estimate next fiscal yearn: . S226. Seluc. ccteew. cece 2, 400, 000 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Additional funds in the amount of $300,000 are required for United States 
participation in the activities of the International Atomic Energy Agency. 

When the statute of the Agency was open for signature at United Nations 
Headquarters in New York for 3 months from October 26, 1956, to January 24, 
1957, it was signed in behalf of the United States of America and by 79 other 
nations. This statute was the product of almost 3 years of international nego- 
tiations, beginning when the President in his address to the United Nations 
on December 8, 1953, expressed the profound hope of the American people, 
a hope shared by people throughout the world, that means could be found to 
harness the atom to the labors of peace. Article II of the statute reads as follows: 
“Objectives. The Agency shall seek to accelerate and enlarge the contributions 
of atomic energy to peace, health, and prosperity throughout the world. It shall 
insure, so far as it is able, that assistance provided by it or at its request or under 
its supervision or control is not used in such a way as to further any military 
purpose. 

The United States Senate gave it advice and consent to ratify the statute of the 
Agency and the instrument of ratification was signed by the President on July 29, 
1957. 

The United States must have sufficient funds available to continue active par- 
ticipation in all activities of the Agency. For the 1958 fiscal year it is estimated 
that $50,000 will be required for meetings and $250,000 will be needed for the 
office of the United States representative at the headquarters of the Agency 
located in Vienna, Austria. 


International Atomic Energy Agency meetings, $50,000 


Annex I of the statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency established 
a Preparatory Commission which began functioning on September 20, 1956, and 
continued in existence, working out details for the Agency, until the convening 
of the First General Conference. This Commission consisted of a representative 
from each of 12 countries including the United States. One representative each 
from six other countries was chosen by the International Conference on the statute 
of the International Atomic Energy Agency. 

The Preparatory Commission first met in New York and the United States 
representative was Ambassador Wadsworth, deputy United States representative 
to the United Nations, who was assisted by advisers from the Department of 
State and the Atomic Energy Commission. The Preparatory Commission moved 
to Vienna, Austria, on September 9, 1957, and continued its work in that city until 
the First General Conference convened there on October 1, 1957. 

The First General Conference was in session from October 1 through October 25, 
1957. The General Conference meets annuaily and in such special sessions as are 
called by the Director General at the request of the Board of Governors or a 
majority of the members of the Agency. Each member is represented at the 
sessions of the General Conference by one delegate who may be accompanied 
by alternates and advisers. 
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The General Conference has powers of discussion and recommendation on any 
matters within the scope of the statute. In addition, it elects 10 members of the 
Board of Governors, approves states for membership, suspends members for per- 
sistent violations of the provisions of the statute, and considers the annual report 
of the Board of Governors. The General Conference is also responsible for approv- 
ing, or recommending changes in the budget submitted to it by the Board of 
Governors; approving reports submitted to the United Nations except reports to 
the Security Council of noncompliance with Agency safeguards; approving, or 
recommending changes in, agreements between the Agency and the United Na- 
tions or other organizations; approving rules regarding the exercise of the borrow- 
ing power, acceptance of voluntary contributions, and use of the general fund; 
approving amendments to the statute and approving the appointment of the 
Director General. The General Conference may make decisions on any matter 
referred to it for that purpose by the Board of Governors and may propose matters 
for consideration by the Board or request reports from the Board on any matters 
relating to the functions of the Agency. 

The Board of Governors of the Agency came into existence on October 3, 
1957. This body’s first task was to consider and make recommendations to 
the General Conference on the reports and recommendations of the Preparatory 
Commission and to appoint a Director General of the Agency. The Board has 
taken action on various recommendations of the Preparatory Commission and 
of the General Conference. It has also taken action on matters concerning the 
organization and administration of the Agency and has adopted measures to 
enable all members of the Agency to follow its work. The Board adjourned on 
November 1, 1957, and has met intermittently since that date. 

It is estimated that a total of $50,000 will be required for United States par- 
ticipation in the meetings of the Agency during the fiscal year 1958. 


United States mission to the International Atomic Energy Agency, Vienna, Austria, 
$250,000 

The International Atomic Energy Agency Participation Act of 1957 provides 
for United States participation in the activities of the Agency. Specific provision 
is made for the appointment, by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, of a representative and a deputy representative, to serve in this 
connection at the pleasure of the President. These officers represent the United 
States on the Board of Governors of the Agency and may represent the United 
States at the General Conference, and may serve ex officio as United States 
representative on any organ of the Agency and perform such other functions 
in participation in the activities of the Agency as the President may direct. 

It is necessary for the United States to maintain a mission at the headquarters 
of the Agency to assure that participation of the United States in its activities 
will be consistent with and in furtherance of the objectives of the Agency, i. e., to 
accelerate the contribution of atomic energy to peace, health, and prosperity 
throughout the world and to insure that any assistance which it provides is not 
used to further any military purpose. The mission makes reports. to the President 
for use by the President in reporting, from time to time as occasion may require, 
but not less than once each year, to the Congress on the activities of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency and on participation by the United States 
therein. 

It is currently planned that the mission established at the headquarters in 
Vienna will consist of a representative, a deputy representative, 5 advisers, an 
executive officer and administrative assistant, and a staff of 7 clerical em- 
ployees. A total of $250,000 will be required during the 1958 fiscal vear to finance 
this mission for approximately 10 months including the movement of the staff to 
Vienna and furnishing of office space, equipment and required supplies. 


STATUS OF YEMEN 


Mr. Rooney. I note in the press that we might lose a nation called 
Yemen. What is the news on that, Mr. Hall? 

Mr. Hau. Nothing, except what is in the press, Mr. Chairman. 
I have not seen anything further. 

Mr. Roonry. We may be able to save some money for the State 
Department. 

Mr. Hatt. I think it remains to be seen whether these countries 
will have a single foreign minister or maintain three foreign ministers. 
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From our standpoint it may well be of value to maintain representa- 
tion in all three countries. 


Mr. Rooney. Please proceed, Mr. Wilcox. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Witcox. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I have a 
brief statement which will expla the nature of our request in order 
to cover the cost of our participation in the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. With your permission, I would like to insert that 
in the record and give you, briefly, the high points of it. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us see it. Very well, we shall insert this state- 
ment in the record, although I do not know that I am going to be as 
pleased as you that the Agency is now ‘a going concern.” It may 
cost too many American dollars. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this supplemental amount of 
$300,000 is requested to meet the cost of our participation in the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. We presented this item for your consideration last year, 
but authorizing legislation had not been approved at that time. The authorizing 
legislation, the International Atomie Energy Participation Act, was approved 
August 28, 1957, and it became necessary, immediately, to finance our delegation 
to the meetings of the newly established Agency and to establish our mission at 
its headquarters. This action, of course, created the need for a supplemental 
appropriation, and was reported to the committee on September 27, 1957, as 
required by law. 

We are pleased to report that the Agency is now a going concern. On July 29, 
1957, the statute of the Agency entered into force after 26 countries had deposited 
instruments of ratification. Vienna was selected as the permanent headquarters 
of the Ageney. The First General Conference was held from October | to 23. 
Former Congressman Sterling Cole was elected first Director General. The first 
Board of Governors was elected, consisting of representatives of 23 countries, 
and has met 3 different times. 

As would be expected, the early meetings have been devoted primarily to Agency 
organizational matters; however, a first year’s program and budget were adopte d. 
This called for Agency programs in research, isotopes, reactors, technical informa- 
tion exchange, training, health and safety, waste disposal, technical supplies, and 
.preparations for safeguards and inspections. 

The Board of Governors and the Agency staff are now devoting major attention 
to program matters and the preparation of the Agency’s 1959 budget and program 
for presentation to the Second General Conference at Vienna in September 1958. 

The United States considers that the International Atomic Energy Agency thus 
far has met our expectations, and we foresee no reason why it should not continue 
to do so. Originating, as it did, as a proposal by President Eisenhower to the 
United Nations in December 1953, the Agency has done much to advance our 
atoms-for-peace program, and has generated substantial international good will 
toward the United States. 

The International Atomic Energy Agency is the outgrowth of a United States 
initiative to create a body for the international control of the forces of atomic 
energy, and one that would accelerate and enlarge the contributions of atomic 
energy to peace, health, and prosperity throughout the world. We feel ‘that its 
formation was a very important forward step and presents both a real challenge 
and a real opportunity for world betterment; it may prove to be one of the most 
constructive steps of our generation. 

We are anxious to continue United States leadership by providing a strong 
staff at the headquarters of the Ageney to assure fulfillment of the objectives of 
the organization and to represent the interest of this Government. Our plans 
provide for a representative, a deputy representative, 2 political and 3 scientific 
officers, an executive officer, and a stenographie and clerical staff of 8. One of 
the political officers, a scientific officer, and five clerical staff have been appointed, 
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and are on duty in Vienna. The remaining staff is being selected and, except for 
the deputy representative, should be on duty in the immediate future. It is not 
planned to appoint a deputy representative until next fiscal year. We feel this 
small but competent staff’ will enable us to maintain our initiative and carry on 
with new programs and proposals. 

The expenses of the mission during the present fiscal year are expected to be 
$250,000. This includes payment of salaries and allowances, movement of staff 
to Vienna, and the furnishing of office space, equipment, and supplies. The re- 
maining $50,000 of the amount we are requesting is for the expenses of United 
States delegations participating in conferences and meetings of the Agency. 


BACKGROUND AND OBJECTIVES OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Witcox. This supplemental amount of $300,000 is requested 
to meet the cost of our participation in the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. This item was presented last year but authorizing 
legislation had not been approved at that time. Subsequently, the 
authorizing legislation entitled ‘International Atomic Energy Par- 
ticipation Act’’ was approved in August of 1957. 

It has become necessary to finance our delegation to the meetings 
of the Agency and to establish our mission at its headquarters. This 
new development created the need for a supplemental appropriation 
and in accordance with existing law it was reported to the committee 
on September 27, 1957. 

Very briefly, Mr. Chairman, the new Agency in Vienna is a going 
concern. The First General Conference was held last October and 
former Congressman Sterling Cole was selected as the first Director 
General. 

The meetings of the Board of Governors have since been held and 
the program for the Agency during this coming year has been devel- 
oped. The Agency, as you know, is an outgrowth of the proposal 
which President Eisenhower made before the General Assemb y of the 
United Nations in 1953 and we feel that the formation of the Agency 
is a very important forward step. Certainly it does present both a 
real challenge and a real opportunity for world betterment. 

Very naturally, we are anxious to continue our leadership in the 
organization by establishing at the headquarters a staff which is ade- 
quate to assure the fulfillment of the objectives of the Agency and to 
give us strong representation there. Our plans call for a United 
States representative to the Agency, a deputy representative, 2 polit- 
ical and 3 scientific officers, and an executive officer, and a stenographic 
and clerical staff of 8 people. One of the political officers, a scientific 
officer, and five clerical staff employees have been appointed and are 
now on duty in Vienna. ‘The remaining staff is being selected at the 
present time and except for the deputy representative will be on duty 
sometime in the fairly near future. It is not planned to appoint a 
deputy representative until the next fiscal year. We feel that this 
relatively small but competent staff will enable us to maintain our 
initiative and carry on with our new programs and proposals. 

The expenses of the mission during the present fiscal year are 
expected to run about $250,000. This amount includes payment of 
salaries and allowances and the movement of staff members to Vienna, 
which will not be a recurring item but which will fall mainly in this 
fiscal year, the furnishing of office space and equipment and supplies. 

The remaining $50,000 of the $300,000 which we are asking for, 
Mr. Chairman, is for the expenses of the United States delegation 
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participating in conferences and meetings of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. 


PERSONNEL STAFF 


Mr. Roonry. You referred to personnel consisting of a representa- 
tive, a deputy representative, five advisers, an executive officer, and 
an administrative assistant. You also referred to a staff of seven 
clerical employees. 

What are the facts with regard thereto? 

Mr. Wiicox. Yes, sir; I can give you a breakdown of that. We 
have 15 on the list. Eight are on duty now, and the other seven 
would be appointed, we hope, in the very near future. 


BREAKDOWN OF OBLIGATIONS THROUGH JANUARY 31, 1958 


Mr. Roonry. How much, if anything, has been expended up till 
now for this mission? 

Mr. Wixicox. Approximately $95,000, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. For what? 

Mr. Wiicox. Largely for personnel. 

Do you have a breakdown of that, Mr. Hall? 

Mr. Hatt. It was spent for personnel and initial appointments, as 
well as travel. 

Mr. Roonry. Where are the details? Do you have them? 

Mr. Kissicx. I do not have the details on that here; no, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. We should have all the details, names, grades, 
amounts, and where the money went that you say has been expended. 

Mr. Kissicx. We can get that through January. 

Mr. Roonry. That will be for 7 months of the year? 

Mr. Kissicx. This actually started in October so it is from October 
through January. 

(The information requested follows:) 


United States mission to the International Atomic Energy Agency—Explanation of 
obligations through Jan. 31, 1958 














Title Class Name Annual 
| rate 
» J 7 A | 
01 Personal services: 
United States representative....| U.........| Robert M. McKinmey-.-...........--. $22, 500 
Senior political adviser..........| FSO-1-- “| Harold C. Vedeler- -.....-.-.-.-..---. 14, 600 
Assistant technical adviser......| FSO-4....| Clyde L. MeClelland--_-...-.......-- 10, 000 
Stenographer. - ------- FSS-9____- TD iy DER < cncccuncendccos 5, 850 
Seto. oh og Rg ee ea 4, 055 
Stenographer - - - : ane, ll A ae 4, 185 
Documents clerk_....-~.--- .| FSS-11....| Clementine A. Seifert................- 4, 610 
Mail and file clerk. .............| FSS-12....| George L. Fenderson...-.........--.--- 3, 800 
i 

., fee ee eee a ee 69, 600 
Obligations to Jan. 31, 1958 on above filled positions.................-..-..-..---.--.--------- 26, 000 
POURS CTS BONS TUNIEi a ao oo ce tccunintcccsncanqisnksnadsctientendiahegeetagapioial 7, 000 
Pe URE GU OO iicc onc wn ncccepnsdneenandanduaaddamadudiaiainsemamldbielaiele 33, 000 
v2 Travel. - . ssietmicisigin 9 sdb nate eoeiamalticdins aa aieeinmaieig ania tiddiipiainiiidiiiansalineiana 8, 100 
OD Fea OE Si 6a onic ci. Ah Dodcedddntinbdeuaghabudaccedssbelp selene 17, 900 
ee SN Sioa ngeg nd canna sinn ntiicindhinienennandip tetas aati mgaeneies wine 
Ie ee Be Ps cena din cde ctkne siediacinccemtintionenkegnnnnaktindnandegeiapaiiel 7, 500 
OU * CERISE CURRIE GU IOI iii 6 ncn cciccaineennesesbSesassneendan stds tetedeinneueaes 1, 900 
Servaces Herserwes Dy CURE RHI Ca nnn. cdc c cn enentddnse discbassncadsssaseeaden 9, 200 
DORON isis dick dennddbde ncinbcidgtatsbeordinhdstdmsegeediipanen 2, 500 
oY Equipment-_-- nan cl ala tind patente iaeiinctaeteneadincihdamsteamesiamelrtentia ads ker ae 15, 000 
1106 Contributions (civil-cervies reGirGimGin) a oon. cn cd dbs ce dete cn ctcntnssseseeseccesa~ 700 
‘Fetal Ceepees 06 FOR. TE TEs < cnc cdr ict cntincitettinbtetiamniadddunhint cinta 95, 800 





| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
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PROPOSED ACQUISITION OF RESIDENCE FOR UNITED STATES 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Mr. Roonry. What do you propose? Do you propose buying 
another residence in Vienna? 

Mr. Wiicox. Well, sir, the United States representative will have 
a residence, of course. 

Mr. Roonry. We have to have another residence in Vienna? 

Mr. Wiicox. That is right. He will have to have a place to live, 
and the staff will be housed with the Embassy for office purposes. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it necessary to have someone there all the time? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir; especially during the early period. The 
Board of this agency will be somewhat more active than the board 
of other agencies. We do have, of course, United States representa- 
tives to agencies such as the World Health Organization, the UNESCO 
the ILO and the FAO. They are not attached to these agencies on 
a permanent, full-time basis. They go only for particular meetings; 
but even so some of them devote a good many months of the year to 
attending meetings of agencies such as the International Labor 
Organization. 

It is anticipated that this new agency will take a considerable 
amount of time inasmuch as the Board will take a considerable amount 
of time in formulating the program. The Board in fact, will be the 
most important part of the new organization—it has some 23 mem- 
bers—and it is believed that the representatives of the United States, 
the Soviet Union and the great powers particularly will be devoting a 
great deal of time to working on the programs in the field on peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. Accordingly it will be necessary for our rep- 
resentative to be there the greater part of the year. He may, of 
course, come back to the United States to consult from time to time, 
but it is planned to have him permanently established in Vienna so 
he can work with the agency and with other delegations represented 
there in order to accomplish our objective. 


IDENTITY OF UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE 


Mr. Roonry. Has he been decided upon as yet? 

Mr. Wiicox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Who is he? 

Mr. Wiutcox. Mr. Robert McKinney. He was confirmed by the 
Senate only a week or two ago. 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Rooney. Is it necessary that Mr. McKinney have $5,000 for 
entertainment? 

Mr. Wixtcox. Well, sir, in this type of business I think he should 
have. 

Mr. Rooney. Why? On account of atomic energy? What is the 
reason? 

Mr. Witcox. Well, there will be some 80 delegations there, Mr. 
Chairman, and a certain amount of entertainment would be very 
helpful to him in the carrying on of his duties. 

Mr. Roonry. Atomic energy people entertain one another just the 
same as other people? 
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Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir; they are human beings, just like anyone else. 
This includes, Mr. Chairman, the other officers at the mission, too, 
some of whom will have modest representation allowances. 


SERVICES PERFORMED BY OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. Rooney. What other agencies would perform services for the 
United States representative? 

Mr. Wiucox. Mainly the United States Embassy there. They 
will do a great deal, particularly in the formative years. 

Mr. Rooney. Do | understand correctly, Mr. Hall, that this $32,000 
that you will take out of this amount of $275,000, if allowed, in 1959, 
is for backstopping or servicing or whatever you want to call it, this 
handful of people who make up this Commission? 

Mr. Hatt. In part. 

Mr. Chairman, also is included the rent, utilities and maintenance 
for the office, and for the residence of the Chief, and it would include 
the purchase of equipment and supplies for the staff. 

Mr. Roonry. Why would not that be under 05 category, rents 
and utility services for which you have included the amount of $10,000? 

Mir. Hauu. I am sorry, sir, I misspoke a moment ago. The distinc- 
tion there is that 05, rent and utilities services covers the rental of 
his residence and repairs and maintenance and utilities for Mr. 
McKinney, but the item of rent under transfers to State Department 
reimbursement for administrative support—would include rental « 
office space, if that is required, or if he displaces embassy office space 
and they should require rental space, for the maintenance of utilities 
for the office staff. The balance would be for administrative support 
of all kinds at the embassy. 

I can put in the record, if you like, sir, our estimate of the detail 
of that. 

Mr. Rooney. Please insert at this point in the record a statement 
giving us the detail with regard to the matter you just mentioned. 

(The information re quested follows:) 


Estimate of expenditures 


Services performed by other agencies Estimate, | Estimate, 
1958 1959 

Marine guards (4) at $1,191 $3, 970 $4, 764 
Administrative support personnel: Budget and fiscal, general services, and 

personne! (salaries and allowances) - _- 6, 030 10, 236 

Other objects: 

Rental of vehicles (2); drivers, gas, oil, and maintenance 2, 000 2, 400 
Central communications service including telephone, telegraph, crypto- 

graphic, pouch, and courier service 3, 300 8, 000 

Other miscellaneous (supplies, equipment, and materials) - - - 1, 000 1, 600 

Rent of office space and utilities and maintenance 3, 700 5, 000 

Total : 20, 000 32, 000 


Mr. Rooney. It seems incredible that this should be needed to 
set up such a small mission. 

Mr. Hauu. This would include communications, code room, Marine 
guards, and things of that character. 

Mr. Rooney. Would this mission be such a burden on the present 
Marine guards that it would cost more money? 


2095 7—58 26 
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Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir; because of the character of information to be 
held. The Atomic Energy Commission security requirements are very 
high in terms of coverage, inspections, and so on. 


MEETINGS 


Mr. Rooney. What about this sum of $50,000 for meetings? 

What meetings, and how did you arrive at this figure? 

Mr. Witcox. That covers, Mr. Chairman, a preliminary meeting 
of the Preparatory Commission held in July 1957. This meeting 
brought the organization into being 

Those meetings were held in New York. 

Mr. Roonry. Did you say July of 1957? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What meetings do you have planned for the future? 

Mr. Wixcox. In addition to the funds that have been committed, 
Mr. Chairman, there is a balance of $1,530 which would cover in part 
the expenses that might be incurred by future Board of Governors 
meetings in Vienna. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us talk about the July 1957 meeting. 

What was the cost of that meeting, and where was it held? 

Mr. Wiicox. It was held in New York, and our cost was $2,575. 

Mr. Roonry. You have already absorbed it, and you will absorb 
it in the final wash? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What was the next meeting? 


IDENTITY AND COST OF UNITED STATES DELEGATION TO THE PREPAR- 
ATORY COMMISSION AND THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 


Mr. Witcox. In October 1957 the Preparatory Commission and 
the first session of the General Conference which was held in Vienna. 
It cost $42,195. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the breakdown of that? 

Mr. Kissicx. That would be transportation and the per diem in 
sending our delegation over there, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes; but I want the details. I want to see who 
went, and how much they received. 

Mr. Kissick. We would be glad to furnish that for the record, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. We want the number that attended, 
their names, how much was spent for travel and how much was 
spent for other items. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Unirep States DELEGATION TO THE PREPARATORY COMMISSION AND THE FIRst 
SESSION OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC 
ENERGY AGENCY, VIENNA, AuSTRIA, OcTOBER 1957 


United States representative: The Honorable Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman, 
Atomic Energy Commission 
Alternate United States representatives: 
The Honorable Robert M. McKinney, United States representative to the 
International Atomic Energy Agence y, Vienna 
The Honorable James J. Wadsworth, Deputy United States Representative 
to the United Nations 
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Congressional advisers: 
The Honorable W. Sterling Cole, House of Representatives 
The Honorable Carl T. Durham, House of Representatives 
The Honorable Bourke B. Hickenlooper, United States Senate 
The Honorable John O. Pastore, United States Senate 
Senior advisers: 
Harold C. Vedeler, United States Mission to the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, Vienna 
John A. Hall, Director, Division of International Affairs, Atomic Energy 
Commission 
David W. Wainhouse, Counselor of Embassy, American Embassy, Vienna 
Advisers: 
Kathleen Bell, Department of State 
W. Tapley Bennett, Jr., American Embassy, Vienna 
Richard C. Breithut, Department of State 
Dwight M. Cramer, Department of State 
Alan W. Ford, Department of State 
Richard L. Kirk, Atomic Energy Commission 
Clyde L. McClelland, United States Mission to the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, Vienna 
Paul W. McDaniel, Atomic Energy Commission 
James T. Ramey, Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
Luther J. Reid, Department of State 
Paul A. Toussaint, Department of State 
Albert S. Watson, United States Mission to the United Nations 
Algie A. Wells, Atomic Energy Commission 
Special assistants to the United States representative: 
Paul F. Foster, Atomic Energy Commission 
Everett R. Holles, Atomic Energy Commission 
Secretary of Delegation: Emery R. Kiraly, Department of State 
Congressional observers: 
The Honorable John J. Dempsey, House of Representatives 
The Honorable Chet Holifield, House of Representatives 
The Honorable Albert Gore, United States Senate 
The Honorable James T. Patterson, House of Representatives 
The Honorable Melvin Price, House of Representatives 
The Honorable James E. Van Zandt, House of Representatives 
Staff observers: 
George Norris, Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
David R. Toll, Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
Thomas D. Huff, Department of State 
Bryan F. LaPlante, Atomic Energy Commission 
Members of the staff: 
Henry J. Blackwell, Sergeant, United States Marine Corps 
Keirn C. Brown, American Embassy, Vienna 
Rita Brown, United States Mission to the United Nations 
Bruce Burris, Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
Virginia Cafolla, American Embassy, Bonn 
Paul W. Heavner, Jr., Sergeant, United States Marine Corps 
Olga K. Hladio, American Embassy, Vienna 
Demetra Panagos, Office of International Conferences, Department of State 
Katharine A. Raph, United States Mission to the IAEA, Vienna. 
Virginia Reale, American Embassy, Rome 
Hermina Renteria, American Embassy, Belgrade 
Evelyn C. Salerno, American Embassy, Paris 
Donald E. Sanders, Sergeant, United States Marine Corps 
Irene E. Scher, Office of International Conferences, Department of State 
Mildred E. Shaw, Atomic Energy Commission 
Virginia H. Walker, Atomic Energy Commission 
Jennie Bernice Young, American Embassy, Paris 
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Cost to the Department of State for the Preparatory Commission and First Session 
of General Conference held in Vienna, October 1957 


Overtime services : 3 brass $900 
Travel and per diem _- - ; 36, 370 
Freight and unaccompanied baggage Stn — : 75 
Communications - ; ; ; 10( 
Duplicating expenses 500 
Rental of three automobiles (part-time) : ai 1, O80 
Contractual employment : iSO) 
Other contractual services _ __- ‘ ‘ 565 
Entertainment ......-...--- 1, 825 
Supplies i a a ; 300 

WOM re tl Oe eh eke See vs iT 42,195 


Mr. Witcox. In December 1957, the Board of Governors meeting 
was held in Vienna at a cost of $1,200, and finally, in January of 1958 
a Board of Governors meeting was held in Vienna at a cost of $2,500. 

That makes a total obligation of $48,470 with a balance of $1,530 
available for any future meeting of the governing board. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TOTAL UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS AND COST OF MISSIONS, 1946-59 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Secretary, as long as you have volunteered this, 
would you please insert at this point in the record a statement showing 
the total cost not only for contributions to international organizations, 
since the inception of the U. N., but also the cost of the American 
missions to these various international organizations, and bring that 
information along in each of the years to 1959. 

Mr. Wricox. Yes, sir; I would be very glad to do that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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Mr. Roonery. Do you wish to submit anything else? 

Mr. Witcox. No, sir; except I can say in advance that the total 
cost will surprise you as being a remarkably small proportion of our 
expenditures in view of the real contribution that has been made 
toward the maintenance of world peace. I am really very sincere 
about that. 

I think it would be a relatively small amount. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Wiicox. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


PRESIDENT’S SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM 
ALLOCATION FOR BrussELs EXHIBITION 
Turespay, Fespruary 4, 1958. 


WITNESSES 


HOWARD S. CULLMAN, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER GENERAL 
FOR BRUSSELS EXHIBITION 

LOY W. HENDERSON, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

WILLIAM O. HALL, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR BUDGET 
AND FINANCE 

JOSEPH F. DONELAN, JR., DEPUTY BUDGET AND FINANCE OFFICER 

JAMES S. PLAUT, DEPUTY UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER 
GENERAL 

THURSTON J. DAVIES, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BRUSSELS EXHI- 
BITION 

RICHARD C. SULLIVAN, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR 

GERSON H. LUSH, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON OFFICE, BRUSSELS 
EXHIBITION 

T. O. JONES, ASSISTANT HEAD, OFFICE OF SCIENTIFIC INFORMA- 
TION, NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Mr. Rooney. The committee will please now come to order. 

This morning we shall commence consideration of the supplemental 
request in the amount of $2,054,000 for what is termed the President’s 
special international program. This request is contained in House 
Document 306 which was submitted by the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget to the President under date of January 14, 1958. 


JUSTIFICATION OF R EQUEST 


It might be well if, at this point in the record, pages 1, 4, and 5 of 
the justifications were inserted. 

As a matter of fact, it might be better if we inserted all of the 
alleged justifications at this point in the record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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President’s special international program, executive 


(Request: $2,054,000 to remain available until expended) 





Allocation Total 
for Brussels | appropria- 

Exhibition tions 
I OE th vn stwccannvbaniniactadidietdanteaiaeesdadedue 1 $7, 045, 000 $15, 145, 000 
ORIN CRI. 6 nrceeinckeiéin gcbnctandabintdtbedididdascaaniel 2, 054, 000 2, 054, 000- 
Total, fecal Peer TOG. oan ise snide nnn necccsene scp gaunt nla itishdeeiiet demand 9, 099, 000 17, 199, 000 
Obligations to Nov. 30, 1957. ......_. <<ttnaetuinintieanpehtsinhtiecin atkins 3, 308, 855 6, 585, 087 
INES GO Ts Bs SONG bc Seeks cnnnssnccecanccdsausitlntcdebabieadon 2 3, 483, 574 6, 280, 249 
Fs CRED Blan 4 cenendatndbtincancceceune wepunibeewistntaimewennmitanieabe 0 | 7, 600, 000 


_  aee = | | 


1 In addition, $5,300,000 was appropriated in fiscal year 1957. 
2 Includes expenditures resulting from obligations incurred in fiscal year 1957 (see footnote 1). 


Employment: 


Average number, current appropriation___...........-------------- 347 
Average number involved this estimate___.._..___- ee 
Actual employment, Nov. 30, 1957_..._----------- pe E 214 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


This request of $2,054,000 is to supplement appropriations of $12,345,000 
previously provided for United States participation in the Universal and Inter- 
national Exhibition to be held in Brussels, Belgium, from April 17 to October 19, 
1958. A program has been planned for United States participation on the basis 
of current appropriations. However, recent international events necessitate 
additional funds to permit as effective a program as possible within existing time 
limitations. Participation in the Brussels World’s Fair 1958 was authorized by 
the International Cultural Exchange and Trade Fair Participation Act of 1956. 

For an additional amount for the ‘‘President’s special international program”’, 
$2,054,000, to remain available until expended: Provided, That the amount made 
available under this head in the Departments of State and Justice, the Judiciary, and 
Related Agencies Appropriation Act, 1958, and the Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1958, for United States participation in the Universal and International Exhibi- 
tion of Brussels, 1958, is increased from “$7,045,000” to “‘$9,099,000"’. 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF STATE FOR UNIVERSAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION OF BRUSSELS, 1958 


Purpose and need for supplemental funds 


This request is $2,054,000 is to supplement appropriations of $12,345,000 
previously provided for United States participation in the Universal and Inter- 
national Exhibition to be held in Brussels, Belgium, from April 17 to October 
19, 1958. A program has been planned for United States participation on the 
basis of current appropriations. However, recent international events necessitate 
additional funds to permit es effective a program as possible within existing time 
limitations. Participation in the Brussels World’s Fair 1958 was authorized by 
the International Cultural Exchange and Trade Fair Participation Act of 1956. 

The request of $2,054,000 in supplemental funds as compared with currently 
available funds appears below: 
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Total Total esti- Requested 





| currently | matedre- | supplemen- 
available quirements tal funds 
I. Construction costs: | 
(a) Architectural services , 000 $280, 000 
(6) Site development and construction 35, 000 5, 365, 000 
Subtotal 5, 000 5, 645, 000 | 


II. Exhibit program: 
(a) United States National Pavilion: 


(1) Operation 1, 412, 000 2, 081, 000 $669, 000 
(2) Exhibit__- 2, 157, 000 2, 407, 000 250, 000 
Subtotal, National Pavilion 3, 569, 000 4, 488, 000 919, 000 
(5) International Science Hall 500, 000 660, 000 160, 000 
(c) International Fine Arts Hall-- 40, 000 40, 000 
(d) Performing arts program 600, 000 975, 000 375, 000 
e) Public affairs program__- 280, 000 280, 000 
Subtotal ‘ ‘ 4, 989, 000 6, 443, 000 1, 454, 000 
III. Administration_.__- 1, 166, 000 1, 166, 000 ; 
IV. Insurance - 115, 000 115, 000 
V. Taxes- ; 430, 000 430, 000 | 
VI. Pavilion map and souvenir guidebook-- 600, 000 600, 000 
Total____- 12, 345, 000 14, 399, 000 2, 054, 000 


Supplemental funds in the activities shown are urgently required for first-rate 
United States participation among those of the more than 40 other nations par- 
ticipating in the exhibition. This request reflects the circumstances confronting 
the timing of the American program (the exhibition will open April 17, 1958) and 
recent international developments. The expected attendance at the fair of over 
35 million spectators makes it imperative that United States participation be 
effective in every respect. The pavilion of the Soviet Union will be located im- 
mediately adjacent to that of the United States, and the Soviet Union is reportedly 
spending in excess of $50 million on its program at the Fair. 

The activities requiring supplemental funds are: 


II—-A. United States National Pavilion operation and exhibits, $919,000 


(1) Operation, $669,000—In the previous budget submission, $3,725,000 of 
the available funds were programed for this activity ($1,825,000 for exhibits and 
$1,900,000 for operation). It was stated that this amount was not sufficient to 
provide either full utilization of exhibit area or adequate operational staff. 

The project was faced with the alternatives of curtailing the exhibit program 
to permit full operation or curtailing hours of operation to provide an effective 
exhibit program. The latter alternative was selected and the activity repro- 
gramed to provide full utilization of the exhibit space with operation during only 
8 hours each day. The revision allowed $2,157,000 for exhibits and $1,412,000 
for operations. Of the $488,000 reduction in operations, $332,000 was required 
for exhibits, $90,000 for building construction, and $66,000 for administration. 

The most urgent requirement in this phase of the United States participation 
is for funds to keep the pavilion open to the public 13 hours per day, 7 days per 
week, to gain the greatest possible impact from United States participation in 
the Fair. 

Fair regulations provide that national pavilions may be open from 10 a. m. until 
11 p. m. daily. Current funds permit operation of the pavilion only between 
the hours of 10 a.m. and 6 p.m. _ Visitors to the fair thus will be diverted from 
the United States Pavilion to the pavilions of other countries. 

There are 100 stations in the United States Pavilion which should be manned 
by usher-guides. A minimum of 250 usher-guides is needed to operate the United 
States National Pavilion 13 hours per day, 7 days per week. 

Current funds permit the employment of only 140 usher-guides, the minimum 
required for 8-hour daily operation. To provide the 140 usher-guides from avail- 
able funds, it has been necessary to contemplate the use of 40 Belgium locals in 
addition to 100 young Americans sponsored by several of the States and by other 
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organizations. The sponsorship of the 100 young Americans has saved this 
project approximately $210,000 in travel, housing, and subsistence costs. 

An effort was made to recruit the entire usher-guide staff of 250 young men and 
women with State government and other sponsorship to reduce Federal Govern- 
ment costs. Sponsorship involves payment of travel, housing, and subsistence. 
The 100 young American usher-guides were recruited through an intensive cam- 
paign which included invitations to the governors of all States and Territories to 
recommend candidates. 

To supplement the 100-sponsored guides with an additional 110 American 
guides, and to substitute Americans for the 40 Belgian locals, a total of $451,400 
is required. This would provide a total of 250 American usher-guides as required 
for 13-hour operation. The $451,400 includes the cost of housing, subsistence, 
salary, travel and training. The balance of the $669,000 required to provide 
for the increase to 13 hours daily operation of the pavilion includes local opera- 
tional personnel ($20,600), utilities ($160,000), guard services ($30,000) and clean- 
ing of uniforms ($7,000). 

(2) Exhibits, $250,000..—An amount of $250,000 is required for exhibits in the 
scientific areas of the United States National Pavilion exhibit program. Of that 
total, $100,000 will be required in demonstrating the progress made in peaceful 
uses of nuclear energy and in automation techniques. Both exhibits present an 
opportunity to demonstrate dramatically the scientific and technological achieve- 
ments of the United States, but current funds are insufficient to permit the most 
effective exhibits. An additional amount of $150,000 is required also for im- 
proving the color television exhibit by providing additional technical equipment. 
The U.S. 8. R. is reported to be planning an extensive black and white television 
exhibit in their pavilion. Color television, which has not before been shown to 
the general public in Europe, will demonstrate further the technological progress 
of the United States. 

In addition to the scientific and technological exhibits in the United States 
Pavilion, the United States is one of a number of countries participating in the 
International Science Hall which is a separate structure on the fairgrounds. The 
additional financial requirements for this section are explained below. 


II-B. International Science Hall, $160,000 


The National Science Foundation as of December 16, 1957, recommended an 
additional $160,000 for United States participation in the International Science 
Hall. 

Of this amount, $50,000 is needed to provide animation and color for exhibits 
sponsored by the United States, $50,000 is required for the development of 
special scientific films, and $60,000 is requested for the participation of United 
States scientists in the International Science Hall. 

The National Science Foundation has advised that an excellent way to enhance 
the United States exhibit would be to provide in special cases our own exhibit 
attendants. As of the present time we are depending upon Belgian help. Such 
persons should be scientifically trained and capable of understanding and ex- 
plaining in French the United States exhibit material. Six such people are 
required at an estimated cost of $10,000 each for salary ($7,000), travel ($1,000), 
and per diem costs ($2,000), or a total cost of $60,000. 

Previous budget reductions required the United States to abandon 20 exhibits 
originally assigned to it in the International Science Hall and to curtail the scope 
of 11 others. In many eases the U. 8. 8. R. undertook the development of the 
exhibits which the United States abandoned. 

The National Science Foundation is developing United States participation 
in the International Science Hall with the assistance of advisory committees of 
scientists under the chairmanship of Dr. Paul A. Weiss and including Nobel prize 
winners, Drs. Ernest O. Lawrence, Gienn Seaborg, Linus Pauling, and other 
scientists of international reputation. 

The International Science Hall will be located immediately outside the main 
entrance to the fairgrounds. In this spacious 500-foot by 200-foot building will 
be presented the most complete international science exhibition ever undertaken. 
Sixteen leading nations will contribute exhibits which will demonstrate, in a clear 
and understandable manner, important scientific facts and principles concerning 
the “building blocks”’ of our universe and life upon our planet. The role of science 
in advancing mankind will be stressed. 
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II-D. Performing-arts program, $375,000 


The leading nations of the world, together with most of the smaller nations 
participating in the Fair, will present performing-arts attractions as part of their 
national exhibit programs. Among the attractions to be presented by other 
countries are: 


Sadler’s Wells Roval Ballet Deutsches Theater of Berlin 

Bolshoi Ballet Old Vie Company 

Bolshoi Opera Vienna Philharmonic 

Moiesseev Ballet Berlin Philharmonic 

Prague Opera Ballet Moscow Philharmonic 

Ballet Espagnol National Orchestra of Madrid 

Vienna State Opera Prague Philharmonic 

Opera Festive Bayreuth National Orchestra of Belgium 

Prague Opera London Symphony Orchestra 

Munich Opera Moscow Circus 

Zagreb Opera National Theater of Belgium 

Royal Scotch Guards Folk and Music Ensemble of Ukrania 

Music and Dance Ensemble of Soviet Moscow Art Theater 
Republics Zurich State Theater 


The United States has constructed, as part of its national pavilion, an audito- 
rium-theater in which live performances can be presented. Current funds provide 
for a program which will cover only 11 of the 26 weeks’ duration of the fair. It 
is anticipated that 4 additional weeks will be provided for at no cost to the 
Government by a European premiere of a new motion picture. While these 15 
weeks include presentations of outstanding examples of American music, dance, 
and drama, there are important areas of American performing arts which cannot 
be represented because of lack of funds. Among the programs which could be 
included in the remaining 11 weeks are such attractions as: University Theater 
($25,000), a community theater ($25,000), an outstanding regional symphony 
orchestra ($85,000), a world premiere of a new American opera ($60,000—2 weeks). 
During the remaining 6 open weeks other representative professional attractions 
such as popular dramatic and musical artists, a series of l-act American plays, 
or a& prize-winning American dramatic presentation could be presented at an 
average weekly cost of $30,000. 

This additional programing, combined with the program now organized, would 
provide an appropriate representation of the widespread American achievements 
in the fields of performing arts. 

VI. Pavilion map and souvenir guidebook, $600,000 

All visitors to the United States pavilion should receive appropriate publica- 
tions to further the effectiveness of the exhibit and to provide a lasting souvenir 
of the visit. It is felt that the following two publications are essential to the 
success of the program: 

(1) A large map of the pavilion and the exhibits with descriptive text in several 
languages.—The map of the exhibit will be printed in at least three languages. 
It will provide a basic description of the pavilion exhibits and their locations, 
and should be presented to each visitor to assist in his tour of the pavilion. On 
the reverse side will be shown a map of the United States. The map will cost 
approximately 3 cents per copy and approximately 10,000,000 copies are required 
at a total cost of $300,000. 

(2) An official guidebook in several languages on the United States in general and 
tits participation in the Fair.—This book will cost approximately 25 cents per copy 
and a portion of this cost will be defrayed by selling it for 10 cents. The book 
will be similar to those being prepared by many other nations at the Fair and, with 
an estimated 2,000,000 copies required, the total cost will be $300,000. 

In this connection it should be noted that another major nation participating 
in the exhibition has been reliably reported as having let contracts in Belgium for 
four separate pavilion booklets, and the publication of a newspaper three times a 
week for the entire duration of the fair. 

As part of the original budget presentation for fiscal year 1958, a request was 
made for $300,000 in the public-affairs program for a pavilion program and exhibit 
brochure which was to fulfill the same purpose as (1) above. Later review indi- 
cated that the item should be presented separately, and in a subsequent presenta- 
tion it was so identified 
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Reconciliation of estimated obligations by fiscal year and object class with approved 
appropriations and supplemental request 














| Total esti- | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
Object classification mated re- | 1957 actual | 1958 esti- 1959 esti- 
quire- obligations mated mated 
ments obligations | obligations 
01 Personal services ..| $2,046,300 | $190,796 | $1,052, 104 $803, 400 
02 Travel 276, 400 | 78, 727 197, 673 - uae 
03 Transportation of things. wee. 210, 600 | 8, 919 201, 681 |. Seine 
04 Communication services - _- 24, 300 | 8, 964 | 12, 336 3, 000 
05 Rents and utility services : 396, 000 | 10, 132 215, 868 170, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction. - on 685, 600 | 3, 408 | 656, 192 26, 000 
07 Other contractual services on _| 9,479,600 | 2,593,314 | 6, 886, 286 |._._..______-- 
Services performed by other agencies 647, 000 | 72, 340 oS 0 
08 Supplies and materials. ; ; 52, 600 8, 053 24, 547 | 20, 000 
09 Equipment 96, 200 | 37, 111 50, 060 |......- 
11 Contributions to retirement fund : 54, 400 - 38, 300 16, 100 
15 Taxes : 430, 000 J GROEN baisi<cstoves 
Total obligations 14, 399, 000 3, O11, 764 | 10, 348, 736 1, 038, 500 
Unobligated balance brought forward. ‘ al _|—2, 288, 236 | —1, 038, 500 
Unobligated balance carried forward- |+-2, 288, 236 |+1, 038, 500 | 
. niet Lonieseiateael recs ate 
Fiscal year 1957 appropriation. - 5, 300,000 | 5, 300, 000 | abe los hh 
Fiscal year 1958 appropriation 7, 045, 000 ili 7, 045, 000 |- a 
Fiscal vear 1958 supplemental request - 2, 054, 000 | 2.054, 000 





Mr. Rooney. I assume that you have a general statement, Mr. 
Cullman? 

Mr. Cuiuman. With your permission 

Mr. Rooney. Excuse me. I understand that you have an opening 
statement, Mr. Henderson? 

Mr. Henperson. I have a short, preliminary statement. 

Mr. Rooney. Please proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Deputy UNDER SECRETARY FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Henprerson. May I express our appreciation for the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before the committee in support of a request for 
a supplemental appropriation for the Brussels Fair in the amount of 
$2,054,000. 

The Secretary of State desired me to express his deep interest in 
this program and the appropriation request before you. 

Events in the last 6 months have sharpened the interest of the 
world in the scientific and cultural achievements of various countries 
and we are most anxious that the United States exhibit will be of a 
character worthy of our country. 

We believe that, if the funds now being requested are placed within 
the immediate future at the disposal of Mr. Cullman and his staff, 
they will be in a position to arrange an exhibit creditable to the United 
States. 

Mr. Howard Cullman, the United States Commissioner General, 
is present with members of his staff, and is prepared to provide a report 
of the use to which the funds already appropriated have been devoted 
and to furnish a detailed justification of the additional funds required. 
He will also inform you regarding the status of the preparations for 
the opening of the fair on April 17, 1958. 

Mr. Chairman, could I say something to you off the record for a 
moment? 

Mr. Rooney. I would rather keep everything on the record, Mr. 
Secretary. 
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STATEMENT OF UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY DIRECTOR 


Mr. Henprrson. Mr. Chairman, this morning I was sent by Mr. 
George Allen, the Director of USLA, a statement which he would like 
to have placed in the record, if it is agreeable with you. 

Mr. Allen was not aware until yesterday that these hearings would 
be held this morning and he had another engagement so it was impos- 
sible for him to be present. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall insert whatever statement Mr. Allen wishes 
at this point in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY DIRECTOR 


I am pleased to have this opportunity to make known the views of the United 
States Information Agency coneerning American participation in the Brussels 
Universal and International Exhibition. 

While the USIA does not have any direct responsibility with regard to United 
States participation in the Brussels Exhibition, we are very much interested in 
the overall public relations posture of the United States abroad. Moreover, the 
United States role in this exhibition will have an important bearing on our over- 
seas information objectives. 

At the Brussels Exhibition, each national participant is expected to emphasize, 
through exhibit, its progress in the social, scientific, and cultural fields. The 
exhibition will inevitably become a stage upon which the relative merits of each 
nation’s progress will be debated. At the present moment, it is particularly 
important for our accomplishments in each of these fields to be well presented. 

In ail candor, we should keep in mind that practically every visitor at the fair, 
will have two exhibits chiefly in mind. We may be sure that the Soviets are fully 
aware of this inevitable fact. The Communists do not spread on the record, 
as we do, the amount of funds they spend for projects of this kind, but in view ot 
their large scale and elaborate propaganda activities elsewhere, I am equally 
certain that the Soviets will capitalize on this opportunity by presenting a power- 
ful exhibit designed to convince viewers that Communists lead the world in 
science, culture, and in social gains. 

Generally, I do not hold to the philosophy that we should exert special effort 
in projects of this kind in order to equal or beat the Soviets. I would much prefer 
to pay no attention to what thev do. But when, as in this case, the activity takes 
place before an enormous audience drawn from all parts of the world, we cannot 
overiook the comparisons that witl be drawn, for no one else will. I repeat that 
while we speak on the open record, in accordance with our democratic processes, 
the men in the Kremlin have been devising their plans and expenditures behind 
tightly sealed doors in the Kremlin, but with the same contest in mind. 

The Soviets are going to put on a big show, and to protect our national interest 
it is essential that United States participation at Brussels be of the highest caliber. 

I sincerely hope that the committee will grant such funds as are required to 
insure that our Brussels Fair authorities present the United States in the best 
possible light. 


Mr. Rooney. Very well. 
Mir. Henperson. That is all. 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Cullman, what do vou have to say about this 
request? 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF UNITED Stratis COMMISSIONER GENERAL 
FOR BRUSSELS EXHIBITION 


Mr. Cutuman. First, I want to thank vou and the members of the 
committee for the privilege of appearing before you. 

Just a few weeks ago, the President of the United States, in his 
annual state of the Union message to Congress, said the Soviets are 
waging total cold war. 
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[he President spoke of the all-inclusiveness of the threat of Com- 
munist imperialism. 

“Every human activity is pressed into service as a weapon of 
expansion,” he stated. ‘Trade, economic development, military 
power, arts, science, education, the whole world of ideas—all are 
harnessed to this same chariot of expansion.” 

Referring specifically to United States participation in the Brussels 
World’s Fair, the President, in his separate budget message to Con- 
gress said: “I wish here to call attention specifically to the need for 
a supplemental appropriation for the Brussels Fair. Congressional 
action on this important activity last year left United States par- 
ticipation badly hampered in comparison with programs of other 
nations, especially the Soviet Union. I consider this item of par- 
ticular importanc e to our country and urge the Congress to expedite 
its approval.” 

Just 10 weeks from now the Brussels World’s Fair will open. It 
will continue for 6 months until October 19. 

The United States accepted an invitation in 1954 to participete in 
this great universal exposition, along with more than 40 other nations 
and international organizations. 


FUND REQUIREMENTS 


It was in August 1956, that the Congress, advised by the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee and State Department representatives of 
an estimated cost of $15 million for United Stetes verticipation, 
initially appropriated $4 million to get construction of our nationel 
pavilion underway. 

Since that time, additional appropriations of $8,345,000 have been 
approved. This amount includes an appropriation of $545,000 for 
mandatory Belgian taxes and insurance costs. 
actual operating budget of $11,800,000. 

I say to you gentlemen that this amount is inadequate for first-rate 
participation by a first-rate nation. 

I appeal to you today for a supplemental appropriation of $2,054,000 
to enable us to do a job of which we will all be prideful. This amount 
has been approved by the State Department and the Bureau of the 
Budeet. It would bring the total appropriation to $14,399,000. 


Thus we have an 


Thus, the totel of funds required is still less than the $15 million 
originally identified with the project and substantially so if generally 
increased prices and unanticipated taxes are considered. I urge 


prompt action because time is of the essence. If time were on our 
side T would be recommending a much larger appropriation. 


EXTENT AND PURPOSE OF SOVIET UNION’S PARTICIPATION 


D. M. Ryzhkov, the Soviet Commissioner General, has indicated 
the earnestness of the Communists programing for the Brussels Fair, 
the first of its kind in 19 vears. 

Ryzhkov, speaking through the Soviet Journal of Commerce and 
Economy, announced Soviet intentions at Brussels. He said the pur- 
pose of Communist participation was: “to demonstrate how, under 
the direction of the Communist Party and the Government of the 
Soviet Union, industry, agriculture, science, technology, the economy 
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and culture have been developed; to show also what the U.S. 5. R. 
has done to increase the prosperity of the Russian people and finally 
to prove that the U.S. S. R. is the land of true socialism and true 
democracy.” 

More than 35 million visitors are expected at the fair. 

The Soviets, it has been reported, are going to spend an estimated 
$60 million plus to impress those visitors. There is every indication 
that the Communists will go allout in an effort to achieve an over- 
whelming psychological and cultural success. The Soviets’ top scien- 
tists and cultural attractions will be in Brussels. The Communists 
will publish a triweekly newspaper, Sputnik, and distribute millions 
of propaganda pamphlets. They are planning daily jetliner flights 
from Moscow to Brussels. 

The funds made available to us up to now will enable us to open the 
doors of our national pavilion on April 17. But the lack of funds has 
seriously hampered our exhibit plans; it has curtailed the full-scale 
operation of our pavilion staffed by American boys and girls; it has 
minimized the performing arts program and our publications efforts. 


DESCRIPTION OF AMERICAN AND SOVIET UNION PAVILIONS 


The current United States program has provided us with a beautiful 
pavilion, one which in the opinion of many will be the outstanding 
structure on the fairgrounds. 

I might say that Mr. Plaut, who is in charge of programing and 
exhibits, came in from Brussels yesterday morning and has pictures 
of those things. 

Mr. Rooney. It might be well to show those photographs to the 
committee at this time. 

Mr. Cutan. Very well. 

Mr. Rooney. Please indicate what you are handing across the 
table. 

Mr. Puiaut. This first photograph is a view of the American audi- 
torium structure. 

Photograph No. 2 shows the finishing of the interior wall of the 
American pavilion. 

Photograph No. 3 is a view of the front of the American pavilion 
with trees being planted in the plaza in front. 

Photograph No. 4 is a view of a section of the great balcony of the 
American pavilion. 

The next photograph shows the finishing of the interior balcony wall. 

The next photograph is a general view of the interior of the United 
States pavilion. 

The next photograph is a general view of the American site, includ- 
ing the pavilion itself and the work being done on the plaza in front. 

The next view shows the finishing of one of the staircases in the 
American pavilion. 

The next photograph is a general view of the American site. 

The next photograph is a detail of the center portion of the American 
pavilion looking up. 

Finally, this is a large photograph taken from the roof of the 
auditorium structure of the Soviet pavilion showing the Soviet pavilion 
in relationship to the United States pavilion. 
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Mr. Roonny. Is that the huge, marble, high and highly expensive 
building that was going to cost so much more than the American 
building? 

Mr. Puiavur. It is not marble. It is steel and concrete. 

Mr. Roonsy. The committee was informed that it was to be marble. 

Mr. Puavut. I do not recollect that. 

Mr. Rooney. All right. We will get to that later. 

Very well, proceed. 

Mr. Cutiman. Our exhibit program has been developed with the 
aid and assistance—— 

Mr. Rooney. By the way, is this building of the Soviet arranged 
in such a way that it can be dismantled and taken somewhere else? 

Mr. Piaut. Yes, sir. 


PROVISION FOR DEMOLITION OF UNITED STATES PAVILION 


Mr. Rooney. What happens to our building after erecting it at 
a cost of $5.3 million? 

Mr. Piaut. The eventual destiny of the American pavilion, Mr. 
Congressman, has not been determined. 

Mr. Rooney. Can it be moved anywhere else? 

Mr. Piaut. No, sir; not in toto. 

Mr. Rooney. Not in such fashion as the Soviet building? 

Mr. Puiaut. That is correct. 

Mr. Cutuman. We are hopeful, if I may interject, Jim, that the 
building will have such an appeal to the Belgians—it is in Heysel Park, 
which is 5 miles out from Brussels—that they may ask us to leave it 
there as a permanent exhibit. Whether they will or not, we cannot 
answer. 

Mr. Sixes. For what purpose? 

Mr. Cutuman. As a general building in the park. 

Mr. Rooney. How much is in this budget for demolition of the 
building, since demolition of the building after 26 weeks was part of 
the contract? 

Mr. Cuttman. Dr. Davies is better prepared to answer that. 

Mr. Davirs. We have nothing in the budget for demolition. All 
of the estimates that we have gotten on the price that we can get for 
the material salvaged, and notably the steel and plastic, indicate that 
the money that we get for the material will balance the demolition cost. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Cullman, when you were before this committee 
on March 10, 1957, you stated, 

If they don’t make me demolish it, it is found money but I must say to you my 
contract provides for demolition. 

You said that at that time? 

Mr. Cutuman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It might be understood from that that since your 
contract. provided for demolition, there were funds included in your 
budget for demolition. 

Mr. Cutuman. Mr. Chairman, all I can say is what I have been 
advised by the engineers and by my staff. The salvage value of the 
material should approximate the demolition costs. In other words, 
the material from the building probably will be worth the cost of 
demolition. We are still hopeful, and I can only say hopeful, that 
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the Belgians will ask us to leave this monument of America in their 
park. I cannot speak for them. 
Mr. Rooney. Please proceed. 


EXHIBIT PROGRAM 


Mr. Cutyman. Our exhibit program has been developed with the 
aid and assistance of industry, various organizations, leading Ameri- 
cans. It endeavors to show the fair visitor in capsule form what 
America is like. It will show our industries, our cities, our art, our 
food, our history—it will show the things we use in everyday life, 
the products we use in our home—it will show our philosophy and 
basic ideals; and it will show our land and our people. 


PERFORMING ARTS PROGRAM 


Our performing arts program will include outstanding presentations 
in music, drama, and dance, both live and on film. It will, however, 
provide live performances for little more than half of the available 
time. I might add that many leading performing artists have offered 
their services for this program, but the cost of transportation and 
production still must be met. 

We have done our best to remedy the situation through private 
solicitation and industrial cooperation. A dedicated staff has worked 
day and night to plan our program but we need more financial help 
if we are to have the kind of participation the United States should 
have at Brussels in these cold-war days. 

We have recently reviewed the program which has been developed 
with available funds with the Committee for Cultural Matters, 
organized by congressional direction. The committee gave this 
limited program an enthusiastie reception. 

But this program is not enough. To be successful we urgently 
need the funds we are seeking. If we are successful I am sure United 
States participation will make a tremendous contribution to a better 
understanding abroad of our land and our people. 

In closing, I plead again for prompt action. No amount will be 
helpful if it comes too late, and time is running out on us at this 
very moment. 

My staff and I are here to explain all phases of our program. We 
welcome your questions. 

Mr. Rooney. Is not it your intention to describe to us what you 
want this money for? 

Mr. CuLuman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Will vou please do so? 


AREAS WHERE ADDITIONAL FUNDS ARE REQUESTED 


Mr. Cutiman. It is broken down, sir, into four different bases, as 
[ recall. 

We have asked for the exhibit program, on which we are short, an 
additional appropriation. One of the most serious problems that we 
have is the housekeeping, which includes janitors and guides. With 
100 different types of exhibits, and a big organization, we presently 
only have enough money, as I recall, for 100 guides and we need 
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250, which we are trying to recruit from the various States, people 
probably, if they are available, bilingual. 

We need additional funds for the performing arts because it seems 
to me uneconomic to spend a million and a half dollars for a beautiful 
auditorium and not have available performances for 11 out of the 26 
weeks. In addition, we will need money for pamphlets because 
whether it is the New York World Fair or the Paris Fair, one of the 
big items is programing where people from the various countries of 
the world go home with a program as a souvenir and remember what 
they have seen. It serves as an identification. In addition to that, 
we need maps. We will probably need millions of maps which we 
estimate will cost 3 or 4 cents each, showing the layout of the exhibi- 
tion, and sort of a guide to the visitor to the exhibition. 

Those are the four main items which I will be very glad to expand 
on with my staff in detail. 


MAPS AND SOUVENIRS 


Mr. Rooney. The item for maps and souvenirs was previously in 
your budget; was it not? 

Mr. Cutuman. Dr. Davies, I believe it was; would you pick that 
up for me, please? 

Mr. Davres. Originally we had $300,000 in, Mr. Congressman, 
which was attached to another part of our budget. We feel very 
definitely that the visitors coming to our pavilion should be given 
something. 

Mr. Rooney. The first question, so we get along much more ex- 
peditiously—these are generally preliminary questions leading to 
something else—was this, yes or no, in your budget? 

Mr. Davies. $300,000 was in our budget; yes. 

Mr. Rooney. For what? 

Mr. Davies. For printing and publications and which program we 
had not fully developed a year ago. 

Mr. Rooney. You cut down on the program; yet you have not cut 
your administration costs to the extent of more than $71,500; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Davies. I think the answer there, Mr. Chairman— 

Mr. Rooney. Is it correct?) Then you will have plenty of oppor- 
tunity to explain. 

Mr. Davigs. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Please tell us why? 

Mr. Davies. The administration in the first place was based upon 
a full program of operation of our pavilion. It is because the very 
size of our pavilion and the size of our theater necessitated that. So 
far, while we have made every possible cut in personnel and in ad- 
ministrative costs, we still have not been able to reduce that propor- 
tionately to the reduction in the budget itself. 


EXPENDITURES AND OBLIGATIONS TO DATE 


Mr. Rooney. Where are the figures with regard to your expendi- 
tures to date and your obligations to date? 

Mr. Cuutiman. I believe that Mr. Sullivan has those, Mr. Chair- 
man, and he will be very glad to submit them. 


20957—58——27 
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Mr. Suuirvan. Mr. Chairman, as of January 31 we had obligated 
$9,075,867. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have the details there? 

Mr. Suttivan. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Rooney. We want to know for what purposes. 

Mr. Davies. Mr. Chairman, we do not have an activity breakdown 
at the present time. 

Mr. Roonry. We should know what you have obligated. What 
have you been doing moneywise up to now? If you do not have that, 
I do not see how we can proceed with the hearing. 

Mr. Davies. We do not have that breakdown by department. 

Mr. Roonry. We want to know what you have done with this 
$9 million plus. 

Mr. Daviss. Overall we have spent in general, or obligated in the 
field of public affairs, $95,740; in the field of administration, $707,758; 
in the field of performing arts, $336,737; in the field of exhibits, 
$2,333,031; in science, 14,652. 

Mr. Rooney. Dollars? 

Mr. Daviss. This does not include the $500,000 which we have— 

Mr. Roonry. What was the figure fourteen-comma-six-something? 

Mr. Davizs. This is a credit that we have against the five. The 
total figure is 500,000. 

Mr. Roonny. What is the fourteen-something figure that you men- 
tioned? Peanuts, dollars, hundreds of thousands, millions, or what? 
Mr. Davies. We were talking at this point of dollars obligated. 

Mr. Roonny. How many did. you refer to? 

Mr. Daviss. $14,652. The total actually in the National Science 
Foundation contract, which this science thing covers, is about 
$500,000. 

Mr. Roonry. Where are the details of these figures? 

Mr. Sutuivan. This is as of December. 

Mr. Davirs. There was one more figure which ought to be added to 
that, obligations on the development of site, $5,296,955. 

Mr. Cuuuman. If I may ask a question, where does the Belgian 
tax insurance show up as having been paid? 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Cullman, let us not confuse this. 

Mr. Cutiman. That has to be in there somewhere. 

Mr. Rooney. We will get to the Belgian taxes if you will bear with 
us. 

Where are the details on the $9 million plus? 

Mr. SuLuivan. Sir, that is the activity breakdown by our program. 
Those details —— 

Mr. Rooney. Do you think that the Congress should appropriate 

taxpayers’ money on bare overall figures? 
What have you done up to now? What have you used the money 
for? 

Mr. Suuuivan. This is a statement of our obligations. 

Mr. Rooney. I see what it is, but where are the details? 

Mr. Sutiivan. There is a supplemental document, sir, which spells 
out the manner in which we are programing our money and indicates 
the activity functions for which we have obligated that money. 

Mr. Rooney. Referring to this statement that you have handed me, 


and which I now have in my hand, where are the details with regard 
to these figures? 
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Mr. Suttivan. I do not have further breakdown with regard to it. 

Mr. Roonry. Where are they? 

Mr. Suuuivan. In our accounting office in Brussels. 

Mr. Rooney. How long will it take to get them? 

Mr. Davies. Mr. Chairman, we have given to the committee a 
document which explains exactly what we have done so far. 

Mr. Rooney. No; it does not explain such as that at all. All 
through this we find such statements as ‘‘such and such is estimated.” 

We find such things as ‘we are negotiating,’ and so forth. 

We want to know what you have been doing with this money up 
to now? What have you used it for? 

Mr. Piavut. May I respectfully suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the 
great majority of these funds have obviously been utilized for the 
construction of the American pavilion. 

Mr. Roonry. That could not possibly be more than $5.3 million, 
could it? 

Mr. Puavut. No, sir. 

Mr. Davtes. Mr. Chairman, we can go over it page by page and 
show the overall figure, and then the specific breakdown. 

Mr. Roonry. We want to know what you have been doing since 
you first got the money. In other words, what have you done with 
the money? 

Mr. Cullman referred to me a Metropolitan Opera star who came 
with the message that Mr. Cullman could not pay transportation and 
hotel expenses for Richard Tucker, Jack Benny, and himself although 
they were willing to perform without fee. That leads me to inquire, 
what has been done with the money if there isn’t sufficient to pay 
expenses in such a case? 

Mr. Daviss. We still have the expenses of production and of getting 
them over there and housing them, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. What have you done with the money you have? 

Mr. Suuurvan. I am sure that if we go over them, most of them 
are in areas where they can be identified as to the reason for the 
expenditure with the object breakdown established by the Congress. 

Mr. Rooney. Can’t you tell the committee what you spent the 
money for? 

Mr. CuttMan. Our books and accounting—after all, we are audited 
by the Government, by Government bookkeepers. 

Mr. Rooney. We merely want to know what you have done. 

You are a taxpayer, and a more substantial one than I am, Mr. 
Cullman—there is no comparison—and I think your Representatives 
in Congress should inquire what has been done with a substantial sum 
of money such as is involved. 

Mr. Cuttman. Your Representatives and my Representatives. We 
have been keeping our books and I will be glad to send every book and 
item that this committee wants to you. I do not have my ledgers 
with me. I have not brought them but I have an abstraet—— 

Mr. Rooney. What have you advised the Bureau of the Budget 
in this regard? 

Did they not ask you what you did with the money 

Mr. Davies. Mr. Chairman, in every area where we aii spent a 
single dollar, we have spent that with the definite idea of adding 
something to our program. 

Mr. Rooney. But what did you spend it for? 
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Mr. Davies. We have full accounts of what we spend it for in 


general right here, but we did not bring with us the detailed accounts 
which indicate—— 


DISBURSEMENTS BY BRUSSELS OFFICE 


Mr. Rooney. Where are the checks being signed right now? 

Mr. Davies. They are being signed in Brussels right now. 

Mr. Roonry. By whom? 

Mr. Davies. By our Brussels office. 

Mr. Cutuman. Under Government supervision, of course. 

Mr. Davies. Under Government supervision. 

Mr. Suuuivan. Mr. Chairman, may I speak to the document that 
you have referred to and identify those for you? 

Mr. Rooney. Surely. , 


ARCHITECT’S FEES 


Mr. Sutuivan. Sir, the document that is now before you is not 
arranged in the order that is found on the general breakdown that is on 
the budget document that has been submitted to you. Taking them 
in that order, you will note that the 5th column over is entitled “Archi- 
tectural.”’ 

There is an obligation of $280,000 for architectural services. 

Mr. Rooney. For Mr. Stone? 

Mr. Sutiivan. That is for Mr. Stone, 

Mr. Cutuman. I want to be fair with Mr. Stone. I only met him 
through the State Department and I am delighted with his work, 
but I would guess that $225,000 of the $280,000 is money out of hand 
to draftsmen and engineers. That is a very substantial amount out- 
of-pocket money on Mr. Stone. He does not keep any $280,000. 

Mr. Roonry. I thought you told us a year ago that he was getting 
the regular fee of the American Society of Architects. 

Mr. Cutuman. Right. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that not what this is? 

Mr. Cutuman. Yes, but that fee—if we pay a man, as I understand 
it, the way the port authority and other construction jobs I have 
done—that fee includes the architectural drawings, engineers’ speci- 
fications, and basic work that the man has to submit in his blueprints 
and plans. He does not get a fee on top of that. That is what he 
pays his organization for drawing the plans. 

I do not know whether Mr. Stone will get $25,000 or $50,000. or 
break even on that. He would have to answer that. I do not know. 

Mr. Sutztivan. May I continue, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rooney. Just a minute, Mr. Sullivan. 

It seems to me from your testimony a year ago that Mr. Stone 
received the regular American architect’s fee, no more, no less. 

Mr. Cuttman. The schedule of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, as I recall. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Cuttman. Now, if I may interject, if I build a garage in the 
country and it costs me $20,000 and the fee is 6 percent, that $1,200 
includes the architect’s drawings, plumbing, electrical drawings, and 
so forth. That is the overall cost of hiring that specialist. He may 
make $100, $200, or $300. I cannot answer that, sir. 
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Mr. Rooney. This was $280,000. 
REVISED ESTIMATE OF COST OF SOVIET UNION PAVILION 


Tell us something about this Soviet building, Mr. Cullman. 
Mr. Cutuman. Mr. Plaut got in yesterday morning and 
Mr. Rooney. You described it last year, Mr. Cullman, in this way: 
* * * The building, according to my best information from our Government 
and from Baron Moens de Fernig, will be 120 feet high, will be marble, and if 


you take the normal index of steel and concrete versus the finished building with- 
out the marble, it will cost between 40 and 45 million dollars. 


Mr. Cutiman. The only thing I would like to correct in that 
testimony 

Mr. Rooney. Would you like to see the picture of that 40 to 45 
million dollar building? 

Mr. Cutuman. I would like to correct for the record that statement. 
Mr. Plaut advises me that it is not going to be marble. 

You have seen it, Jim. You got in yesterday morning. 

Mr. Piavurt. May I ask if it is in the record that the building will 
cost $40 million? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. I will again read from the presentation of the 
case for this highly unusual sum of money for American representation 
at the Brussels Fair, what Mr. Cullman said. 





The building, according to my best information from our Government and from 
Baron Moens de Fernig * * * 
and I guess he is the top Belgian, is he? 

Mr. CuLumMan. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. The director general of the fair? 

Mr. Cuuuman. Right. 

Mr. Rooney (reading): 
* * * will be 120 feet high, will be marble, and if you take the normal index of 
steel and concrete versus the finished building without marble, it will cost between 
40 and 45 million dollars. 


Are you telling us at this date or point in the proceedings that this 
Soviet building costs anything like that? 

Mr. Piaut. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What would you say this building costs? 

Mr. Puiavt. It is approximately, I should say, in round figures, that 
it would approximate the cost of the United States Pavilion, although 
very much larger. 

Mr. Rooney. It does not compare with the United States building? 

Mr. Piavt. It is much bigger. 

Mr. Rooney. It may be bigger, but how would you describe it 
as compared with the American building? 

Mr. Piavut. I would describe it as a large loftlike structure. 

Mr. Rooney. Loft-type building? 

Mr. Puiavt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I was going to use the word ‘factory.”’ We are in 
agreement about that? 

Mr. Piavur. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. This is the 40 or 45 million dollar building of a year 
ago? 

Mr. Piaur. Well, sir, a year ago I am sure that you are aware 
that things have moved very quickly and our information as to the 
Russian effort at that time was based only on hearsay. 
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Mr. Rooney. But you are still talking in all of your publicity 
handouts of the Soviet spending $60 million, and here is $40 million 
of it blown up in one lump. 

Mr. Piaut. No, I am sure that this is not the proper emphasis to 
place upon Russian participation. We have no illusions that their 
building is going to cost three-quarters of what they are spending. 
We do not believe that. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Cullman told us of their building a year ago. 
He said that the building would be marble and if you took the normal 
index of steel and concrete versus the finished building, without the 
marble, it would cost between $40 million and $45 million; is that not 
in the record? 

Mr. Puiavt. | understand that. 

Mr. Rooney. That is what this committee was asked to rely on in 
the presentation of figures a year ago. 

Would you say that it is possible ‘that if there were marble added to 
this building that it would increase the value of it from $5 million to 
$40 million or $45 million? 

Mr. Puiaut. No, sir; that is not possible. 

Mr. Rooney. Of course not. 

Mr. Cutuman. May I say this: Mr. Plaut will tell you why they 
are spending $60 million in toto. At the time I appeared before you 
I had been sworn in January 31—it was about 6 weeks after I took 
on this assignment officially- I gave testimony to the best of my 
knowledge at this hearing and I would like to change my testimony, 
the information that I had at that time. I would like to correct the 
record, with Mr. Plaut’s information, that the building will not cost 
$45 million. The building will probably approximate a little more 
than ours. What is in the building with exhibits makes up the 
difference and I would rather have Mr. Plaut, who has been there, 
tell you about it. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall be glad to hear him. You had better 
start getting your people ready on the figures, Mr. Sullivan. We 
want to know what happened to every dollar. 

Mr. Cuttman. You are entitled to that. 

Mr. Rooney. You agree? 

Mr. Cututman. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Rooney. You were not sure last year. 

Mr. CuLu~MAN. Sure of what? 

Mr. Rooney. That we were entitled to know the details. 

Mr. Cuttman. I have not questioned that, Mr. Chairman, to the 
best of my knowledge. 

Mr. Rooney. All right. It is in the record. 

Go ahead, Mr. Plaut. 

Mr. Puavt. Mr. Chairman, there is a document recently prepared 
by the USIA that is a very comprehensive document with respect to 
Soviet participation in the Brussels Fair. 

Mr. Cutiman. May I file this for the record? Here is the story. 
It is much better than I can tell you. 

Mr. Rooney. We have already seen this. 

Mr. Piavt. We believe it is essentially accurate. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there a dollar figure in here? 

Mr. Lusu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Where? Did they get the figure from you? 
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Mr. Lusu. I do not know. 

Mr. Rooney. If you were talking last year about $60 million, 
which was the figure—is that right? 

Mr. Lusx. Yes. 

Mr. Cutuman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And you told us last year that the building would 
cost $40 million to $45 million? 

Mr. Cutuman. I would like to correct that record, sir. I was wrong. 
The total participation of the Soviet Union—from the Belgians, 
CIA, USIA, and I believe the State Department and Mr. Henderson 
should speak for them, I should not—is estimated at between $50 
million and $60 million in magnitude as to what they are spending. 


PAYMENT OF TAXES LEVIED BY BELGIAN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Rooney. Let us approach this from another angle. It may be 
a practical one or it may not. 

With regard to the amount of money that you did not tell us about 
that was required for taxes to be paid to the Belgian Government, 
some almost half a million dollars, as I reeall—— 

Mr. Cutiman. Five-four-five. 

Mr. Rooney. No, that includes the insurance. 430 and 115? 

Mr. Cuttman. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. I know the figures. 

How much of that $430,000 has been paid, if anything? 

Mr. Suttivan. They have not reported to us any payments. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you paid it, Mr. Sullivan? 

Mr. Sutiivan. I beg your pardon. I am speaking of our Brussels 
office. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not know whether they paid the taxes or not? 

Mr. Sutiivan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Cuuiman. If they have not, they have not advised us to date. 

Mr. Rooney. Who is running the Brussels office? 

Mr. Cuiitman. Neal Montanus, one of my associates, and a very 
able man who has been associated with me for years in the Port 
Authority. 

As of yesterday, to the best of my knowledge, it is money that we 
owe for taxes. As of yesterday, to the best of my knowledge, it was 
not paid. 

Mr. Rooney. You came up here last year with a great emergency 
about payment of taxes to the Belgians and they had to be paid. 
You needed the money right away. Now it turns out that in January 
1958 you have no information that a dollar has been paid with regard 

to those taxes: is that a fair statement? 

Mr. Suuuivan. Excuse me, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that a fair statement, and then you will have a 
full opportunity to explain your side. 

Mr. Suttivan. On the basis of what I previously said, that is a fair 
statement. 

Mr. Rooney. Now you can explain. 

Mr. Sutiivan. I do not have a figure as to the amount of taxes 
that has been paid since the taxes have been paid through our con- 
tractor and the expenditures have been charged to the costs paid to 
the contractor. 
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I can get you that in a matter of hours from Brussels, the state- 
ment as to the amount of money thus far paid that represents taxation. 

Mr. Rooney. I would suggest that you do so. 

(The material requested follows:) 


As of December 31 a total of $197,797.15 had been paid for taxes levied by 
the Belgian Government. 


BASIS FOR ESTIMATED COST OF SOVIET UNION PARTICIPATION 


Mr. Rooney. Have you made inquiries as to how much, if any- 
thing, the Russians have paid in taxes on their loft building? 

Mr. Cuuttman. The formula, Mr. Chairman, is the same for every 
participating nation. 

Mr. Rooney. That is not the question. Have you made inquiry? 

Mr. Cututman. No, sir. I do not know what the Czechs, Cana- 
dians, Greeks, English, or French have paid. We have all been 
assessed on the same yardstick. 

Mr. Roonny. That would be a matter of public record in Belgium, 
would it not? 

Mr. Sutiivan. We will ask. 

Mr. Rooney. Would it not be about the same as the tax stamp 
ona deed? You should be able to tell what the other fellow is paying 
in taxes. 

Mr. Coupert. I would suppose there would be some record of it. 

Mr. CuttMan. Let me say that if in New York I owe taxes, I con- 
sider it an obligation. I think that I pay it biannually, but I have to 
keep in mind that it is an obligation. It depends on what day of the 
year it is whether I have paid my taxes or not, but I still owe the money. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you inquire as to the amount of the bill rendered 
by the Belgian Government to the Soviet Government in connection 
with their building. This would be an indication of how much it cost 
to put up their building since the tax is, No. 1, on materials and, No. 2, 
on labor; right? 

Mr. Cutitman. Right. 

Mr. Rooney. Did it not occur to someone to inquire? We have 
been overwhelmed with this business of $40 million and $45 million, 
and $60 million. Frankly, I have been skeptical of a great deal of it 
from the beginning. 

Mr. Daviss. Mr. Chairman, as far as that is concerned, we know 
that the same yardstick has been applied to all of the nations parti- 
cipating. 

Mr. Roonny. Why did you not inquire as to the Soviet tax bill? 

Mr. Davies. We have not considered it our function to spend 
Government time and money working out in detail what the Russians 
were spending. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you serious? 

Mr. Davires. We have from the USIA—— 

Mr. Rooney. You base your whole presentation on an alleged $60 
million expenditure of the Soviet? 

Mr. Daviss. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. You could not make a telephone call, or write a 
letter, or send some clerk over to the tax office to find out what the 
Soviet is paying in taxes? 

You would not run your business that way, would you? 
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Mr. Cuttman. Wait a minute, Mr. Chairman, may I say this: 
As I recall, this was before I was appointed, either in July or August 
1956, the House Foreign Affairs Committee recommended our par- 
ticipation to an extent of possibly this magnitude. It was not a 
firm commitment, but in the magnitude of $15 million. I do not 
believe the fact that the Russians were spending $2 million, $5 million, 
or $50 million, at that point entered into the discussions. They were 
going to participate to that extent, and since then we have had from 
the CIA and the USIA, from the State Department and the Belgians, 
from all of the information that we have, the best information is— 
Mr. Plaut can expand on this because he has been living there for the 
last few months—that the total Russian expenditures, without propa- 
ganda which is additional in the amount of $10 million, which they 
announced themselves, will be to the extent of between $50 million 
and $60 million. That is not the cost of the building. 

If | may quote, Mr. Chairman, Dr. Davies has just shown me a 
USIA document and on page 6, at the bottom of the page, under 
paragraph c, is the following: 

* * * Estimates of the cost of Soviet participation range as high as $60 million. 
When he was asked (at a press conference upon his arrival in Brussels) how much 
the U. S. 8S. R. would spend to participate in the fair, Soviet Commissioner 
General Ryzhkov answered, ‘What it will cost.” 

Mr. Roonry. When was this made up? January 22, 1958? 

Do not you recall that as far back as March 1957, you said: 

The Soviets indicate the importance of the Brussels Fair to them by a stagger- 
ingly large program budget which we hear unofficially may run as high as $60 
million a year. 

This confirms what you told us at that time? 

Mr. Cuttman. Right. 

Mr. Rooney. And, you told us at the time that the building would 
be $40 to $45 million? 

Mr. Cutuman. I would like to correct that. I was wrong. The 
participation will be between $50 and $60 million and, evidently, the 
USIA document of January 22 confirms what I told you as the total 
cost in March of last year. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you note with regard to the statement that you 

‘ad into the record from page 6 of this document, the footnote, that 
the estimates of the cost of Soviet participation range as high as $60 
million, and that this is taken from a book called Year of Crisis; 
Communist Propaganda Activities in 1956 (MacMillan, New York, 
1957, edited by Evron M. Kirkpatrick) which states that— 
the “Communist countries in 1956 sponsored official exhibitions at 93 interna- 
tional fairs * * *. These exhibitions in 1956 cost the Communist bloc approxi- 
mately $50 million as compared with $38 million in 1955 and only $10 million in 
1954.” 

This is the basis for the $60 million statement, is it not? 

Mr. Puiav1. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. According to page 6? 

Mr. Puavt. No, sir; it is not the basis. This is one index 

Mr. Rooney. Where is the breakdown of any figure like $60 
million? 

Mr. Puavut. I think it is quite reasonable, Mr. Congressman, even 
if you take the index that the building itself is in the magnitude of 
$5 million or $6 million, and the expense of the complications as well as 
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the very extensive exhibits and performing arts propaganda program 
that the Soviets are planning to undertake at Brussels. By fairly 
simple arithmetic vou arrive at such a figure. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you get out your pencil and show us how this 
arithmetic is done? 

Mr. Piavut. Well, sir, I think if you read just in this report the 
statements you are aware that the scope of the Russian participation, 
and particularly in the performing arts field, is enormously greater 
than ours. Let us say just for the purpose of argument that the 
building is a writeoff and that the building is in the same 

Mr. Rooney. Please give us facts rather than generalities. 

Mr. Puiaut. As you well appreciate, we have been in a working 
atmosphere in Brussels in which we are trying to get a showup on the 
17th of April. We have not been assigned an intelligence function 
and we have not placed a staff on the kind of research that other 
governments’ agencies are concerned with. 

We have literally not gone into this dollar by dollar, and we do not 


believe that we can support any breakdown of Russian participation 
on a dollar-for-dollar basis. 





DURATION OF BRUSSELS EXHIBITION 


Mr. Rooney. Is the duration of the fair still supposed to be 6 
months, to conclude in the month of October of this year? 

Mr. Puaut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cutuman. Our best information is that, Mr. Chairman, but 
the history of fairs, as you well know, is easily extending them a 
second year, but as of today it terminates October 19 of this year. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM PRIVATE SOURCES 


Mr. Rooney. Last year you told us about private contributions 
that you expected to be made. What private contributions have been 
made to date? 

Mr. Cutuman. We have alist with us, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. May we see it, please? 

Mr. Cutuman. Yes, sir. 

With your permission, may I again refer to the bill? The bill as 
passed referred to a participation to the magnitude of $15 million, 
exclusive of industry participation. 

We have to date a list which we will be very happy to submit to 
you, which I think totals about $3.25 million, but it reflects sort of 
Chinese bookkeeping because about $1.5 million of that involves great 
works of art that have been loaned to us of that value. It is a cultural 
contribution, but it does not belong to us. 

Mr. Rooney. Please let us see the list. Do you have another 
copy of that? 

Mr. Sutiivan. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Rooney. Are these which you have handed to us different? 

Mr. Sutirvan. That is one section of it which you have there, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. I think it might be well if we inserted this interesting 
list in the record. 

(The list referred to follows:) 
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Contributions from 


Contributor 
Aerojet General Nucleonies _ - 
American Optical Co____-- 
Argonne Laboratories _ 


Bristol-Myers Co. 
The Dow Chemical Co 


E. I. Dupont 
laboratories). 

E. I. Dupont de Nemours (polychem- 
icals department). 


de Nemours (Jackson 


Clevite Corp_ 
Duraffourg Chemical Co 
Eastman Kodak Co__. 5 
Eastman Kodak Research Laboratories__ 
General Dynamics (CONVAIR) 

General Electric Co_ 


Haloid Corp 

Harshaw Chemical Co 

High Voltage Engineering Co_ - 
Ionics, Ine 


Lederle Laboratories, American Cyana- 
mid. 

Leeds & Northrup 

Fli Lilly & Co 


Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory 
Merck & Co., Ine 


Merck, Sharpe & Dome International 


Metal & Thermit Corp 


Monsanto Chemical Co- - -- sue 
Nuclear Instruments & Chemical Corp 
Parke Davis & Co wheal — 
Perkin-Elmer Corp -- - 
Charles Pfizer & Co., Ine 


Post & Co 


Oak Ridge National Laboratory ’ 

Radiation Instrument 
Laboratory. 

Radio Corporation of America _ - - - 


Development 


RCA _ Laboratories, 
search center. 

Rockefeller Institute 
search. 


Rohm & Haas 


David Sarnoff re- 


for Medical Re- 


E. R. Squibb & Sons 


Stainless Steel Co___ __- 
United States Steel Corp 





commercial firms to BRE project 


Contribution 

Reactor. 

Equipment, microscopes, and films. 

Apparatus and materials for several 
exhibits. 

A cash contribution for antibiotics ex- 

hibit. 

Apparatus to show sequestering action 
of metal chelates. 

Apparatus and materials for exhibit 
on metallo-organics. 

Material for exhibit on manmade 
macromolecules and exhibit on solar 
energy. 

Synthetic crystals. 

Synthetic crystals. 

Material on dyes and photography. 

Exhibit on electron mobility. 

Making film on solid state physics. 

Apparatus and materials for 10 ex- 
hibits. 

Apparatus and material for 1 exhibit. 

Synthetic crystals. 

Model of particle accelerator. 

Electric membrane demineralizer for 
phase equilibrium exhibit. 

Apparatus, materials and cash for anti- 
biotics exhibit. 

Recorder for reaction kinetics exhibit. 

A cash contribution for the antibiotics 
exhibit. 

Neutrino detector tank. 


Apparatus, materials, and cash for 
antibiotics exhibit. 

Cash contribution for antibiotics ex- 
hibit. 


Display material for metallo-organics 
exhibit. 

Material for exhibit on phosphorous 
chemistry. 

Exhibit on nuclear instruments. 


Cash contribution for antibiotics ex- 
hibit. 
Loan of infrared spectrometer and 


support for exhibit. 

A cash contribution for antibioties and 
cell nutrition exhibits. 

Craig extraction unit for phase equi- 
librium exhibit. 

Apparatus and materials for several 
exhibits. 

Pulse height analyzer. 


Apparatus and materials for 1 exhibit 
and closed circuit TV equipment. 
Apparatus and materials for exhibit on 

luminescence in solids. 
Materials for several exhibits. 


Flow exchange chart for phase equilib- 
rium exhibit. 

Apparatus and materials for antibiotics 
exhibit plus a cash contribution. 

Fermenter. 

Apparatus and material for 1 exhibit. 
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Contributions from commercial firms to BRE project—Continued 


Contributor Contribution 


Upjohn Co_ doh meen alee 


hibit. 
Varian Associates, Inc 


Se tba Lending N MR spectrometer. 





_...... Cash contribution for antibioties ex- 


Vitamin Foundation _ - _......--. Financial support for part of the cell 
nutrition exhibit concerned with 


vitamins. 
Total evaluation of contributions, $600,000. 


Contributions from private sources } 


[Approximate dollar value is given to loans and donations of materiel regardless of flnal disposition] 


For general purposes: 
American Motors Corp.: 6 cars for staff use . ares ie 
Hammond Organ Co.: Organ for United States theater 
Bristol-Myers Co.: Cash contribution __- sake 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott: Cash contribution___- 

For building construction: 

The Carrier Corp.: Air-conditioning equipment, its packing and 
insurance, for 6 exhibit areas Pes 

Foreign Research & Management, Inc.: DuKane sound equip- 
ment _ ; 

Sherwin- Williams Co.: Paint, partial donation 

For guides’ program: 

The Chemstrand Corp.: Guides’ uniforms (up to 800)- 

Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc.: Orientation program - 

‘Standard Oil of New Jersey: Underwriting 9 guides’ expenses. 

Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc.: Underwriting expenses and salaries 
of 4 guides__ Bee Races BA i a eae od ee hd 

Council on Student Travel, Inc.: Personnel and planning for 
shipboard and Brussels orientation program___ 

For fine arts program: 

M. Knoedler & Co.: Commissioned sculpture by Mary Gallery -- 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts: Commissioned sculpture by 
Bertoia_ _ __- : 

Spindler & Sauppe: Slide | projec tors for art-sales desk 

Mrs. Robert Be Blaffer: General purposes 

Mrs. Harry S. Wiess: General purposes - ‘ 

Sum value of works of art loaned by museums and private col- 
lectors: 

International Fine Arts Exhibition: Contemporary Art, 
the first exhibit_ 7 
Man and Art, the second 

United States pavilion: 
Contemporary art - 
Folk art_ 
American Indian art_ 
Calder Mobile 

For performing arts: 

Aaron E. Norman Fund: Toward expenses of Jerome Robbins 
dance program in United States theaters; transportation from 
Italy to Brussels and per diem in Brussels _ - 

Martha Baird Rockefeller Fund for Music: Toward transporta- 
tion of Juilliard Orchestra to International Festival of Youth 
Orchestras _ ‘ 

Motion Picture Association of America and the curator of the 
film division of the Museum of Modern Art: Cavalcade of 
great American films, 16 films on loan__ 

Harry Belafonte: Donation of salary for 4 concerts in United 
States theater_ 

Magna Theatres: European premiere of South Pacif.c film for 
4 weeks of May, for showing in theater___ 

15 star performers: To take part in concert series in United 
States theater; contributions of talent range from outright 
gifts to nominal fees_ --_ 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 428. 


$18, 750 
20, 000 
1, 000 
300 

25, 000 


8, 000 
2, 500 


70, 000 
1, 000 
22, 500 


14, 000 


8, 000 
, 000 


5, 000 


750, 000 
750, 000 


75, 000 
50, 000 
37, 500 

5, 000 


3, 000 


6, 000 
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Contributions from private sources \—Continued 


For public affairs: 
International Business Machines Corp.: Souvenir guidebooks 


’ 


100,000_- $25, 000 
The Singer Manuf: acturing Co.: Souvenir guide books, 100,000- 25, 000 
The Chemstrand Corp.: Souvenir guidebooks, 10,000______- 2, 500 
National Cash Register Co.: Souvenir guidebooks, 10,000_____ 2, 500 


For exhibits program: 
Ford Motor Co. Fund: Part of the cost of the development of a 
unique motion-picture presentation called Cirearama. The 
Walt Disney Studios will produce a special film for presenta- 
tion in a circular theater adjacent to the United States 


pavilion. The film will be projected onto a 360° screen_____- 200, 000 
Radio Corporation of America: 

Music-area equipment MEE CT i oo ecu ecccene 25, 000 
Color-television equipment and technicians___..__________ 51, 000 
Shoup Voting Machine Co.: Voting machines for visitor par- 

einstion: ». oe Bo hace 5 oe heen ees pee se 10, 000 
New York Stock E xchange: Exhibit stockownership LES shoe 10, 000 
American E xpress Cc o.: Map for Face of America exhibit_______ 5, 000 
American Can Co.: Part of Face of America.__________ 1, 500 
National Supply Co.: Oil- -capping equipment for Face of America 

exhibit aie “ne : 1, 500 
American Museum of Natural History: Navaho ceramics for 

Face of America exhibit_____- Wee Co ee eee 1, 700 
The Smithsonian Institution: Assorted obje ets for Face of 

America exhibit____- 2, 200 
Metropolitan Museum of Art: Windsor chair for Face of America 

exhibit_-___- aad (Uenwnabk ce ees ee 750 
Free Library of Phil: idelphia: Pennsylvania Dutch birth certi- 

OGG. i ks dw cece eee toe a eee 2, 000 
The Saturday Evening Post: Norman Rockwell | painting (in- 

Opel WENO ooo oa nin ccerentncnddaucils ied aie Se ee 5, 000 
A. G. Spalding Bros., Inc.: Football player’s. Oe oe katt 150 
Foster-Grant Co. : Sunglasses ae ere 20 
The New York Times: Mounted pages: of largest edition of 

newspaper ever publishe ~d__ ae haach 5, 000 
American Book Publishers Council: Books for window in Street- 

peat: 2.222. crn n din ee Ree ae Se 500 


Sports Illustrated magazine: Drawings and photographs for 


sports lounge from their traveling exmibit.. ... . 5 : (*) 
City of New York: Traffic signs for Streetscape (insure dv value) - 125 
Fortune magazine: Planning, design, and artwork for Unfinished 

Business ‘ : i 5, 000 
Mr. and Mrs. Mauria McAshan, Jr.: Toward Unfinished Busi- 

ness exhibit , F sh ee Sars eee eo 5, 000 
International Business Machines: For Automation exhibit, 

Ramac computor De ii. 224, 000 
Bendix International: For Automation exhibit, gameplaying 

computor : suk Jouiiak. ones er Los oil 60, 000 

Loop films: 

National Cash Register Co.: Shopping_. ie : $6, 000 
Continental Can Corp.: Leisure or Shopping - - ‘ ; 6, 000 
J. I. Case Co.: Agriculture, Machinery _----_-- i + Bert 5 6, 000 
Armco International: Transportation a wids 6, 000 


Isbrandtsen Co., Inc.: W ater and Land Transportation 4 6, 000 


Standard Oil of ‘Ne Ww Je srsey: Traffic (Land)__--__- hte ae 6, 000 
Architectural models: 

City of Philadelphia: Exhibit on city planning a 50, 000 
Kliot Noyes Associates: Bubble House_ - - ----- ie dee pet 3, 500 
Ketchum, Gina & Sharp: Darien School 500 
Society of Industrial Realtors: Model of Indistri: il Parks 75, 000 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill: Air Force Academy , 22, 000 
I. M. Pei & Associates: Mile High Center (Denver) 10, 000 
General Motors Corp.: General Motors Research Center_____ ~~ (?) 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 428. 
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Contributions from private sources '\—Continued 


Architectural models—Continued 
Museum of Modern Art: 
Victor Gruen Associates: 

apolis) - 


Lever House model. __- $4, 000 


Southdale ns Center (Minne- 


, : bse 5, 000 
A. A. Schechter Associates: Seagram Bldg- oe 4, 000 
Richard J. Neutra, University of California at ‘Los “Angeles: 
PrN a 38s 2 ree en on el 1, 500 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute: Model of same. : 4, 000 


Total of contributions from private sources as of Jan. 6, 1958_ 3, 366, 995 
1 Item has no computed dollar value. 


Nore.—Inclusive of addendum compiled by the National Science Foundation, listing contributions as of 
Dec. 24, 1957 to United States participation in the International Science Exhibition. 


Mr. Rooney. Can you evaluate the contributions by item? 

Mr. Daviss. It has been done wherever possible, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, not here. The first statement you handed me 
is in three pages, and you just have a total evaluation. 

Mr. Sutitivan. What you are looking at is the list of contributions 
to the International Science Section, and I do not have a breakdown 
of those materials, but I am sure we can get one by individual item 
to show the total value of $600,000. 

Mr. Rooney. For instance, we see that the Upjohn Co. has made 
a cash contribution for antibiotics exhibit. 

Well, how much is the cash contribution? 

Mr. Jonres. About $8,700. 

Mr. Rooney. $87,000? 

Mr. Jones. $8,700. 


Mr. Rooney. What about this item of financial support for part 


of the cell-nutrition exhibit concerned with vitamins from the Vitamin 
Foundation? 


Mr. Jones. That was one received; yes. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the amount? 

Mr. Jones. I do not have the figure right here in my hand. It is 
approximately $4,000. 

Mr. Rooney. The second statement which you handed me, and to 
which I shall now refer, starts off with contributions from private 
sources. : 

We find a cash contribution from Meritt-Chapman & Scott in the 
sum of $300. What was the occasion of that? 

Mr. Davies. We asked them to participate in our program, and 
they said that they had gone over it and they did not feel they could 
come in on any great scale, but they wanted to manifest their interest 
in the project by a cash contribution of $300. 

Mr. Cuttman. Was there not a generous person from Texas who 
sent us $6,000? 

Mr. Rooney. I note from this sheet that the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey is underwriting 9 guides expenses in the amount of 
$22,500. 

What was the occasion of that? 


Mr. Davies. Again, we asked them for a larger contribution to the 
success of our undertaking, and they very generously agreed to fur- 
nish nine guides and pay the expenses of them. 

Mr. Rooney. Then there is the International Business Machines 
Corp. which is furnishing $25,000 for the souvenir-guide programs. 
What was the occasion of that? 
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Mr. Davies. That is money that has been pledged by them to the 
issuance of souvenir-guide programs for which we have to pay ap- 
proximately 2 25 cents. We have been having bids on that, and it will 
be about 25 cents, but we want to sell the souvenir programs for 10 

cents, so that people coming into the pavilion generally can take them 
home with them as a souvenir. 


Mr. Rooney. That guide book won’t have any reference to Inter- 
national Business Machines? 

Mr. Davis. On the rear cover of the first 100,000 copies will be an 
imprint saying that this is made possible by contributions by the 
International Business Machines Corp. 

Mr. Cuutuman. Mr. Chairman, they have given us a RAMAC 


machine which will answer any question on how to get from Brussels 
to 1,000 cities elsewhere. 


Mr. Rooney. What was that? 


Mr. Cutuman. They are also giving us a machine called RAMAC 
which is sort of a human encyclopedia, Mr. Chairman, and it will tell 
you if you want to go from Brussels, let us say, to 1,000 towns within 
a reasonable radius, how to get there. 

You push a lever and the information will come out with instructions 
as to how to get there. I cannot explain how it works. 

Mr. Puiavt. It is a computer, and it will form part of our auto- 
mation show. 


Mr. Cuttman. They are contributing that together with its mainte- 
nance. 


Mr. Roonry. What is this item of Foster-Grant Co., sunglasses, 
$20? 

Mr. Davies. That is a contribution to one of our exhibits called 
The Face of America, on which we can go into detail later. 

Mr. CuarrMan, I think we would like to say that in the matter of 
contributions we feel that industry, organizations and private donors 
have been very generous to us. We have asked them for help in every 
conceivable way, and the total amount of that help, including loans 
and gifts, we estimate at $3,555,000 at the present time. 

Mr. Rooney. But, of course, you are including in that estimate of 
value all paintings from the Smithsonian Institute? 

Mr. Davies. Granted, sir, but even so 

Mr. Cuttman. That is why I say it was Chinese bookkeeping. 

Mr. Rooney. That is right. I always thought, Mr. Cullman, 
that you were a practical sort of fellow. Why did you not tell us 
what it was in dollars and cents? 


Mr. Cutitman. Take off the $1.5 million, and it is actually $2 
million. 





CONTRIBUTIONS FROM AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


Mr. Roonry. What have the Ford Motor Co. and General Motors 
contributed? 

Mr. Cuttman. The Ford Motor Co. and the General Motors Co., 
Mr. Chairman, are spending a very substantial amount of money on 
what the Belgians call their industrial commercial section. 

Mr. Rooney. I mean in the American building. 

Mr. Cuttman. We have been unsuccessful in getting assistance 
from either of them, to the best of my knowledge, with the exception 
of Ford, who is, I believe, underwriting one-half the cost of the 
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Disney Circarama. It is $200,000, and involves 11 cameras which 
show people, for instance, in the middle of a herd of buffalo. 

Mr. Roonry. Who is underwriting the other half? 

Mr. Cutitman. So far we have no one except the United States 
Government, sir, and we think Disney is important. 

Mr. Rooney. Is General Motors going to exhibit their cars at this 
pavilion building? 

Mr. Cuttman. No, sir; it is in the industrial section; it is not in the 
pavilion section. It is the big industrial place where all the big 
exporters will show their wares. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that where they are going to show their cars? 

Mr. Puiaut. They are not going to show automobiles, Mr. Chair- 
man, as we understand it. They are going to show other products, 
but there is some international automobile convention which I think 
precludes them from showing automobiles. 

This is our understanding. They will show other General Motors 
products. 

Mr. CuLuMAN. Such as, for instance, iceboxes and Mixmasters? 

Mr. Piavut. Yes, sir. 


CONCERTS BY PHILADELPHIA SYMPHONY 


Mr. Rooney. How long is the Philadelphia Symphony going to be 
in Brussels? 

Mr. Cutuman. I believe 3 or 4 days, sir, for 4 concerts. 

Mr. Rooney. That symphony goes on the road’ under another 
program of the taxpayers, does it not? Under the State Department 
or President’s cultural program? 

Mr. CuLuman. Yes, sir; but the cost of paying or bringing them 
from wherever they are going to be abroad, Mr. Chairman, is being 
underwritten by the city of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Daviss. No, sir; I do not believe that is correct. It will be 
underwritten by the State Department. 

Mr. Rooney. By the American taxpayers? 

Mr. Davies. The State Department. 

Mr. Cutuman. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Davies. We are paying only the cost of their operations while 
they are in Brussels. 

Mr. Cututman. Was there not some talk of Philadelphia doing it? 

Mr. Daviss. No, sir. 


DETAILS OF CONTRACT FOR RESTAURANT FACILITIES 


Mr. Rooney. What about the restaurant? 

Mr. Cuttman. We have made a deal or a contract, sir, with the 
Brass Rail, who will operate the restaurants. 

I would like my staff to correct me if I am wrong, but they are 
equipping it and furnishing it, and operating it, and the United 
States Government gets 50 percent of the profit. 

Mr. Davies. No, sir; I do not believe that is true, sir. 

Mr. Sutuivan. They are providing all the equipment, sir, they are 
decorating the interior of the restaurant, and they are operating it 
totally and staffing it. 

Mr. Roonny. To sum it up, the taxpayer pays no part of the cost of 
setting it up, operating it, or anything else; is that right? 
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Mr. Sutiivan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And he gets 50 percent? 

Mr. Suttivan. No, sir; that is not correct. They are contributing 
toward tne cost of the building itself, an amount of 12 percent of 
their gross receipts. Against this, they are initially contributing 
$85,000 toward the cost of providing the structure in which the restau- 
rant will be located. 

Mr. Rooney. But the taxpayer puts up the building? 

Mr. Suttivan. That section of the building has always been planned 
as part of our pavilion, sir, and putting the restaurant into it was 
not an added starter, but was an exhibit, and an allocation of space, 
if you will. 

Mr. Rooney. How much space? 

Mr. Sutiivan. In square footage I cannot tell you, sir. The restau- 
rant will house—I believe it will seat 200 people at a time. I can get 
the square footage for you, sir, but I do not know at this time. 

(The information requested follows:) 


The area of the restaurant proper is 7,500 square feet with an adjoining service 
area of 2,025 square feet. 





Mr. Roonry. How much is this building going to cost the tax- 
payers? 

Mr. CuttmMan. $535,000 plus the taxes. 

Mr. Roonry. Was that $535,000? 

Mr. Cututman. No; $5,365,000. 

Mr. Roonry. I am only speaking of the restaurant. 

Mr. Suuuivan. I am sorry, sir, but we have never broken it out. 
It is being constructed as a part of the pavilion; it is an area of the 
pavilion, and you could not possibly remove it. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you think this is a good deal with Brass Rail? 

Mr. Cututman. Mr. Chairman, we tried just about every top-notch 
restaurant on this matter, and they wanted us to equip it and do all 
the work ourselves, and Brass Rail was the only one that was willing 
to do the equipping. I have had very good luck with them, sir, 
both at Idlewild, and at our other place. 

Mr. Davies. They have approached this exhibit as an integral 
part of our American exhibit, and we think it is a very good deal. 

Mr. Rooney. What it amounts to is that they set up a restaurant 
there and pay how much rent? That would be a condensation of the 
situation; would it not? 

Mr. Suuuitvan. They will contribute to our cost of providing the 
building, sir. They are contributing at the rate of 12 percent of their 


gross receipts, but they will make an initial contribution of $85,000 
against that. 


NONPARTICIPATION OF AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CoO. 


Mr. Roonry. What has the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
done with regard to this program in line with what you promised us 
last year? 

Mr. Davies. To our knowledge; nothing, sir. 

Mr. Cuttman. I have had many talks with many of the directors, 
as well as many of the officers, and I was hopeful that we would have 
sort of an intercommunications system where a man, say from Sweden 
or Norway or England could pick up his telephone and phone his rela- 
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tives in Wisconsin, Texas, or Georgia. It was sort of an international 
communications system that we were hopeful to have, but we were 
unsuccessful. 

Mr. Piaut. We are expecting, Mr. Chairman, to have a modest 
contribution of materials from International Telephone & Telegraph, 
but nothing from A. T. & T. as such. 

Mr. Cuttman. The nearest we get to telephones, Mr. Chairman, is 
the New York Stock Exchange. We will try to show how the average 
American owns industry versus collectivism. 


EXTENT OF PARTICIPATION OF GREAT BRITAIN IN FAIR 


Mr. Rooney. Last night on going through your testimony, as of 
last March, I noticed that somehow or other we missed learning of 
the contribution of the British at this Brussels Fair, 

Mr. CuttMANn. It is a very complicated system. 

Mr. Rooney. When we asked you for the cost of participation by 
other nations, there was inserted at page 630 of last year’s hearings a 
list of countries and the estimated cost of their participation, but I 
found last night that the British were not included in the list, 

Will they be represented there? 

Mr. Cuttman. Yes, sir; they have a very unique representation, 
Mr. Chairman. They are doing exactly the opposite from what we 
are doing. Sir John Balfour represents England, and I have discussed 
this thoroughly with him. 

The British Government itself is putting up a rather modest build- 
ing, and British industry is putting up a building contiguous thereto, 
where they will have different shows of British manufacturers. It 
will be practically a trade fair which is against the general philosophy 
of the exhibition, but they are doing it. 

Therefore, I would say it would be 50 percent by the British Gov- 
ernment, and the other 50 percent represents British industry. 

Mr. Puavut. Actually, it is a good deal more heavily weighted on 
the industrial side, Mr. Chairman. Having just been in Brussels, 
I can report to you that the British official governmental structure is 
like a pimple on the side of the British industrial pavilion, which is 
not large. 

Mr. Roonry. That might be a good idea. 

Mr. Piavut. Mr. Chairman, may I comment on that? 

Mr. Rooney. Surely. 

Mr. Piaut. I am sure you are aware that the Belgian Commis- 
sion, in organizing this world exhibition, laid down certain are 
to which it hoped. all participating nations would adhere. Legally, 
is within the competence of each national commission to choose Le 
it will conform to the pavilion theme. We have made every effort for 
the United States participation to conform to the Belgian theme 
as nearly as possible. The British have not done so. They have 
utilized this as one more program in their trade fair undertaking. As 
you know, we have not from the beginning viewed our participation 
in these terms, nor were we authorized to do so. 

_ Mr. Roonry. Maybe that is just as well. You would not have 
any money for that purpose because the Department of Commerce 
has already overspent their entire budget for international trade fairs. 
They are $1 million in the hole right now, with the 1958 spring fairs 
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coming up, and they had to let the Director go last week, as well as 
the auditor. 

I do not want to monopolize the committee questioning, but I have 
a considerable number of questions. However, every member is 
going to have a chance to ask all the questions he desires with regard 
to this matter. 


I have 1 question or 2 at the moment and then I shall pass the 
questioning. 


REVISED DESCRIPTION OF SOVIET UNION PAVILION 


Mr. Plaut, what do you estimate to be the height of this Soviet 
building? 

Mr. Piaut. I do not know, exactly, sir. I think it is probably 90 
to 100 feet. I think it is less than 120 feet that was originally heard 
about. 

Mr. Rooney. That is the reason I asked the question. It does not 
look anywhere like 120 feet high to me. 

Mr. PLaut. We do not have any detailed measurements, sir. 

Mr. Lusu. In mentioning the height of the building this says 75 
to 80 feet high, and it describes the physical aspects of it. 

Mr. Rooney. 75 to 80 feet? 

Mr. Lusu. 85 feet. 

Mr. Rooney. This building is surely dwindling. First it was 
marble and it was estimated to cost $40 million or $45 million, and it 
was 120 feet high. 

Mr. Piautr. Mr. Chairman, it is still a very large building. 

Mr. Rooney. I remind you that last year Mr. Cullman testified 
as follows: 


Mr. Cuttman. Let me state it this way: They are using 90 percent of a lot 6% 
acres for their building. That is a lot of territory. They are going up, and that 
we know, 120 feet, and we know the exterior will be marble. 

Mr. Cuttman. I would like to correct that testimony. Six weeks 
after | was appointed there was no exterior marble. It is, according 
to Mr. Plaut, 85 or 90 feet. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Cullman, I saw the photograph that we have 
here on the table now, at least 3 weeks ago, and the first thing that 
occurred to me was that it is not marble, as you had assured us, and 
that that wes what you said was going to run the cost up to $40 million 
or $45 million, and that it was not 120 feet high. 

Mr. Cutuman. I think, Mr. Chairman, in full fairness that the total 
allocation of the Russians, according to—again, our best information 
which seems to be erroneous in March—and according to the USIA 
pamphlet and according to the best information aveilable—it would 
approximate $50 million to $60 million. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON EXTENT OF PARTICIPATION OF THE 
SOVIET UNION 


Mr. Piaut. Mr. Chairman, is it in the interest of this hearing to 
suggest that there have been many sources for the information that 
we have received? 

Mr. Rooney. Surely. 
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Mr. Piavur. There have been verbal sources and, presumably, they 
are sources which come through our intelligence services which have 
been incorporated in these documents. You know how difficult it is 
to compute a Soviet contribution from a monetary standpoint in any 
ease. The very magnitude of their effort and the fact, for instance, 
they are bringing a jet transport plane to Brussels which they will 
have to bring from the : airport to the fair grounds, which is a distance 
of about 3 miles, indicates the size of their effort. 

We were informed by the Belgian Commissioner General that they 
would have to cut all the trolley wires along the main thoroughfares 
in order to bring this jet along the streets. 

I asked him whether the Belgians were paying for this interruption 
in their transportation service, and he said “‘not at all; the Russians 
are paying for it.”’ 

There are all kinds of things of this magnitude which suggest the 
size of their participation, quite apart from the question of the size 
of the building. 

Mr. Roonery. But their participation up to now insofar as the 
building is concerned is not so great as ours. 

Mr. Puavt. I should think it is about comparable. 

Mr. Rooney. And even insofar as the size of the theater is con- 
cerned. 

NUMBER OF THEATERS 


Is it still the situation that there are only two theaters, ours and 
the Soviets? Is that right? 

Mr Cuutiman. I do not think so. The Soviets have one. 

Mr. Rooney. I believe that is what you told us last year. 

Mr. Cutuman. The Vatican has an amphitheater. 

Mr. Puavut. The Vatican has a larger auditorium than ours. 

Mr. Rooney. I am speaking of a theater with stage. 

Mr. CuLuMan. They are going to show films and they are using 
that as a theater, but the Russians have hired 2 of the largest theaters 
in Brussesls for specific engagements, and they have hired 1 of the 
others for a long period of time. 

They are also bringing over something called the Moscow Circus 
which they are putting on the fairgrounds. I do not know what it is, 
but I hear it is sort of a Ringling Brothers and Barnum «& Bailey type 
circus. I have not seen it, but it is going to be there for 3 months. 

Mr. Rooney. Before I pass the questioning, let me ask this: 

Does Elsa Maxwell have anything to do with this program? 

Mr. Cutitman. Not to the best of my knowledge. I have never 
spoken to her about it. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Preston, do you have any questions? 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION 


Mr. Preston. Along the line you were speaking, everything seems 
to be geared up to the proposition of what the Russians are doing, 
vis-a-vis, what we are doing. 

I do not know whether you have the right concept of this thing or 
not. The Europeans are not fools, and they are not dummies who 
are going to be carried away by any grandiose warehouse-type 
building. 
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The fact remains that the people in Europe and other world travelers 
generally will remember the massacre in Hungary; they remember the 
massacre of Katyn Forest, and they are familiar with the fact that the 
Russians operate slave- labor camps and they are aware of the fact that 
the Russians have put many countries under the Russian boot and still 
have them there. 

You can take a skunk and pour Chanel No. 5 on his back and make 
him smell good from topside, but when you smell him from the bottom 
side, he still smells like a skunk, and Russia is going to be Russia 
regardless of what they put up in the way of buildings, exhibits, or 
pavilions. You cannot make a rose out of a stinkweed. 

I do not know but what we would not have been better off if we had 
had an exhibit over there of a circarama effect depicting the fact that 
we had given freedom to other people; that we are not an imperialistic 
nation because we have granted freedom to some of our possessions. 
I think we get carried away with ourselves when we start thinking 
about this matter. Of course, you can spend millions and millions 
but that is not any indication that you are going to capture the minds 
of the people who go to look at the exhibits. 

It will be entertaining to see, but are you going to capture their 
minds? 

I am in favor of our participation in fairs. We have to at least 
demonstrate an interest in these things, and to some degree show our 
wares, but I refuse to be carried away with this idea of trying to match 
everything the Russians do. 

Mr. Cutuman. May I say, Congressman, I concur in the philosophy 
of the exhibition exactly ac cording to the lines that you have talked 
about. We are going to underplay the bigness and power and so 
forth, but on the other hand, I think in my chair I assumed a responsi- 
bility to represent this country to the best of my ability. I am going 
to make mistakes, but I hope not too many. I understood I had a 
$15 million project. I assumed the architect that was picked by the 
State Department—a man of high integrity and great ability through 
the American Institute of Architects—would formulate the plan and 
the plan for my exhibition was based upon a $15 million yardstick. 
It is very difficult 73 days before the exhibition opens to have this 
tremendous building—this auditorium that costs $1.5 million,—not 
filled with what we consider “putting America’s best foot forward.” 

Maybe, we should have spent $10 million or $12 million, but those 
were not my orders, sir. I am up against a situation where I in- 
herited a $15 million program, and we do not have the resources for 
guides, for the performing arts, sciences, and so forth. 


BUDGETING WITHIN APPROPRIATION LIMITATIONS 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Cullman, at the time you took over, did you 
know how many dollars had been appropriated? 
Mr. Cutuman. Yes, sir; there was $4 million appropriated as a 


preliminary appropriation on a suggestion of a magnitude of $15 
million. 


I did not know whether I was going to get it. 

Mr. Preston. You have been around a little bit. You are not 
one of these wool hat boys. You are from the big city, and you 
are a big businessman, and you know about the Government. You 
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are aware of the fact that you do not count your chickens before 
they hatch, and you do not spend money until it is appropriated. I 
do not care who talked to you about $15 million; the fact remains 
that you spend what the Congress appropriates. 

Mr. Cuuiman. That is right, but how could I have had a building 
finished on April 17 of this year if I had stood by and waited? What 
would you have done? 

Mr. Preston. We still run our Government on the basis of the 
appropriations, and not on the basis of what individuals feel they 
ought to do. 

Mr. Cutiman. But, we introduced this bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Suppose I would have waited until April or May, until 
Congressman Rooney in his wisdom and your committee said it would 
be $11.8 million? I could not have had the building finished for my 
deadline. 

Mr. Roonry. The building was already started before you came 
into it; was it not? 

Mr. Cutitman. The plans were. 

Mr. Rooney. The plans were already drawn a year and a half 
before; were they not? 

Mr. Cutiman. No, sir; Mr. Stone went over in April of 1956, and 
I signed a contract, sir, in February 1957. I have a deadline of April 
17. However, if it inv olved the Philip Morris Co., or the port author- 
ity, I would go ahead. 

Mr. Piaut. May I say that it is one of the miracles of this program 
that this building is going to be ready on time, in my opinion. 

Mr. Preston. Our businessmen are generous and able people, but 
you would fire a man who was working for you who decided he would 
go out and do a job, and obligate money which the board of directors 
said he could not have. 

He would not be around long. 

Mr. Cutan. It is unimportant to me if I make cigarettes at my 
Philip Morris plant in Louisville or Richmond, if I have a plant 
opening in April, but this is a deadline that I inherited of April 17 of 
this year. 

Mr. Davies. We have at all times, in light of what you said 
previously, thought about our exhibit as an exhibit, and not as some- 
thing that we were putting up in contrast to or in competition with 
the Russian exhibit, and we have tried to portray America as we feel 
it should be portrayed. We have always budgeted within the appro- 
priation the Congress has seen wise to give us, and actually we are 
budgeted within the $12,345,000 which has been appropriated, but 
we must point out that in carr ying forward those instructions and in 
staying within our budget, we find ourselves in the situation where in 
three major fields we are lacking. 

No. 1: We can complete our pavilion opening and, naturally, we 
want to have the best exhibit possible. It has meant that under our 
present appropriation we still can have only 8 hours of operation 
instead of the 13 which we think are vitally necessary if most of the 
world which comes to Brussels is going to be able to see them. 

We think in the field of the performing arts that we should have 
an adequate program ‘and one which we can be proud of. 

Mr. Rooney. You have not yet told us what you have. We have 
not been told what you propose to do because, evidently, if I read 
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these things correctly, Mr. Cullman has changed his mind since a 
year ago. 

Mr. CuLuMan. Very definitely. 

Mr. Rooney. Diametrically changed his mind, and we expect to 
make inquiries with regard thereto. 

Mr. CuLumMan. We are very happy to go into the details with you. 

Mr. Daviess. In the third place, we feel that visitors coming to our 
pavilion should be able to have from us some indication of what our 
pavilion is all about, so that they may view it intelligently and to 
also have the opportunity of taking something away with them at a 
very small cost as a memento of their visit. We have at no time 
budgeted beyond the moneys presently appropriated by this Congress. 

Mr. Cuttman. We can spend just what we have, sir, but I am not 
going to be happy with what we are going to do, or the number of 


hours that we will be there, or having an auditorium empty for 
11 weeks. 


DATE PREPARATION OF SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST WAS INITIATED 


Mr. Preston. When did you decide to prepare this supplemental 
request? 

Mr. CuttmMan. We have worked on it since October, and since we 
did not get our total supplemental the last time we applied. I believe 
it was in August or September that we started working on this. 


POSSIBILITY OF SUBSEQUENT SUPPLEMENTAL REQUESTS 


Mr. Preston. I daresay this will not be the last supplemental 
request that will come up in connection with this fair. 

Mr. Cutiman. I hope it is. 

Mr. Preston. Oh; you hope? 

Mr. Rooney. This is the most unusual thing in my 14 or more 
years on this committee. 

Mr. Cutan. I do not think there will be. By the time I come in 
here again, it will be over. 

Mr. Preston. Before you get through with this thing you will be 
in here with a supplemental to pay for tearing the building down. 

Mr. Cuuiman. I do not think so. 

Mr. Davies. All the estimates of our engineers indicate that the 
salvage and the materials in our building will more than comfortably 
meet the cost of demolition. 

Mr. Cutiman. There is also a chance that it may stay, but that is 
hopeful. 

Mr. Preston. I think those Belgians, being the good businessmen 
that they are, are maybe a little coy, but I think they will be very 
happy to take over the building that costs over $5 million as a perma- 
nent structure. 

Mr. Cutiman. Well, that is what I hope. 

Mr. Preston. If they reject it, they are more foolish than I think 
they are. 

Mr. Cuttman. They are not fools, sir. 

Mr. Preston. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Magnuson, do you have any questions? 
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POSSIBLE CURTAILMENT OF HOURS OF OPERATION OF AUDITORIUM 


Mr. Maenuson. Did I see a suggestion in the justifications or one 
of the statements that with the budget you have now you would be 
able to run only 15 weeks out of the 26 weeks? 

Mr. Cuttman. The auditorium has not sufficient funds to operate 
11 weeks out of the 26 weeks. I think I ought to correct that by 
saying that probably the auditorium will not be opened until the end 
of April. So, it might be 24 weeks of occupancy. 


TYPE OF ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAMED 


Mr. Magnuson. What sort of events are we going to present in the 
auditorium? 

Mr. CuLtMan. Well, we are going to have concerts, the performing 
arts, we will have ballet and string orchestras, college groups and we 
will have the Marine Band, I hope, and we are also going to have the 
world premiere abroad of the film South Pacific, which we have signed 
up with Rogers and Hammerstein; we will have Marian Anderson and 
Harry Belafonte, and we have some new soloists. It is a very 
expensive procedure. 

England is about an hour’s flight time and France is also about an 
hour’s flight time from Brussels. It is a big cost to us to bring over 
orchestras whether they are jazz bands or whatever they are, to 
bring them, to feed them, and house them. It runs into a substantial 
amount of money. 


SCHEDULE OF OPERATIONS OF AUDITORIUM 


Mr. Maanuson. Ideally, would you have a performance in this 
auditorium every day? 

Mr. CuL_MaNn. Twice a day, and also educational pictures, scientific 
pictures, and so forth. We hope to have a full occupancy to the best 
of our ability, sir, and each day we want to get the full utilization to 
the best of our ability. 

Mr. Maenuson. And now you feel you have money for only 

Mr. Cututman. Well, I can always run shorts and newsreels, and 
things like that. 

Mr. Magnuson. You feel you have money for only 11 weeks or 15 
weeks? 

Mr. Cutitman. No; I would say 15 out of 26, and then, I think, you 
have to cut the 26 weeks due to delay in construction to 24 weeks. 

Mr. Davies. We are hopeful that they will catch up on this 
construction time. 

Mr. Cutuman. As of today we would have to say 24. I hope it 
is 26. 

Mr. Maenuson. The exhibit section of the American building will 
be ready before the auditorium? 

Mr. Cutan. Yes, sir; right on the deadline. We had a terrific 
flood over there for about 2 weeks, and everything went haywire, and 
they had to pump the water out. It was one of those rainstorms 
which they frequently have, and which they said was very unusual in 
its extent. 
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REASON FOR REQUESTED ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


Mr. Macenuson. None of the proposed supplemental would be 
used for additional construction? 


Mr. Cutiman. No, sir. 

Mr. Maanuson. It would be used for beefing up the exhibits? 

Mr. Cutuman. It would be used for scientific arts, and so forth. 
The exhibits are pretty well frozen at this time, as you can imagine. 
We need more for scientific and more for maintenance, for the guides, 
housekeeping, and we need more for the 10 or 11 weeks. Those are 
the three main items. We need the pamphlets and the guides to show 
the people what is what, and I think to bring home a souvenir of 
America, which all the other countries are doing, as I understand it. 


FIRMNESS OF ESTIMATED COST OF SOVIET UNION PARTICIPATION 


Mr. Magnuson. I want to say that I, as obviously the chairman 
also, am not persuaded that we have a very firm estimate of the cost 
of Russian participation. It seems to me that there has been a very 
excellent propaganda job done on the country with regard to the scope 
of the Russian participation, and that we are being subjected to 


tremendous pressures as a result thereof. I do not know whether 
this was calculated or not. 


Mr. Preston. Oh, no; of course not. 

Mr. MaGnvuson. But, ‘with the collapse of the huge figure for the 
construction of the Russian building, I just wonder how accurate this 
$50 million to $60 million estimate is. 

Mr. Cuutitman. Well, sir, I am not sure it is accurate; all I can get 
is information from people like the foreign press, INS, and others, 
from the CIA and from the USIA report, as well as from our embassies 
abroad and from the State Department, and they all seem to come up 
with about the same figure. 

Whether they have been propagandized or not, I cannot answer, 
but they have all come up with the figure of between $50 million and 
$60 million in total. 

Mr. Maenuson. You could cut an awful lot of trolley wires for 
$50 million. 

Mr. CuLtmMan. You can cut a great many. 

Mr. Maenuson. If they are only spending $5 million or $6 million 
on the building, I will be surprised if they come anywhere near that 
$50 million or $60 million. 

Mr. Rooney. Bear in mind—and I am sure you do—that the build- 
ing can be transported back to Russia, or any other place. 

Is it correct to say it is a prefabricated building that can be taken 
apart and shipped? 

Mr. Piaut. As we understand it; it is. 

Mr. CuttMan. It would be a pretty big carting bill, Mr. Chairman, 
to Moscow. 

Mr. Rooney. I have not seen one word heretofore about this pre- 
fabrication, and about taking it back to Russia. 

Mr. Cuuiman. I do not know how far Brussels is from Moscow, 
but it would represent a large carting bill. 

Mr. Maenuson. There is an interesting sidelight on this situation. 


All of our investment is not going to be money down the drain, 
apparently. 
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COMPARISON OF ARCHITECTURE OF AMERICAN AND SOVIET PAVILIONS 


Mr. Puaut. I would like if I may, sir, to talk just a moment to 
the question of architecture, because I think this is very important. 
We have a huge investment, and we recognize this, in the American 
pavilion. The Soviet pavilion is a great deal bigger, and in our judg- 
ment it is a great deal uglier. We believe that on the architectural 
front, although our pavilion is smaJler and although it is more perma- 
nent in construction than the Soviet pavilion, it is also a great deal 
more distinguished architecturally, and that it will so read to the 35 
million people who come to Brussels. 

Mr. Maanuson. I agree, based upon the photographs that it is, 
perhaps, conclusive that it is. 

Mr. Piaut. We do not expect to lose that battle. 

Mr. Maenuson. I am pleased with the way the American building 
compares with the Russian building in appearance and architecture. 
I think it is much more individualistic and, as you say, distinguished 
in appearance and will do American prestige a lot of good at that fair. 

Mr. Pravut. Our fear is that we have this magnificent building— 
and it is truly magnificent—which will not be used to full utilization. 
I have been in Brussels for the last few months, and I have seen all 
kinds of visitors come to the building even in this construction phase. 
It is a breathtaking, impressive thing when you walk into this building. 
It is a huge place. However, our problem is, Do we keep this building, 
open 8 hours a day instead of 13? This is a very basic problem. 


LEVEL OF UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION 


Mr. Magnuson. I just want to make one more comment along 
the line of something that Mr. Preston said, and that is that I am a 
little alarmed at what apparently is a fear that we are not going to 
appear to be keeping up with the Russians at this fair. 

| think we set our level of participation which we propose to follow, 
and the fact that the Russians, even if they are spending $60 million, 
certainly is no reason why we must then get into a panic and spend 
$60 million ourselves. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Chairman, I have just one other, question. 

Mr. Rooney. Surely. 


COMPARISON OF CIRCARAMA AND CINERAMA 


Mr. Preston. Is Circarama advanced over Cinerama? 

Mr. Cutuman. Yes. It has a few more cameras, but it has the 
same effect. In other words, you would be in the middle of a herd of 
buffalo, and you feel that you are participating in the picture, per se. 

Mr. Piavur. It is very much advanced, sir. 

Mr. Preston. That is very worthwhile, if 1 may say. I think 
Cinerama is one of the great things that has been introduced in the 
entertainment field. 


USE OF COLOR TELEVISION IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Puavut. Another unique thing is that we will have closed 
circuit color television. ‘They have never seen color television. They 
do not have much television, if any, in Brussels. 
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Mr. Rooney. The Russians are not going to have color television 
there; is that not so? 

Mr. Cututman. Well, Mr. Sarnoff, as I understand it, turned down 
a fabulous offer from the Russians to give it to them. 

Mr. Rooney. We must now recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Rooney. The committee will please come to order. 

Mr. Sikes, I understand that you have some questions. 

Mr. Sixes. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Of course, we are anxious to see the United States have an exhibit 
that will reflect credit upon us and that will materially assist in our 
efforts to show the rest of the world what we stand for and what we 
are doing. 

How closely have you followed the plans of the other nations for the 
Brussels Fair? 

From the answers given this morning I take it that you do not have 
much detailed information about the size of exhibits or expenditures of 
money by other nations. Let us take them first on the side of the 
allies. 

COST OF PARTICIPATION BY OTHER NATIONS 


Do you know how much any of the western nations are spending? 

Mr. Cutuiman. I think that Mr. Sullivan has the information con 
Brussels. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you give us that? 

Mr. Cunuman. May | ask him to answer it, with your permission? 

Mr. Sixes. Of course. 

Mr. Suuuivan. The figures that we have, sir, are merely reports 
that we have received from various sources. 

Mr. Stxes. What kind of sources? 

Mr. Suuurvan. Publications in Belgium, the publication of Belgian 
newspapers or information that we have gotten through semiofficial 
agencies of the Belgian Government. We have every reason to believe 
that they are correct, but again—— 

Mr. Sixes. You have made no effort to check back to see if they are 
correct? You accept them for their face value? 

Mr. Sutuivan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What do you have? 

Mr. Suutiivan. For Canada, $2,750,000. 

Mr. Stxes. How much of that is building? 

Mr. Sutuivan. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Total expenditure of $2,750,000? 

Mr. Sutuivan. That is correct. 

France, $6,699,000. 

Mr. Sixes. Can you break down any of these figures? 

Mr. Suutivan. No. 

Mr. Roonry. How much is France to spend? 

Mr. Suuuivan. $6,699,000. 

Mr. Sixes. Go ahead. 

Mr. Suuitvan. Holland, $2 million; Italy, $2,400,000; Western 
Germany, $2,865,000. 

Those are all that I have, sir, that I think were in the group that you 
mentioned. 
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Mr. Srxzs. Let us go to the other side of the Iron Curtain. What 
indications do you have other than the figures that you have given us 
for Russia on expenditures in the Soviet bloc? 

Mr. Suuiivan. None, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NATIONS PARTICIPATING IN FAIR 


Mr. Stxes. My next question is, What other nations do you know 
who will participate even though you do not know what their ex- 
penditures are expected to be? 

Mr. Cutiman. We have a list of the participating nations that we 
will be glad to give you. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you do so? 

Mr. Cutuman. Very happy to do so. There are five international 
organizations besides the participating nations. 

Mr. Stxes. What are they? 

Mr. Cutitman. We will be very happy to give them to you. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

Participants.—Fifty nations, including Belgium and the Belgian Congo, seven 
international and supranational organizations, private industry of all nations. 
Among governments and other official participants are: 


Andorra Netherlands 

Argentina Nicaragua 

Austria Norway 

Brazil Peru 

Cambodia Philippines 

Canada Portugal 

Chile San Marino 

Czechoslovakia Saudi Arabia 

Dominican Republic Soviet Union 

Egypt Spain 

Federal Republic of Germany Sudan 

Finland Switzerland 

France Syria 

Great Britain Thailand 

The Holy See (Vatican) Tunisia 

Hungary Turkey 

Iran United States 

Iraq Uruguay 

Israel Venezuela 

Italy Yugoslavia 

Japan Benelux Customs Union 

Jordan Council of Customs Cooperation 
Lebanon Council of Europe 

Liechtenstein European Coal and Steel Community 
Luxembourg International Red Cross 

Mexico Organization for European Economic 
Monaco Cooperation 

Morocco United Nations 


Mr. Srxes. Whose list is this? Who provided you with this list? 

Mr. Sutitvan. That was taken from the USIA report shown earlier. 

Mr. Sixes. Has it been confirmed? Do you know that these people 
are going to have exhibits? 

Mr. Cuttman. May I interrupt a minute? With the exception of 
2 or 3 nations, the ones next to us in the little triangle, who was that, 
Jim? 

Mr. Piavt. Bulgaria. 
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Mr. Cuttman. We can tell by the buildings and sites. I think 
that 3 nations—and I am just giving you an estimate out of the 48— 
withdrew. You can tell by the construction and the plots. 


EXHIBIT PROGRAMING OF OTHER NATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. Have you received advance information regarding the 
ype of exhibit that other nations will have? What their exhibit 
will stress, for instance? 

Mr. Cuttman. May I, with your permission, ask Mr. Plaut to 
answer that because he is more familiar with it than I am. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. 

Mr. Puiavt. Sir, we have had all kinds of indications but some of 
this information is documented, or has been, as long as 2 years ago, 
as to the intention of various nations. We spoke this morning of the 
British participation. Each nation has developed something of a 
national theme. For instance, the Canadian exhibit is supposed to 
stress the pioneering aspects of life in Canada. The Dutch exhibition 
is going to be based upon the theme of man’s fight against and uses of 
water, so that each nation has evolved a general theme within which 
it is trying to live; not each nation, but many nations have. 

Mr. Srxes. Have you had an opportunity to examine the actual 
plans which are programed by any of the other exhibits? 

Mr. Cuttman. No, sir; not other than an architectural plan or 
plans which have been public knowledge for some time. 

Mr. Sixes. Might it not be useful to us to have a close look at 
what other nations are doing? 

Mr. Piaut. Well, sir, if I may say so, our posture, either right or 
wrong, in this has been that we had a story to project, which is to 
be an American story representative of the best facets of the American 
way of life. We have not approached the formation of our theme 
and the putting together of our total exhibition story with reference 
to other national efforts. We have believed that this is a very large, 
international undertaking in which there are 50 nations or inter- 
national organizations participating, and largely because we have, 
from the outset, recognized the great urgency of time in getting our 
own presentation done, we have not made a formal effort to examine 
intimately the intentions and plans of other nations. 

The fact that we know so much about the architectural develop- 
ments is that that is the most obvious part of the planning. The 
plans of each of these buildings were published many months ago 
and we see the buildings going up on the site, but we have felt that 
we were in a large international arena and no matter what any other 
nation planned to do, our national posture was an affirmative one in 
an effort to project the American way of life with little reference to 
what other nations were planning. 

Mr. Sixes. I can recognize the desirability of having a significant 
contribution which is purely our own, but nevertheless, 1 think in 
most instances we can learn something from other people and to shut 
out the possibility that you could learn something from other people, 
I think, would be a rather narrow attitude; do you not agree? 

Mr. Piaut. No, sir; I do not agree. Philosophically I do agree 
but in terms of the mammoth task that confronts us in getting this 
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exhibition ready on the 17th of April, we have believed that it was a 
sufficiently complicated task to project the American way of life. 

Mr. Stxges. Do you think we have ideas enough and that we do not 
need to worry whether the other fellow has any useful thoughts or 
not? 

Mr. Puaut. The ideas of the other nations have been formulated 
under the same pressures of time that ours have. We have heen 
informed that the Soviets in every trade fair that has gone on have 
even up to the last minute been conscious of what the United States 
might be planning and at the last minute would make changes in their 
own projection. This has been true, as we understand it, in a number 
of their trade fair efforts. But this is a huge pavilion, sir. This is a 
pavilion with 130,000 square feet of exhibit space and the unique 
opportunity and obligation that we have had was for the first time 
abroad to project an American story on this scale. 


SUGGESTED USE OF UNITED STATES COLONIAL POLICY AS A THEME IN 
EXHIBIT PROGRAMING 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Preston advanced a suggestion that I thought was 
quite striking a little while ago when he pointed to the success of our 
colonial policy, if we can call it that; our relations with peoples who 
have at one time been under our jurisdiction. 

Do you have any exhibits which would bring forcibly to the atten- 
tion of the viewers the fact that we have been very fair with all 
people with whom we have dealt in that category? 

For instance, the Philippines who have their independence or the 
Puerto Ricans who have a Commonwealth status, or our very helpful 
policy with reference to the development of all of the peoples whose 
responsibilities are entrusted to us? 

Mr. Puaurt. I should not say that we had specifically incorporated 
these points of view in our exhibits program, other than to suggest 
that we have a system of free enterprise and political freedom in this 
country which is advantageous to minorities. 

Mr. Sixes. That could possibly go above people’s heads. I have 
not seen the exhibit and it may be a very fine exhibit, and I am not 
telling you that you should not have that type of exhibit, but it occurs 
to me that since we are engaged in an ideological contest with the 
Russians for the minds of men, one very fine approach would be to 
emphasize what we have done in our relations with people who could 
not have required us to take the steps which we have taken in their 
behalf. 

At least it would show a contrast between our method of dealing 
with people and the method that the Russians follow in dealing 
with subject nations. 

Mr. Piaut. May I suggest, Congressman, that this would have 
been a wise and laudable objective of our program; but I would like 
to say, having referred to a very large pavilion with a vast number 
of square feet to fill, that one could approach this problem from many 
different points of view. In fact, we had a period of not less than 6 
months of intensive planning in which our fundamental posture and 
approach to the American story was examined and reexamined and 
refined and checked over with Government agencies, with leaders of 
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American thought, until we finally evolved what now has to be our 
story because we have less than 2 months in which to finish the job. 

The planning aspects of our program, apart from what is happening 
in our theater, have long since passed and we are now in the very diffi- 
cult stage of ‘building and completing this large exhibits program, 
which, as you undoubtedly know, runs the whole gamut of American 
life from consumer goods to atomic energy to the advantages of auto- 
mation to a large sector of our indigenous art, folk art, Indian art, 
and so forth. We are trying to tell a story which will convey to the 
European visitor a sense of this country, of the vastness of our land, 
of the diversity of our origins, of the ambitions of the American people. 

As I say most respectfully, we could have approached this from 
many points of view and in evolving our theme, we could have gone in 
many directions. We do not happen to have emphasized the direc- 
tion which you have just stipulated. It would have been a perfectly 
valid and wise approach. 


THEME OF UNITED STATES EXHIBIT 


Mr. Sikes. A lot of people in other parts of the world have gained 
the impression that Americans are in a rut in that the only thing that 
we seem to know how to emphasize is how much money we have, how 
many automobiles we have, and other evidences of purely material 
wealth which, instead of ‘stimulating other nations to try to copy us, 
simply makes them envious and jealous and thereby builds hatred 
instead of friendship. 

I trust that we are not simply going to try to show how rich we are 
in the exhibit that you are preparing. 

Mr. Piavut. I am very glad that you mentioned this rut, Congress- 
man, because we have been very much aware of this pitfall and I 
believe that we have avoided it successfully, if not brilliantly. We 
are approaching this, if I may say so, in an attitude of national 
modesty. This is not an exhibit emphasizing our material wealth. 
We are, moreover, trying to adhere to the theme that the Belgians 
laid down which, in the broad essence, is the technological society in 
which we live in the interests of mankind. There are very important 
humanistic overtones throughout our exhibit. 

In fact, I believe that when the record becomes clear after the 17th 
of April, the only positive indictment of our American theme would 
be that it is artificially weighted on the cultural and humanistic side. 
This is a calculated risk that we have taken. 


COST OF RUSSIAN EXHIBIT 


Mr. Sikes. Actually you hav: e no specific information about the cost 
of the Russian exhibit, do you? No positive information? 

Mr. Puavt. Sir, as we said this morning, even if our information 
were positive, on the best information that we have, I do not believe 
it is possible to make these comparisons in terms of actual dollar 
expenditure. First of all, the whole question of the relative value of 
rubles enters into this. Moreover, the question of what the Soviet 
Union puts into this exhibition is impossible for us to measure ac- 
curately in dollar expenditures. 
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SOURCE AND EVALUATION OF INFORMATION ON RUSSIAN EXHIBIT 


Mr. Sixes. What are the sources of your information as to the 
actual content of the Russian exhibit, the material and manner in 
which it is exhibited? 

Mr. Piavur. These sources, sir, have been various ones. We have 
had some information from the Belgian authorities and, if I may 
say so, I would like to emphasize that the Belgians have stimulated 
this conflict, if you will, this ideological conflict, in the interests of 
general stimulation for the fair itself, but also because the Belgians 
are friends and because they want the United States to do very well. 
We think that there is no doubt of their attitude in this respect. 

Mr. Stxes. You have seen no layouts of the Soviet exhibits? 

Mr. Puaut. No, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. You do not know that their exhibit is going to cost 
any more, or as much, as ours? 

Mr. Puiaur. Yes, sir; we know that it will cost appreciably more. 

Mr. Stxes. How do you know that? 

Mr. Piavt. I mentioned the jet transport plane. I did not mention 
other things that we have been informed are going to be on the grounds. 
The only tangible evidence of which we have heard is that they are 
doing a full-scale oil rig. That is a building outside of the pavilion 
so that you can see that. We have also heard that they are going to 
do a big story on coal mining. We know that there are 13 ministries 
of the Soviet Union involved in the control of their exhibits program 
but quite apart from what they put into the pavilion per se, we believe 
that they are spending significantly more money than we are in the 
whole realm of the performing arts, as Mr. Cullman told you this 
morning. The business of bringing the Bolshoi Ballet, the Moscow 
Art Theater, the Moscow Circus and top performing artists, suggests 
that they will be spending appreciably more than we will in that 
domain. 

Mr. Sixes. This cannot resolve itself into a great contest to deter- 
mine who is going to spend the most money and thereby have the 
best exhibit. It just does not work that way. 

Mr. Piaur. That is correct. We have not asked for anything in 
the magnitude of $50 million. We believe that 

Mr. Sikes. $50 million is pretty much of a guess, is it not? 

Mr. Piaur. Let us say it is $30 million. We have been told 
informally by their permanent representative in Brussels, who spoke 
to our permanent representative, that they would be spending at 
least in the magnitude of 3 or 4 times what we are. Again, you 
cannot evaluate a statement of that kind, but the fact remains that 
we have not come before you to request $30 million or $40 million 
or $50 million. 


We are not suggesting that we cannot do a much better job for 


$15 million than they can do for $60 million. We believe that we can. 


DEMOLITION OF BUILDING 


Mr. Sixes. Do you have anything from the Belgian Government 
to indicate that they probably will want our building to remain 
in place? 

Mr. Puiaut. No, sir; we have not. 
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Mr. Sixes. Then this is a hope and you have nothing to substanti- 
ate it? 

Mr. Puiavt. I would say it is a hope based on some practical logic. 

Mr. Sixes. You have not discussed it with them? 

Mr. Puiaut. No, sir. The terms of our contract, as is true of all of 
the participating nations, call for demolition of the structure and resto- 
ration of the grounds to their original state, but much of this part of 
the fair area was nothing more than a swamp, if you will, so that logic 
suggests that they would not want to return this entire area to its 
previous state. 

Mr. Sixes. The Belgians will get some improved real estate out of 
this operation? 

Mr. Piaut. Unquestionably; yes, sir. 


USE OF DEMOUNTABLE BUILDINGS BY OTHER NATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. Are nations other than the Soviets using demountable 
buildings? 

Mr. Puaut. Yes, sir; I am sure that some of them are. 

Mr. Sixes. Are most of them using demountable buildings? 

Mr. Puiaut. I should not say so because many of these buildings 
are a great deal smaller than ours. The Norwegian and Finnish 
buildings quite appropriately are built of wood, which one would 
expect from Scandinavian countries. There is not enough of an 
investment there to warrant that kind of a thing. 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Mr. Sixes. I looked over your list of countributors and I noted a 
number of names that are making substantial contributions and others 
which appear to be quite small, though I presume that it is all helpful. 
I noted the almost complete absence of some of the major firms which 
are now enjoying contracts with the United States Government. Iam 
speaking of aircraft manufacturers, missiles manufacturers, and con- 
struction companies. Were they contacted? 

Mr. Piaur. There has been a sustained effort, Congressman, to 
contact a great number of industrial corporations but basically within 
the framework of the exhibit, asking them to participate with equip- 
ment, instruments, technicians, and in some instances to make cash 
contributions. 

Mr. Sixes. I do not think you have answered my question. 

Did you actually contact firms of the type that I have referred to? 

Mr. Puiavut. In some instances we have. 

Mr. Sixes. Not all of them? 

Mr. Piavr. Certainly not. 

Mr. Stxes. Why not? 

Mr. Piaut. Because we—— 

Mr. Sikes. We can give you a list, if it will be helpful, of those 
having a greater part of their business with the Government, some of 
whose stocks have doubled and tripled in value in the past few years, 
while they enjoyed Government contracts. Their names I did not 
note on your list. Presumably you did not contact them or they 
refused to contribute. Do you know which would be true? 


20957—58——_29 
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Mr. Prauvt. I think both parts of the statement are true. I think 
that there are some firms who have not been contacted. A great many 
firms have and a great many firms have declined participation on one 
basis or another. Several of the largest companies have their own 
pavilions and their own responsibilities at the fair, apart from the 
American national section. As Mr. Cullman described to you, these 
are incorporated in the Belgian industrial section and there are 4 or 5 


major American concerns having conspicuous business abroad such 
as IBM. 


ERECTION OF PAVILIONS BY AMERICAN FIRMS 


Mr. Sixes. May we have a list of the companies that will have 
their own exhibits for the record? 

Mr. Puaut. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Unitep States Corporations THat WiLt HAVE PAVILIONS AT THE FaIR 
Coca-Cola Export 
Eastman Kodak Co. 

International Business Machines 
Pan American Airway 
Philip Morris Overseas 

Note.—Singer Sewing Machine Corp. had planned a pavilion but canceled 
these arrangements. 

Mr. Sutuivan. I do not have the complete list with me but I can 
name a few of them and furnish the others later. 

Mr. Sixes. That will be satisfactory. 

Mr. Suuiivan. Pan American Airlines has its own pavilion. 
Coca-Cola has its own pavilion. IBM has its own pavilion. 

Mr. Piaut. Eastman Kodak. 

Mr. Sutirvan. And Singer Sewing Machine. 

Mr. Piaut. These are the major instances. The aviation manu- 
facturers, Boeing, Douglas, and so forth, have been asked to partici- 
pate very intensively in the Belgian aeronautical section which, again, 
is not on our own national site. 

Mr. Stxes. They have not been asked to participate in our na- 
tional exhibit? 

Mr. Puaut. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Why not? 

Mr. Puiaur. Because we have tried, sir, in reference to the fact 
that this is a huge undertaking, to permit American firms to participate 
in the fairgrounds to their advantage, which would construe as the 
national advantage. If Boeing is in the Belgian aeronautical section 
and we have no formal aeronautical section in our pavilion, we have 
the right to refuse them permission, but we have, in every case, 
granted them the permission where they have requested it. There 
will be a very strong industrial representation. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the advantage of having them place their 
exhibit in another section and under another country’s exhibition? 

Mr. Piaut. Let us take the case of Boeing and Douglas. They are 
supplying aircraft to Sabena, the Belgian Nations! Airlines. Perhaps 
they will be in the Pan American exhibit as well. In any case, the 
Belgians have a large aeronautical pavilion and we have no formal 
section of the American exhibit devoted to aviation, as such. We 
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have nothing in our pavilion and incidentally, that has nothing to 
do with military instruments or weapons. This is not a military 
parade. It is entirely a peaceful enterprise, if you will, and that may 
explain, in part, why certain of the companies who are missing from 
our list, have not been approached. 


DIFFICULTIES IN SCHEDULING ADDITIONAL PERFORMING ARTISTS 


Mr. Sixes. I recognize that this is not a military exhibition, but 
it might not be a bad idea to show some of the weapons we have and 
what they will do. 

You want additional performing artists, I believe, and you say that 
many have offered their services. You will have to pay their expenses, 
is that the substance of it? 

Mr. CututMan. May I answer that? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Mr. CuLtmaN. We are up against many situations in performing 
artists. For instance, Metropolitan artists, I think, signed a petition 
to Congress, 68 of them. I happen to be a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Board so I am a little familiar with it. The mere fact that an 
artist will volunteer his services—and let us forget the $1,200 cost to 
fly him over and house him—is the minimum part of the cost. You 
still need a good orchestra, you need stagehands, sets, and then we 
get under the formula whether it is a Danny Kaye, Jack Benny, or 
Eddie Cantor and they keep saying to me, “If we do not have a tele- 
vision program, if we are not on radio, if we are not in a picture or on 
television, we will be glad to come over for free. 

Well, it is awful hard to schedule on that basis, They are all good 
citizens, but they are not going to stop a picture for that. 

Mr. Sixes. Then is it true that, while a number of artists have 
volunteered their services, that is not a very important item from a 
monetary standpoint? 

Mr. Curttman. The salaries of the stars is the least part of the 
cost of production. 





ACCOMPLISHMENTS TO DATE AND REPROGRAMING BASED ON 
REQUESTED ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


Mr. Sixes. Have you presented to this committee a list of the 
presentations which you would hope to include if additional money 
were made available? 

Mr. Cutiman. I have what we actually have, Mr. Congressman, 
on page 10 of my presentation. I do not know if you have a copy of 
it. 

Mr. Sixes. Has that gone into the record, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Roonry. Why do you not tell Mr. Sikes what you plan to do 
and get this on the record? I have not been able to find out yet what 
vou plan to do or what you have spent the money for other than huge 
undetailed figures. 

Mr. Cuttman. I will be very happy to do so. 

To begin with, we were cut to $600,000 for performing artists. 
We needed out of that $600,000, $200,000 for backstage equipment. 
Or, rather, we had $800,000 and we took $200,000 out of it. 
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I am reading from page 10. On the performing arts, we hope to 
start with a world premiere which I think I discussed this morning, 
South Pacific. I refer to the film. We hope to bring over, and this 
is not definite because it is going to cost quite a lot of money and we 
are going to have to close the show, the Thomas Wolfe dramatization 
of Look Homeward Angel. 

In this morning’s newspaper it said that the new O’Neill play, or 
the last O’Neill play, was being sent to the Edinburgh Festival. 
That changes everything so far as I am concerned because if Frederic 
March and Florence Eldridge go to Edinburgh, that is an hour and a 
half from Brussels, but a much longer flight from New York. I do 
not think there will be any problem if they go to Edinburgh, then to 
take them over to Brussels. 

Thornton Wilder has agreed to do Our Town and Helen Hayes has 
promised to come over and do the Glass Menagerie. 

| happen to feel, and I feel very strongly and maybe some of you 
disagree with me, that the cultural arts have a great propaganda 
value. I think England has capitalized with the Old Vic, the London 
Philharmonic, Sadlers’ Wells Ballet, the same as France has done 
with the Comedie Francaise and the opera, and other nations, in- 
cluding the Russians, with the Bolshoi Ballet and their circus and 
artists. 

Under our present budget we plan to have one American musical, 
which, whether it is Irving Berlin, Jerome Kern, George Cohan, 
Rodgers and Hammerstein, or somebody from the top echelon, we 
hope to bring over a production from the city center of Carousel. 

It is true that Carousel is based upon a Hungarian book, Liliom, 
but it is one of the great American plays in my opinion. It has not 
only been popular on the stage but there has been great music by 
Dick Rodgers and a script by Hammerstein. I think that the film 
was seen in this country by millions of people. 

In music we have Yehudi Menuhin, a violinist, Isaac Stern, Leon- 
tyne Price, Robert McFerrin, and the Juilliard String Quartet. 

Mr. Sixes. Have these all been contracted for? 

Mr. CuLuman. Yes, sir; and every one of these people has been 
screened by the State Department for eligibility and acceptability 
by this Nation. 

Mr. Sixes. What are the new ones that you would add if you get 
additional money? 

Mr. Cuuiman. If we had additional money—— 

Mr. Srxzs. Are you asking for additional money? 

Mr. CuLutman. Yes, sir. 

We are asking for $375,000 in additional money. 

Mr. Stxes. What do you propose to do with that? 

Mr. Cuuiman. If you ask me what I would like to do, I would like 
to put on a great American opera. You have very few by American 
composers and you have one that recently opened at the Metropolitan 
by Samuel Barber and Menotti called Vanessa and received great 
accolades from the musical critics. You have one very successful and 
which has played many performances at City Center in New York 
called Sussanah. 
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BREAKDOWN OF CURRENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxzs. I suggest that you provide more detailed information 
for the record on the questions just asked. 

Mr. Cutan. Yes, sir. 

(The material requested follows:) 


CURRENT PROGRAM 


UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN THE BRUSSELS UNIVERSAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 1958 


I, CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


Previous | Amount re- Current Additional 





programing | programed | programing | requirement 





Oe a ae a ee $280, 000 
B. Construction 5, 075, 000 


ceaen strana irene od, 
+$290, 000 5, 365, 000 |..... 








The cost of the services provided by the architect totals $280,000 and includes 
(1) basic fee ($205,000); (2) additional design work during preparation of con- 
tract plans and specifications ($50,000) ; and (3) retention of consultants in special- 
ized engineering fields, construction of models and travel ($25,000). 

Of the $290,000 added to construction costs, $200,000 previously estimated and 
currently available for standard technical auditorium-theater equipment is an 
integral part of building construction and has therefore been transferred in these 
estimates from the performing arts program to the construction program. An 
additional $90,000 reflects an overall increase of 4 percent in wages resulting from 
a Belgian Government settlement of a national strike of construction workers and 
increases in the contractor’s estimate since the original estimate based on pre- 
liminary architectural drawings. 

The cost of site development and construction includes a construction fee of 
$140,000 design and construction ($5,090,000), payments for official Belgian engi- 
neering services ($30,000) and supervisory engineering ($105,000). 

The building construction is on schedule and according to latest estimates the 
main pavilion structure will be completed by January 30, and the auditorium- 
theater portion by April 17. 


II. EXHIBIT PROGRAM 


A. Pavilion exhibits and operation 





Previous Amount re- Current Additional 
programing | programed | programing | requirement 








| ee ae eee ae ee eee $1, 825, 000 -+$332, 000 $2, 157, 000 $250; 000 
TNR. dnacecneeteninenindedithtindee ahaa 1, 900, 000 —488, 000 1, 412, 000 669; 000 
Pete. occa eke scccsticc iad 3, 725, 000 — 156, 000 3, 569, 000 919, 000 


The $3,725,000 was reprogramed to provide a reasonably adequate exhibit 
program for 8 hours per day rather than present an inferior program for a full 
13 hours per day. The reduction to an 8 hour (1 shift) basis provided the addi- 
tional $332,000 required for the minimum pavilion exhibits and additional amourts 
required for construction ($90,000) and administration ($66,000). 

he additional requirement is explained in the budget justification. 

The $2,157,000 for exhibits includes costs of design ($225,000) and construction 
($1,932,000). Of the $1,932,000, $890,000 is being spent in the United States 
for development of special exhibits, purchase of exhibit materials and other pro- 
curement activities while the balance of $1,042,000 is required for exhibit con- 
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struction, installation, and maintenance. Construction of exhibits within the 
pavilion was started in November and the entire exhibit construction program 
will be completed April 1, 1958. The total exhibit program includes: 


1. Face of America 


The Face of America, to occupy one-third of the main floor at the entrance to 
the pavilion, will present a series of varied impressions strikingly characteristic 
of the United States—ethnical, geographical, historical, and political. The exhibit 
will consist of maps, photographs, and objects from this Nation’s past and present. 
The objects or natural elements will be arranged to coincide with their relative 
positions on a huge overhead map of the United States. 


2. Nuclear energy 


The nuclear energy exhibit will illustrate the development in this field in the 
United States, and the commitments of this Nation to share the benefits of atomic 
energy research with all nations. 

3. Automation 


The role that automation plays in the scientific, industrial, business, and cul- 
tural aspects of American life will be demonstrated. This will be related to the 
central theme of what automation means in creating greater material abundance, 
and greater leisure for individual creative and recreational pursuits. 

In addition to showing several examples of the tools of automation, the exhibit 
will demonstrate how automation means a new approach in the factory, in the 
office, and in the laboratory, with resulting gains in more efficient, more productive 
methods. 


4. International Geophysical Year 

An exhibit illustrating the worldwide International Geophysical Year program 
will stress world cooperation in geophysical research. Scale models, photographs, 
charts and a running commentary will further define the research undertaken in 
11 major earth sciences of geophysics. 
5. Color television 

A color television studio with a number of color television receivers will be 
installed in the main floor of the pavilion. Current plans provide for only the 
most basie technical installation. 
6. Music room 


An installation of the most modern high fidelity phonograph equipment will 
be made on the main fioor of the pavilion. The installation will have a seating 
capacity of 60 and will permit continuous recorded concerts. 

7. Ownership of American industry 

This exhibit will show the productive growth of the United States, the wide- 
spread ownership by the public of American industry, and the general function 
of the stock exchange which acts as a great market place for America’s corporate 
and governmental securities. 

8. Continuously operating films 

A series of approximately 20 motion pictures, projected continuously, are 
being specially produced to depict the numerous aspects of life in America such 
as traffic, housing, farming, shopping, church architecture, topography, and 
weather. The projectors will be distributed around the main floor and several 
will be incorporated directly into individual exhibits. 


9. City planning and industrial development 


The city planning exhibit will include a scale model of the city of Philadelphia 
as it looks today and how it will appear in the future, based on a gigantic com- 
munity improvement program. Movable parts will indicate how the city is 
widening streets and highways and how new buildings are replacing old or obsolete 
structures. The model also will show how slum areas are being converted into 
apartment and park developments. 

The industrial development exhibit will demonstrate community efforts in the 
creation of factory sites where the pooling of transportation and other facilities 
and resources will make for greater economy and efficiency. 


10. American art 


A display of contemporary American paintings and sculpture will be presented 
along with displays of Indian and folk art. 
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11. Voting machines 
Six voting machines will dramatize the American secret ballot. 
12. Streetscape 


The streetscape will occupy approximately one-third of the baleony. There 
will be a total of 15 shops lining both sides of a 140-foot long city block. The 
The displays will (1) illustrate the wide variety of consumer articles available to 
Americans; (2) serve as a means of grouping small objects which otherwise could 
not be effectively displayed in the huge pavilion; and (3) in its total effect, show 
the wide range of window treatments now familiar in every Main Street, U. S. A. 

The streetscape also will include a newsstand displaying typical journal and 
periodicals, and a drugstore with an operating soda fountain. 

Each display will be typically American. This will be accomplished through 
the inclusion of items well known to Americans such as parking meters, rural mail- 
boxes, traffic signs and other signs such as “‘No litter,” ““Post no bills,”’ ete. 

Also in this area, 4 very large cone-shaped photographs—approximately 6 feet 
wide—will show city development, and different cityscapes. It is planned to 
show New York, San Francisco, Boston and Dallas. 


13. Industrial design 


The industrial design exhibit, which will be incorporated into the “Islands for 
Living” area, will illustrate the purchasing power of the American public. It will 
also emphasize the variety of consumer goods available, and the way in which 
Americans use electrical and mechanical products to work for them in their search 
for an improved way of life, and the creation of more leisure hours. 


14. Islands for Living 


The “Islands for Living” will show a garden, kitchen, living room, hobby room, 
dining area, bathroom, patio, garage, dressing room and children’s playroom, and 
a beach area. It will occupy one-third of the balcony. 

15. Children’s creative art center 

The children’s creative art center will accommodate 20 children, ages 4 to 12, 
each hour. No adults will have access to the area, but parents and spectators 
will be able to observe the activity through circular wall windows. 

Children will first enter a play area containing toys designed to stimulate the 
imagination. They will then enter a studio equipped with easels, paints, work- 
tables, and other art materials where each youngster will be free to express his 
own creative ideas. Three specially trained teachers will supervise the children. 
16. Restaurant 

An operating restaurant will serve typical American foods, 

17. Architecture 


An exhibit of domestic and industrial architecture will embrace seale models 
and photographs of industrial buildings, institutions, schools, shopping centers 
and dwellings, all to point up the diverse design and styles to be found in archi- 
tecture throughout the United States. 


18. Circarama 


A novel film technique, Circarama, will present continuous American scenes 
projected upon a screen which completely surrounds the audience (360 degrees). 
Circarama will be in a special theater constructed outside the pavilion. A special 
color motion picture on America, Its Land and Its People, is now being produced 
for daily performance in this building. 

The $1,412,000 for operation includes local operational personnel ($111,400), 
usher-guides ($152,600), American technicians salary and allowances ($180,600), 
travel for these technicians ($25,000), communication services ($2,000), shipping 
and packing of exhibits ($122,200), utilities ($200,000), warehousing ($38,500), 
uniform cleaning ($14,000), guard services ($70,000), janitorial services ($100,000), 
grounds services ($10,200), supplies ($39,000), and equipment ($42,000). The 
cost of the staff supervising the entire exhibit program throughout the project 
totals $305,000 including salary ($232,000), travel ($47,000), transportation of 
things ($13,180), retirement ($10,520), and other contractual services ($1,800). 


I. B. International Science Hall 


Previously programedu:'. i. cowews bo csc Beak lcucomeee ai $500, 000 
Amount reprogrammed... - ... 60.6 cn 2eeciouads cl leer aaat 
Current programing----- ---- ee eee See _..  §00, 000 


PORE TOCHIGI niin hs GAR ees bateeasbaweaesene +160, 000 
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The United States will have a total of 52 exhibits in the 4 categories of the 
hall: (1) The atom, (2) the molecule, (3) the crystal, and (4) the living cell. 
While the United States will be one of the leading nations in terms of numbers 
of exhibits, many of its exhibits are of less than a desired quality and will contrast 
greatly with the quality of exhibits sponsored by other nations, and especially by 
the U.S. 8. R. 

The current programing by the National Science Foundation includes exhibit 
design and construction ($300,000), packing and shipping ($58,000), exhibit in- 
stallation ($17,500), salaries and consultants’ fees ($77,500), travel ($35,500), 
supplies and maintenance ($10,000), and miscellaneous ($1,500). 

The original budget would have permitted the United States to have outstanding 
participation in the international science section. Budget reductions required 
the elimination of 20 exhibits and the reduction in quality of a number of others. 
Much of the floorspace thus relinquished by the United States was immediately 
utilized by the U.S. S. R. ' 

Among the exhibits eliminated by the United States are included: 


Carbon-14 dating apparatus 


Carbon-14 dating has become a powerful tool in determining the age of archeo- 
logical specimens. The technique was developed to a high degree of precision by 
Dr. Willard F. Libby, Commissioner of the Atomic Energy Commission, and his 
coworkers. 


Thermonuclear energy 


A working demonstration of the pinch effect and other unclassified experiments 
were originally planned to show how thermonuclear energy might be controlled 
to give mankind a new source of abundant power. 


Transuranic elements 


An exhibit was planned to show the peoples of the world actual samples of new 
elements which have been artificially produced by scientists in this country in our 
atomic machines. Dr. G. T. Seaborg, who received the Nobel prize for his dis- 
covery and work on plutonium, was the “responsible scientist”’ for this exhibit. 


Radiochemistry 


This exhibit was to show the uses of radioisotopes and natural radioactivity in 
geology, chemistry, medicine, metallurgy, and other branches of science. 


Electron diffraction (Davisson and Germer) 


Original plans for this exhibit called for a display of the actual equipment 
used by Davisson and Germer in their discovery of electron diffraction. This 
discovery is generally considered to be of Nobel prize caliber, although it did not 
receive one. The U. S. S. R. is planning a replacement exhibit on electron 
diffraction. 

The exhibits substituted by the U. 8. S. R. included: 


Atom class exhibits 


In the atom class the U. 8. S. R. is demonstrating many of its nuclear radiation 
detection instruments and equipment using, in part, space that had originally 
been earmarked for United States exhibits on carbon—14 dating, thermonuclear 
energy, cyclotron, and transuranic elements. 

Some of the Russian exhibits in the atom class are: 


Apparatus for the study of spontaneous fission 

Scintillation counter and supply 

Differential ionization chamber 

Multichannel analyzer 

Cerenkov effect 

Photographs of spectral emission 

Model to illustrate the utilization of irradiation 

Beta spectrometer with double magnet 

Microscope for nuclear plates 

Automatic machine for the measurement of particle dispersion in photographic 
emulsions 

Instrument to study fission neutrons 

Hodoscope 

Apparatus for the measurement of half life and energy of radioisotopes 

Nuclear disintegration caused by cosmic rays 
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Chemistry class 


In the chemistry (molecule) class, the U. 8. 8. R. will do the following: 

(1) Substitute a gas spectrometer for a vibration rotation exhibit the United 
States had originally planned which was to include a continuous gas analyzer. 

(2) Present an exhibit on radiogeology which will, in part, replace an exhibit 
on radiochemistry the United States had originally planned. 

(3) Present an exhibit on plastic polymers in solution which will use some of 
the space which had originally been reserved for a United States exhibit on 
structure and macroscopic properties of plastics. 

(4) Other exhibits by the U. 8. S. R. are on butane oxidation, metallic solutions, 
spectroemission diffraction, silicones, ultramicroscope, phase fluorometer, and 
mass spectrometer. 


Crystal class (solid state physics) 

In the crystal class the U. S. S. R. is: 

(1) Presenting an electronograph instrument dealing with electron diffraction. 
It is thought this will replace the originally planned for Davisson and Germer 
apparatus used in the original United States discovery of electron diffraction. 

(2) Presenting an exhibit on synthetic crystals and growing methods which will 
use space originally intended for a United States exhibit on growing quartz and 
EDT crystals. 

(3) A few of the other U. S. S. R. exhibits are: 

Thermoemission of electrons 

Ferroelectric properties of barium titanate 
Relaxometer 

Optical method for the study of dislocations 
Excitons 

Dendritic crystal transformation 

The crystal structure of silicone 


Living cell class (biology) 


In the living cell (biology) class, some of the space given up by the United States 
in reducing the planned size for its exhibit on photosynthesis is now being used by 
the U.S. 8S. R. to present its own photosynthesis exhibit. 

The need for the additional $160,000 is stated by Dr. T. O. Jones, assistant to 
head, Office of Scientific Information: 

“T am listing below three separate categories in which we could expend funds 
and would like to point out that as time progresses we would be able to use less 
and less funds profitably, as noted in this schedule. Additional funds would 
permit us to do the following: 

(1) Improve the quality of the exhibits generally by adding models where 
now we have only pictures, using additional animation, substituting backlighted 
transparencies and colored photographs where now black and white only are 
used, ete. This would all be done and remain within our present space limitations 
and would involve no major space changes. As of this date now it would be 
foolhardy to suggest any major redesign program with planning on an expenditure 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars and the reallocation of contracts for exhibit 
construction. I feel that at this date the overall! results, even with additional 
funds, would produce poorer exhibits than now planned. As of January 15 we 
would be able to use $50,000, and as of February 28 additional funds would be of 
no use to us. 

(2) A topflight United States film program could be produced for showing in 
the International Science Hall. I have at the present time made preliminary 
searches for presently available film, from corporations, research institutes, and 
Government laboratories. These films can be selected and edited for about 
$50,000 to produce 4 films suitable for the 4 classes of the international science 
show. Such film would be available to us essentially without cost and the 
primary expense would be that of editing and producing the copy of the sound- 
tracks in French, Dutch, and English. It is my feeling that the United States 
could retrieve to a considerable extent its quality in the Brussels exhibit by 
putting on such a film festival. Our reputation in the United States for producing 
excellent films is such that I believe we could steal the show in this respect. As of 
January 31 we would be able to use $50,000, as of February 28, $25,000 and after 
that date I doubt if a program could be produced. 

‘**(3) An excellent way to enhance the United States exhibit would be to provide 
in special cases our own exhibit attendants. As of the present time we are depend- 
ing upon Belgian help. Such persons should be scientifically trained and capable 
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of understanding and explaining in French the United States exhibit material. 
About six such people could be obtained for about $60,000, based upon the 
travel and salary per person averaging $10,000, for a 6- to 8-month period. I 
believe that we would be able to obtain such help if were to have authorization by 
February 28. After that date we could probably be able to find but 3 qualified 
people, bringing the sum requested down to $30,000, and after April 15 there 
would be no point in obtaining the money as the show would then be in operation. 


II. C. International Fine Arts Hall 


PUT OINENT ROOITOIIE oo isos dsrd asinine i uiscucs ss ~ despa. oe $40, 000 
Amount reprogramed 
Current programing. 
Additional requirement 


Although selections are not iaciaitiatidl the International Fine Arts Committee 
is expected to ask that the United States assume the costs of shipping, crating, 
handling, and insurance for 40 works of art ($25,000); other costs include salaries 
($10,000), travel ($3,000), transportation of things ($1,500), and miscellaneous 
($500). 

II. D. Performing arts program 
Previously programed 
Amount reprogramed 
Current programing- 
Additional requirement 


mh h miantltey cate & Reals $800, 000 
a si melas Kyat hae teenage NS — 200, 000 
Jad tek nies aap aS 600, 000 
ste a ea CE 375, 000 


The reprograming of $200,000 from the performing arts program to construction 
was for the cost of standard technical auditorium-theater equipment previously 
budgeted in the performing arts area but now being installed under the pavilion 
construction contract. 

Following is a master schedule of the plans for the performing arts program for 
United States participation in the Brussels Universal and International Exhibition, 
1958, as it is currently being developed, together with a list of attractions under 
consideration or already firmed up for the performing arts program. 

The United States Theater and the program as presently constituted will cover 
only 11 of the 26 weeks duration of the fair (possibly 15 weeks with the 4-week 
run of the “‘South Pacifie’’ film). 


AMERICAN DRAMA 


The current budget provides for the presentation of Glass Menagerie starring 
Helen Hayes and Our Town. If suitable casts cannot be assembled for these 
two productions, or if additional funds are made available, other productions 
would be chosen from: 


Look Homeward Angel with the original Broadway company 
Long ee s Journey Into Night with the original Broadway company 
Three 1l-act plays by Eugene O’Neill, Thornton Wilder, and Tennessee Williams 
with guest stars 
AMERICAN MUSICAL COMEDY 


Carousel—one of Rodgers and Hammerstein’s most distinguished works, will be 
presented with a cast of stars and featured players. 


AMERICAN MUSIC 


Concert series by American artists 


A roster of distinguished artists and ensembles has been scheduled for concerts 
in the American National Theater including: 


Yehudi Menuhin, world famous violinist 

Isaac Stern, distinguished American violin virtuoso 

Leontyne Price, noted Negro soprano and star of Porgy and Bess 

George London, American star of the Metropolitan Opera 

Byron Janis, brilliant young American pianist 

Robert McFerrin, outst: nding Negro Metropolitan Opera baritone 

Rosalyn Tureck, noted American pianist and Bach expert 

Juilliard String Quartet, considered by many musical authorities to be America’s 
most magnificent chamber ensemble 
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Eleanor Steber, American star of the Metropolitan Opera 

Ralph Kirkpatrick, famous American harpsichordist 

Leon Fleisher, American winner of the Queen Elizabeth of the Belgians Gold 
Medal for Piano Contest 

The New York Woodwind Quintet, chosen by the Music Advisory Panel as among 
the finest chamber groups in the Nation 

William Warfield, celebrated Negro singing star of television, films and concert 
stage and star of Porgy and Bess 

John Browning, gifted young American winner of the 1956 Queen Elizabeth of the 
Belgians Gold Medal for Piano Contest Award 

Sylvia Marlowe, outstanding American woman harpsichordist 


The artists above are definitely booked for concerts throughout the season in 
the American National Theater, and other American artists of equal distinction 
are being negotiated for. 

American opera 


If additional funds can be found, it is proposed to book into the United States 
Theater the prize-winning, contemporary American opera Susannah. 

Negotiations are underway with the NBC—TV Opera Co. for the world premiére 
of a new opera by Gian-Carlo Menotti. 


American folk music 


Harry Belafonte, world famous American folk and popular artist, will play an 
engagement in the United States National Theater. 


Jazz 


Negotiations are under way with the Newport Jazz Festival, the leading 
American festival of jazz notables, to assemble an outstanding aggregation of jazz 
artists to appear under the aegis of the United States Performing Arts program 
during the American National Days and to give a subsequent week of jazz con- 
certs in the United States Theater. 

American symphony orchestras 

The Philadelphia Orchestra will represent American symphonic music on the 
National Days. 

Negotiations have been launched in an attempt to send another outstanding 
American symphony orchestra, provided that additional financing can be ob- 
tained. 

A week’s engagement has been scheduled for the Juilliard Orchestra, following 
its appearance in the Youth Orchestra Festival, since this orchestra is considered 
by musical authorities to be one of the 10 finest symphonic groups in the Nation, 
and it will illustrate, by a diversified series of concerts, its virtuosity and range. 
Choral groups 


In addition to the three collegiate choral groups which have been invited to 
participate in the International Choral Festival, the Yale University Glee Club 
will give a concert in the American National Theater during the course of its 
European tour, and we are also negotiating with other choral groups which may 
be in Europe during the period of the fair. 


POPULAR ARTISTS 


Negotiations are under way with Gene Kelley, Bing Crosby, Johnny Ray, 
Frank Sinatra, Rosemary Clooney, Judy Garland, Danny Kaye, and other top 
popular artists to enlist as many as possible for appearances in the American 
National Theater, depending on the commitments and availability of each artist. 


AMERICAN MOTION PICTURES 


A documentary film program which will illustrate various facets of the theme 
‘‘America: The Land and the People” is being screened from existing motion- 
picture material and will be assembled for showings in the United States Theater 
every morning and afternoon when the theater is not in other use. 

A ecavaleade of 15 great American films being selected by Richard Griffith, 
curator of the film division of the Museum of Modern Art in cooperation with 
Motion Picture Association of America, will be shown in the American Theater, 
1 each week for a period of 15 weeks during the afternoons. These films will 
be chosen as examples of high points in the development of the American cinema 
beginning with the era of D. W. Griffith and continuing to the present day. 
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Negotiations are underway to present during the month of May in the United 
States Theater the European premiere of the new Todd-AO-Twentieth Century 
Fox film South Pacific. 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL DAYS 


On July 2, 3, and 4 the performing arts program will send to Brussels: 

The American Ballet Theatre—1 of the 2 great ballet companies in the 
United States, which has already gained worldwide fame on previous State 
Department tours. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra—frequently rated by music critics, both in 
America and abroad, as one of the world’s greatest symphonic organizations. 
This orchestra has already made successful foreign tours under the aegis of 
the State Department. 

A group of outstanding American jazz artists. 

We are negotiating with several other groups such as the Air Force Band, the 
Texas Rangerettes, and the organizers of the Macy’s Thanksgiving Day Parade 
to try to bring at their own expense such typical American attractions to help 
make the National Days as gala as possible by parades, outdoor concerts, etc. 


AMERICAN DANCE 


The American Ballet Theatre will present performances on United States 
National Days and will return for a week’s engagement at the United States 
National Theater in August, headed by Nora Kaye and a cast of noted ballet 
stars. 

A program of new contemporary American dance by the brilliant choreographer, 
Jerome Robbins, will be presented for a week in the United States Theater follow- 
ing its world premiere at the Gian-Carlo Menotti Festival of Two Worlds at 
Spoleto, Italy. 

FESTIVAL PARTICIPATION 


(Not in the United States Auditorium-Theater) 


International Experimental Film Festival——Outstanding United States art, 
documentary, and experimental film producers have been solicited to submit films 
of merit to this competition. 

World Festival of Short Films—The Motion Picture Association of America, 
in cooperation with this office, is handling arrangements with the major Hollywood 
film studios, which constitute its membership, for full United States participation 
in this festival. 

World Festival of Long Films.— Arrangements being handled in cooperation with 
the Motion Picture Association of America. 

International Festival of Youth Orchestras——The American National Theatre 
and Academy’s music advisory panel of leading American musical authorities, 
at the request of this office, has screened applications from outstanding youth 
orchestras throughout the Nation and designated the Juilliard School of Music’s 
orchestra as the official choice to represent the United States at this festival. 

International Festival of University Theatres—The overseas touring committee 
of the American Educational Theatre Association has been designated by this 
office to select an outstanding American university theatre to officially represent 
the United States at this festival. Yale University is this committee’s first 
choice and has been given an official invitation by this office, and now has the 
project under consideration. Second and third choices of the committee, in the 
event that Yale cannot accept, are the University of Denver and Dennison 
University. 

International Festival of Youth Choral Groups——The music advisory panel of 
ANTA, augmented by representatives of the National Association of Schools of 
Music, the Music Teachers National Association, and the Music Educators 
National Conference, has designated the University of Illinois men’s glee club, 
the Smith College glee club, and the Knox College choir to represent the United 
States at this festival. All three organizations have accepted. 

International Festival of Experimental Music.—The Belgian Festival directors 
will shortly issue official invitations to their choices among American artists to 
be invited to represent this country at this festival. 

The attractions being presented in the performing arts program are being 
contracted for with ANTA-type contracts; that is, the attraction absorbs the 
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theater revenue, thus reducing the cost to the Government. The cost of the 
current performing arts program includes: 


(1) Theater productions: 

Six weeks of attractions produced by New York City Center. 
The productions will be Carousel (3 weeks, $113,500), 
Agnes deMille Dance Premiere (1 week, $36,700), Our 
Town (1 week, $25,700), Glass Menagerie (1 week, $18,100). 
The presentation of any of the above is dependent upon 
the selection of suitable casts. Box office receipts are antic- 
ipated to reduce these costs by $30,000 for a net cost of... $164, 000 

In addition, transportation costs are estimated to total $78,000 
including travel of performers ($50,000) and shipment of 
scenery ($28,000). An allowance of $12,000 has been made 
for payment of royalties, but every effort will be made to 


have these waived___--- Jct We olan kek nk alee 90, 000 
(2) National days: 

Phiteséinhia Orehewtrsi. ie cj cacicunesnade be edad $15, 000 

Amationn Baie Thetis. a areca ene inte 10, 000 

S008 FORMA: 22 ott SS gst 3G Sh Sad Le enw 6, 000 
———-__ 31,000 
C5), cae iea GOTIEUE C2 WE a a bien asa eewrnducncnndaxiealeeenes 10, 000 
CE) ERCCRIA CO a i i cen ln 5, 000 
(5) Jerome Robbins ballet (1 week)___.-.__-.-_-_-_----- aaa amioaes 10, 000 
(6) Sues cononts-() WEG) |. 5 caso... damn aaeioes 25, 000 
(7) South Pacific (Todd-A-O film; 4 weeks)___._...______-____-__- 0 


(3) : Cavaloesia of attest Bie, 8. ceca decntiemddsat «wae ackiicewe 4, 000 
(9) American Ballet Theater (1 week)__.............-.-.---_----- 15, 000 
C20) Festaval perticpetion— bs. 200 2d ue ei oe 2, 500- 
CRE) Bete ee oe a ee _ bk A SFE eh 11, 500 
(12) Local management_----- biauetes. Age heat wpa es Dy 16, 000 
Cis). Adveriiiitie. 2.) S. Sige ie. «UU Lit Ui sau 34, 000 


(14) Theater operations _----- “vend 
(20) s0Ger Tame fr ee ee Ts Re a a ee Se ee 29, 000 





(16). Documentary film program. 2 205 eh 0s ee SS 5, 000 
(17). Lobby exhibit_____---- on 05d Sec ctce SRE Baad hore Sek sae tes eS ere 15, 000 
(18). Progranr @ieetion® Ss ee sk 2. ee ees. 64, 000 

SN Fp i aes comes ppcgib a cle eee al ta ecient cise a 600, 000 


rrevious prosramiog.... 2... docessuse eee es neeceeeeestouees $280, 000 
Current piomrenant: 6... | — a ann o.ntsith Bi Lee ee ee ee 280, 000 


The Public Affairs program is aimed at providing basic informational material 
for distribution to visitors at the fair and to public information media in Belgium 
and immediately adjacent countries. Distribution of material to other areas 
of the world will be accomplished through USIA channels. The cost of the Public 
Affairs program includes press services: press kits ($11,000), news releases 
($5,000), photos ($20,150), a weekly bulletin ($20,800), special events ($10,000) 
and translation services ($5,000). Other expenses include salaries and allowances 
of American and local personnel ($152,500), travel ($22,500), transportation of 
things ($12,500), retirement ($5,800), printing ($8,000), and miscellaneous 
($6,750). 

III. Administration 
Previnus programe: ..c< secur. £655 cae ansneaaecenawnaen $1, 100, 000 
Amaqunt TOGPOGTAINOG oi, nikon oe acaccccas cena awntes hada oe +66, 000 
Curent DIUCFAINNES 2... cs ce nen ann nce celeaewnels meee eee 1, 166, 000 


This amount covers administrative costs during fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 
1959. The increase of $66,000 results primariiy from an increase in contributions 
to retirement ($12,000), provision for automobile operation ($13,000), increased 
allowance costs ($15,000), increased travel ($7,000), increased rent ($7,400), 
and the adjustment of previous estimates based on further experience. 


IV. Insurance 


EreVidus BIOGEN... «don anacebipne=esaceihlawha=<auaneeons $115, 000 
Current programing 
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Fire insurance on the pavilion and other areas of United States exhibits, liability 
insurance and workmen’s compensation insurance are mandatory under Belgian 
law. In addition, all risk coverage of extremely valuable exhibit materials is 
essential. 


V. Tares 
IE CAIN 8 a nse 15 gntias + emnndk cabbie en $430, 000 
CR PON ils i's ec nncatindiels + sues Avda eee tee 430, 000 


After the original justification had been prepared, it was announced by the 
Belgian officials that all nations including the United States might be obligated 
to the payment of certain Belgian taxes. The major Belgian taxes involved are 
a 5 percent sales tax on materials and a 5 percent invoice tax on the full amount 
of the basic contract. Repeated assurances had been given by the Belgian 
Government that every consideration would be given to waiving these taxes. 
Despite such assurances, the efforts of the American Embassy and vigorous 
protests from all other nations, the United States was advised on July 5, 1957, 
that the taxes would be levied. 

The estimated total of all taxes aggregates $430,000, resulting from the purchase 
of Belgian materials and the handling of program needs under Belgian contracts. 
The major tax affecting this project is the 5 percent invoice tax, which when 
applied to the pavilion construction contract alone amounts to approximately 
$265,000. 


VI. Pavilion map and souvenir guide bouk, $600,000 

See budget justification. 
Daily expense 

On the basis of currently available funds, and amount of $1,857,000 will be 
expended during the actual operation of the fair. This amount includes all 
salaries, allowances, operations services performed under contract, performing 
artists and various miscellaneous expenditures. The amount includes the 
United States national pavilion exhibits program ($932,000), performing arts 
program ($540,000), administration ($255,250), public affairs ($130,250) and 
construction ($17,500). On the basis of 186 operating days of the fair (April 17 
to October 19) the average daily cost thus is approximately $10,000. 


Recapitulation—Brussels Fair activity and fund requirements 








Original Currently Additional Total pro- | Changes in 
Activity budget available funds gram re- original pro- 
request funds required quirements graming 
1. Construction _ - 1 $5, 555, 000 1 $5, 645, 000 |. $5, 645, 000 +$90, 000 
2. International science section - - 840, 000 500, 000 $160, 000 660, 000 — 180, 000 
3. United States national pavil- 
ion exhibits program _-_- 4, 921, 000 3, 569, 000 919, 000 | 4, 488, 000 | — 433, 000 
4. Performing arts. . oe 1 1, 584, 500 1 600, 000 | 375, 000 975, 000 — 609, 500 
5. Public affairs - - 810, 000 280, 000 280, 000 | — 530, 000 
6. Fine arts___- 52, 000 | 40, 000 . 40, 000 | — 12, 000 
7. Administration - ~~ 1, 237, 500 1, 166, 000 lit 1, 166, 000 —71, 500 
8. Insurance. = al 115, 000 | ach i 115, 000 | +-115, 000 
9. Taxes_- Loe | ee 430, 000 | +430, 000 
10. Pavilion map and souvenir 
guidebook - - . (?) 600, 000 600, 000 +600, 000 
Total. ..... 15, 000, 000 12, 345, 000 2, 054, 000 14, 399, 000 —601, 000 


1 Note that $200,000 previously assigned performing arts for purchase of standard technical equipment 
has been transferred to construction since equipment is being purchased and installed through construction 
contractor. 

2 $300,000 of this amount originally included in public affairs program. 


ADMISSION FEE 


Mr. Sixes. Is there an admission fee for the people who see this 
performance or is the performance free 4 

Mr. Cuttman. We have not settled yet, Congressman, on a price 
schedule. The Russians, to make life still more difficult for us—we 
understand fairly officially, if anything you hear is true, that they 
are going to charge a top price of 35 francs. A franc is worth 2 cents 
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American money. If they charge 70 cents for the Moscow Art Theater 
or the great performance of their musicians, or circus, I do not think 
we can go beyond that scale. We may be frozen at 70 cents. I hope 
it is not true. At this point my best information, though, is 70 cents. 


PROPOSED EXPANSION OF PERFORMING ARTS PROGRAM 


In addition to opera, I would very much like to bring over some 
college groups, whether it is the Pasadena Playhouse Group or some 
other theater group or the University of Minnesota, which also has 
some great American artists. We have talked to Marian Anderson 
and Harry Bellafonte. Besides the Philadelphia Orchestra that we 
talked about this morning, we would like to get a great symphony 
orchestra, be it the Pittsburgh, the Chicago, or San ‘Francisco. We 
have some great orchestras in this country. 

Mr. Sixes. Then all of this is purely tentative? 

Mr. Cuttman. Until the $375,000 that you talked about before is 
buttoned up. 


Mr. Sixes. You do not know whether you can get these performers 
or not? 

Mr. Cutiman. I am hopeful but I cannot say “Yes” or “No” until 
I get the funds. There is every indication that one of these orchestras 
would be available. I know the Yale Drama School and Glee Club 
is available if we can finance it. There are community theaters, I 
think, which would jump at it whether from Cleveland, the group out 
there, or whether it is the Pasadena Playhouse. They would like to 
do some of the top American drama presentations if funds are avail- 
able. If not, we will have to do film and screen and newsreels and 
documentaries, and so forth, but I would prefer to have live theater be- 
cause I think we, in our way, have done just as much in the live theater 
as other nations have in our own field. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this matter of presenting plays and musical perform- 
ances largely confined to this Nation and the Russians, or is it some- 
thing that other nations are doing also ? 

Mr. Cuttman. The Comedie Francaise is coming over. I do not 
know whether you have this document in front of you, but this is 
what other nations are doing. 

Mr. Sixes. Are they itemized ? 

Mr. Rooney. We have that in the record. 

Mr. Sixes. That isin the record, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

ANTICIPATED REVENUES 


Mr. Srxes. Do you have an estimate of the revenues that you expect 
to obtain by admission ? 

Mr. Cututman. Revenues are very difficult to estimate until we 
know what really the Russians and other countries are going to de. 
We have to be guided by the pattern of our competitors ‘and I think 
it is ridic ulous, | speaking personally, to give a Carousel or Philhar- 
monic Concert for 70 cents top. If that is the practice in Belgium, 
I think we cannot charge $3, but I think it is worth $3 to anybody. 

Mr. Sixes. Do I understand that you cannot even make an estimate 
on the basis of 70 cents, 
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Mr. Cutitman. If you figure that 1,200 seats roughly and eight per- 
formances a week, that would come to what? 

Dr. Davies says he has it in front of him, so I will let him give it 
to you. 

Mr. Davies. On an income based on 60 percent of the house being 
sold at a dollar, which is the best figure that we could get when we 
made the justifications, we figured that we will get $5,280 of revenue 
per week. That is contained in the estimates. In other words, it is 
subtracted in a week’s time from any of the major attractions that 
we are bringing over in our budget estimate. 

Mr. Srxes. In other words, that is already figured as collected and 
spent in this estimate ? 

Mr. Davies. I do not think it is; not quite. It is figured as a budget 
estimate on which we are basing negotiations. It is the nearest we 
can come to it after conferences with the Belgians and people who are 
experts over there, and theater attendance. We think it is a fair 
assumption. 

Mr. Srxes. Is that amount figured in this budget ? 

Mr. Davies. That is right. 

Mr. Sr«es. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


PROGRAMS OF SAN MARINO, ANDORRA, AND MONACO 


Mr. Rooney. I notice that in this very impressive list of countries 
which are to be represented at Brussels, there is San Marino. 

What is the theme for their program ? 

Mr. Praut. I cannot answer, sir. I do not know. 

Mr. Rooney. How big is their installation to be? 

Mr. Puavr. I am sure that it will be very small. 

Mr. Currman. Congressman Rooney, without being facetious, she 
is among the ones who have raised their hands the most: Andorra, 
San Marino, and Monaco. There are 2 or 3 little countries like that— 
200.000 people. 

Mr. Rooney. How many did you say? 

Mr. Cuiiman. I would guess two or three hundred thousand. 

Mr. Rooney. How many? 

Mr. Cutiman. I do not know, but they are raising their hands and 
asking a lot of questions. I cannot tell you the population but I can 
check very easily. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is Andorra? 

Mr. Hat. Between France and Spain. 

Mr. Curiman. It is right near the Pyrenees. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the theme for Monaco? 

Mr. Curiman. I cannot answer that. 


PARTICIPATION OF COUNTRIES IN WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Mr. Rooney. I notice that there are no countries from all of those 
in the Western Hemisphere outside of Mexico, Canada, and us; is that 
right? 

Mr. Puavr. Venezuela and Brazil, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. They are not on this list. 

Mr. Curtiman. They should be. 

Mr. Puiavut. They are there. 
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Mr. Rooney. Would you see if you can find them on there? I was 
told that was the list of those participating. 

Mr. Puaut. I believe, sir, they would be in other documents entered 
into the record long since. 

Mr. Rooney. This is stale; is it? 

Mr. Pravur. I did not say that, sir. This is a summary of Soviet 
and satellite plans, as I understand it. I do not think it is stale insofar 
as that information is concerned. 

Mr. Roongy. The Soviet and satellite plans? 

What does this have to do with Soviet and satellite plans? 

Mr. Puiavr. It is a general summary and outline. This is an in- 
troductory statement. 

Mr. Rooney. This happens to be one page with a very vague state- 
ment about the Belgian Government starting a fair and then a list 
of countries and organizations participating. 

Mr. Puavrt. I believe that it is drawn from that other document. 


REASON FOR REQUESTED ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


Mr. Coupertr. Mr. Commissioner, the United States having under- 
taken to participate in the fair, I would certainly like to see the 
United States suitably represented and I am sure all of my colleagues 
are of like mind. Much has been said about the enormous and impos- 
ing and beautiful pavilion that has been constructed to house the 
American exhibits. To what extent are your difficulties that bring 
you here today with a request for a supplemental appropriation due 
to the fact that the cost of the building is out of proportion to the 
amount of funds actually appropriated heretofore in the regular 
bills? 

Mr. Cutiman. The cost of the building, sir, without the tax is 
roughly a little over $5.3 million. 

We are operating today, if you exclude the tax and budget, at a 
figure of $11.8 million. A building program normally in a World 
Fair, according to rule of thumb, shenial be 30 percent. With an $11.8 
million budget obviously we, today, have almost 50 percent in con- 
struction costs where it ought to be 30 percent. We inherited this 
program, as you know, and the State Department selected a brilliant 
architect from the American Institute of Architects. 

Time was of the essence and we accepted his plans and we have 
no regrets. They are beautiful plans, but on a cost basis they are 
approximately 50 percent of the present $11.8 budget, instead of 30 
percent, which is a normal formula. 

Mr. Coupert. The substance of your presentation today is that 
having this building, which represents 50 percent of the total funds 
heretofore appropriated, you are unable to utilize the building for the 
time during which it should be utilized and to make suitable pre- 
sentations of American cultural and scientific activities? 

Mr. Cuttman. To the best advantage, I am not in a position with 
a budget of $11.8 million. 

Mr. Coupert. That is all. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Clevenger ? 


20957—58—_—30 
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TELEVISION APPEARANCE 


Mr. CievenceR. Sometimes I sort of pity my colleagues from New 
York City. Anyway, Sunday night I happened to tune into that great 
Irishman’ s program, Ed Sullivan, and there I saw Mr. Cullman for the 
first time since last year. The burden of his yelp, and I introduce him 
to this gathering, although it may be embarrassing to introduce him 
here, I do not know, but the burden of his belch was that somehow 
or other Congressmen were pretty awful people. I do not know 
whether that occurred to you or not, but dees have been personal 
attacks on Mr. Rooney, naming him. 

Mr. Rooney. Do not worry y about that. Just so long as they spell 
the name right. I will let the record stand as to how much I have 
saved the taxpay ers over the years by inspecting budgets. 

Mr. Cievencer. You bet your life, but 1f you do not resent it, I do 
for you because I have been serving with you. It is poor taste to say 
the least, on the eve of — before this committee to participate 
in an exhibition like Mr. Ed Sullivan’s show. 

Mr. Cuttman. Mr. Congressman, Mr. Sullivan came to my staff 
about 3 weeks ago. I did not even know that he had gone to Brussels. 
He evidently spent 24 or 36 hours there and took pictures of our build- 
ing. He went over the grounds and I thought—— 

Mr. Rooney. You did not know that? 

Mr. Cuttman. I did not know that until he came back. 

Mr. Rooney. Did they not inform you? 

Mr. Cutiman. I did not know until he went there, that he went 
there. He wanted to build a program around the Brussels Exhibition. 
He asked me to be a guest and sit in the audience and I did not like it, 
to get up and make a bow, which was my participation. As I recall, 
he showed the American building. He had a backdrop of the Ameri- 
‘an building and some production. He had the Viennese children 
sitting there who were going to sing at the exhibition. 

Mr. Sullivan, as I recall at the end, made a great plea that Howard 
Rusk should do a job there showing what America does for rehabilita- 
tion. Weshould have Dr. Salk, one of our great scientists, come over 
and lecture. 

We should also have Dr. Paul Dudley White come over there, as I 
recall, and he was hoping that America would participate in a greater 
way or to a greater extent than they were. 

In my chair, as Commissioner General, I thought it was very good 
policy, not Mr. Sullivan’s continuity necessarily but to builda program 
showing what other nations were doing and the Brussels Exhibition 
opened to possibly 50 or 60 million viewers. It was on that basis that 
I sat there with my wife and my participation consisted 

Mr. Roonry. I have no reaction one way or another. I just do 
what I consider to be my duty. 

Mr. Cievencer. Could you transpose yourself over to the position 
of a man on this committee and imagine how he would enjoy it if I 
were with my wife watching that? The inference that I made was 
that there were some awful people in Washington holding all of this 
up. He drew pictures of the great entertainers, as you remember, at 
different times. 

Mr. Cuttman. Danny Kaye and 

Mr. Cievencer. He did not name me. He does not bother me. 
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Mr. Cutiman. He did not name anyone, as I recall. 

Mr. Cievencer. Anyway, the inference was that somehow these 
awful men in Washington were keeping us from having all of these 
great entertainers. 

Mr. Cuttman. He suggested, among other things, as I recall, Mary 
Martin whom I happen to be very fond of personally and whom I 
financed in many shows and Peter Pan. That would cost, for 1 week, 
$350,000. That is a great story by Barrie. 

He suggested two great ambassadors, Marian Anderson and the 
other was Danny Kaye. We have talked to him and I am hopeful 
that he will be able to come over. 

Very frankly, I do not know what I would do with Dr. Salk, or 
Dr. White. 

Mr. Cievencer. Neither do I. 

Mr. Cuttman. I do not know. 

Mr. Cievencer. Your heart seems to be in pretty good shape, and 
you are not having trouble with your gall bladder, as some of the 
members of this committee. 

Mr. Cuttman. That is right, but we have discussed—and I want 
you to know this in full frankness—with Dr. Rusk, whom I have a 

reat deal of respect for in rehabilitation showing what America does 
Foot a humanitarian standpoint in rehabilitation, and the thing that 
stopped us from having Dr. Rusk was finances. Mr. Sullivan sug- 
gested that maybe Senator Kennedy’s father would finance it, and I 
hope he does. 

Mr. Cievencer. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. Cuttman. I have none, either. 

Mr. Couprert. May I ask one more question at this point, Mr. 
Chairman ? 


Mr. Rooney. Surely. 
HOURS OF OPERATION BASED ON AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS 


Mr. Covuprrt. Completing the thought that I touched upon a few 
moments ago, is it your final, deliberate conclusion—you and your 
colleagues—that after due consideration following the final appro- 
priation bill last year, that you cannot put on suitable persentations 
with the funds presently available? 

Mr. Cutiman. I could not put on a first-rate show in view of the 
condition of my present budget. I can be open and have an exhibi- 
tion, but I would not be proud of it, and I do not think you people 
would be. Too much is not fixed. 

Mr. Piavut. Mr. Congressman, may I add that what we will do will 
be first rate. It is a quantitative thing, and not a qualitative thing 
at this point. In other words, there are some acts missing in the 
theatre, but we are not going to put on a second-rate show. What 
we are going to put on is an adequate show with the funds available. 

Mr. Coupert. Is there not something you can put on during the 
intervening period when the amphitheater or theater is not used ? 

Mr. Pract. It is not just the theater. It is a question of the pavilion 
as a whole, which under the present budget can only be manned 8 
hours out of the 13 hours a day. 

Mr. Cutitman. I do not want to close at 6 o’clock, Congressman, but 
I do not have the funds to stay open later than that. 
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Mr. Coupert. You have explored every avenue, and you see no 
way out of the 8-hour limitation with the funds presently available? 

Mr. Cuttman. With the fixed investment in the buliding and the 
remaining amount of money I have, it cannot be done at present. 

Mr. Coupert. As it stands today, and if there are not additional 
funds, you will operate on an 8-hour day in the American Pavilion; 
whereas the other pavilions of the other nations will operate on a 13- 
hour day, and you will be unable to operate the theater for a substan- 
tial number of weeks—11 weeks—out of the 24 or 26 weeks of the total 
life of the fair? 

Mr. Cutitman. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Coupert. Is that right ? 


CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDING 


Mr. Cutitman. I have too much fixed, and that is my problem. If I 
had been told to have a $12 million budget, I think I would have spent 
$3 million or $3.5 million on the building. However, that is a $64 
question. 

Mr. Coupert. And you were committed on the building before you 
took over as Commissioner ? 

Mr. Cuttman. No; I made the commitment after I saw the plans 
of the architect from the American Institute of Architecture, and after 
he had been selected. If I had taken another architect, I do not think 
we would have had a building, and I am grateful because they are bril- 
liant plans. I have no criticism of the plans, but time was of the 
essence. 

Mr. Davies. When these plans were first seen just after Mr. Cullman 
was selected on October 1, 1956, these were just sketches which were 
very brilliant sketches, and sketches that everyone thought were ex- 
cellent. Had we had to start at that time and ask an architect to do 
sketches, we would have had no building. As a matter of fact, I think 


it is fair to say that all of the comment in Brussels is on the fantastic: 


speed with which this building has been constructed. 

Mr. Coupert. That is all. 

Mr. Preston. I have one question, Mr. Rooney. 

Mr. Roonry. You may proceed, Mr. Preston. 

Mr. Preston. I would like to ask an additional question or two,. 
Mr. Chairman, if you would indulge me a moment longer. 

Mr. Rooney. Take all the time you want, because we cannot finish 
today. 

We must have a look at what has happened so far, and what the 
program is. 

BASIS OF SALARY SCHEDULE 


Mr. Preston. I notice that in your readjustment of your original 
request you reduced administrative expenses $71,500. 

I am prompted to inquire if any of that is reflected in the general 
salaries of your top people. The best way to get at that is to ask a 
few questions about it. 

I understand you have waived your salary, Mr. Cullman? 

Mr. Cutiman. That is right. 

Mr. Preston. On what basis are you paying these other people 
who are top people? Are you paying them based upon some Gov- 
ernment scale, or did you establish your own scale? 
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Mr. Cuttman. I think the salaries of the two deputies were defined 
in the bill, as I recall. The rest of them are paid according to Govern- 
ment schedules, I believe. 

Mr. Preston. Let us take this gentleman who is over in Belgium 
now, Mr. Montanus. What is his salary? 

Mr. Davies. It is $14,600. 

Mr. Preston. Here is one, Henry M. Keyes. I do not know who 
he is or anything about him. I just picked him out at random. 

What. would his salary be? 

Mr. Davies. $12,400. 

Mr. Preston. The salaries sound reasonable. 

I noticed a name in looking through this list here of Mrs. Schnitzer. 

Mr. Cutiman. She has recently resigned, but as of that time she 
was on the payroll. She was doing the booking and most of the de- 
tailed work in the performing arts, and pictures, and things for the 
auditorium. She resigned due to ill health about 2 weeks ago. 

Mr. Preston. Who is she? 

Mr. Cuttman. She has worked for the Rockefeller Foundation. 
She has also worked for the City Center. She has also been a pro- 
ducer. She was for 2 years on television with CBS. She isa very able 
woman and a director. 

Mr. Preston. Is she related to Mr. Schnitzer who is head of the 
cultural program ? 

Mr. Cutitman. She is his wife, and I believe he is with ANTA. 

Mr. Preston. What is her salary ? 

Mr. Cutiman. She was getting $12,000, I believe, but she resigned 
2 weeks ago. 

Mr. Preston. Her husband was making $19,000 on the cultural 
program ; was he not ? 

Mr. CuttmMan. He was not employed by me, so I do not know. 

Mr. Preston. That is what he was making. 

Mr. CuLtMaANn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. How about John E. Walker, information specialist ? 

Mr. Sututvan. His salary was $7,400. 

Mr. Preston. Those salaries seem to be in line. I think that is all, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Cullman, it might appear from your answer that 
you did not know that Mr. Schnitzer was on the Federal payroll for 
$19,000 a year. 

Mr. Cutuman. I knew he was on the Federal payroll. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not want to convey that impression; do you? 

Mr. Cutuman. No; I knew he was on the Federal payroll, but I 
did not know what salary, sir. 


CONCERT SERIES BY AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Mr. Roonry. Now, I am looking at page 11 of this statement, con- 
cert series by American artists. 

Mr. Cuttman. Right. 

Mr. Rooney. Here we have the roster of distinguished artists, and 
ensembles, which have been scheduled for concerts in the American 
National Theater including Yehudi Menuhin, world-famous violinist. 

What are the particulars with regard to his employment ? 

Mr. Sututvan. Mr. Menuhin is receiving $1,000. 
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Mr. Rooney. For what ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. For one concert, sir. 

Mr. Cutiman. Is he playing with the Philadelphia Symphony ? 

Mr. Sutxivan. No, sir; he is not. He is donating his fee to some- 
one else. This is not at all in relation to what we have done or sug- 
rested his doing. He is paying his fee to a composer of a special work 
for his concert. 

Mr. Roonry. To whom is he donating the sum of $1,000, since you 
brought that up ¢ 

Mr. Suniivan. The name, Mr. Chairman, I believe is Finney. I 
cannot swear to that, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Who is that ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. The composer's name is Finney, and he is having 
this work commissioned. He is commissioning this work for this 
concert. 

Mr. Rooney. You mean he is collecting $1,000 for playing, and he 
is turning the $1,000 over to someone else who is composing some 
number or numbers for him; is that correct ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you pay his expenses? 

Mr. Sutxivan. No, sir; that is his fee. 

Mr. Rooney. Next is Isaac Stern, distinguished American violin 
virtuoso. 

Mr. Sutuivan. He is being paid on the same basis as the other 
gentleman, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What is that ? 

Mr. Suttivan. $1,000 a concert, and he is giving 3 concerts, I believe, 
for a total of $3,000 in all. Excuse me, sir, but that man is not on that 
list. It was omitted from this list. 

I speak from memory on Mr. Stern. May I check that, sir? I 
believe I am correct, but I would like to check it—it is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Does this include expenses ? 

Mr. Sutyivan. This is the total fee, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Next is Miss Leontyne Price. 

Mr. Sutiivan. She is being paid $500. 

Mr. Rooney. For what ? 

Mr. Suuytvan. For one concert. 

Mr. Roonry. Next is Byron Janis, brilliant young American pianist. 

Mr. Sutiivan. He is being paid $500. 

Mr, Rooney. Next is George London, American star of the Metro- 
politan Opera. 

Mr. Sutuivan. Mr. London is being paid $1,000. 

Mr. Rooney. For what? 

Mr. Sutuivan. For one performance. 

Mr. Roonry. Are there any expenses involved ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Now, I see the name of Mr. Robert McFerrin, out- 
standing Metropolitan Opera baritone. 

Mr. Sutuivan. Mr. McFerrin is being paid $300. 

Mr. Rooney. For what? 

Mr. Suttivan. For one concert, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Next is Eleanor 'Steber, American star of the Metro- 
politan Opera. 
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Mr. Surrivan. I am speaking from memory, but that was made 
definite just a few days ago, This was put in on the basis of the com- 
mitment at $750. 

Again, sir, I would like to check that. (It is correct). 

Mr. Roonry. For how many performances? 

Mr. Sutiivan. One performance. 

Mr. Roonry. I notice that you pay $750 for her performance, $300 
cs Mr. McFerrin, $1,000 to George London, all from the Metropolitan 

pera. 

Have you had any offers by Metropolitan Opera stars who would 
serve without fee in return for transportation and expenses ? 

Mr. Davies. I think only indirectly, sir, if I can answer that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Cviiman. Yes, Mr, Price talked to me and —_ a few others. 

Mr. Roonry. Who? 

Mr. Cuttman. The gentleman who called on you, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, that was not his name; was it ¢ 

Mr. Cuntman. I believe it was Mr. Hines. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes; Mr. Jerome Hines. 

Mr, Cuttman. Well, when you consider the availability, Congress- 
man, of these people abroad, plus getting these other individuals for 


free, it comes out about the same if you “have to pay their transpor- 
tation and lodging. 


DIFFICULTIES IN SECURING FREE SERVICES OF TOP-FLIGHT ARTISTS 


Mr. Roonry. Let us take some of the people that Mr. Hines men- 
tioned, such as Jack Benny, for instances. He mentioned Mr. Benny’s 
name to me, but I do not know whether he did to you. 

Have you been in touch with Jack Benny to ascertain whether or 
not he would appear there without fee ? 

Mr. Cuttman. I have talked to his sponsor, the American Tobacco 
Co., which will give him a clearance and I am sure Mr. Benny and his 
wife, Mary Liv ingston, would be very glad to come over if his tele- 
vision and other commitments allowed him. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you say you would pay his expenses and trans- 
portation ? 

Mr. Cuttman. He will not make a commitment today, Congressman. 

Mr. Roonry. You do not have many more commitments today than 
you had when you were here a year ago. 

Mr. Cuttman. We have a list here on page 11 which is pretty im- 
pressive, I think. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. Do you not think that you might be able to get stars 
like Jack Benny and Mary Livingston and other friends of yours to 
pay their own expenses and go to Brussels and perform there without 
fee? 

Mr. Cuttman. Mr. Chairman, I come back to what I said this 
morning: If they were not in Las Vegas, if they were not on televi- 
sion or radio or in a film, they would be very glad to, but they will 
not tell us now that they will not be in those mediums, and they will 
not definitely say “ Yes.’ 

Mr. Rooney. I have been seriously thinking about the advisability 
of going on the House floor and asking our top American performers— 
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opera, musical, sports, stage, and screen—who always patriotically 
respond, to respond in this instance. 

Apparently, you do not have very much set up, up to now. This 
list is not going to overwhelm the Europeans. 

Mr. Cuttman. Well, Congressman, you know that whether it is 
the Bob Hopes or the Jack Bennys, or the Danny Kayes, or the 
people you and I think about, they will go on any Army show and 
do anything that the most patriotic people in the world will do, for 
the Government or charity. However, at this particular point most 
of the types of people that you and I are thinking about and discussing 
will not at this point make a definite date. 

Mr. Roonry. Why should these top people make a date if you are 
signing up these people at $1,000 a performance? 

Mr. Cuttman. Why not, sir? I would put in Danny Kaye tomor- 
row. I would love to have him. I think he is one of the great world 
ambassadors. I think Marian Anderson has done a brilliant job for 
this country and I would love for Jack Benny to come over, but there 
is only one person who could answer that, and that is Jack Benny. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you ask him? 

Mr. Cutiman. I have. I have discussed it with him and his spon- 
sor as well as his agent. 

Mr. Roonry. What did they say ? 

Mr. Cuttman. They said exactly what I repeat: If he is not on 
television or radio or at Las Vegas, or in a movie, he would be glad to 
consider it. 

We have Harry Bellefonte coming over, who I think is a great 
artist. 

AMERICAN ARTISTS APPEARING IN CONCERT SERIES 


Mr. Rooney. Let us finish this list while we are at it so as to make 
the record. 

Next is Ralph Kirkpatrick, famous American harpsichordist. 

Mr. Suttivan. He has a fee of $500. 

Mr. Rooney. For what? 

Mr. Sunutvan. For one performance. 

Mr. Rooney. Next is Leon Fleisher. 

Mr. Sutrivan. $350 for 1 performance. 

Mr. Roonry. The New York Woodwind Quintet. 

Mr. Sutxtvan. $650, sir, for 2 performances. 

Mr. Rooney. William Warfield. 

Mr. Suttivan. $700 for 1 performance. 

Mr. Rooney. John Browning? 

Mr. Sutitvan. $300, sir, for 1 performance. 

Mr. Rooney. Sylvia Marlowe? 

Mr. Sutirvan. $300 for 1 performance. 

Mr. Roonry. I am reminded that I missed Rosalyn Tureck, noted 
American pianist. 

Mr. Sutrivan. Her fee is $300 for 1 performance. 

Mr. Roonry. How about the Juilliard String Quartet? 

Mr. Surrivan. That fee is $650 for 2 performances. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, are any of those on this list to be paid trans- 
portation or other expenses? 

Mr. Sututvan. No, sir. That is the price for their performance, 
and that is all we are paying them. 
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Mr. Rooney. These people are all playing at some point, or points, 
in Europe, at some time during this period ? 
Mr. Suutitvan. Yes, sir. 


ANALYSIS OF COST OF PERFORMING ARTS PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. Now, after going through this list as we have, if our 
mathematics on this side of the table are correct, the total cost comes 
to a very, very small part of the $600,000 which you have now for 
such things; does it not ? 

Mr. Sutitvan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What does the total come to? Around $10,000 out 
of the $600,000 ? 

Mr. Sututvan. The list that you have should add up to about 
$10,550. 

Mr. Rooney. I think it is $10,800; is it not? 

Mr. Sutiivan. I am sorry, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. What have you done with all the rest of the money 
you already have? 

Mr. Cutiman. Well, now, wait a minute. May I interrupt a 
minute ? 

Mr. Rooney. Surely. 

Mr. Cuttman. This does not include accompanists, stagehands, sets 
and any of what we call the trimmings that go with it. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us have some details about the trimmings. 

Mr. Davies. Mr. Congressman, on page 15 of the document you 
now have is an overall listing of our expenditures of the $600,000. 

Mr. Roonty. Who is the headline artist for $5,000 a week ? 

Mr. Davtes. Sir, these do not in all cases represent contracts, but 
represent a budget allowance that has been made, or was made at the 
time. 

Mr. Roonry. Why should you have to pay anyone $5,000 a week? 

This looks like a gravy train, which is what I suspected all along, 
rather than an approach to get top people to go there and perform. 

You have to have accompanists there and stagehands, and I can 
see that we have to pay the cost of them, but I do not know about the 
blank line here for headline artists at $5,000. Is this for one per- 
formance? 

Mr. Davies. For 1 week. 

Mr. Rooney. $5,000, and you are talking of 6 weeks of attractions? 

Mr. Davtes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. This figure of $5,000 then becomes $30,000; does it not ? 

Mr. Davtes. I do not quite understand it. 

Mr. Rooney. I have reference to the headline artist at-$5,000 per 
week. 

Mr. Sutirvan. Excuse me, sir, but this lump sum or this budget 
allotment of $5,000 was not made with any specific arrangements in 
mind. It was made to represent a week, when we hoped we could get 
a group of artists over. It does not represent a single artist. 

Mr. Rooney. Let me get this straight. Please repeat that. 

Mr. Sutirvan. We are hoping to be able to assemble a week of out- 


standing artists, sir. We have made a budget allotment of a net of 
$5,000. 
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Mr. Rooney. For 1 week ? 

Mr. Sutitvan. For 1 week for a number of artists, sir. In other 
words, we are attempting to assemble a week of artists. 

Mr. Rooney. You want to pay them $5,000 each ? 

Mr. Suturvan. No, sir. This is the amount of money that has been 
set aside to meet the cost of this week if we can get the people to 
come to Brussels for that. 

Mr. Rooney. But, you already have it in the rest of the schedule. 
You have program, theater operations, advertising, local management 
and so on and so on. 

Mr. Suttivan. That is correct, sir. 

We are hoping to assemble a week of outstanding performers along 
the line that you have been discussing with Mr. Cullman earlier, and 
we have reserved this $5,000 to do that sir. 

Mr. Cuttman. That pays their transportation. That is a lump 
amount for that week. 

Mr. Rooney. Now, we are talking about paying transportation. 
You cannot get very much transportation paid if we cannot get the 
administrative costs and the cost of those on the payroll down. 

It would seem to me—and I mentioned this earlier—that although 
the program was cut from $15 million to $12 million, the administra- 
tion is cut merely by the sum of $71,500, from $1,237,500 to $1,166,000, 
and that does not seem ordinate. 

Mr. Cuttman. May I explain what I think Mr. Sullivan has not 
made clear and, perhaps, I can? 

Mr. Rooney. Surely. 

Mr. Cutitman. We have 10 or 11 weeks open. Let us assume that 
you and I are right, Congressman, and we could get your Jack 
Bennys and your Danny Kayes and all these people over there. I 
think it would cost us to bring them over, and feed and house them 
and get them back—6 or 7 top “artists—at least $5,000, and that is all- 
inclusive for that week. That is the total. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Cullman, do you intend to ask them to pay their 
own expenses as a patriotic gesture? It may very well be deductible 
from their income tax, if they would do it. 

Mr. Cutitman. If they would do it, Congressman, I would save 
$5,000 ; you are right. 

Mr. Rooney. Could you not talk them into considering the trans- 
portation and hotel costs by way of a gift to the United States? I 
think the Internal Revenue Service would go along with that. 

Mr. Cutitman. Probably. 

Mr. Rooney. We are discussing this a year later and on the eve of 
the fair, and ev vidently you have only lined up to now these people that 
we mentioned before—this list of people—who will go over to bowl 
over the people of Europe. 

Mr. Cutuman. No; they are good, cultural people. They are not 
going to bowl them over . Congressman. They are high-class artists 
in their own fields. But, if I do get the Jack Bennys of television, Las 
Vegas, and radio, as well as the Danny Kayes, and if they do come 
over and pay their hotel bills and their transportation costs, we will 
obviously save $5,000, but I do not know, and I cannot get them to 
tell us that they will. 
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JEROME ROBBINS BALLET 


Mr. Roonry. What about this $10,000 for 1 week of the Jerome 
Robbins Ballet ? 

Mr. Cuttman. That is one of the outstanding young ballets in 
America. He has done the rodeo and some of the top American 
ballets. 

Mr. Davies. We are getting him partially because he is going to be 
at the festival in Italy, and will bring his company up and put this on. 

Mr. Rooney. It is definite that he will do this for $10,0002. 

Mr. Davies. That is right, sir, and may I add 

Mr. Rooney. In order to handle a ballet, who else do you have to 
have? 

Do you have to have all these other people ? 

Mr. Davies. Well, you have to have a theater staged and manned 
for these productions. May I say, Mr. Congressman, also that we 
have put every effort on everyone of the people that we have ap- 
proached to do exactly the same thing that you are asking us to do. 

Mr. Rooney. I have not heard one bit about it. The first I knew 
that anyone was suggesting such a course was when Mr. Hines came 
and told me that Mr. Cullman had sent him down to see us, and m 
answer to Mr. Hines was “why, Mr. Cullman already has so woth 
money he could pick up the tabs for transportation for you and all 
of the bright stars in the Metropolitan Opera Company.” 

Mr. Davies. Mr. Rooney, may I say that all these people whose fees 
you have gotten so far were approached on a patriotic basis, and I 
will say that their fees are very much below the fees that they ordi- 
narily get for concerts. 

We have been working for a year on this, and I think as you go 
through the rest of the program, sir, you will see it is more than just 
these 10 artists. It is a very well-rounded program with the money 
we have. We can improve it definitely if we can get more money. 

Mr. Rooney. The answer to everything is not spending more and 
more of the taxpayers’ dollars. 





WEEK OF JAZZ CONCERTS 


What about this $25,000 for a week of jazz concerts? 

Mr. Svutirvan. This is not a contract, sir: this is an amount set 
aside in order to come up with 1 week of jazz concerts. The figure 
is not definite. We are still negotiating. We set this amount aside, 
however, to meet that expense. 

Mr. Davies. I may say, Mr. Congressman, we are negotiating on the 
jazz festival. We know that jazz is one of the things for which we 
are most noted as an art form in Europe and in Belgium, and we are 
negotiating with the Newport Jazz Festival to bring some of the best 
jazz performers which we have in the country. The cultural director 
of the fair said right away “whatever else you do, we want American 
jazz.” 

Mr. Curiman. If I may ask a question, how many men are in a jazz 
orchestra ? 

Mr. Sutttvan. I would think 20 or 30. 

Mr. Cuttuman. I was just wondering what it would cost to get 
them over there. 
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Mr. Preston. How many would Lawrence Welk have in his 
orchestra ? 

Mr. Curttman. That is a big orchestra. He would have 50 or 60, 
probably. 

I guess Bennie Goodman or one of those people would have 30 or 40. 

Mr. Preston. I would rather see Lawrence Welk go over there than 
a dozen of the second-class performers. 


CAVALCADE OF GREAT FILMS 


Mr. Rooney. Next is the item of “Cavalcade of Great Films,” at the 
rate of $4,000 a week. 

Mr. Sutttvan. No,sir. That, again, is a budget allowance that was 
set aside. We are having a cavale cade of great “American films, but it 
has not as yet been deter ‘mined whether we are going to have reprints 
made of the films, and this is an allowance which has been set aside to 
meet the cost of making those reprints. It is a one-shot cost. 

Mr. Davies. One of those is to be given every week. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this cavalcade of great American films mentioned 
somewhere else with regard to Eric Johnston or the Motion Picture 
Association having donated the films? 

Mr. Davies. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this in addition to that ? 

Mr. Davres. This was a project that was initiated jointly by the 
American Motion Picture Producers Association, and the Museum of 
Modern Arts in New York in an attempt to bring into focus as part 
of the American motion picture scene outstanding films from the 
artistic standpoint that had been produced over the years. 

This was worked out with great difficulty because the American 
producers do not want the films to vo over and we have to safeguard 
them so that they will be shown one each week, and shipped back. 

If we have to make reprints it will cost an aggregate of $4,000. 

Mr. Cutiman. There is another bottleneck, and that is the Belgian 
Exhibit House has a franchise with some of these companies who ob- 
ject to more than one performance. 

Mr. Rooney. I think we were led to believe that these films from the 
Motion Picture Association were without cost. 

Mr. Davies. No, sir; the $4,000 is for the 16 films that will be shown 
provided reprints have to be made, and here, again, we have done all 
we could to reduce the cost on that. 


AMERICAN BALLET THEATER 


Mr. Roonry. Now you have the American Ballet Theater for 1 week 
at $15,000. 

Mr. Davies. The American Ballet Theater is going to be in Brus- 
sels for our national day. It is coming back after a tour of Europe 
for a week of performances for $15,000, and the only reason that we 
got them at that price is that this is our share of their expenses for 
the days that they are in Brussels. 

This is an ANTA project. 
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UTILIZATION OF ARTISTS ENGAGED FOR INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL 
EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. Is this project or this ballet put on the road by the 
taxpayers? 

Mr. Davies. This is the show in the international cultural exchange 
program ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. The same as the Philadelphia Symphony ? 

Mr. Davies. The same as the Philadelphia Symphony, and all we 
are paying for it is our proportionate cost of the time that they are in 
Brussels. 

Mr. Rooney. How many others from that program for which pub- 
lic money has been appropriated besides the Philadelphia Symphony 
and the American Ballet Theater are being used ? 

Mr. Davies. They are the only two, sir, because they are the only 
two that are on tour in Europe. The Juilliard Orchestra is also on 
that basis. They are giving us a week of concerts at a total cost of 
$10,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any others? 

Mr. Davies. No, sir; those are the three. 

Mr. Rooney. [f I recall correctly, Western Europe has a substantial 
cultural State Department program for the 1958 fiscal year. 

Mr. Sutuivan. I believe, sir, that these are the only attractions 
scheduled during the time of the fair. 


SOLOISTS 


Mr. Rooney. Now, we had these people whose names I referred to 
at the outset, and then we had the headline artist or artists, and the 
various others we have mentioned, and we now come to an item of 
soloists at $11,500. 

Who are they ? 

Mr. Davies. They are the ones or the list of which you took down 
earlier in the hearings, sir, this afternoon. 

Mr. Cutitman. That is the $10,800 item. 

Mr. Davies. The reason for the difference in those two is that in 
the course of negotiations we were able to lower the cost of some of 
those, but we still have 1 or 2 open dates. Therefore, we have $11,500 
budgeted. 


ADVERTISING 


Mr. Roonry. You have an item here entitled “Advertising” in the 
amount of $34,000. 

I notice you have a budget of $280,000 for public affairs. 

Is not that the advertising area? 

Mr. Davies. Sir, this is a different area. We are going to be in 
competition for attendance, and therefore for attention from all the 
other nations bringing groups in at this particular time. Also, in 
the performing arts business there is a special kind of advertising that 
has to be done for every event. We are cutting this to the minimum 
necessary to give our attractions the best preperformance chance of 
getting an audience that we know how. 

Mr. Roonry. How did you arrive at this figure of $34,000? 

Mr. Suuiivan. It is based, sir, on the number of weeks that we 
have—11 weeks. We allowed $2,000 a week. 
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Mr. Rooney. Where did you get the $2,000 figure ? 

Mr. Suttivan. Excuse me, sir. May I correct that? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes; go on from there. 

Mr. Sutuivan. We have provided 11 weeks that we have talked 
about. We have also provided the equivalent of 1 week for our 
National Day, and we have provided advertising for our soloists. 
Also there is an allowance of $4,000 for advertising in terms of the 
motion pictures that are being presented at our theater. 

Mr. Rooney. Wait a minute. We have $22,000, or 11 times $2,000, 
and then we have $2,000 for the week that you utilize as our National 
Day, and then we have advertising for the soloists ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Are these the people with whom we first concerned 
ourselves ¢ 

Mr. Suuiivan. These are the list of people we were first concerned 
with, plus others that would be added. 

Mr. Roonry. How much do you have allocated for that ? 

Mr. Suuurvan. We have allowed, because of the ultimate size of 
that—we hope to have about 20 in it—the equivalent of 3 weeks at 
$6,000, and we allowed $4,000 for the motion pictures that we would 
be presenting. 

Mr. Davies. Sir, may I interpolate on this? 

Mr. Rooney. Surely. 

Mr. Davies. In all of these we have held numerous conferences 
both in the United States and in Brussels as to what even barely 
adequate advertising costs should be in a thing like this, and have 
budgeted accordingly. 


DOCUMENTARY FILM PROGRAM 


Mr. Roonry. What is this item of $5,000 entitled “Documentary 
film program” ? 

Mr. Davies. During the day when we are not occupying the theater 
otherwise, we want as many people as possible not only to come into 
our theater, but to get some glimpse of American life as shown through 
documentary films. 

We are planning two aspects of this documentary film program. 
One is the study of the scientific films which are available which 
would show our progress in science. We are also ic ts the prob- 
lem of the documentary film as it shows various aspects of American 
life and we are having research done on the films that we need for 
that purpose. 

This documentary film program involves a very minor cost of the 
films themselves, considering the fact that these are to run daily dur- 
ing the whole time that the theater is open, and will occupy an impor- 
tant part of the time of the day that people will be visiting our 
theater auditorium. 

These we are planning to show at no cost, because we want people 
from other countries to get a glimpse of our life as shown through 
documentary films. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not as yet understand what you are going to use 
the $5,000 for. Is it for the showing of these films, or for copies of 
the films ? 
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Mr. Davies. In a few cases we will have to have copies made of the 
films, and in a few cases we will have to pay a slight royalty per 
film for the use of the film. 

Mr. Rooney. You will have to pay a royalty ? 

Mr. Davies. Well, a rental cost for the films. 

Mr. Rooney. From whom ? 

Mr. Davies. From the owners of the films. They may be important 
films, but we may have to pay $100 or $150 for the use of one of those 
films for a week or so, and there, again, we have used every method 
possible of getting them free. 


UTILIZATION OF UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY FILMS 


Mr. Rooney. Are you in touch with the United States Information 
Agency to find out how many documentary films they have ? 

Mr. Davtes. Yes, sir; we have been in touch with them from the 
beginning on this program. 

Mr. Roonry. How many films do you have which you have ob- 
tained from them? 

Mr. Davies. Well, it is not a question of the number of films so 
much as it is a question as to whether we want to show the best 
documentaries available, and all of those are not available through 
the USLA, Mr. Rooney. There are some that are in other areas which 
must be obtained from outside sources. 

Mr. Roonrey. Why would not the USIA have the best documentary 
films which are available ? 

Mr. Davies. I think that with the thousands of documentary films 
that are being made no one agency has all of them. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you realize the cost of the motion picture program 
of the Information Agency ? 

Mr. Davies. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, what is the answer? 

They do not have any films which you can use? 

Mr. Davies. Sir, we are going to use films from every possible 
source. 

Mr. Rooney. I though that they were just loaded with document- 
aries which would be just the thing to show the people of Western 
Europe and our case against the Communist line. 

Mr. Davies. Many of them are, Mr. Rooney, but there are more 
films that we think should be shown. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not think very much of these films of the 
United States Information Agency ? 

Mr. Davies. Yes, sir; I do. I paw a lot of them, and I think 
they have done an enormous amount of good. 

Mr. Rooney. Why do you not use them and save this $5,000? 

Mr. Davies. We will use a lot of them. 

Mr. Roonry. Which ones will you use? 

Mr. Davies. I do not know at the moment because the selection 
is now being made. There was a meeting yesterday afternoon in 
New York on that. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not have them selected as yet? 

Mr. Davies. They are in the process of selection. They will be 
selected before the opening of the fair. 
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LOBBY EXHIBIT 


Mr. Rooney. How do you arrive at a figure like $15,000 for a lobby 
exhibit ? 

This does not have anything to do with the lobbying business that 
has been attempted on me since this thing started; does it? 

Mr. Davies. It is not a lobbying job in any sense of the word. 
It is best that we have—— 

Mr. Rooney. I am not allergic to lobbying. I would rather not 
be elected to Congress if I had to pass out millions of dollars of the 
taxpayers’ money just because of a big lobby. 

Mr. Davies. This has nothing to do w vith anything except 

Mr. Cottman. Would you like us to change the word to “vestibule ?” 
It is the lobby of the theater. It is the terminolgy which is used for 
that lobby. 

Mr. Davies. Mr. Rooney, may I say that the application of this 
figure is that we have in the theater a lobby which is going to be a 
very beautiful lobby, and there is wall space which we think can 
most appropriately be used by the display of various pictures showing 
the American per forming arts in action in various aspects of it, and 
we are arranging a very ‘beautiful exhibit along this line. 

While we do not have the final figure on it yet, we estimate it at a 
production cost of $10 per square foot for 1 1,500 feet of lobby space to 
be covered. We think this is going to be a very significant contribu- 
tion. This is where the people will be milling around before the per- 
formance, and between acts, and so forth. 

Mr. Cuntiman. I think we call them blowups, in the theater. 





PROGRAM DIRECTION 


Mr. Rooney. What is this item of $64,000 for program direction ? 

Mr. Sutxivan. That is the item, sir, that ties back into the cost of 
people that are actually running the program—our staff members, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I thought you had them on the payroll under “Ad- 
ministration.” 

Mr. Davies. The administration which we can discuss separately 
is our own basic administrative cost. The way this figure was ar- 
rived at was by taking the advice of experts in the theater who know 
how many people it takes to man a theater. 

Mr. Sutiivan. You will note, sir, they are personal service expenses, 
and other related expenses in each of the activities. This is the cost 
of directing the performing arts. 

Mr. Roonry. Where is the breakdown of this? 

Mr. Sutiivan. You will find on the sheet of paper that we were 
looking at earlier the listing of personnel. You will see the number 
of per sonnel assigned to the performing-arts program. It is a separate 
document where we were going over salaries this morning. 

Mr. Rooney. Where would that be ? 

Mr. Preston. Are you talking about the green sheets ? 

Mr. Suuiivan. Lam sorry, sir, but I do not seem to have it. 

We have in the performing art section three people. Over the 3 
fiscal years, 1957, 1958 and 19! 59, we estimate the payroll cost of those 
people to be a total of $50,910. The remainder of that amount is the 
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cost of transportation, the retirement and other costs directly as- 
sociated with the direction of that program for a total of $64,000. 

Mr. Roonry. Where are your figures with regard to this $64,000 
item ? 

Mr. Suutivan. The breakdown of the $64,000, sir, is the $55,000 
that I mentioned just a moment ago; $5,300 for trav el; $2,600 for 
transportation of things; and $1,100 for retirement. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you looking at page 4? 

Mr. Sutiivan. Yes, sir. 


REVIEW OF PERSONAL STAFF 


Mr. Rooney. Who is the coordinator of the performing arts *% 

Mr. Sutrivan. Miss Jean Dahlrymple. 

Mr. Rooney. Does she carry a rating of Foreign Service Reserve, 
third class ? 

Mr. Davies. No. 

Mr. Sutuivan. It is shown as the Foreign Service Reserve officer, 
merely to complete the form, but she is under contract. 

The pay scale used in putting this into a form is the pay scale of 
the Foreign Service Reserve officer, third class. 

Mr. Rooney. What does the contract provide? 

Mr. Suuiivan. Merely for services. Actually, her services were 
$12,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Does she have any other job at the present time ? 

Mr. Suttivan. I do not know that she has a job, sir. I cannot speak 
for that, but she has other income, I am sure. 

Mr. Rooney. I beg your pardon. I did not ask about her income. 
Is she working anyw her e else? 

Mr. Cuttman. Yes, sir; she has been for years connected with the 
City Center, but she could not give us full time on this basis. However, 
she is doing the work for us constantly, and has been working on the 
work of this whole program and is going to Brussels full time during 
the program. She is under contract at $1,000 a month for that. 

Mr. Roonry. Under those circumstances how could she earn al- 
most $22,000 out of this money ? 

Mr. Davres. Because she was made coordinator when the program 
started to be organized, and will go straight through to the end of the 
program. This is spread over 3 fiscal years. 

Mr. Rooney. Who is the assistant coordinator ? 

Mr. Davtes. The assistant coordinator is Mrs. Marcella Schnitzer. 

Mr. Rooney. That is Mr. Schnitzer’s wife, who has the $19,000 job 
with the State Department who used to be with ANTA, and so on? 

Mr. Davies. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. But you told us she was not there any more. 

Mr. Davies. That is correct, but she resigned just 2 weeks ago after 
these figures were made. 

She was full time at the same salary of $12,000 a year, and did the 
basic organization work of the program. 

Mr. Rooney. Who is the secretary ! 

Mr. Sututvan. Her name is Miss Watson. 

Mr. Rooney. I noticed when you were here a year ago you did not 
have a position of Deputy Director filled but you have since filled that, 
Mr. Cullman. 

Who took that spot ? 
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Mr. Curuman. Katherine Howard was appointed by President 
Eisenhower and she left today for Brussels. She has been very help- 
ful with the women’s program and the guides, and she sailed today 
from the United States. 

Mr. Roonry. What background does she have for this type pro- 
gram? 

Mr. Curiman. Well, she was Deputy Administrator, I think, of 
Civil Defense. She had a great deal of background, as I understood 
it, in Boston in civic organizations, and she has been most helpful 
to me particularly with the guides and so forth. 

Mr. Roonry. What does she do, Mr. Cullman? 

Mr. CuttmMan. Well, she is helping recruit and screen the guides 
from the different States. 


NUMBER OF GUIDES 


Mr. Roonry. How many guides do you have? 

Mr. Cuttman. To date? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuttman. We are limited to 100 in our budget. 

Mr. Suuxivan. We have gotten pledges for approximately 100 
guides. 

Mr. Cuttman. She was responsible for getting a subsidiary of Mon- 
santo Chemicals to donate the uniforms, and make them for us. She 
has been very helpful on some of the utilitarian stuff in the Women’s 
Division, or, shall we say, kitchen and household goods, and coordi- 
nating at the exhibition. 

I detailed that activity while Mr. Plaut has been working practi- 
cally full time on the exhibits and the architectural end of it. As I 
recall, I believe that she was appointed in July. 


ANTICIPATED INCOME 


Mr. Rooney. A while ago Mr. Sikes referred to the matter of in- 
come. Do you recall your testimony last year, Mr. Cullman? 

Mr. Cuttman. I believe that I said—— 

Mr. Rooney. To the effect that you would have an income of $30,000 
or $40,000 a week ? 

Mr. Cutiman. I was hopeful to get that in the performing arts if I 
had the top stars. If I had the top ones, I could get that, but on the 
other side, the Government, as I understand it, would get this. It 
would go into the general fund. It does not apply 

Mr. Davies. In this respect when we were here last year, Mr. Rooney, 
we had not been able in the short time this had been or ‘ganized to confer 
with the Belgian group operating the fair or any other substantial 
group. This has been a rapidly changing program, as you can well 
see. We now find that what we actually can expect is $5,280 a week 
budgetwise, that I mentioned before. We have been trying desperately 
to get as much as we could for our money and yet we feel that our esti- 
mate on this is the best judgment that we can now use in the light of a 
year’s experience. 

Mr. Rooney. Evidently a lot has happened in the past year and 
not much for the good. 
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At a point in the hearings last year you were asked a question with 
regard to income and you stated at page 628, “I figured out that we can 

take in betwe een $2 5,000 and $30,000 a week.” 

If you are going to be limited to 70 cents or a 35-francs-to-the-dollar 
ticket, that is an entirely different situation than it was last year 
when you were talking about charging more. 

Mr. Cottman. $3 or $4, I believe. 

Mr. Rooney. $3.50 to $4 a seat, which would cost $6.40 a person 
under your budget as originally presented to this committee. 

Mr. Davies. Mr. Rooney, we have been in consultation at all times 
with the Belgian Fair authorities. They have suggested that we 
charge for ovinaines They have also recommended very strongly 
that the charges be kept within reason. At the Jast meeting of the 
commissioners general they suggested a top of $3 for any perform- 
ance that we c ‘ould give as a star attraction. W hak we are trying to do 
in this is to make this fair and the performing arts program attendable 
by as many people as possible. We do not want to be in a situation in 
which some American groups have found themselves, not Govern- 
ment-sponsored groups, but private groups, who have practically 
priced themselves out, so that the people say that this is another case 
where the Americans are commercializing even their art. We are 
anxious to draw the line so that we can make top performances possible 
for the people with limited incomes. That is our only purpose in 
setting up the price list. 

Mr. Rooney. Although you told us at one point in the record, there 
would be $25,000 or $35,000 a week, at another point you said it would 
be $30,000 to $40,000. Was it figured as high as that? 

Mr. CutitmMan. The most you could hope for would be $5,000 under 
the old scale for 8 performances. 

Mr. Roonry. At one point $25,000 to $30,000 a week and then at 
another point, $30,000 to $40,000 a week you want toc hange the picture 
now so as to make the figures what ? 


Mr. Davies. Approximately $5,000 a week actually on the 60 per- 
cent basis. That would amount to $5,280. 


552! 
DISPOSITION OF REVENUE FUNDS 


Mr. Rooney. I want to get an understanding with regard to this. 
You tole lus a year ago that it was your unde rstanding th: at that money, 


that $30,000 to $40,000 a week. would go into the United States 
Treasury. Do you recall that? 


Mr. Davies. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What has h: arene at the present time with regard 
to disposition of the approximately $5,000 a week? 

Mr. Davies. The attractions being presented in the performing arts 
program are being contracted for with ANTA-type contracts; that is, 


the attraction absorbs the theater revenue. thus reducing the cost to 
the Government. 


Mr. Rooney. That is at the top of page 15? 

Mr. Davies. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Continue on. 

Mr. Davies. Theater productions: 6 weeks of attractions produc ec 
by New York City Center. The productions will be Carousel (3 weeks, 
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$113,500) ; Agnes deMille Dance Premiere (1 week, $36,700); Our 
Town (1 week, $25,700) Glass Menagerie (1 week, $18,100). The 
presentation of any of the above is dependent upon the selection of 
suitable casts. Box office receipts are anticipated to reduce these costs 
by $30,000 for a net cost of $164,000. 

That is based on 6 weeks of production with the income as I have 
stated it at $5,000 a week. 

Mr. Roonry. It appears then that the money does not go back into 
the United States Treasury at all but that you are going to offset that 
against what you say you ought to have for putting on these musical 
comedies, legitimate shows, and so forth? 

Mr. Davies. Mr. C hairman, the reason for the decision to do this 
under the ANT A-type contract, was to make our contract stretch as 
far as we could. We were very much limited in funds in this thing. 

Mr. Roonry. Do I understand correctly now you do not propose 
to put the receipts into the Treasury, as you told us a year ago when 
you told us we would have an income of $30,000 to $40,000 a week ? 

Mr. Davies. Mr. Chairman, at that time—— 

Mr. Rooney. Are you changing that now ? 

Mr. Davies. We are changing that because we want to give both to 
the United States Government and the people who attend the fair as 
much entertainment and as fine entertainment as possible for the 
money we have at our disposal. By using the funds this way we can 
step up the $30,000 we will save on our New York C ity Center produc- 
tions; that is, money that is fed into the rest of this program to step 
it up 

Mr. Rooney. The question was, although you told us a year ago 
that you would have an income of between $30,000 to $40,000 a week 
and that you would not be able to touch that—and I will quote from 
the record—Mr. Cullman said, “These are not for free. For that 
we get nocredit. It goes to the Treasury.” 

That was referring to the $30,000 or $40,000 on page 624 of last 
year’s hearings. It now appears that instead of getting $30,000 to 
£40,000 a week paid into the Treasury, where we “would be sure to 
have it, you now have a system whereby you are going to handle the 
nroney rather than have it revert to the Treasury; is that a fair state- 
ment ? 

Mr. Davtes. That is correct, sir, but if I may elaborate again the 
two reasons that guided us in this decision were, first, we feel it is 
vitally necessary that we fit prices to what people attending the fair 

can fairly be asked to pay to get an overall coverage. Second 

Mr. Roonry. Who give you an opinion with regard tothis? Where 
did you get the legal opinion ? 

Mr. Currman. From our lawyers, the legal officer who has been 
attached to our office from the Department of State. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Secretary, would you jolt up the legal adviser’s 
office and ask them to get busy on the legality of a situation such as 
this, where, instead of the taxpayer having some control it now turns 
out that they are going to do as they please with the box office receipts? 
That is what this amounts to. 

This is a lump sum appropriation ? 

Mr. Haut. Yes. Mr. Chairman, this is similar to the type of con- 
tract where there is an established procedure by the General Accounting 
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Office. The legal adviser’s office, I believe, has indicated that in the 
appropriations. 
Mr. Rooney. We shall now adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing, gentlemen. 
Wepnespay, Fresruary 5, 1958. 


OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Rooney. The committee will please come to order. 

Gentlemen, do you have any further information this morning as 
to what the funds so far appropriated which have been expended or 
obligated have been expended or obligated for ? 

Mr. Cuttman. We have, Mr. Chairman, and I would like for Mr. 
Sullivan to take on from here. 

Mr. Suuxivan. Yes, sir; we do. I got this information quite early 
this morning, sir, and some of it is still being typed, I would like 
te give you this which I have, and I hope the other figures will be 


here during the morning, and that we will have other copies for 
you. 


Mr. Rooney. May we see that, please ? 
Mr. Scuuuivan. Yes, sir. 
(The information requested follows :) 


Obligations Dec. 31, 1957 











Inter- | 
Construc- National national Perform- Public Adminis- | Taxes Total 
tion exhibit science ing arts affairs tration 
section 
01 $44, 060. 91 $86, 151. 03 $4, 601.14 | $24,925.21 | $57,325.25 |$289, 449. 42 |_........_-- $506, 512. 96 
02 7, 575. 81 26, 741. 79 10, 059. 25 2, 738. 74 9, 759. 05 DE. Pe Bidccsuccks _| 112,107.34 
03 3, 324. 00 9, 237. 67 a 1, 033. 32 7, 235. 09 Se Gee @ foe cctencs 43, 460. 48 
04 188. 82 25. 24 27. 59 110. 29 ye 8 FO eee 20, 644. 98 
05 1, 654. 73 ied ‘ atte ‘ 99. 00 Gh FERS bed ccacedcous 43, 060. 46 
06 548. 34 . 3, 999. 29 & oy 6, 701. 47 
O7 (5,318, 511.06 |2, 184, 857.02 | 230,000.00 | 309, 500. 00 1,990.33 | 59,194.53 |......-.._.- 8, 104, 052. 94 
08 9. 90 2, 071. 30 7 al 43. 27 1, 138. 92 11, 935.11 | a natiuiteen 15, 198. 50 
09 COU GD toscctes Sicen 4.89 148. 23 43, 643. 22 | ....-..-.- 44, 577.93 
11 448. 37 hy UII Drerticatetianeiihaninie 88. 81 1, 981. 81 7, 059. 46 a oe 12, 084. 79 
12 ankne ARAL sy en oe ait oie \$197, 797.15 | 197, 797.15 
5, 373, 930. 05 |2, 314, 738. 63 | 244, 685.63 | 338, 361. 83 83, 787. 26 | 552, 898. 45 | 197, 797.15 \ 106, 199. 00 
\ | 





Mr. Rooney. Well, this is somewhat similar to the one we had 
yesterday. 

I am interested in what you spent or obligated in, for instance, the 
performing arts, where you now have the amount of $338,361. 

How much of that has been expended ? 

Mr. Sutuivan. For the performing arts, $338,361 has been obligated. 

Mr. Rooney. How much has been expended ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. Of that amount $33,162 has been expended. 

Mr. Roonry. What are the details with regard to these obligations, 
and these expenditures ? 

Mr. Sutuiivan. The obligations, sir, reading from the top, involves 
the largest figure which is $309,500. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a breakdown of this? 

Mr. Suuiivan. That is being prepared, sir. The largest portion of 
the figure is $309,500. 
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Mr. Rooney. Well, I see that on this page. 

Mr. Sutuivan. Yes, sir; of that, $7,500 has been expended. The 
remainder is an obligation. 

Mr. Rooney. I am interested as to what for. 

Mr. Sutiivan. Yes, sir. 


CONTRACT WITH NEW YORK CITY CENTER OF MUSIC & DRAMA, INC. FOR 
THEATRICAL PRODUCTIONS 


That obligation is on the basis of our contract with the New York 
City Center for the production of certain theatrical attractions. The 
contract itself provides for a cost of $194,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have the contract? 

Mr. Sututvan. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Rooney. May we see it, please ? 

Mr. Suurivan. Yes, sir. 

May I ask that I be permitted to submit another copy and that this 
one not be kept for the record since this is our sole file copy ? 


CAROUSEL 


Mr. Rooney. I note that this would cover 4 items, including 3 weeks 
of Carousel at $113,500. 

Who would appear in that? 

Is there reference to that subsequently in this contract ? 

Mr. Sutxtvan. No, sir; there is no reference to the stars or to the 
cast. That cast is still being chosen. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have any idea who is going to be the star of 
this company ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. These, sir, are not contracts as yet. These are verbal 
agreements subject to working out a schedule. 

John Raitt is under consideration for the male lead, sir. 

Mr. Cuttman. He played it on Broadway, Mr. Chairman, and he 
also played at the City Center last year. 

Mr. Suttivan. Jan Clayton is under consideration for the lead, sir. 


OUR TOWN 


Mr. Rooney. Who is to be the star of Our Town? 

Mr. Sutiivan. That, again, is not under contract. 

Mr. Roonry. You have not gotten this firmed up very much, have 

you? 
, Mr. Davies. Mr. Chairman, speaking to that, the attempt is being 
made by the City Center to arrange it. As you know, they produce 
all during the year, and the attempt is being made by them to ap- 
proach stars, and what they are trying to do is to get the best stars 
available. 

Now, they are in negotiation with several people on this, and there 
is no question but what they will come out with a star cast for these 
things. 

It goes back to the same thing that Mr. Cullman mentioned yester- 
day—the difficulty of getting commitments from stars months ahead. 
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GLASS MENAGERIE 


Mr. Roonry. What about the compensation for Miss Hayes in con- 
nection with Glass Menagerie? 

Mr. Cutuman. Miss Hayes is now playing in a show on Broadway 
called Time Remembered, and she will come over for an actor’s mini- 
mum equity. She has told me that herself. 

Mr. Roonry. That is $100; is it not? 

Mr. Cuitiman. I think that is the minimum. 

Mr. Sutxivan. These stars are not under contract. 

Mr. Cuttman. No; but she is in a show called Time Remembered, 
and she may not be able to get out of it. 

It is being played now successfully on Broadway. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is your budget for the Glass Menagerie? Do 
you have it there? 

Mr. Suuuivan. Yes, sir; I have that, sir, and it breaks down into 
all of these items. Of course, all of these items call for 6 weeks of 
production, and it provides for rehearsals also, sir. 

With reference to Glass Menagerie, $13,155 would be required dur- 
ing the week of production, and $4,945 would be required during 2 
weeks of rehearsals. 

Mr. Roonry. Where is your breakdown ? 

Mr. Sutzivan. Right here, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. May we see it, please? 

Mr. Sutiivan. This is a breakdown of all of them, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have the breakdown of the figure $7,200 in 
connection with Our Town ? 

Mr. Suttivan. I can give you the breakdown, sir. That provides, 
sir, for 10 lead actors at $150 each. I have it shown here as a lump 
sum, but I will break that information out for you. 

I have here 3 leading roles at $500 each, 10 supporting roles at a 
total of $4,200, and I cannot break that out at the moment, but you 
can get an average on it, sir. 

There are 10 principal roles at $150 each. 

Mr. Rooney. How does that fit jn with $100 for Miss Hayes? 

Mr. Cutiman. I doubt if Miss Hayes will be available, sir. I 
think she will be playing Time Remembered, but if she is available, 
I am sure she will do it. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, who would be the star, or stars, then, in Our 
Town? 

Mr. Sutitvan. May I give you these off the record, sir, since they 
are not firm contracts, and are merely based upon conversation ? 

I would be pleased to put it on the record, but these people have 
not agreed to do this as yet. 

Mr. Davies. We are negotiating with 2 or 3 people at the same time. 

Mr. Rooney. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. Now, with regard to Glass Menagerie, what is the 
breakdown of the $2,600? 

Mr. Suttivan. We have 4 leading roles at $500, and 3 supporting 
roles at $200 each. . 

Mr. Rooney. How many do you have at $500? 

Mr. Sutiivan. Four, sir. 
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Mr. Rooney. Who are they? 

Mr. Sutxivan. Now, we are speaking, sir, again with reference to 
oral negotiations, and since we have no contract, may I give you 
these off the record ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, sir, if you have to. 

Mr. Sutxiivan. Discussion off the record. 


REDUCTION IN ESTIMATED COST OF MUSICAL COMEDIES 


Mr. Rooney. I note that you have set forth here in this budget the 
amounts of $40,350 for rehearsals and $73,150 for 3 weeks of Carousel. 

This time a year ago when you appeared before this committee you 
wanted how much for this? 

Mr. Sutiivan. We have never had this specific presentation in any 
budget, sir. We have never spoken to Carousel itself. 

Mr. Rooney. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. We have never spoken to Carousel itself. We did 
have a classification of musical comedies, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you not specifically ask for $180,000 each for 
Carousel, Annie Get Your Gun, and Guys and Dolls? 

Mr. Suttivan. We had the musical comedy classification, and I 
am sure it is in the record, but I do not recall the figure right now. 

Mr. Rooney. Was it not $180,000 specifically for Carousel ? 

Mr. Suuiivan. May I just see what it was that we did say ? 

Mr. Cuttman. I think it was 1 of 3, Mr. Chairman, if I recall. 

Mr. Roonry. Last year you proposed three musicals, did you not: 

Annie Get Your Gun, Guys and Dolls, and Carousel; is that correct ? 

Mr. Cottman. AsI recall, that is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Last year you wanted $60,000 a week for musical 
comedies; is that correct ? 

Mr. Cuttman. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, you want how much ? 

Mr. Suttivan. The figure that we have given you, sir, works out 
to an average during the weeks of production of about $25,000 a week 
for Carousel. 

Mr. Rooney. How much ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. About $25,000 a week during actual production. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us look at page 112 of your justifie; ations. You 
have there a request for 3 musicals at $60,000 a week, 3 weeks each, 
for a total of $540,000. 

What is the comparative figure now ? 

Mr. Davies. Mr. Chairman, the contract with the City Center in- 
volves 3 weeks of Carousel for a total of $113,500. 

Mr. Rooney. Exactly, and did you not ask for $180,000 for the same 
this time a year ago? 

Mr. Davies. Mr. Chairman, during these months we have been in 
constant negotiation and have firm figures on the lowest prices which 
you can get on all the things that go with it, and we have been able to 
knock this down and reduce the cost to about $38, 000 a week. 

Mr. Rooney. Instead of $60,000 a week? 

Mr. Davies. That is as a result of long negotiations and hard work, 
and pressing prices down; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. So that for what you are now asking $113,000, a year 
ago you asked $180,000: is that right ? 

“Mr. Davtes. Yes, sir. 
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LEGITIMATE PLAYS 


Mr. Rooney. For the legitimate plays you planned this time a year 
ago you asked $45,000 a week for them. 

What are you asking now ? 

Mr. Davies. $18,100. I may point out that the Glass Menagerie has 
a small cast, and therefore the cost of producing it is low. 


ROYALTIES 


Mr. Rooney. In the intervening year have you been able to get the 
royalties waived, or do we still have to pay for royalties? 

Mr. Davies. That is still undetermined; we are working on that. 

Mr. Rooney. You are still working on it a year later ? 

Mr. Davies. Well, we have been in negotiation. 

Mr. Rooney. How much do you have in this budget for royalties? 

Mr. Sutzivan. We have allowed $12,000, sir. Howev er, we have a 
firm indication that the royalties will be waived in at least one case. 

Mr. Rooney. For how much, and by whom ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. Again, may I go off the record, since it is not in 
writing ? 

Mr. Roonry. W ell, it might look better in the record, and it might 
help to save some more royalties if it is in this record. 

Do you agree with me? If you do not, say so. 

Mr. Sutirvan. I am not conducting the negotiations, sir, and I am 
not qualified to judge that. 

Mr. Roonry. Who is it, and how much ? 

Mr. Suttivan. Rogers & Hammerstein have assured us that they 
will waive the royalties. This is verbal, sir. The royalties would be 
approximately one-half of the $12,000. 


DETERMINATION OF TOTAL COSTS 


Mr. Roonry. With regard to this sheet that you handed across the 
table, are there any other expenses for travel or such as transportation 
of things, and so forth, in connection with this ? 

Mr. Suuuivan. Yes, sir; there is a cost of transportation in addi- 
tion to this. 

Mr. Rooney. That is not shown on this sheet ? 

Mr. Sutxivan. It is not shown on that sheet. 

Mr. Rooney. And, how much is that ? 

Mr. Sutrivan. Again, we have estimated that it will run approxi- 
mately $50,000. That figure would be $50,000 for transportation of 
people, sir, plus, again, an allowance of $28,000 for the transportation 
of scenery. 

Mr. Rooney. Did this figure that you gave us a year ago, for in- 
stance, for Annie Get Your Gun, Guys and Dolls, and Carousel, of 
$60,000 a week each, include travel and transportation of things? 

Mr. Sutiivan. That was an all-inclusive figure, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. We are not saving very much money, then, at this 
point. You led me to believe that you had been able to negotiate this 
at a lower figure. 

Mr. Sutxivan. It isa lower figure overall. 
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Mr. Rooney. But, how much lower? When you add this $50,000 and 
$28,000 and when you have, probably, a few more things which will 
have to be added, it will not be very much lower. 

Mr. Sutuitvan. The comparable figure, sir, would be approximate- 
] cannot break it out to compare it just for Carousel 
because the transportation has to be applied to the entire production 
season that we have in mind—is approximately $50,000 per week. 

Mr. Roonry. We would have been permitted to sit here and under- 
stand that that which was $180,000 under your budget a year ago was 
costing $113,500 now. 

The aver age person reading the record could arrive at no conclusion 
other than that. 

Now, we find out that instead of being $113,500 for 3 weeks, it is 
how much ? 

Mr. Sutitvan. For 3 weeks? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. Is that figure $150,000 ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. Ona pro rata basis; yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, do you have any more gimmicks in here? 

Mr. Sctiivan. The figure that I gave you ‘at about $50,000 a week 
included all of our costs. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Sullivan, you are in charge of this budget: are 
you not ? 

You are the budget man ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you ever been previously employed in any civil- 
ian agency of the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Sututvan. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you ever been employed in the theatrical world ? 

Mr. Sutrivan. No, sir. 





TOTAL COsT OF “OUR TOWN” 


Mr. Rooney. While we are at it, let us take a look at legitimate plays. 

You have Our Town here for $25,700 for 2 weeks. That includes 
rehearsals and 1 week of performances; is that right? 

Mr. Sutitvan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Now, is that the figure that it would cost the American 
taxpayer, or do you have to add to that travel, transportation of things, 
and other such items ? 

Mr. Suttivan. I have already told you, sir, of the other costs in 
connection with Carousel. That would be connected with the season. 
Therefore, the costs that I have given you in connection with Carousel 
also apply to this. There is no duplication. I have covered all the 
costs. 

Mr. Rooney. Is $25,700 the entire cost in connection with Our 
Town for a 1-week performance in Brussels? 

The answer is obviously “No”; is it not ? 

Mr. Sutitvan. No; you are correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I now get back to the original question: What, in 
addition to that, is it going to cost the taxpayer? 

Mr. Sutuivan. It will cost in addition a portion of the transpor- 
tation budget that I have prev lousy mentioned. 

Mr. Roonry. How much? 


CL TC CEE 
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Mr. Suttrvan. I cannot break those out, sir. I had indicated earlier 
that it would cost $50,000 for the transportation in connection with 
this season, and we made that allowance on an overall basis, based 
upon the number of people involved in all of the productions. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the situation insofar as Our Town is con- 
cerned, as to transportation of things? 

Mr. Sutxivan. That is, again, a part of the cost of the $50,000 
previousy noted for transportation. 

Mr. Roonry. No; you gave us a figure of $28,000 for “Transporta- 
tion of things.” 

Mr. Suttivan. I had started to say, sir, that there is $28,000 for 
“Transportation of scenery,” plus the theater operations expenses 
that were included in the overall average I had mentioned earlier. 

Mr. Roonry. Overall, what would you figure it will cost to put on 
Our Town for 1 week? 

Mr. Suuutvan. I would have to do a pro rata on these additional 
costs, sir. 

Mr. Curttman. If I could interrupt, Mr. Chairman, there is no 
scenery in Our Town. This would just be transportation. 

Mr. Davies. Mr. Chairman, pro rating this at what we think is 
a fair estimate and by an approximation, the total cost of Our Town 
would be between $40,000 and $45,000. 


AGNES DE MILLE TROUPE 


Mr. Rooney. What about the Agnes De Mille Troupe? That would 
run into how much for a week? . 

Mr. Scutitvan. On the basis of what you have in front of you now, 
sir, it would cost the figure shown on the paper in front of you, which 
is $36,700. 

Mr. Rooney. And, in addition to that are there further funds in 
this budget in connection with that production ? 

Mr. Suuuivan. I could, just sitting here, sir, make an approxima- 
tion and guess another $14,000 based upon the costs that I have pre- 
viously mentioned to you, and based upon the budget figure that has 
already been talked about. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. What sort of company is this, for the record? 

Mr. Cuttman. May I answer that? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuttman. Well, Agnes De Mille is probably one of the greatest 
choreographers we have, Mr. Chairman. She started becoming fa- 
mous when she did the choreography for Oklahoma and then she fol- 
lowed that with Carousel. She has done most of the outstanding bal- 
lets in connection with the musical and solos, and I believe a great 
percentage of the De Mille Dancers are contemplating being in 
Carousel. 

So, we will double up a great many of these people, both from Carou- 
sel and then they will give their own performance besides. 

Mr. Rooney. What sort of a performance would they give “besides?” 

Mr. Cuttman. Well, they probably will do Lizzie Borden, which 
is put on by their Famous Four, and they would probably do the nor- 
mal programs for which they have been very well received all over 
the world. They are one of our great choreography ensembles. 
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I cannot give you the specific program as to what they are going to 
dance. 

Dr. Davies reminds me they will do a premiere over there of a new 
work. I do not know the name of it. 

Mr. Rooney. How many people are in that company ? 

Mr. Suuuivan. It is calculated on the basis of 24 people, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that included in this contract 

Mr. Sutuivan. Yes, sir. 


CONTRACT BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND NEW YORK CITY CENTER OF MUSIC 
AND DRAMA, INC, 


Mr. Rooney. Will you please have a copy made of this and have it 
delivered to the committee? 

Mr. SuLuivan. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


ConTRACT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND THE NEW YORK 
Crry CENTER OF MuSIC AND DRAMA, INC. 


This contract is entered into as of the 17th day of December, 1957 between 
THE UNITED STATES of AMERICA (“the Government”) represented by the 
Executive Director of the Office of the United States Commissioner General, 
Brussels Universal & International Exhibition, 1958, as Contracting Officer, and 
THE NEW YORK CITY CENTER OF MUSIC AND DRAMA, INCORPORATED 
(“the Contractor”) a non-stock corporation whose principal office is at 130 West 
56th Street, New York City, New York. 


ARTICLE 1 


General scope of services to be performed 

1. The Contractor agrees to provide all the services of producing, managing and 
performing a series of various theatrical productions in the fields of drama, music 
and the dance, as hereinafter more particularly described, in connection with the 
United States national participation in the Brussels Universal & International 
Exhibition in Belgium in 1958. 

ARTICLE 2 
Time of performance 

The Contractor will perform the services throughout a continuous six-week 
period between April 17 and October 19, 1958. Before the 1st of January, 1958 
the parties will fix by agreement, through an exchange of letters, the date when 
the six-week period will commence. However, if the date is not so fixed the period 
will begin on Wednesday, June 4, 1958. 

Compensation 

The parties recognize that the consideration for Contractor’s obligations here- 
under includes the prestige inherent in its selection to take part in the official 
representation of the United States at the Brussels Fair through demonstration 
of the highest American standards in the performing arts. 

Upon satisfactory completion of each of the items of services required by this 
contract and pursuant to the final acceptance thereof by the Executive Director 
as Contracting Officer the Government will pay the Contractor the contract price 
set forth below for each of the specified items, making a total contract price 
(before deduction of $7,500.00 already paid in anticipation of this contract) of 
$194,000 (ONE HUNDRED NINETY FOUR THOUSAND DOLLARS). 

In consideration of the contract price of each itemized presentation the Con- 
tractor will provide all services including but not limited to those specified in 
Appendix “‘A” attached to this contract. The Contractor will also provide with- 
out expense to the Government all materials and rights involved in each per- 
formance (other than licenses for use of copyrighted material which the Govern- 
ment shall provide). The Government will provide at no expense to the Con- 
tractor a theater building and its equipment, ushers’ services, box office man- 
agement and other services of operating the theater. 














Item No. | Production Unit price 
1 | 3 weekts, Capevnel, Tite GUGEG .  oudindinescenpidenabhedntécnuemedene<eneguneas $113, 500 
ZT FE WCC, Rae TOG ere We re tee oencccans sudsendunccpeenebengleubhene 36, 700 
3 | ‘1 week, Our Town, By Themiton Wikio. io. o eo oe eae 25, 700 
4 | 1 week, The Glass Menagerie, starring Helen Hayes-_.-..............-----...---- 18, 100 
"Total cdcdiet pbling. oo Sos A ee octane aateakiee 194, 000 


If in the opinion of the Executive Director the public interest would thereby be 
served a) any of the above productions can be eliminated and the amount of the 
contract reduced by the corresponding unit price, with equitable adjustment for 
expenses of Contractor, or b) a production of similar type and quality, at not 
more than the same unit price, may be substituted by agreement of the parties 
for any of the above numbered production items. 


ARTICLE 4 
Casting of stars 


It is a material and essential condition of this contract that the Contractor 
will present in each star role, as recognized by the standards and usages of the 
profession, a stellar performer of outstanding reputation and ability. It is 
recognized that any dispute on this subject concerns a question of fact rather 
than law. 

More specifically, the Contractor will present Miss Helen Hayes as a star 
performer in Item 4, “The Glass Menagerie”. 

Nonfulfillment of the requirements of this Article may excuse the Government 
from any obligation to pay the contract price or other compensation for the item 
involved. 

The Contractor will make firm commitments for the services of stars (approved 
by the Executive Director as stipulated in Article 5) not later than January 1, 
1958, for all theatrical performances under this contract. 


ARTICLE 5 
Approval of plans and proposals, including advertising 


The Contractor recognizes that the participation of the Government in the 
Brussels Universal & International Exhibition to be held in Belgium in 1958 
was authorized by Congress for the promotion of the United States national 
interest and policy and that the United States Commissioner General, through 
the Executive Director, enters into this contract pursuant to his appointment 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, in order to 
present to audiences of many lands and nationalities at the Brussels Fair 
outstanding exhibitions exemplifying American talents and achievements in the 
performing arts. The Contractor will, therefore, submit in advance for the 
approval of the Executive Director all important plans and proposals which 
affect, or are likely to affect the nature and quality of the Contractor’s operations 
hereunder or the impression or influence thereof on the public. Proposals which 
the Contractor will accordingly submit in advance for the Executive Director’s 
consent include all important details of proposed programs; the selection of 
stars (as more specifically provided for in Article 4) and other principal and 
leading actors, musicians, dancers and performers ; all proposed salary contracts, 
irrespective of amount, and all other subcontracts which, alone or together 
with other sub-contracts with the same source, would total in cost to the 
Contractor $1000 or more. 

The Contractor will likewise request and receive written permission before 


issuing, displaying or releasing any advertising, publicity or news data respecting 
the work under this contract. 


ARTICLE 6 
Avoidance of conflicting interests 


Both parties recognize the fact that Miss Jean Dalrymple is employed by the 
Contractor as a theatrical producer and is also employed by the Government as 
Coordinator of the Performing Arts on the staff of the United States Commis- 
sioner General; and that her duties in those two capacities will require her to 
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render services as representative of both the Government and the Contractor in 
performance of this contract. The parties acknowledge that from before the 
inception of this contract and its antecedent negotiations they have been informed 
by full, voluntary and candid disclosure on the part of Miss Dalrymple concern- 
ing her position of divided responsibility and loyalty as representative of both 
parties under this contract. The parties are nevertheless, convinced that, in view 
of Miss Dalrymple’s known rectitude of moral character and her exceptional pro- 
fessional qualifications, there is in fact a coincidence rather than a conflict of 
interests between the parties, provided Miss Dalrymple does not receive financial 
or other compensation for her services hereunder from both parties. It is recog- 
nized that if she accepted compensation from both the Government and the City 
Center with respect to the obtaining or performance of this contract, or for the 
period when services are to be rendered hereunder, a situation of possible conflict 
of interests would exist ; and that this possible conflict would exist no matter how 
remote the likelihood of such conflict becoming an actuality to the detriment of 
either party. 

The Contractor therefore warrants that it has paid, and will pay, no compensa- 
tion to Miss Dalrymple for assistance in obtaining or negotiating this contract 
and will pay her no compensation for services rendered on behalf of the Contrac- 
tor in its performance of this contract or for any service rendered during the 
theatrical period specified in Article 1. In consideration of the Government enter- 
ing into this contract, Miss Dalrymple or her authorized agent will, by signing the 
instrument entitled “Waiver of Compensation” on the last page of this document 
waive all right and claim to any compensation from the Contractor for services as 
specified in this Article. 


ARTICLE 7 
Payments, advances and credits 

The contract price of each itemized presentation scheduled to run only one 
week will be paid in full, less advances and credits against it, at the end of the 
week of performance or as soon thereafter as practicable. For each itemized 
presentation scheduled to run more than one week the contract price will be 
paid in equal weekly installments, less advances and credits (apportioned be- 
tween installments at the Executive Director’s discretion) at the end of each 
week’s performance, or as soon thereafter as practicable. ; 

At any time after April 1, 1958 the Government may at the request of the 
Contractor make interest-free advance payments by lump sum or by installments 
from time to time in a total amount not exceeding fifty percent of the contract 
price of each item. All advance payments against each item will be deducted 
from the final payment of the contract price of the item. 

The Contractor will be entitled to retain all box office receipts from its per- 
formances. The box office receipts will be collected by representatives of the 
Executive Director on behalf of the Contractor and paid over to the Contractor 
at the end of each week of theatrical performances, or as soon thereafter as 
practicable, but in any event before payment of the contract price or installment 
thereof due to the Contractor for the week in question. The amount of all box 
office receipts so collected on behalf of the Contractor and paid over by the 
Government to the Contractor will be credited against the contract price or 
installment thereof due to the Contractor for the week for which the box office 
receipts shall have been collected. 

ARTICLE 8 
Transportation expense 

(a) In addition to the fixed prices for theatrical services specified elsewhere 
in this Contract the Government will, at the option of the Executive Director, 
either: Provide transportation at no expense to the Contractor; or, subject to 
the limit set forth below in paragraph (d) of this Article, reimburse to Contractor 
the actual and reasonably incurred costs of transportation of persons and 
property as necessary for performance of this Contract. 

(b) However, reimbursement will not be made for any purely local trans- 
portation within a city or its environs unless such transportation is part of a 
journey or shipment to New York or Brussels. 

(ec) All claims for reimbursement under this Article shall be supported by 
bills or vouchers setting forth the particulars of each item of transportation cost. 

(ad) The total estimated cost of reimbursable transportation under the Article 
is Fifty Thousand Dollars ($50,000) and the Government shall not be required 
to reimburse any amount in excess thereof unless the Contracting Officer notifies 
the Contractor in writing of an increase in the total estimated cost whereupon 
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the increased amount specified in such notice will become the maximum sum 
reimbursable hereunder. 

(e) In order to facilitate the exercise of the Government’s option to provide 
transportation to Contract at its own expense instead of reimbursing Contractor 
for costs incurred for transportation arranged by Contractor, reasonable advance 
notice to the extent feasible shall be given by the Contractor to the Executive Di- 
rector of all transportation for which reimbursement would be claimed if it were 
not provided by the Government. 

ARTICLE 9 


The Contractor will enter into no commercial engagement to be performed 
in Europe for any theatrical company production sent to Brussels under this 
contract without the prior written authorization of the Executive Director. 

In the event that the City Center pursuant to the Executive Director’s permis- 
sion sends any theatrical company involved in performance of this contract, or 
portion thereof on any commercial engagements or tours, the City Center agrees 
to refund to the United States Commissioner General’s office a portion of the 
round trip fare (trans-Atlantic) of the company in fair proportion to the dura- 
tion of the commercial tour in comparison with the duration of the Brussel’s 
engagement. (End of Article 9) 

ARTICLE 10 
Disputes 

Except as otherwise provided in this Contract, any dispute concerning a ques- 
tion of fact arising under this Contract which is not disposed of by agreement 
shall be decided by the Contracting Officer, who shall reduce his decision to writ- 
ing and mail or otherwise furnish a copy thereof to the Contractor. Within 30 
days from the date of receipt of such copy, the Contractor may appeal by mailing 
or otherwise furnishing to the Contracting Officer a written appeal addressed to 
the Secretary of State and the decision of the Secretary or his duly authorized 
representative for the hearing of such appeals shall, to the extent permitted by 
law, be final and conclusive; PROVIDED, that, if no such appeal is taken, the 
decision of the Contracting Officer shall be final and conclusive. In connection 
with any appeal proceeding under this clause, the Contractor shall be afforded 
an opportunity to be heard and to offer evidence in support of its appeal. Pending 
final decision of a dispute hereunder, the Contractor shall proceed diligently 
with the performance of the Contract and in accordance with the Contracting 
Officer’s decision. 

ARTICLE 11 
Officials not to benefit 


No member of or delegate to Congress of the United States, or resident com- 
missioner of the United States, shall be admitted to any share or part of this 
Contract, or to any benefit that may arise therefrom; but this provision shall not 
be construed to extend to this Contract if made with a corporation for its general 
benefit. 

ARTICLE 12 


Covenant against contingent fees 


The Contractor warrants that no person or selling agency has been employed 
or retained to solicit or secure this Contract upon an agreement or understand- 
ing for a commission, percentage, brokerage, or contingent fee, excepting bona 
fide employees or bona fide established commercial or selling agencies main- 
tained by the Contractor for the purpose of securing business. For breach or 
violation of this warranty the Government shall have the right to annul this 
Contract without liability or in its discretion to deduct from the contract price 
or consideration the full amount of such commission, percentage, brokerage, or 
contingent fee. 

ARTICLE 13 
Examination of records 


(a) The Contractor agrees that the Comptroller General of the United States 
or any of his duly authorized representatives shall, until the expiration of 
three years after final payment under this Contract, have access to and the 
right to examine any directly pertinent books, documents, papers, and records 
of the Contractor involving transactions related to this Contract. 

(b) The Contractor further agrees to include in all his subcontracts here- 
under a provision to the effect that the subcontractor agrees that the Comp- 
troller General of the United States or any of his duly authorized representa- 
tives shall, until the expiration of three years after final payment under the 
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subcontract, have access to and the right to examine any directly pertinent 
books, documents, papers, and records of such subcontractor involving trans- 
actions related to the subcontract. The term “subcontract” as used in this clause 
excludes (i) purchase orders not exceeding $1,000 and (ii) subcontracts or pur- 
chase orders for public utility services at rates established for uniform ap- 
plicability to the general public. 


ARTICLE 14 


Termination for convenience of the Government 


(a) The performance of work under this contract may be terminated by the 
Government in accordance with this clause in whole, or from time to time in 
part, whenever the Contracting Officer shall determine that such termination is 
in the best interests of the Government. Any such termination shall be effected 
by delivery to the Contractor of a Notice of Termination specifying the extent 
to which performance of work under the contract is terminated, and the date 
upon which such termination becomes effective. 

(b) After receipt of a Notice of Termination, and except as otherwise directed 
by the Contracting Officer, the Contractor shall (1) stop work under the contract 
on the date and to the extent specified in the Notice of Termination; (2) place 
no further orders or subcontracts for materials, services, or facilities except as 
may be necessary for completion of such portion of the work under the contract 
as is not terminated; (3) terminate all orders and subcontracts to the extent 
that they relate to the performance of work terminated by the Notice of Termi- 
nation. 

(c) Promptly after receipt of a Notice of Termination, the Contractor shall 
submit to the Contracting Officer its termination claim, in the form and with the 
certification prescribed by the Contracting Officer. 

(d) The Contractor and the Contracting Officer may agree upon the whole or 
any part of the amount or amounts to be paid to the Contractor by reason of 
the total or partial termination of work pursuant to this clause, which amount 
or amounts may include a reasonable allowance for profit on work done. The 
contract shall be amended accordingly, and the Contractor shall be paid the 
agreed amount. 

CERTIFICATE OF CORPORATE AUTHORITY 


Eg Seca Ss ica ren cca adc lc So li A ead icc a , certify that I am the 
(Certifying officer) 
a i sea a a ee , of the New York City Center of Music 
(Officer’s title, e. g. “‘Secretary’’) 
and Drama, Incorporated, the corporation named as CONTRACTOR herein; 


NN ei i ak ech dhe lin atch dee nin who signed this contract on 
Remeit.ef the corporatiot &6 6c. 6.. co ie See 2S of the 
(Title) 


corporation; that this contract was duly signed in behalf of the corporation by 
authority of its board of directors and is within the scope of its corporate powers. 


(Signature) 
ApPENDIx A TO Contract No. SCC—25128 


As stipulated in Article 3 of the Contract, for each presentation Contractor 
will provide the services of the following as applicable: 

A. Cast.—Stars, principals, actors, dancers, singers and understudies as re- 
quired for a complete, top quality Broadway production of each of the itemized 
presentations 

B. Direction—Stage directors, dance directors and assistant dance directors 

C. Music—Conductor, Assistant Conductor, six (6) desk men, two (2) 
rehearsal pianists. 

D. Production Staff—Casting Director, General Manager, Company Man- 
ager, Costume Supervisor, Secretary 

E. Technical Staff—Scenery and Lighting Designer, Production Stage Mana- 
ger, two (2) Stage Managers, four (4) Stage Hands, Wardrobe Woman, Ward- 
robe Man, six (6) Local Dressers 
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APPENDIX B To Contract No. SCC-25128 
Waiver of compensation 


In order to enable the parties to enter into Contract No. SCC—25128 by eliminat- 
ing any question of conflict of interest growing out of my employment in an execu- 
tive capacity by both parties I waive all right to receive any compensation, in- 
cluding expense allowances, from the New York City Center for any services 
rendered to the City Center in connection with obtaining or negotiating the 
contract and for any services rendered on behalf of the City Center in its per- 
formance of the contract. 


~~~" ~"""(Jean Dalrymple) neitl octe 
Date of signature: 


Pusiic AFFAIRS 


OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Rooney. I note that with regard to Public Affairs you have 
obligated the amount of $83,787.26 as of the 31st of December 1957. 

How much of this has been expended ? 

Mr. SuLuivan. $65,160.92. 

Mr. Rooney. For what? 

Mr. Sutiivan. Of that amount, $48,245.93 has been expended for 
personal services. 

Mr. Roonry. For how many people ? 

Mr. Sutirvan. Eight. 

Mr. Roonry. And what have they done for the $48,245.93? What 
have they achieved, and what has the taxpayer gotten for the 
$48,245.93 ? 

Mr. Davies. The Public Affairs Division has been concerned up to 
the present time with: (1) giving out such information as is asked 
for, since there is a considerable interest in the program as our par- 
ticipation grows; and (2) in the organization of material for the maps 
and ~ the booklet which are mentioned in the $600,000 appropriation. 

No. 3, for the organization of programs in what we call special 
events, which isa growing program. 

As the interest in the fair grows, more and more groups are express- 
ing an interest in coming to Brussels and having things done for 
them in one way or the other there, and they are asking us to make 
certain ari ‘angements and do certain things to make their stay as 
American citizens a happy one, as well as a productive one. 

Mr. Rooney. How many of these people for which you have ex- 
pended the sum of $48,245.93 have been working in Brussels? 

Mr. Davies. At the present time on the oer of one. 

Mr. Rooney. As of up to December 31, 1957 ? 

That was the time to which you had expended that amount of money ? 

Mr. Davies. Practically all of this money has: been expended in 
this country, Mr. C hairman, in preparation for the work that has to 
be done in Brussels. It has involved work focused in this country, 
but the eventual outcome of this will all be in Brussels, and as with 
the rest of our staff, we will as the need for them grows in Brussels, 
move them over there. 


20957—58——32 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS PERSONNEL STAFF 


Mr. Roonry. Who are these people ? 

Do you have a list of their names and the amount of their remunera- 
tion ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. The man in charge, or the coordinator of that sec- 
tion, sir, is John Slocum. 

Mr. Rooney. Where did he come from ? 

Mr. Cuttman. May LI interrupt at this point, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. Surely. 

Mr. Cutiman. When I took on this assignment, I got in touch 
with Ted Streibert, and asked him for one of the best men he 
could lend-lease me during the duration of the fair, and he recom- 
mended John Slocum to me, whom I had known as a very outstanding 
citizen. 

Mr. Roonry. Where is he from? 

Mr. Cutitman. New York. 

Mr. Rooney. I mean is he from one of the other Government agen- 
cies such as the USTA ? 

Mr. Curtiman. He was originally with the Army. He worked for 
the Interceptor Service during the war. He was abroad in Bonn with 
Mr. McCloy and handled his public affairs, and then he worked 
for Streibert all over the world. He is a man of world experience 
both with the Army and USIA. Mr. Streibert very strongly recom- 
mended him to me. 

Mr. Rooney. Who is the next one? 

Mr. Sutiivan. The deputy, sir, is Mr. Cox. 

Mr. Roonry. Who is he? 

Mr. Sutuivan. He is also from USIA, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is he a reporter? 

Mr. Curttman. He was formerly a reporter on the Morning Tele- 
graph. 

Mr. Roonry. Was that the Telegram or Telegraph? 

Mr. Davres. Telegraph. 

Mr. Roonry. The racing paper? 

Mr. Davies. I think it was, was it not? 

Mr. Rooney. I think it is; is it not? 

Mr. Cuttman. I think it is out of business now, Mr. Chairman, 
but.I am not sure. 

Mr. Davies. That was many years ago. He has been on the news 
staff of the USIA and was Deputy Chief of the News Bureau or the 
Wire Bureau at the time he came to us. 

Mr. Roonry. Who is next? 

Mr. Sutiivan. Jules Farber, the special events officer. 

Mr. Roonry. Where did you get him? 

Mr. Davies. He was in advertising and was a public relations exe- 
cutive with a Brooklyn department store, Bamberger’s. I believe, 
however, that store was located in Newark. 

Mr. Rooney. That is right. 

Who is the next one? 

Mr. Sutrivan. Thomas Mechling, an information officer. 

Mr. Rooney. Where did you get him? 

Mr. Davies. He was a public relations consultant in California 
before coming to us, and he is responsible for the publications that we 
have been talking about, such as the map and guidebooks. 
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As a matter of fact, I would like to add to the record that that 
Department was mainly responsible for the raising of the funds which 
we have raised from individuals, foundations, and the groups which 
we discussed yesterday, and which we presented to the committee 
yesterday. 

Mr. Mechling worked on that until the time came when it was 
necessary for him to switch his attention to the publications which 
we want to get out. 


AMOUNT OF CASH CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED 


Mr. Rooney. That reminds me to inquire as to how much in cash has 
been raised to date. 

Mr. Sutttvan. I can give you that figure. To date, sir, we have 
received $278,300 in cash. 

Mr. Rooney. Of that cash, is there included some of these people 
who were going to get their names on the back cover of the program as, 
for instance, Singer Sewing Machine Corp., IBM, and so on? 

Mr. Sutuivan. Yes, sir; that amount w ould be § $2,500 of that we have 
received. 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS PERSONNEL STAFF 


Mr. Roonry. Who is the next party in this publicity setup 

Mr. Sutiivan. Madeline Ross, who is an information specialist. 

Mr. Roonry. From where? 

Mr. Cuttman. I recommended her, Mr. Chairman. She has worked 
for me in both Senator Wagner’s and Governor Lehman’s campaigns. 
She is a woman who is very ‘active, and she is a very competent person, 
in my opinion. 

Mr. Rooney. Whois the next one? 

Mr. Suuuivan. John Walker, an information specialist, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is he from ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. He is from New Jersey. He was a reporter on the 
Newark Evening News, I believe, at the time he came to work for us. 

Mr. Roonry. Does that comprise the setup ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. Except for secretarial help. 

Mr. Roonry. How many of those do you have ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. We have Miss Elizabeth Moody, a secretary. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Sutitvan. We also have Miss Elkin, a secretary. 

Mr. Davies. Her full name is Beatrice Elkin. 


ANALYSIS OF PUBLIC AFFATRS OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. This accounts for the $48,245.93 : does it ? 

Mr. Sutuivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the difference between that and the amount 
of your obligations, $57,325.25 ? 

Mr. Sutitvan. We have also obligated $9,759.05 for travel. 

Mr. Rooney. No; that is the next item; 02. I am looking at $57,- 
325.25 under “Public affairs.” You informed us that the actual ex- 
penditure of the $57,325.25 was $48,245.93. 
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Mr. Sutrivan. The balance, sir, is an unliquidated obligation which 
is merely a part of the payroll process which we have not as yet ex- 
pended. Let me correct my statement on that, sir. 

The cost of “Personal services” and the cost of the people whose 
names we have just given you represent a total obligation as shown on 
the paper before you of $57,325.25. 

Of that amount we have thus far paid out $48,245.93. 

Mr. Rooney. Does that mean that as of January 1, 1958, you owe 
these people the difference of some $9,000 ? 

Mr. Sutrivan. Yes, sir; I believe so. I cannot tell you the specifics 
on that, but I assume it is all payroll. 


PAYMENT OF TAXES TO BELGIAN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Roonry. What is this figure of $197,797.15 entitled “Taxes”? 

Mr. Suniivan. You will recall, sir, we discussed yesterday the 
amount of taxes. 

Mr. Rooney. $430,000 ? 

Mr. Suuuivan. That is correct. Thus far the amount that I have 
given is the amount paid out. 

Mr. Rooney. To whom ¢ 

Mr. Sciiivan. Ultimately to the Belgian Government. It has gone 
through the contractor upon whom the tax is actually levied. 


ANALYSIS OF OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES FOR NATIONAL EXHIBIT 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the figure $2.184,857.02 entitled “Na- 
tional exhibit” do you have the details thereof ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. First let me ask how much has actually been ex- 
pended ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. Of that amount, $365,083.34. 

Mr. Rooney. For what ? 

Mr. Suiuivan. For payments on the contracts that we have obli- 
gated in total, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. To whom? 

Mr. Sutiivan. I have a list of them that I could read to you. 

Mr. Roonry. May we see it, please? It might save time. 

Can you tell us, of the amounts set forth in this document which 
total $2 million something, which of the amounts you have already 
expended ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. We have expended, or rather we have made payments 
2 almost all of them, sir, and in all cases work has been done under 
that. 


DISNEY PAYMENT FOR PRODUCTION OF CIRCARAMA 


Mr. Roonry. What is the Disney payment, $100,000 ? 

Mr. Sutuivan. The total amount of that contract is $100,000. 

Mr. Roonry. What is that for? 

Mr. Sutiivan. That is for the production of the film Circarama. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this the one that the Ford Motor Co. is to under- 
write? 

Mr. Cuttman. Helping to underwrite, Mr. Chairman. 
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With your permission, Mr. Plaut is in complete charge of exhibi- 
tions. He just came in yesterday and with your permission, if there 
are any questions, he is more familiar with that than Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Rooney. I am not addressing my questions solely to Mr. Sulli- 
van. I am addressing them to your troupe, to use one of your words 
in the theatrical world. 

Mr. Cutiman. He is one of my stagehands, sir, and I would be glad 
to let him answer. 


CONTRACT FOR EXHIBIT DESIGN 


Mr. Roonry. What is this item of $225,000 for Harnden-Bombelli ? 

Mr. Piavr. That is a design contract, Mr. Chairman. Peter Harn- 
den Associates have been retained by this office as our principal ex- 
hibits designer. I think the most important thing to state is that they 
represent the responsibility which is comparable to that of the archi- 
tect. Mr. Stone is the architect of the building and Mr. Harnden and 
his staff are the architects, if you will, of everything that goes into 
the building. They are the principal and coordinating exhibits 
designers. 

‘Mr. Roonry. What do they do for a quarter of a million dollars? 

Mr. Piavut. They have had total responsibility for the design and 
supervision of construction and installation of our exhibits within 
the American pavilion. 

Do you want me to elaborate on that? 

Mr. Rooney. It might be well if you would because I wonder why 
we have this huge administrative item when you have people like 
this doing administration at a cost of a quarter of a million dollars. 

Mr. Piavut. Mr. Harnden, sir, is not administering this program. 
I am sure that you will recognize that in a vast pavilion of this 
kind with a great complexity of exhibits to fill all of this pavilion, 
there is an enormous creative responsibility, in the first place, com- 
parable to that which the architect has in designing the building 
itself. It was not only desirable, but essential, that we place this re- 
sponsibility in the hands of a competent professional firm: 

Mr. Harnden is, in our judgment, the most experienced exhibits 
designer that the Government could have employed. I say that with- 
out qualification because he has had a vast backlog of experience in 
designing exhibits originally for the ECA, at which time he was em- 
ployed by the Government and subsequently for the United States 
Information Agency, for the Department of Commerce and for the 
Department of Agriculture. He is more experienced in this domain 
than anyone in the world. 
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CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS WITH BELGIAN FIRMS 


Mr. Rooney. What is this $900,000 item for Blaton ? 

Mr. Piavr. This is part of the construction contract and I think 
that Dr. Davies 

Mr. Rooney. Is this contracted for? 

Mr. Suttivan. This is the exhibit construction contract sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How much does this Belgian company get altogether 
out of this project? 
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Mr. Suttivan. We have two contracts. We have a contract with 
the Blaton-Auber Co. for the construction of the pavilion. This con- 
tract is with the Compagnie Industrielle de Travaux. 

In both cases the contract is on a fixed-fee basis, sir. The amount 
that the latter contractor gets, that the Blaton Co. gets under the con- 
tract, can be determined only 

Mr. Rooney. I asked for a lump figure. What do they get alto- 
gether ? 

Mr. Suxutvan. $140,000 fee for the construction of the pavilion, 
sir. They are also getting approximately—the entire amount is not 
under contract—$50,000 for exhibit construction. 

Mr. Roonry. What about this $900,000 item here ? 

Mr. Sutrivan. That is our cost. That is the cost of constructing 
the exhibits. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a breakdown of a nice round figure like 
this? 

Mr. Sutiivan. The $900,000 figure is based on an estimate. We 
have a firm estimate and contract for the construction at the time 
that this figure was put into the papers for approximately 10 percent 
of the exhibit construction area. That area cost, or the construction 
of that area cost, is $84,000. Based upon that, we have obligated 
$900,000 for the construction of the exhibit. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have any further details with regard to this? 

Mr. Davies. We have been working on this and every estimate that 
we get, some of the money is not obligated yet and the latest things 
that we have gotten from Brussels indicate ‘that this is within a few 
thousand dollars of the actual cost that it is going to be. It may be 
$20,000 under, as a matter of fact. We cannot tell firmly at the present 
time on all of that. 

Mr. Rooney. In making this guess, what was your basis? 

Mr. Puavt. Mr. Chairman, this is arrived at on a cost-per-square- 
foot basis which obtains in construction of exhibits. 

Mr. Rooney. How many square feet and how much ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. Excuse me. We have an estimate, sir, on one por- 
tion of the exhibit construction area. It was this one estimate on which 
that was based and that area, which is called the Architectural and 
Arts Children’s Center, represents approximately 10 percent of the 
area of the total exhibition construction. The cost of that is $84,000 
for the construction. Based on that we obligated an amount of $900,- 
000 for construction under this contract. 





LEASING OF COLOR TELEVISION EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Rooney. What is this item of $174,950 for RCA ? 

Mr. Pravr, Sir, this is for the lease of color television equipment 
at a price which all reliable sources have convinced us is a cost service. 
I would like to say here, parenthetically, that over a period of well 
over a year we have had sustained negotiations with RCA in which 
throughout we were encouraged to believe that this material would 
be contributed by the company. 

Mr. Roonry. I believe Mr. Cullman indicated that last year. 

Mr. Pravr. That was our hope and belief from the beginning. 
It was only a matter of 60 days ago that we were finally informed 
by RCA that for reasons of their own, they would not be able to 
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contribute this equipment. We then went back to them on the basis 
of the lowest figure at which we could conduct a color television 
operation and we checked this figure with their competitors and we 
became convinced that this was a rockbottom figure. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the bulk of this item, $17 74,950 ? 

Mr. Piavr. The manufacture of special color television equipment 
to project a live, closed-circuit program in a specially constructed 
facility within the American pavilion on a permanent, round-the- 
clock basis, sir. 


HOUSING CONTRACTS FOR USHERS 


Mr. ie What is this item of $178,921.92? Housing contracts 
for ushers 

Mr. Su LLIVAN. We have found, sir, that the housing situation in 
Belgium is almost impossibly tight. We have, therefore, taken under 
lease some houses in which we can bed our ushers. This money will 
actually be paid for from the greatest bulk by the contributions 
which the governors are going tom: 1ake to the ushers program. 

Mr. Covuverr. Who is going to do this? The Government? 

Mr. Sunzivan. We have asked the various State governments to 
underwrite the cost of the ushers. 

Mr. Rooney. In the meantime you have gone out and obligated 
almost $200,000 of taxpayers’ money for housing ? 

Mr. Suuivan. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Rooney. What sort of housing and where? What are the 
details? 


Mr. Davies. We had been working on housing from the start, Mr. 
Chairman, because the situation in Belgium is very tight. We have 
had representatives in our Belgian offices w orking on this. We have, 
therefore, as a result of their negotiations, been able to negotiate 
the lease of 2 or 3, as a matter of fact, furnished apartment houses. 

Mr. Roonry. Furnished? 

Mr. Davies. Furnished apartment houses at a rate which is approxi- 
mately $3.80 a day per person. 

Mr. Rooney. How many people are these two apartment houses to 
accommodate? How many apartments, first ? 

Mr. Davies. The 3 apartment houses will accommodate approxi- 
mately 170 people. 

Mr. Rooney. How many apartments in them ? 

Mr. Davies. One has 42. May I say that we do not know that figure 
because it breaks down in many cases to more than two in an apart- 
ment. 

Mr. Rooney. If we get an idea of how many apartments there are 
in the three houses, we might be in a better position to visualize this. 

Mr. Davies. I would say, Mr. Chairman, an approximation of 
that would be about 80 apartments. 

Mr. Rooney. This $178,921.92 covers what period of time? 

Mr. Davies. It covers the period from April 1 to October 24. The 
entire period of the fair with a few days before and a few days after. 

Mr. Sutiivan. Excuse me. Also included in this figure is another 
apartment house that we have taken under lease again on a basis where 
we will not pay for this. 

Mr. Rooney. I did not get that. 
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Mr. Suuxivan. Also on a basis where we will eventually not pay 
directly for this, but in order to get empty housing we have taken an- 
other apartment house. 

Mr. Roonry. That makes four apartment houses # 

Mr. Sutiivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What about the other one? 

Mr. Suuiivan. That is rented primarily for performing arts, the 
performing arts program. 

Mr. Rooney. How many apartments? 

Mr. Sutiivan. There are 110 beds, sir, some of which have 2 in a 
room and some of which have 3 ina room. 


USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


Mr. Rooney. Has there been any change in the situation with regard 
to the use of foreign currencies or credits since the time you were 
here a year ago? 

Mr. Donexan. There has been no change in that situation, sir. 


FILMS TO BE USED IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Roonry. Somewhere herein, I recall yesterday after we came 
across the matter of 15 films—was it 15? 

Mr. Davies. Sixteen. 

Mr. Rooney. That are being furnished by the Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation ? 

Mr. Davies. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Are they being furnished free of charge ? 

Mr. Sutuivan. I am not sure on that. We told you yesterday we 
made allowance of $4,000 for prints. 

Mr. Roonry. What are the titles of these films? 

Mr. Sututvan. The films involved are Thomas Alva Edison’s Life 
of an American Fireman. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall at this point in the record insert the lower 
half of this page at the point which begins: “The films which will 
be shown are * * *” 

(The material referred to follows:) 

The films which will be shown are Thomas Alva Edison's Life of an Ameri- 
ean Fireman, directed by Edwin S. Porter, 1902; The Coward, directed by 
Thomas H. Ince, 1915: Intolerance, directed by D. W. Griffith, 1916; The Mark 
of Zorro, starring Douglas Fairbanks, 1920; Greed, directed by Erie Von 
Stroheim, 1923; Sherlock, Jr., starring Buster Keaton, 1924; Hallelujah, di- 
rected by King Vidor, 1929; Horsefeathers, starring the Marx brothers, 1932; 
It Happened One Night, directed by Frank Capra, 1934; The Lady Eve, di- 
rected by Preston Sturgis, 1941; Meet Me In St. Louis, directed by Vincente 
Minelli, 1944; The Best Years of Our Lives, directed by William Wyler, 1946; 
My Darling Clementine, directed by John Ford, 1946; The Treasure of Sierra 
Madre, directed by John Huston, 1948; Louisiana Story, directed by Robert 
Flaherty, 1948; and High Noon, directed by Fred Zinneman, 1952. 

Mr. Roonry. I notice that you have stricken the title of one film, 
I Am a Fugitive From a Chain Gang, directed by Mervyn LeRoy, 
1932. 

How did a picture like that get in there? 

Mr. Cuttman. They suggested it, Mr. Chairman, and we thought 
it was not a good idea or good way to present America, so we scratched 
it, obviously. 
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Mr. Preston. When did you scratch it out, 3 minutes ago? 

Mr. Cuttman. No; it was scratched out practically 24 hours after 
it was submitted. 

Mr. Preston. The reason I asked that question is that I noticed 


Mr. Sullivan scratching out something before he handed that to Mr. 
Rooney 


Mr. Sutiivan. No. 

Mr. Roonry. I must say that I knew it was in the original list and 
that it had been stricken long before you got here today. 

Mr. Sutuivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the point in showing American movies such 
as the first one, which is over a half a century old? And these are 
going to be shown at different times, are they ? 

Mr. Davies. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. This is not an album of these films? 

Mr. Davies. One is to be shown each week. 

Mr. Cuttman. They run about 60 minutes each; that is the aver- 
age running time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davies. This is in effect a résumé of the growth of American 
films. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you show this 56-year-old film for a whole 
week / 

Mr. Davres. No, sir; just once. Each film is shown just once. 

Mr. Cuttman. Which one is 56 years old? 

Mr. Rooney. Life of an American Fireman, directed by Edwin S. 
Porter, 1902. 

Mr. Cuttman. There were no talking pictures then, as I recall. 
This must be an old flicker. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not think we had talking pictures in 1902. How- 
ever, I was not here on this planet at that time. 

Mr. CuttmaAn,. They came in in the early twenties, I believe. 


IMPACT OF FILMS ON VISITORS 


Mr. Roonry. What is the impact you are going to make on these 
visitors from Iron Curtain countries and the western Europeans by 
showing a film 56 years old ? 

Mr. Cutitman. I guess it is a historic document, that is the only 
reason I can imagine it was included. 

Mr. Rooney. It is possible that someone would take one look at 
this old flicker without sound and then come back for the 1952 film ? 

Mr. Puauvt. I think it is fair to say that there is a very heavy inter- 
est around the world in the art of film making, as such, and it would 
be all right to show that film on that basis. 

Mr. Cutiman. Are they superimposed, Jim ? 

Mr. Pract. I do not think so. 

Mr. Preston. Sort of like showing an old antique chair ? 

Mr. Davies. That is right. 

Mr. Pravt. One thing we will show is an old 1903 automobile. You 
can question that, on the basis it is not a modern car, but we are trying 
to show something of the historic past of this country. 
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CHORAL MUSICAL GROUPS 


Mr. Roonry. What about these musical groups? I am prompted 
to ask this because of the receipt of a communication this morning 
from Senator Mansfield. Has the matter of performances by the 
Flathead County High School A Cappella Choir, of Kalispell, Mont., 
been considered ? 

Mr. Cutitman. I think we have had a lot of discussion about that, 
and I think the staff can tell you about that. It was a question of 
getting them to New York and Europe. It is a long way off, and I 
think there were 70 or 80 in the group. We have had “much discussion 
about that. 

Mr. Davies. Mr. Chairman, we had all of the applications of choral 
groups Ww hich we receive, who wanted invitations to go to Brussels, 
screened by our music committee fortified by the heads of three of 
the national organizations concerned with choral music at various 
levels, college, high school, and so on. They recommended, and ap- 

roved for invitation, the Smith College Choir. The University of 

llinois Glee Club 

Mr. Rooney. In connection with the Smith College Choir, what ex- 
penses will you underwrite in regard thereto ? 

Mr. Davies. None of the expenses. The third one was Knox 
College. 

Mr. Roonry. Wait a minute. Before we get to the other one, what 
do you propose to do about Smith College ? 

Mr. Davres. They have been approved and invited and told that 
there were no funds available for the expenses of this, and they are 
raising money privately to get the Smith College group over there. 

Mr. Rooney. That sounds very good to me. “They are not going 
to cost the taxpayer anything? 

Mr. Davies. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How long will they be there? 

Mr. Davies. They are going to the choral festival but they will—— 

Mr. Rooney. Where is the choral festival ? 

Mr. Davres. That is at Charleroi. That includes choral groups 
from all over the world. 

Mr. Rooney. When is the choral festival at Charleroi? 

Mr. Davies. It is in the peak times of the fair, sometime in the 
summer. I do not know the exact date, but we can get it. 

(The requested information is as follows :) 


August 24 to 31. 





Mr. Rooney. What other American choral aggregations will go to 
Charleroi ? 

Mr. Davies. The University of Illinois Glee Club, the Knox College 
Glee Club, and the Kalispell group were all invited under the same 
circumstances. 

Mr. Rooney. Is the Kalispell group going to this choral festival? 

Mr. Davies. Mr. Sullivan has just had meetings with the Kalispell 
group representative in New York, and I think he can comment on 
that. 

Mr. Sutitvan. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I was speaking to the chair- 
man of the School Board of Kalispell last week, and they are not cer- 
tain at this moment whether they want to accept the invitation. We 
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had extended it to them and they had accepted it and they subse- 
quently declined it. 

Mr. Rooney. You had extended what to them ? 

Mr. Sunxivan. We had extended an invitation to them. 

Mr. Rooney. To go where? 

Mr. Sutrivan. To participate in the international festival at Char- 
leroi, and later to appear at our pavilion. 

Mr. Roonry. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Sutxtvan. The Belgians 

Mr. Roonry. I am trying to figure out what you mean. Did you 
extend them an invitation to attend at Charleroi and pay their ex- 
penses ? 

Mr. Sutuivan. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Why would you extend the invitation? Do you have 
anything to do with it? 

Mr. Davies. May I explain, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes; there must be some explanation. 

Mr. Davies. The Beligian group organizing the festival asked us 
to recommend groups for invitation. We recommended these four 
groups, the ones that I have mentioned, and the other group, and in 
each case it was understood they would have to pay their own ex- 
penses. All of them have been trying to raise money to pay their 
expenses. The Kalispell group told us, about 6 weeks ago or 2 months 
ago, that they would have to decline the invitation. They later came 
back and said they wanted to try again, and they are now in the process 
of trying to raise money for this. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it possible, as the Senator says, 





* * * that the appearance of this typically American youth group at the United 
States pavilion in Brussels will do more to identify Americans to Europeans as 
they know them, than any professional entertainers presenting a musical based on 
a European theme, such as Carousel or playing the standard orchestral 
classics * * *? 

What about that, Mr. Cullman ? 

Mr. Cuttman. That is a matter of box office. I do not question the 
ability of the singers, but I do think that a Rodgers and Hammerstein 
musical with top stars will attract more than a choral group. I wish 
it were the other way. 

Mr. Davies. Could I comment in addition to that? 

We are very anxious to see the Kalispell group go, but we have not, 
in our present budget, the funds to finance them. They are very 
eager to go themselves and they are doing everything in their power 
to raise funds to do it. 

Mr. Cuttman. We also have the Yale Glee Club. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have money in the State Department or the 
President’s special program to send these youngsters there? 

Mr. Hari. No, sir. 


RELATIONSHIP OF PRESIDENT’S CULTURAL PRESENTATION PROGRAM TO 
BRUSSELS EXHIBITION 


Mr. Roonry. By the way, do you have a summary as to the status 
of the President’s special international program and how it ties in 
with this Brussels Fair program, Mr. Hall ? 
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Mr. Hatt. I do not have a summary here, but we can provide it for 
the record, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have anything at the moment, Mr. Hall? 

Mr. Hatu. No, sir; we do not. 

(The material requested follows :) 


PRESIDENT’S SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM 


Summary of fiscal year 1958 program planning for artistic and athletic presentations 
as presented in fiscal year 1959 budget justification showing relationship to Brussels 
Fair program 


Increase or 
Area 1957 1958 1959 decrease 
actual estimate estimate (—) 1959 
| over 1958 


Other American Republics (ARA $185, 337 $669, 203 $509, 424 
Western Europe (EUR 544, 811 584, 562 613, 270 
Eastern Europe (EE) 462, 511 714, 902 
Far East (FE) 7 488, 626 446, 194 532, 822 
Near East, South Asia, and Africa (NEA)-_-- ‘ 616, 841 601, 641 | 401, 738 
Program total aN 1, 835, 615 2,764,111 | 2,772, 156 8, 045 
Promotion of contacts 
Ticket cost 10, 296 29, 563 20, 100 —9, 463 
Representation 26, 192 36, 697 40, 000 3, 303 
Administration b< 101, 886 167, 744 167, 744 
Total een -.--| 1,973,989 | 2,998,115 | 3,000,000 1, 885 


Summary, 1958 fiscal year 


EUR EUR 





Activity ARA (West- (East- FE NEA Total 
ern) ern) 
Orchestras $228, 000 | $245,151 | $181,952 | $40, 000 $695, 103 
Theatrical groups 141, 653 $212, 480 320, 479 674, 612 
Musical groups 85, 000 131, O80 131, 080 7 
Dance groups 209,000 | 337,149 48, 875 190, 524 
Individual artists 5, 550 77, 216 60, 358 15, 000 
Sports activities 2, 262 23, 388 42, 276 35, 638 103, 564 
Subtotal, projects 669, 203 584, 562 462, 511 446, 194 601, 641 | 2, 764, 111 
Promotion of contracts 
Ticket cost j hi st ell 29, 563 
Representation : 36, 697 
Administration j ‘ mA 167, 744 
Total 2, 998, 115 
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Summary, 1958 fiscal year—Continued 
DETAIL, 1958 FISCAL YEAR 





| 
Activity | ARA 


Orchestras: 
Minneapolis Symphony (1957) _- 
New York Philharmonic 
Philadelphia Orchestra_ 
Youth Orchestra___- 


$228, 000 


Total orchestras 228, 000 
Theatrical groups: 
Wayne University Theater 
Ice Show 
Variety show _. 
Theatrical group 
Theatrical group_- 
| 141, 653 


Total] theatrical groups--- 
Musical groups: 
Woody Herman Band -- ; 

1 musical group, jazz___- er 
2 musical groups 
1 musical group 


85, 000 


Total, musical groups 


Dance groups: 
San Francisco Ballet 
American Ballet Theater 
Modern dance group 
Do _ 


209, 000 


Total, dance groups 209, 000 
Individual artists: 
Blanche Thebom (1957) : 5, 550 
William Warfield 
Jacques Abram 
4 individual artists__ 
2 individual artists 


Total individual artists 


Sports activities 
Amateur hockey team (1957) 
Table tennis team 
AAU track team to Paris and Bucha- 
rest 
AAU weight lifting champions_.- 
AAU track team__. 
1 sports group---_- 
ae 


Total sports activities___ i aed 
| —- 
Subtotal projects | 669, 203 


Promotion of contacts: 
Prior year: | 
Ticket cost_ _- ; ko D mhebieoced 
Representation - ____-. 7 bemreee debates 
Fiscal year 1958: | 

Ticket cost. _- : | 
Representation i nnd eaten 
Total promotion of contacts___- bicubaie 

Administration _ Salads 


Total... 


141, 653 | 


2 i 85, 000 | 


i 146, 625 


5, 550 


| 
EUR EUR | 
(West- (East- 
ern) ern) 


| 


$189, 600 | $126, 400 | 
55,551 | 55, 552 | 

| ie 

245,151 | 181, 952 | 


| 
j 
| 
Sse | 
| 


65, 540 | 


131, 080 | 


190, 524 | 


337,149 | 48, 875 


1, 500 


75, 716 


77, 216 


12 
2, 250 2, 250 
21, 138 
aa 262 | ney 


"584, 562 


| = 


462, 511 | 


FE NEA Total 
$40, 000 $40, 000 
228, 000 
316, 000 
111, 103 
40, 000 695, 103 
108, 000 198, 000 


$141, 653 


70, 827 


141, 653 
141, 653 
= | 141, 653 
..| 141, 653 141, 653 


70, 826 


212,480 | 320,479 | 


674, 612 


85, 000 
65, 540 
131, 080 
jailing 65, 540 


131, 080 | 347,160 


209, 
195, 
190, 
190, 


000 
500 
we 524 

190, 524 524 


190, 524 


785, 5 


J 5, 550 

22, 500 15, 000 37, 500 
1, 500 

; 75, 716 

37, 858 37, 858 
60, 358 15, 000 158, 124 
12 

12, 000 12, 000 

J 4, 500 

2, 500 2, 500 

21,138 | 21,138 42, 276 
j 21, 138 

21, 138 21, 138 


42, 276 


35,638 | 103,564 





446,194 | 601, 641 | 2, 764, 111 


| 10, 878 
27, 697 


ee | 18, 685 
9, 000 


oa "66, 260 
< -| 167, 744 


| 
le 
| eh case | 2, 


998, 115 
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COOPERATIVE ASSISTANCE TO THE BRUSSELS FAIR 


During fiscal year 1959 no President’s program attraction will appear in Bel- 
gium as part of the Department’s world-wide cultural presentations program. 
In scheduling appearances elsewhere in the world, however, it is necessary for 
some President’s program attractions to travel through or near to Brussels. 
The President’s program has arranged the schedules of these attractions so that 
time is available for appearances at the fair at the option of the Brussels Fair 


organization. 
There is a clear understanding between the fair and the cultural presenta- 


tions units that the fair will pay from its own funds for any Brussels appear- 
ances of the President’s program attractions. There are three events being 
made available to the fair under this arrangement. They are: (1) The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, (2) the Ballet Theater, and (3) the Julliard Conservatory 


Orchestra. | 
There is a strict limitation on the number of such attractions that can be 


offered to the fair since normally the summer months are a period when few 
President’s program events are scheduled either for Europe or the Near Hast. 
The nature of this cooperative arrangement between the two programs is based 
entirely on the idea that incidental benefit may accrue to the fair but only 
if a basic cultural presentations objective warrants the tour in the first instance. 
It is planned that three of the projects programed above will appear at the 
fair, at additional cost chargeable to the Brussels Exhibition program as indi- 
cated below: 
I a icles Se $15, 000 
Gas estes gD IRON, “IDURD ead 10, 000 
ar ee SINCE 6 ic. cc cciniccince wae matdisaeenne se Semaiae eee 10, 000 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CONCERTS VERSUS LEGITIMATE PLAYS 


Mr. Rooney. Is it possible that it would be more advisable to spend 
money for transportation and expenses of Metropolitan Opera stars 
who would forego fees to go over there and perform, than to send 
people to perform in a legitimate play in English ? 

Mr. Cuttman. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have both, if possible. 

Mr. Rooney. That would be fine if we could afford both. All the 
taxpayer can afford is $12.3 million, which is what you have now. 

Have you changed your mind about the legitimate shows? 

Mr. Cuniman. ‘No, sir; I think it is a very important part of our 
cultural program. I think art is important, but with due respect to 
the 68 people who petitioned you, or wrote a letter 

Mr. Rooney. Sixty-eight people petitioned me? Where did you 
get that ? 

Mr. Cutitman. We got a news story that 68 stars wrote the 
President. 

Mr. Rooney. I have not seen that and know nothing about it. 

Mr. Cuttman. All I know is what I have seen in the paper. 

You need a good orchestra, accompanist, settings, and it is only a 
part of your cost. You just cannot get one of these people before a 
curtain without supplemental costs. 

Mr. Roonry. I thought opera was the universal language. These 
American performers of ours can perform in Italian or French or 
whatever other language. It seems to me as though that might make 
more of an impact than Thornton Wilder’s play entitled “Our Town,” 
which I have seen probably half a dozen times. 

Mr. Curtman. I loved Frank Craven and so do you. 

Mr. Rooney. Surely. 

Mr. Curiman. I had a letter, and I do not know whether I have it 
with me, but he suggested one week of Metropolitan Opera perform- 
ances for $300,000. He is the director of the Metropolitan Oper: 
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Mr. Rooney. You have already arranged to pay Metropolitan 
people, 1, 2, or 3 of them, $1,000 a performance? 

Mr. Cuttman. That is for concerts. ‘ 

Mr. Rooney. Then I do not know if you can now expect Metro- 
politan Opera stars, who might be willing to sing without fee, to go 
over without expenses paid. 

Mr. Cutiman. There is another thing we have not discussed, 
managers and agents. They get into the picture 

Mr. Rooney. What about managers and agents? 

Mr. Cuttman. They are not happy when their clients, shall we say, 
sing for free. 

Mr. Roonry. The gentleman to whom I spoke, and who sent his 
card in to me on the House floor a week or so ago, Mr. Jerome 
Hines, had his manager with him and his manager was in perfect 
agreement. 

Mr. Cutitman. He was an exception, Mr. Chairman. We have 
booked the best stars that we could for the least amount and I would 
love to give top operas because I think the Metropolitan is a unique 
institution, but we simply cannot afford it under our budget. I would 
love to give Vanessa. 


IMPACT OF LEGITIMATE PLAYS 


Mr. Rooney. Tell us about the impact of Thorton Wilder’s Our 
Town and the Glass Menagerie in English ? 

Mr. Cuttman. As you know, Thorton Wilder and Tennessee Wil- 
liams, 2 of our top dramatists, have these 2 very touching stories and 
both deal with American life, habits, and mores. What influence and 
impact they will have, I do not know. It is a cross section of Ameri- 
can drama. 

Mr. Rooney. You did not think very much of this a year ago; did 
you ¢ 

‘Mr. Cuttman. A year ago when I appeared before you I had been 
in office 6 weeks and I was guessing, to the best of my ability. I have 
had a year to review it. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you recall last year, in speaking of legitimate plays, 
having stated at page 626 of the printed hearings: 

* * * T personally am not wholeheartedly in favor—whether it is Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, Abie’s Irish Rose, or Life With Father—with language difficulties, put- 
ting on a play in a different language without either music, ballet, or some- 


thing that the Dutchman and the Greek and the Czech and the others will under- 
stand * * * 


Whereupon I asked you— 


Are you suggesting that we take out this sum of $540,000 (for legitimate 
plays) ? 


To which you answered— 


I am suggesting that I might substitute other forms of entertainment for 
that. 

Mr. Piavur. Mr. Chairman, may I speak to this point? 

As Mr. Cullman said, we were all very green inthis job when we ap- 
peared before you a year ago. The intervening months have wit- 
nessed a great deal of deliberation with responsible people in Europe 
who have convinced us that there is no substantial language barrier 
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for a great American vehicle of the theater. We have gone through 
this very carefully with our information representatives ‘abroad, with 
professional people overseas, and we are now convinced that to pro- 
duce Our Town, for instance, in English, would be a highly acceptable 
undertaking with great impact. 

Mr. CuLtMAN. May I add to that, that one of the things that made 
me turn a somersault on this, if you want to call it that, was that the 
Skin of Your Teeth was played during the hottest 2 weeks in Paris 
last summer and played to a room. That isa very difficult play 
for the average Frenchman, I should think, to understand. 

Mr. Rooney. You then said at page 627 of the hearings last year 

Mr. CuttMaAn. I certainly did, sir. 

Mr. Rooney (reading) : 





I think the language barrier will make the straight play difficult. Music is a 
universal language. 

Now we do not have so much music in the program. We do not 
have the top Metropolitan stars going to Brussels. 

Mr. CuLtMan. We havea very impressive list. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there a feeling around, Mr. Cullman, that you are 
more interested in theater and ballet, than you are in the Metropolitan 
Opera ? 

Mr. Cutiman. I do not think so, sir. I happened to be a director of 
the Metropolitan Opera. 

Mr. Rooney. I know that. I’m not grinding an ax in behalf of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. I’m interested in Metropolitan Opera 
stars who would perform without fee. 

Mr. Cutiman. In the list that was read to you yesterday, I think we 
have some of the outstanding musicians and singers. It is just a 
question of giving big opera productions. We have not and cannot 
afford it in the budget, Mr. Chairman. 


EXTENT OF PROGRAMING FOR METROPOLITAN OPERA 


Mr. Roonry. How much have you spent or obligated so far for 
Metropolitan Opera people? Add that up, Mr. Sullivan, please. 

Mr. Sutiivan. I think that list yesterday was about $10,800. 

Mr. Cutiman. Roughly, $10,800. 

Mr. Rooney. But only three were from the Metropolitan Opera ? 

Mr. Cutiman. Opera is a very expensive luxury. 

Mr. Sctrivan. A little over $2,000. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, all you could afford out of this budget 
of $12,345,000 was $2,000 for Metropolitan Opera people ? 

Mr. Davies. Mr. Chairman, in the letter that we received from the 
Metropolitan Opera people about 3 weeks ago they said that they 
thought they could put on 2 weeks of opera for $300,000. They 
amended that by saying that they were not sure because they had not 
gone into detailed costs that could go along for $300,000. They said 
in the second place they were not able to say whether the stars that 
they wanted for a production would be available on account of previ- 
ous commitments and they pointed out, in the third place, our audi- 
torium theater, which has room for an orchestra of 35 people which 
covers all types of performing arts production, except opera, was not 
large enough to accommodate their orchestra. 
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Mr. Cutitman. They suggested reconstructing the pit. 

Mr. Davies. The reason we did not consider the Metropolitan Opera 
in our original budget was that the informal estimate we got from 
them was $700,000 to bring the Metropolitan Opera over. We felt we 
could not consider that much expenditure. There is no question that 
we all want opera if we could afford to do it. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Coudert ? 

Mr. Covuperr. No questions. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger? 

Mr. CLevencer. No questions. 

Mr. Cuttman. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you, Mr. Cullman and gentlemen. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE GEORGE M. RHODES, PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Roonry. Without objection the following communication re- 
ceived from our colleague, Congressman Rhodes, will be inserted at 
this point in the record. 

(The communication is as follows :) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 4, 1958. 
Hon. JonHn J. ROONEY, 
Chairman, State, Justice, Judiciary Subcommittee, 
House Appropriations Committee, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I am enclosing a statement in support of my bill, H. R. 
9927, to appropriate $2,054,000 for United States participation in the Universal 
and International Exhibition of Brussels. 

It would be appreciated if you would make my statement and the articles 
appended thereto a part of the hearing record on this subject. I regret that 
another commitment made it impossible for me to testify in person on this 
matter, which I feel is of utmost importance. 

Best wishes and regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE M. RHODEs. 


STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN GEORGE M, RHODES, 14TH DistTRIcT, PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN Support oF H. R. 9927 


Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, I appreciate the opportunity of 
expressing my strong support for H. R. 9927, a bill appropriating an additional 
$2,054,000 for United States participation in the Universal and International 
Exhibition of Brussels. An identical bill, S. 2923, has been introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Hubert Humphrey, of Minnesota. 

The importance of the Brussels World Fair from a diplomatic standpoint can- 
not be overestimated. An estimated 200,000 people from all walks of life will 
visit our exhibits daily and will observe, compare our efforts with those of the 
Soviets and other nations, and judge our economic, cultural, and political achieve- 
ments by what they see. As many as 40 million persons are expected to attend 
the Brussels Fair during the six months it will be open to the public. 

We all agree, I am certain, that our national interest will be served if we can 
make a respectable showing in Brussels. It is a matter of national pride, our 
prestige as leaders of the free world, as well as being a matter of diplomacy. 
I have often felt that one of the shortcomings of our foreign policy has been that 
there has been too little opportunity for our diplomatic representatives to reach 
the average citizens of foreign countries—the vast area of public opinion on 
which all free governments base their policies. 

Our country now has the opportunity of reaching millions of these people 
from Europe and other nations of the world through our exhibits at the Brussels 
Fair. I feel that we can accomplish a great deal in the diplomatic field by 
presenting the best features of our American civilization. 


20957—58——_33 
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During the past several months, there have been many disturbing reports 
that we are not equipped to make the type of showing at the Brussels Fair 
which we feel is necessary in view of the vast undertaking of the Russians and 
other Iron Curtain countries. These reports have come from well-respected 
sources having no personal ax to grind. They have been publicized in our news- 
papers, leading magazines, and via network television. As public attention has 
focused on the inadequacies of our own exhibition at the Brussels Fair, there 
has been a nationwide demand for additional funds to save us from a major 
psychological defeat at the fair, at the hands of the master propagandists of the 
Kremlin. 

It is well known that the Russians are making every effort to win a 
propaganda victory in Brussels. Their exhibitions and performances of their 
leading cultural artists are costing them an estimated 50 to 60 million dollars, 
4 to 5 times the amount appropriated for our own exhibition. They are prepar- 
ing a massive demonstration of Soviet cultural achievements, endeavoring to 
convince the peoples of the world that emphasis on military, engineering, and 
scientific programs has not prevented progress in the cultural field. 

The United States will have a spectacularly designed main pavilion, a theater, 
and an auditorium. Our exhibits have been carefully prepared and will present 
many of the most impressive characteristics of our American civilization. But 
unless the additional funds called for in this legislation are appropriated, 
a drastic curtailment in the performing arts field will make us only “second 
best” to the Soviets, who are placing such great emphasis in this area. 

The city of Philadelphia, recognizing the importance of this cultural pro- 
gram, has generously provided the necessary funds for the annearance of the 
famous Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra at the fair. Other famous American 
concert artists, singers, dancers are also scheduled to perform. However, the 
lack of funds may force us to curtail such programs for a significant portion 
of the 26 weeks of,the fair. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not too late for us to salvage our national prestige and 
deprive the Soviets of a tremendous propaganda victory in Brussels. The 
modest sum provided in this legislation can be of great value to our Nation in the 
struggle for the loyalties of millions of people throughout the world. We 
ean thereby assure our country of the type of representation in Brussels that 
is in keeping with our role as leaders of the free world. I respectfully urge 
the anrronriasation of the $2,054,000 provided for in H. R. 9927. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that a number of articles on this subject be included in 
the record at this point. 


{From the Washington Sunday Star of December 8, 1957] 


Unitep States ReApIeEs Bia BRUSSELS DISPLAY 


The United States is making a hig effort to carry the atmosphere of this 
country to Relgium for the Brusse's Worl'ld’s Fair next vear. 

The majestic United States pavilion—largest free-span building in the world— 
is four-fifths eompleted and well ahead of its construction schedule. 

“Projecting the size and scope of the United States, its land and its neople, 
taxes the imagination,” Howard S. Cullman, United States commissioner general 
to the fair, said. “No one exhibit or even a series of exhibits can accomplish 
such a monumental task. 

“Therefore the American pavilion is designed to house a group of displays, 
many of them in three dimensions, of the American people—their achievements, 
their aspirations, their environment, their industrial, scientific and sociological 
interests, and the results of free enterprise.” 


BIG AS COLOSSEUM 


The two-story plastic and steel pavilion is tonned bv a suspended plastic 
roof resembling a big bicycle wheel. It has been compared in size to the Roman 
Colosseum. 

It is 340 feet in diameter and 95 feet high, has 200,000 square feet of floor 
area, and sits on a 614-acre site. 

A 1,100-seat theater-auditorium on the same site is 60 percent complete. 
Foundations for a 360° motion picture screen theater are being laid. 

The roof. containing 65,500 square feet of plastic, was flown to Brussels in 
sections from Manchester, N. H. The ceiling, also suspended, is of metal mesh. 
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The walls, put up between rows of columns, are of interlacing steel bars sealed 
with clear sheet plastic. 

Exhibit plans for the pavilion are shaping up. 

One of the most important of these is the face of America exhibit, which will 
eover a third of the main floor at the entrance. It is to present varied im- 
pressions characteristic of the United States—ethical, geographical, historical, 
and political. It will contain maps, pictures and objects from the past and 
present, 


SHOWS STREET SIGNS 


There will be exhibits on American art, automation, the International Geo- 
physical Year, the stock exchange, city planning, and industrial development, 
nuclear energy, voting machines, industrial design, and architecture. 

A streetscape will cover about a third of the balcony, with 15 shops lining a 
140-foot-long paved city street.. A newsstand will display typical American 
publications. The street will have parking meters, mailboxes and signs such 
as “Yield,” “Post No Bills,” and “No Litter.” 

Twenty motion pictures—to be projected continuously—are being produced 
to show various aspects of life in America. The projectors will be spread 
around the main floor. Some of them will be incorporated into individual 
exhibits. 

A special color film, America, the Land and the People, is being produced 
for daily showing on the 360° screen in the theater building. 





[From the Gazette and Daily (York, Pa.) of December 18, 1957] 


CONGRESS INDIFFERENT TO AMERICA’S CULTURAL PRESTIGE 
(By Al Toffler) 


America’s wavering world prestige is in for another jolt in 1958 unless Con- 
gress provides badly needed funds for international cultural activities, worried 
sources on Capitol Hill and in the State Department forecast here this week. 

Site of the predicted blow is Brussels, where a giant World’s Fair, involving 
57 nations, will open next April 17. The United States will be represented by a 
$6 million pavilion. But next door will be a giant Soviet pavilion whose attrac- 
tions may make American culture look sick. 


RUSSIANS WILL SPEND 


The impact of this on the East-West cultural competition may equal that of 
orbiting satellites in the scientific race, these sources believe. 

Behind the grim predictions lie these facts: 

The Russians, according to reports, will spend as much as $60 million to impress 
the 35 million spectators expected to visit Brussels from all over the world 
during the 6 months of the fair. 

This kind of cash will bring to Brussels the Bolshoi Ballet, the Moisseyev 
tnsemble, the fantastic Moscow Circus, the famed Moscow Art Theater, the 
Svetchnikov Chorale, singers and dancers from all the Soviet republics and top- 
notch, world-famous musicians like the Oistarkhs and Emil Gibels. 

The Soviet program is being designed to appeal to everyone from kids to 
cultural sophisticates. 

In addition, the eastern European countries will be represented by Czechoslo- 


vakia and Hungary. Czechoslovakia may, these same sources say, spend as much 
as $25 million for its attractions. 


. 
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FORGOT ABOUT IT 


Against this array of talent and money, the world’s richest nation will com- 
pete with what Hollywood would call a grade B budget. The result may be that 
the theater in the American pavilion will remain closed and dark for 11 weeks, 
an embarrassing monument to congressional shortsightedness. 

The Belgians issued invitations to the fair as far back as 1954. The State 
Department accepted shortly afterward. Then “foggy bottom,” as the Depart- 


ment is known, forgot all about it. It wasn’t until 2 years later that it suddenly 
remembered Brussels. 
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Hastily, the American Institute of Architects was asked to suggest an architect 
to design an American pavilion, Edward D. Stone was picked and an impressive 
modern structure designed. 

The State Department then went to Congress for money. The House Foreign 
Affairs Committee approved the principle of United States participation and 
spoke about cost “in the magnitude of $15 million.” Despite this the State 
Department, itself only lackadaisical, ran into a snag in the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. 

PROGRAM BORE CUTS 


As a result the original estimate for Brussels was sliced down considerably. 
Meanwhile, time was running out. The pavilion had been planned to cost about 
35 percent of the $15 million. 

But after the subcommittee got through with it, the Congress grudgingly pro- 
vided $12,345,000. Of this amount, $545,000 went for Belgian taxes. Cost of 
the pavilion could not, by this late date, be significantly reduced. So the brunt 
of the cuts had to be borne by the cultural programs. 

It is not true, as one columnist has reported, that the United States pavilion 
will be “stark empty for 16 weeks.” 

We will have a program featuring such talent as the violinists Isaac Stern 
and Yehudi Menuhin. Singers like William Warfield, Leontyne Price, and pos- 
sibly Harry Belafonte are scheduled to be there. The Philadelphia Orchestra 
and the American Ballet Theater will be there (although the main expense for 
these two attractions will come out of another State Department pocket). 

But the budget cuts have probably ruled out the appearance of top jazz talent 
and many other features. 

ACROSS THE BOARD 


For example, planners on the United States Commission for the Brussels Fair 
came up with the idea that 250 bilingual American youths be hired as ushers, 
thus making for people-to-people contact. This may be canceled in favor of hiring 
Belgians to save transportation costs. 

The cuts were spread across the board. A scientific exhibit which would have 
cost $840,000 was sliced back to $500,000. 

One recent Paris dispatch printed on this page reported: “Anti-Americanism 
* * * is now the steady diet of Paris theatergoers,” and concluded: “According 
to competent observers in Paris, it has become late in the game for America to 
win the cultural cold war here. However, the war is not yet lost.” 

“No,” say the grim predicters, “but wait until Brussels.” 





{From the Trenton Evening Times of January 7, 1958] 
AMERICA’S CULTURAL DEFAULT 


(By Inez Robb) 


With or without taxes, we Americans are richer than Croesus. So why does 
Uncle Sam, for lack of a little extra scratch, so often and so needlessly ham- 
string himself in the bitter cold war of international propaganda? In the 
unceasing war for men’s minds? 

At the moment, for the lack of a few millions in an age in which only billions 
talk, Uncle can flub the prime propaganda opportunity offered by the Brussels 
World’s Fair. This fair, the largest of its kind in Western Europe since World 
War II, opens in the Belgian capital April 17. 

Eighteen months ago, when American participation in the fair was authorized 
by Congress, it was estimated in the House of Representatives that adequate 
participation in an event of the magnitude and worldwide influence of the Brus- 
sels Fair would cost $15 million. (The Russians are spending four times 
that sum.) 

Since then, the sum has been whittled to $12,345,000, which includes a half 
million for insurance and Belgian taxes. The result of this is that only $600,000 
has been earmarked so far for the performing arts, i. e., American music, dance, 
and theater. 

Of this sum, $200,000 is earmarked for equipment, which leaves only $400,000 
for the importation and pay of American talent. 
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CAN’T HOLD OWN 


Unless the new session of Congress promptly raises the ante, it is difficult to 
see how Uncle Sam can so much as hold his own on the cultural front against 
the Russians, the British, and the French, to name only three. 

The U. S. S. R. is bringing to Brussels (the fair ends October 19, 1958) the 
incomparable Bolshoi Ballet, the legendary Moscow Art Theater, and the Moscow 
Circus, which Western critics say is the greatest. 

The British will import the Royal Philharmonic, their superb Old Vic Theater, 
and the Royal (Sadler’s Wells) Ballet. The French will answer with the Paris 
Opera and the Comedie Francaise. 

In the meantime, out in left field, Howard Cullman, America’s commissioner 
general for the Brussels Fair, will be trying to stretch that $400,000 to include— 
he hopes—Helen Hayes in the Glass Menagerie, a production of Rodgers and 
Hammerstein’s Carousel, the Agnes de Mille Ballet, an assortment of American 
college glee clubs and orchestras, and such American soloists as Marian Anderson. 

Cullman is at least assured of adequate cultural representation and magnifi- 
cent music on the Fourth of July. Because the city of Philadelphia is proud to 
foot the bill, Eugene Ormandy and the Philadelphia Orchestra will play in the 
American auditorium on July 2, 3, and 4. 

“We couldn’t possibly afford it if Philadelphia weren’t footing the bill,” says 
Cullman, industrialist, financier, and alltime Broadway angel. 

I am delighted that the American exhibits are to include a voting machine, a 
typical street scene, an American house, a sample of slum clearance, and an 
American drugstore, complete with alarm clocks, beach balls, and soda fountain 
where Europeans can savor the delights of a banana split and a cheeseburger. 


MORE IS NEEDED 


But, more money is needed to prove to any doubting Thomases in this cold war 
for minds that Mrs. Trollope’s cuspidor is a thing of the past and that Uncle 
Sam can hold his own culturally on either side of the Iron Curtain. Why 
cheat ourselves? 


[From the Saturday Review] 


ARE WE LOosInG THE CutTuRAL Race, Too?—THeE Farr AT BRUSSELS AND 
AMERICA’S ROLE 


(By Horace Sutton) 


On April 17, 1958, 19 years after the opening of the last global exposition 
on the flats of Flushing, the city of Brussels will unveil what is being widely 
heralded as the first world’s fair of the atomic age. It will bring together 
the best of material and cultural achievements that 50 nations from Andorra 
to Yugoslavia have evolved in 2,000 years of civilization, not to mention the 
products of such international and supranational bodies as the European Coal 
and Steel Community, the Council of Europe, and the United Nations. So 
vast is the enterprise, so broad the concept, so ripe the opportunity for dis- 
playing the fruits of competing ideologies, that the Brussels Fair is certain 
to be the prime attraction of 1958, perhaps the most exciting spectacle in many 
a year. 

At a time when we are still smarting from our recent losses in the race 
to space, Americans will be doubly anxious—and perhaps not a little appre- 
hensive—about how well our cultural advancements are to be displayed at 
Brussels. 

The fair will bring together, on 500 acres of Heysel Park, 4 miles from the 
center of Brussels, the musicians of the world’s leading orchestras, the fore- 
most voices of the world’s opera companies, productions by leading choreog- 
raphers, the best of the modern theater, 3 international film festivals, folklore 
processions, the evolution of such material developments as the automobile, 
musical instruments from flute to hi-fi, and high fashion, not to mention daily 
sporting events featuring star athletes and internationally renowned teams. 

How Belgium will greet, feed, and house the thousands of the world’s citizens 
who will troupe past the flaring wings of the Benelux Gateway each day is a 
master problem in logistics which is being solved with a maximum of efficiency, 
forethought, and inventiveness. All winter long a welcome committee has 
been hammering away at the Belgian citizenry to “be a polyglot in 1958.” A 
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polyglot will be one who is able to greet the visitors in their own tongue. 
Language courses babble on daily in adult education centers across the country, 
and these lessons are supplemented by radio and television. Belgians are 
being graduated with the degree of “benevolent interpreter,” at which time 
they receive a colored stickpin with the initials of the foreign country whose 
language they speak. Arriving visitors will be similarly pinned and in theory 
at any rate, all a visiting Swahili-speaking Bantu will have to do is wander 
around until he sees a like Swahili button and then ask directions. 

A nationwide campaign is in force to get Belgians to smile, to tip their hats, 
and to refrain from snarling at gum-chewing rock-and-rollers from the States; 
knapsack-toting shorts-wearing Teutons from Bavaria, steel-toothed Slavs from 
the Steppes, and other vulnerable types. <A poster in Flemish calls it Operatie 
Glimlach. In other words, glimlach and the world will smile with you. 

Two hundred and fifty hostesses culled from the best Belgian families will 
help with the welcoming. There will be a rest center for old people equipped 
with wheelchairs, batteries for hearing aids, and probably Geritol and other 
tonics. There will also be a children’s kingdom where the kinder, once depos- 
ited, will have an identifying ticket tied to a handy button. A stub torn off 
the ticket, will be handed to the parent so the offspring can be reclaimed 
iater. The child will be sheltered, entertained and fed, and if necessary, put 
to bed in a dormitory, all at a daily cost of about 40 cents. 

Accommodations, a monstrous problem in Brussels, not a town with nearly 
sufficient summer space under the best of conditions, is being handled by a 
nonprofit organization called Logexpo, for lodgment exposition. As a Belgian 
was saying the other day, “We are influenced by Germanic traits and by 
French traits. The Germans are inclined to be very well organized. The 
French are more spontaneous. Perhaps the Germans would have begun to 
think about this problem 5 years ago. The French would have begun to plan 
6 months before the opening. We have been thinking it out for 2% years.” 

The results of such compromise planning were based on an anticipated daily 
attendance during the run of the fair of 75,000 people, with 175,000 on week- 
ends. Fortunately, not all will sleep over. For those who do, Brussels is 
putting up 3 motels, 2 a walk from the ground. They sleep 10,000. After 
the fair these structures will disappear. There are 4,000 hotel rooms with 
space for about 8,000 visitors. Private dwellings will absorb 10,000 guests 
each night. It is expected that 17,000 will make use of camping areas and 
parking places in trailer camps. Plus which, the giant hotels on the North 
Sea coast can care for 36,000 people. “After all,” a spokesman explained, 
“Belgium is very small. Why, there is hardly room to print its name in the 
space assigned to it in an atlas.” Nearby countries have offered to take some 
of the overload. After such an invitation from the Netherlands recently, a 
Logexpo man countered, “It won’t be absolutely necessary to go as far as 
Amsterdam, but it is very thoughtful of that city to consider itself a suburb 
of the world’s capital in 1958.” 

Those who flock to the world’s capital this spring and summer will be able 
to present themselves at a Logexpo office, fill out a card explaining their 
lodgment preferences. A master card which nearest approaches these needs 
is placed in the mixer and it immediately sorts out all the cards of all the 
available places of the type sought. 

What awaits then is the fair itself with its 250 acres of floral displays packed 
with 2 million plants from around the world; a world art center encompassing 
paintings never before released from Russian museums, and the greatest exhibi- 
tion of Flemish art ever displayed under one roof. Russia and the United States 
will display their latest achievements in the International Hall of Science. Seven 
buildings will house the exhibits of the Belgian Congo. There will be a reproduc- 
tion of what Brussels was like in 1900 and a scale model version of what it expects 
to be like in 2000. 

Visitors will stroll two parallel elevated roadways that span the areas inhabited 
by the foreign pavilions. This aerial bridge, nearly 50 feet above ground, will 
wind for a quarter of a mile through the international exhibits. Here, on each 
country’s assigned national day, its greatest artists will perform on a world 
stage. Coming together, competing for brilliance and for global acceptance, will 
be artists from the Kabuki, the Bolshoi, the Royal Ballet, and the American Ballet 
Theater. 

Much has been said and much criticized about the United States presentation 
in this global show. Just what is our most salable culture? Is it a sparkling 
supermarket? A jazz combo out of the Delta? A Broadway show? Who will 
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finance what we send? Ominous clouds have gathered that foretell of a possible 
loss on our cultural front, too. Writing in the New York Times last fall, Howard 
Taubman warned, “We are getting ready to take another beating and a loyal 
citizen should speak up. Unless we stop dragging our feet,” he said, “we are 
going to look puny in comparison with the Soviet Union in artistic aspects of the 
Brussels Fair next year.” 

A letter Taubman received from a Belgian friend said, “I cannot tell you how 
anxiously I wish that the United States would have a place at least as important 
as that of the eastern countries in the musical and artistic life of the exposition.” 
Stories have welled up about our inadequacies in science exhibitions, about diffi- 
culties in getting the most advantageous theater presentation sent abroad. To 
probe our place at Brussels we have asked our critics in the fields of music and 
dance, the theater, and films to report on the offerings anticipated in their respec- 
tive fields and just how well the United States contribution will shape up in the 
international display at Belgium this April. 


[From the Washington Post and Times Herald of January 13, 1958] 
Farr WARNING 


It will be a grand moment when the Brussels World’s Fair opens on April 17. 
Some 35 million tourists are expected to visit Belgium before the October closing 
of the first global exposition since the New York World’s Fair 19 years ago. But 
will it be a grand moment for the United States? Or will this country’s cultural 
contribution—like Project Vanguard—sputter and sag? 

Unhappily, the omens are not hopeful. Irving Kolodin, the distinguished music 
critic, finds that the planned American musical contribution is narrow and unrep- 
resentative and that some of our proudest talents (Marian Anderson, for example) 
are destined to the sidelines. In the field of drama, American players will com- 
pete on a pinchpenny budget with the Moscow Art Theater, Old Vic, Kabuki 
Players, and Comedie Francaise. Strangest of all, a handsome American pavilion 
will be understaffed ; funds may not be sufficient to keep the pavilion open on a 13- 
hour-a-day basis, 7 days a week. 

If this country has chosen to participate, manifestly it should not be represent- 
ed in a tacky, helter-skelter manner. This is why Senator Thye has appealed to 
the leadership of Congress for an additional $2.5 million to enhance American 
participation. Surely the request is reasonable. When Congress authorized 
United States participation in 1956, the original plans called for a $15 million 
budget. But the operating amount was pared to $11.8 million, and much of 
this was eaten up by rising construction costs. (Russia, incidentally, is spend- 
ing an estimated $60 million on the fair.) 

Whether or not the money already voted has been used wisely in every respect, 
a practical problem exists. Prompt congressional action can still save this 
country from what may otherwise be a washout. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR ALEXANDER WILEY FROM THE STATE OF 
WISCONSIN 


Mr. Roonry. Without objection, we shall insert at this point in the 
record a letter received from Senator Wiley of Wisconsin. 
(The letter is as follows :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
January 27, 1958. 
Re Additional funds for Brussels World’s Fair. 
Hon. Joun J. Rooney, 
Chairman, House Appropriations Subcommittee for State Department, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: May I respectfully recommend to your colleagues, and to 
yourself, the additional funds which President Eisenhower is requesting for 
American participation in the Brussels World’s Fair, commencing on April 17? 

I know that you and your associates have, no doubt, seen in newspapers and 
magazines a series of grim reports concerning the massive Soviet effort which is 
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going to be put forth at Brussels, in comparison with our much more modest 
cultural presentation. 

I have never been one to believe that we have had to match dollar for dollar 
what the Russians do, in this or any other field, or that we can adopt any other 
type of slide-rule approach; e. g., spending $1 for every $2 or $3 they spend. 

But I don’t think that we can afford to ignore the fact that they are deter- 
mined to make an all-out bid for the minds of the tens of millions of individuals 
who will visit the fair by putting on a show which, they hope, will far outclass 
ours. 

We have, in our Commissioner General for the fair, Mr. Howard Cullman, 
a splendid leader in whom we have every reason to feel confidence. 

It seems to me that the very least we can do is to give him the wherewithall 
to make sure that America is able to compete successfully. 

From everything that I have seen, it would appear that $12.3 million, which 
the Congress has appropriated thus far, will not be sufficient. 

May I respectfully ask that this letter be incorporated in the record of your 
hearings, and that its view be considered before arriving at your decision? 

With assurances of highest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Rooney. Without objection, we shall insert at this point in the 
record a statement received from Congressman Thompson of New 
Jersey. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


Mr. Chairman, I appear before you in support of the appropriation requested 
by the administration for the participation of our country in the international fair 
at Brussels, Belgium. 

On January 23, 1918, I introduced an appropriation bill, H. R. 10252, making 
an appropriation for United States participation in the Universal and Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Brussels. The text of my bill is included at the conclusion 
of my remarks, as part of my testimony. 

The amount requested in this measure, which Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, 
of Minnesota, cosponsored, is $2,054,000. This is the exact amount requested by 
the President and supported by the administration witnesses who have appeared 
before you. 

As you know, of course, the basic legislation authorizing participation in the 
Brussels World Fair by our country is the Humphrey-Thompson Act, that is 
Public Law 860, 84th Congress. 

It is absolutely essential that United States participation at the Brussels World 
Fair be first rate. Up to now Congress has failed to provide adequate funds 
for such participation. The fair opens on April 17 and the funds must be pro- 
vided at once if we are to make any showing worthy of our position as a world 
power in view of the competition given us by the U. S. S. R. which has its 
pavilion next to our own. 

In his state of the Union message earlier this year the President flatly chal- 
lenged the U. 8S. 8S. R. to work for human betterment, and to eradicate the 
barriers to human understanding. 

The Brussels World Fair will launch us on a massive program of cultural and 
technical exchanges in the area where the Fulbright, Smith-Mundt, Mutual Se- 
curity, and Humphrey-Thompson Acts are making major contributions to human 
understanding and the development of the cordial relations which must be estab- 
lished if this troubled world is ever to know peace again. 
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Certainly, when we are spending so much of our national treasure on the 
instruments of death and destruction, on missiles and antimissiles and nuclear 
devices which our potential enemies counter with similar armaments, it is ab- 
solutely essential that we devote more attention to the instrumentalities for peace- 
ful interchange. 

The current budget, submitted by the President and supported by his admin- 
istration, devotes $40 billion to the Army, Navy, and the Air Force. Contrast this 
with the $2 million which is needed to present this Nation at Brussels. 

The Federal Government must wake up immediately to the importance of cul- 
tural and technical exchanges. It must end the halfhearted support which has 
been the lot of these programs to date. 

On the one hand, the administration talks about how we can make friends 
for our Nation for generations to come by wise expenditures in this field of cul- 
tural and technical exchanges. The administration talks about these friends who 
are given the opportunity to come to this country to study at our educational 
institutions and to observe this Nation at work. But, when the budget comes up, 
the international cultural and educational exchange programs are kept to the 
barest minimum—these programs get the lipservice and the gestures while the 
armaments get the funds. 

I think we must do more in this area of cultural and technical exchanges, for, 
if we don’t, we will be as surprised one of these days about what has happened 
to us in this area as we were by the Russian sputniks and that country’s scientific 
breakthrough. I think we are going to be surprised at Brussels, and outclassed 
by the Soviet Union. 

Unfortunately, this administration has considered brains, science, the humani- 
ties, and the fine arts as expendable. What is not expendable, in its view, are 
such things as tail fins, chrome plating, and a yearly turnover of automobile 
models. The Ford Co. alone, according to Time magazine, spent $610 million 
to produce this year’s model and its designer’s ideas of beauty. 

It is time we got back to some basic values in our country. 

Adm. Hyman G. Rickover pointed out the other day that the amount of money 
spent for advertising in 1951 amounted to $199 per family, while the amount 
spent for primary and secondary education was Only $152 per family. 

Perhaps the best summary of the situation we are in was made recently by 
Walter Lippmann when he said: “There is an ominous tendency in American 
education to teach more and more students less and less of the great disciplines 
which form an educated man. It isin this, more than in the ups and downs in the 
military balance of power, that there lies the deepest danger to our American 
society. We can most surely defend ourselves against conquest or domination. 
What we have to worry about is that, with the declining level of education, with 
the vulgarization of the cultural standards in our mass society, we shall become 
a big but second-rate people, fat, Philistine, and self-indulgent.” 

The Soviet Union is exploiting overtime the propaganda theme that it is the 
cradle of culture, that the United States is materialistic and unconcerned with 
our rich cultural heritage. Surely, one place to nail this lie is at the Brussells 
World Fair, which will be seen by 35 million people. If the Brussels Fair enables 
the United States to take the peace issue away from the Soviet Union it will 
benefit all mankind, and ourselves, enormously. 


[H. R. 10252, 85th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL Making an appropriation for United States participation in the Universal and 
International Exhibition of Brussells, 1958 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That there is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for United States participa- 
tion in the Universal and International Exhibition of Brussels, 1958, as author- 
ized in paragraph (3) of section 3 of the International Cultural Exchange and 
Trade Fair Participation Act of 1956, the additional amount of $2,054,000, to 
remain available until expended. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE AFFAIRS 


Tuurspay, Frepruary 6, 1958. 


WITNESSES 


GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 

HENRY KEARNS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE FOR 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

NATHANIEL KNOWLES, ACTING DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE FAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER, DEPART- 
MENT OF COMMERCE 

LOY W. HENDERSON, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

WILLIAM 0. HALL, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR BUDGET 
AND FINANCE, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Rooney. Please be seated, gentlemen. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman, I have an appointment that I could 
not possibly cancel, which is for 4 o’clock, so, if I possibly could do 
so, I would like to leave at that time. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall be glad to hear from you right away. 

Mr. Kearns. Just so I can get away. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you carrying the ball on this, Mr. Moore? 

Mr. Moore. No sir. Mr. Rooney, would you like to ask anything 
about the situation at the present time with regard to the Moscow 
Fair, while Mr. Kearns is here? 


SPRING FATRS, 1958 


Mr. Rooney. I would rather do it the other way around. First, 
please tell us about the 1958 spring fairs, and what has happened with 
them down there in the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. G. T. Moore. I think I will call on Mr. Knowles then to go 
through the list of fairs, spring and fall, as to what our obligations 
are and how much money we have. 

Will you do that ? 

Mr. Know tes. I think the chairman has the official figures there. 
Do you have them, Mr. Nielson ? 

Mr. G. T. Moore. I might explain that Mr. Knowles has been in this 
office and acting director for the last 10 days. He has been going 
over all of the obligations. 

Mr. Roonry. I should preface this hearing with fairness to the 
Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Weeks. You, Mr. Moore, and Secretary 
Weeks came to my office a week or 10 days ago and advised me of a 
situation 

Mr. G. T. Moors. A week ago Monday, I think it was. 

Mr. Roonry. Yes. 

Mr. Know tes. I entered the office 10 days ago and there were the 
following spring fairs which were well underway. 

Mr. Roonry. The spring of 1958? 

Mr. Know es. The spring of 1958, in which there were sizable com- 
mitments against most of these fairs. There was the Osaka Fair in 
Japan. 
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Mr. Rooney. I have them in a different order, but take them in 
your own order. 

Mr. Know es. The fairs at Osaka, Milan, Casablanca, Poznan, and 
a Solo Fair in India. In addition to that, there was a small partici- 
pation in Lyon and small participation in Hanover. There was also 
the Paris Pavilion which was to be occupied, we hoped, at no cost to 
us, by industry. That was the situation in the spring fairs. 

Mr. Roonry. When you say “no cost to us,” you have already spent 
some taxpayers’ money in connection with that pavilion; have you 
not ? 

Mr. Knowtes. We have spent a certain amount of overhead money. 
We have spent 

Mr. Rooney. Almost $10,000? 

Mr. Knowtes. We have spent money for the rent which, I believe, 
would be included in this figure on Paris, of $6,250. We will have to 
spend some money for decoration and running the building but it is the 
intention to pay that money back from the rental we charge for it to 
industry for the use of the building. 

Mr. Rooney. I think you should first tell us what happened with 
regard to the spring of 1958 fairs. 

You were given how much money, $3.6 million, for American repre- 
sentation in trade fairs throughout the world. What then happened ? 

Mr. Kearns. Perhaps I better get in this act. I have been Assistant 


Secretary for 7 months. This is in my area and this is one of the 
assignments that I have. 





ADMINISTRATION AND OPERATION OF PROGRAM 


We had this operation in the Office of International Trade Fairs 
in which we were given an assignment to make these presentations. 
The exact fairs and the magnitude was determined by the OCB in 
relation to our overall picture that we want to present. 

Mr. Rooney. For the record, OCB means what ? 

Mr. Kearns. Operations Coordinating Board. 

Mr. Rooney. This comes in an area called the President’s— 

Mr. Kearns. It is discretionary. 

Mr. Nrerson. Special international program. 

Mr. Kearns. The procedure is this: In making a budget presenta- 
tion you anticipate approximately what the fairs are that will be en- 
ee with the leeway that changing world conditions may allow some 
shift. 


OPERATIONS COORDINATING BOARD 


Mr. Rooney. Let me interrupt once more so that the record at this 
point will show who are members of the Operations Coordinating 
Board ? 

Are the United States Information Agency, the Department of 
Commerce, and the Department of State represented on it? 

Mr. Kearns. The Department of Commerce is not on the OCB, the 
State Department, USIA, ICA, and the Defense Department. 

Mr. Henpverson. CIA. 

Mr. Kearns. And the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Those who have the external political problems responsibility. In 
turn, there is an OCB Trade Fair Committee appointed. The USIA 
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is given the responsibility for coordinating the activities and, in turn, 
they established this OCB Trade Fair Committee, which is made up 
of a representative of Commerce as Chairman, USIA and State, and 
this Committee meets periodically to review, in the light of OCB de- 
mands for representation, what particular fairs will be entered and 
what the magnitude of them should be. The magnitude is deter- 
mined within the limits of overall budget that has been approved by 
Congress. At least that was the intention. 

Then we allocate specific budgets to each fair. This has been the 
process for quite some time. I guess that has been true in the last 
214 years before I came here. 


INADEQUATE CONTROL OF COMMITMENTS 


What actually happened apparently is that during the fall of 1956 
and during 1957 we were pushing out toward the periphery of the 
Iron Curtain in the presentation of our fair program and the costs 
increased due to a desire to meet the competitive conditions in each 
individual fair. You can make a case for each one, but I am simp] 
trying to state what has happened up to now. In the budget for eac 
fair we allow a leeway of 10 percent each way because it is hard to hit 
these things right on the nose working at that distance. What actual- 
ly happened is that the demands for increased magnitude and in- 
creased costs of doing business in Iron Curtain countries and at great 
distances, presented a logistical problem. The costs increased in 
each one. We have erred in our Department in not maintaining ade- 
quate controls of commitments to the point where we did not know 
up until quite recently how much, and even now we do not know ex- 
actly how much, we have overspent in commitments. 

For example, I think that I can illustrate it with 2 or 3 cases. 


CASABLANCA FAIR 


In Casablanca, we went into a fairly nominal fair and I thought the 
original budget was $100,000-some. 

This figure was based upon a 6,000-square-foot fair. However, it 
was learned that the Soviet Union and the Iron Curtain bloc were 
going to put on a fair or participate in this fair to a considerable 
magnitude. 

Mr. Roonry. When is the Casablanca Fair? 

Mr. Kearns. That is one that accounted for this overspending. 

Mr. Rooney. Before we get to that, will you please answer my 
question. When is or was the Casablanca Fair ? 

Mr. Kearns. It was last May, a year ago. 

Mr. Roonry. May, a year ago? 

Mr. Krarns. Yes, sir; it was decided that it would be necessary 
to increase the size of the fair from 6,000 feet to 45,000. Originally, 
it was thought we could do it for $14,000 in additional construction 
costs, and then was added the cost of displaying materials and the 
administrative cost. So, we finally ended up with the fact that we 
had overspent that particular budget by $100,000. 
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OBLIGATIONS IN EXCESS OF APPROVED BUDGET 


That thing, in a relative degree, happened in other fairs to the point 
where we finally came to the realization a very short time ago—shortly 
before Secretary Weeks came up to see you—that through this system 
of commitments and the final expenditures we had overcommitted to 
the point where we would not have enough money to complete the 
spring and fall fair program that was under way. 

Mr. Rooney. What do you mean by that? You were broke, were 
you? 

Mr. Kearns. What we mean by that is we had two choices to make: 
One was to completely go out of the fair business. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you inferring that the Secretary approved every- 
thing that went on in connection with this going over the budget to the 
tune of the amount you did? 

Mr. Kearns. Oh, no; I do not. He did not know about it. He did 
not know about it until it was finished, but it was done, and we have 
set up controls now to be sure it does not happen again, which is a 
little late, so far as this particular picture is concerned. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us get the true picture for the record, so that we 
know what went on, and what you mean by going over the budget. 

Mr. Kearns. Well, the picture was that in the complex operations 
of these fairs that commitments were made for expenditures that sub- 
sequently had to be met, and these commitments were not recorded in 
a way that we actually knew exactly how much had been obligated 
during this time until it was finally pulled together. Then we found 
that we had obligated an amount which was such that if we continued 
with the fair program, we would not have enough money. We then 

‘ame to the choice of cutting out all of the fair operations and taking 
the loss on those that were "partially in operation, or requesting the 
additional money necessary to carry on the program. 


REASON FOR REQUESTED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Rooney. Why do you need $1 million more at the present time ? 

Mr. Kearns. If you take each fair that is scheduled now, and the 
amount of money that is necessary to complete it upon a minimum 
basis 

Mr. Rooney. Let me interpolate: Is it because you are $1 million 
short in connection with the coming fairs for the spring of 1958? 

Mr. Kearns. No: it is because we are $1 million short up to now 
that we do not have the money to complete what we normally would 
have. 

Mr. Rooney. You mean you might be short more money than that 
for all you know as you sit here; is that right ? 

Mr. Kearns. We believe not. 

Mr. Rooney. You think you will be short only $1 million ? 

Mr. Kearns. We think so. We think that we can operate within 
that. It will mean some trimming here and there. 














RESPONSIBILITY FOR COMMITMENTS IN EXCESS OF BUDGET 


Mr. Roonry. Who is responsible for this unusual situation ? 

Mr. Kearns. Well, our Office of International Trade Fairs has 
been the operating agency under a Director and Assistant Director, a 
budget officer, and so forth, and they were responsible. 

r. Roonzy. Who was the Director? 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Harrison McClung. 

Mr. Roonry. Why is he not here today ? 

Mr. Kearns. Well, he has resigned. 

Mr. Rooney. When ? 

Mr. Kearns. A week ago Monday. 

Mr. Rooney. The same day that Secretary Weeks came to see me? 

Mr. Kearns. I think it was the same day ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Was there, first, a discussion as to his resigning be- 
fore he took the action of resigning? 

Mr. Kearns. When he came in to present the case, sir, or the facts 
that we had overspent, he offered to resign at that time. 

We did not accept his resignation right at that time, because we 
wanted to get some of the facts together, which we did, and as soon 
us we got the facts together, we accepted his resignation. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you accept any other resignations, or did you 
take any further action with regard to anyone else involved in this? 

Mr. Kearns. Well, we relieved, pending the full examination, the 
comptroller, to see just where the situation lay. 


ZAGREB FAIR 


Mr. Rooney. Now, such things happened, did they not, as your area 
and the Office of International Trade Fairs having been given a budget 
of $435,600 for the 2-week fair at Zagreb where the actual or estimated 
final cost was $629,700. 

What does this TIC mean? 

Mr. Kearns. Trade information center. That would be a small 
exhibit where you would have a team that would circulate in the 
country. 

Mr. Roonry. For the Zagreb Fair of 2 weeks last September, the 
budget allocated by the Sec retary of Commerce and by this Opera- 
tions Coordinating Board and by everybody else concerned was in 
the amount of $435,600; is that correct ? 


ALLOCATION PROCEDURE 


Mr. Nretson. Mr. Rooney, may I say this: The amount that you 
referred to, the Secretary of Commerce as such, does not allocate to 
each fair. The total amount is allocated to the Director of Interna- 
tional Trade Fairs and it is under his jurisdiction. 

Mr. Roonry. Who allocates it? 

Mr. Nretson. The amount that we receive in total, as an example, 
the $3,600,000 for fiscal 1958, we receive from the head of USIA. 
We in turn then allocate the amount to the Director of the Office of 
International Trade Fairs. ’ 
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Mr. Roonry. When you say “you” allocate, whom do you mean ?, 

Mr. Nrexson. Actually, the total amount allocated to the Director 
is over my signature. 

Mr. Rooney. Acting in behalf of the Secretary of Commerce? 

Mr. Nietson. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. Is the Director of International Trade Fairs then 
required to spend not more than the amount allocated in that budget ? 

Mr. Nrexson. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. In this particular instance, although the budget was 
in the amount of $435,600, the Director spent how much ? 

Mr. Nretson. $629,700. 

Mr. Roonry. That is an increase of $194,100 over and above the 
amount in the budget ? 

Mr. Nretson. Yes, sir. 


VIENNA FAIR 


Mr. Roonry. With regard to the Vienna Fair of 1 week’s duration 
in the month of September, last fall, there was allocated in the budget 
the amount of $350,000 for that 1 week’s fair. 

How much did the Director of International Trade Fairs spend 
for the Vienna Trade Fair? 

I assume these figures are still correct ? 

Mr. Nrievson. Yes, sir; that is the same sheet that we gave you. 

The amount of the estimated final cost for the Vienna Fair would 
be $417,000. 

Mr. Rooney. For Vienna, 1 week, the budget was $350,000, and 
they spent $417,000; is that right? 

Mr. Nretson. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. They spent to the tune of $67,000 over the budget ? 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. Nretson. That is correct. 


SALONIKA FAIR 


Mr. Roonry. For the Salonika Fair of a duration of 3 weeks at 
Salonika, Greece, in the month of September, the budgeted amount 
was $227,800; was it not ? 

Mr. Nretson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. The amount expended which you are able to find up 
to now is how much ? 

Mr. Nretson. The total amount, again, Mr. Chairman, was $321,500. 

Mr. Roonry. Which would be an increase of $93,700 over the 
amount in the approved budget; is that correct ? 

Mr. Nretson. That is correct. 


COMPARISON OF ACTUAL OR ESTIMATED COSTS WITH APPROVED BUDGET 
COSTS OF FALL, 1957 FAIRS 


Mr. Rooney. Are the figures on this sheet which I am going to in- 
sert at this point in the record, starting with the Izmir Fair where 
there was an overexpenditure of $27,200 above the amount of the ap- 
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proved budget, which sheet concerns the 1957 fall fairs, an accurate 
statement of the finances with regard to the 1957 fall fairs as of now? 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, I would say as of now on the basis of 
what we know, this statement that you plan to insert in the record 
is one which we have supplied to you. 

Mr. Rooney. And it is correct ? 

Mr. Nrexson. As far as we know; yes, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Approved Actual or 
budget estimated Difference 
final cost 


Fall 1957 fairs: 


Izmir, Aug. 20 to Sept. 20 $303, 000 | $330, 200 | +$27, 200 
Stockholm, Aug. 31 to Sept. 15 135, 600 | 146, 500 +10, 900 
Salonika, Sept. 1 to 22 227, 800 | 321, 500 +93, 700 
Bari, Sept. 7 to 25 151, 400 180, 100 | +28, 700 
Zagreb (including Belgrade TIC), Sept. 7 to 22 435, 600 629, 700 | +194, 100 
Vienna, Sept. 8 to 15 ‘ 350, 000 417, 000 +67, 000 
Marseilles, Sept. 14 to 30 J 29, 000 | 31, 300 | +2, 300 
Berlin, Sept. 14 to 29 10, 000 | 10, 000 & 
Mogadiscio, Sept. 24 to Oct 12__-- 4, 364 | 0 ORE Ln 
Tunis, Oct. 19 to Nov. 3 130, 000 | 158, 000 +28, 000 
NE od ans done ge nkieste r ’ . | 1, 776, 764 2, 228, 664 +451, 900 


Mr. Rooney. As the result of all these overexpenditures in connec- 
tion with the 1957 fall fairs, and other circumstances, you find your 
money is short in connection with the 1958 spring fairs; is that correct ? 

Mr. Nretson. That is right. 


SOLO EXHIBIT AT BOMBAY, INDIA 


Mr. Rooney. In the spring of 1958, and beginning the 15th of April, 
you have a solo exhibit planned for the Bombay, India? 

Mr. Know es. The one at Bombay, India, is not in a trade fair with 
other participants. 

Mr. Roonry. What isa solo exhibit ? 

Mr. Kearns. That is where there is not this traditional fair, and 
we put on an exhibit to show the American picture at a suitable place. 

Mr. Rooney. It is not a fair? 

Mr. Kearns. It is not a traditional fair, and there will not be one 
in all of India this year. 

Mr. Rooney. So far you have spent with regard to that solo exhibit 
how much of the taxpayers’ money ? 

Mr. Know tes. I have reviewed this fair as it is now set up in the 
budget which I will be responsible for, and the direct cost that I 
estimate that fair will be—that is, the cost we will spend directly 
on the fair—is $215,000, a part of which we will get through an 
agreement with the Department of Agriculture, which is participat- 
ing with us. 

Mr. Rooney. We want to know how much you have already ex- 
pended on this. I am now getting into the question as to whether 
or not it would be wise to abandon these fairs for which you have no 
further money in the spring of 1958, or whether or not we should go 
ahead with them since vour organization has already committed the 


—— and spent considerable of their money in connection with 
them. 
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Mr. Knowtes. I have worked on finding out how much has been 
committed on that fair since I came in. 

My best judgment now is something in the nature of $125,000 has 
probably been committed, but I am not going to guarantee that figure 
until all the records are straightened out. 

Mr. Roonry. How much has been actually expended? Is it not the 
sum of $19,927 ? 

Mr. Know es. $20,000 was expended, according to these records, 
by the end of December. There have been additional amounts ex- 
pended for freight, and many other things since that time. 

Mr. Roonry. With regard to the trade fair 


Mr. Know es. We have committed ourselves, I believe, for at least 
$125,000. 





LYONS, FRANCE, FAIR 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the Lyons, France, Fair, which is to 


take place from April 12 to 21, how much have you obligated the 
Government for to date ? 

When I say “you,” I mean Mr. McClung and company. 

Mr. Know tes. The obligations at the end of December were about 
$2,600. 


INTERNATIONAL SAMPLES FAIR AT MILAN, ITALY 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the International Samples Fair at 
Milan, Italy, April 12 to 27, 1958, how much has been obligated and 
committed there ? 

Mr. Know es. As of December 31, there has been obligated $34,750. 
I have reviewed that figure carefully, and in my judgment there has 
been 

Mr. Rooney. That figure is “actually expended”—that $34,000; is 
it not ? 

Mr. Know tes. No; that is obligated. 

Mr. Nretson. That, Mr. Chairman, is an obligation that appears 
on the books as of December 31. 

Mr. Know es. This involves signed documents for contracts already 
entered into. 

Mr. Rooney. Which have to be paid ? 

Mr. Knowtes. That has to be paid. A commitment, sir, as I am 


using it, is something we have told people to do, but it might be 
possible to make a cancellation. 





OSAKA, JAPAN, FAIR 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the Osaka, Japan, International Fair, 
April 12 to 27, how much has been committed, and spent ? 

Mr. Knowtrs. On December 31 there had been $50,000 obligated for 
the Osaka Fair, and my estimate would be that today the commit: 
ments on the Osaka Fair will be close to $130,000. 

Mr. Roonry. What did you say the $50,000 figure was? 

Mr. Knowtes. That was as of Dec ember 31. 

Mr. Rooney. It sure has jumped from the figure given to me, 

$50,220, to the figure that you now give 

Mr. Know xs. That is as of Dec ember 31, sir. 


20957—58——34 
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I am now looking to see what has been done since then up to now. 
Mr. Kearns. You see, in this space of time material is on the way, 
already shipped, which was probably shipped after December 31. 


CASABLANCA FAIR 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the international trade fair at Casa- 
blanca, which is scheduled to run from April 25 to May 11, how 
much has been expended and obligated ? 

Mr. Know es. The obligations as of December 31 were $10,947. 
I believe the obligations today, in the form of commitments and obli- 
gations, would be in the nature of $75,000. 


HANNOVER (GERMANY) FAIR 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the Hannover (Germany) Fair which 
is scheduled to run from April 27 to May 6, how much has the Office 
of International Trade Fairs obligated or expended ? 

Mr. Knowtes. As of December 31 there was $1,307 under obli- 
gation. 

That figure has not changed. There have been no direct costs obli- 
gated since that time, except that as of tomorrow I will have to author- 
ize people to obligate some more against it. 

It will probably be committed next week, to the extend of another 
$8,000. 


PARIS INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


Mr. Roonry. Now, with regard to the Paris International Trade 
Fair to which reference was made a while ago, is not the figure of what 
has actually been spent, at least $9,955 ? 

Mr. Know es. It is $9,955 that was obligated by December 31. 
That is all which has been obligated. 


POZNAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the international] trade fair at Poznan, 
from June 8 to June 22, how much has been obligated and expended ? 

Mr. Knowtes. On December 31 there was $22,371. There has been 
a great deal more committed. 

Mr. Rooney. The figure is $23,371; is it not? 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, our figure is $22,371. 

Mr. Know es. As of December 31. My estimate is that now that 
figure will of necessity have to be increased. It is a large operation, 
and I believe that well over $300,000 has now been committed for 
that fair. 

PERIPHERY OF THE IRON CURTAIN COUNTRIES 


Mr. Rooney. If you look at the list of fall 1957 fairs, and the 
spring 1958 fairs, a majority of them are in locations which might 
very well be without the periphery of the Iron Curtain; is that not so? 

Mr. Kerarnzs. I think you will find those that are in the so-called 
free countries are rather small expenditures, relatively, like the one 
at, for instance, Lyons, France. 

Mr. Rooney. I would not call the expenditure of $180,000 at Bari, 
Italy, exactly a smal] amount; would you? 
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Mr. Kearns. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Neither would I call the expenditure of $417,000 at 
Vienna, Austria, small. 

Mr. Kearns. That would be considered on the periphery, I think. 

Mr. Rooney. How about Tunis, to the extent of $158,000? 

Is that also on the periphery? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes; I think the whole Middle East area would be 
considered in that same context. 

Mr. Moore. I am sure that would be. I was there. 

_ Mr. Kearns. All the Middle East area would be considered a sensi- 
tive area. 

Mr. Roonry. Of course. How about Stockholm which is in the 
amount of $146,500? I guess that would be on the periphery too. 

Mr. Kearns. It is pretty close by. 

Mr. Rooney. And, of course, Izmir, Turkey, which is in the amount 
of $330,200, is on the periphery, too. 

Mr. Kearnes. Yes, sir; the closer you get to Russia, they are. 

Mr. Rooney. How about Paris, Hanover, Osaka, Japan, Milan 
and Lyons? 

Mr. Kearns. You would not want to put all of those in the same 
sense. Of course, Paris, Lyons and Milan are not, but I think 
Osaka is. 

The thing I wanted to point out is the difference between the Decem- 
ber 31 statements and now. The December 31 statement is based upon 
the information which we had as of that time, which now we know 
is not complete. 

Mr. Know tes. The information was correct as to obligations, sir, 
but not correct as to what had actually been committed by our people. 


CORRECTIVE MEASURES 


Mr. Roonry. Now, will you please proceed from here and tell us 
what you propose to do. 

Mr. Know es. As soon as I took over the Office, I immediately is- 
sued instructions that there would be no commitments made of any 
kind for any money, without my signature, by anyone in the organiza- 
tion. I also said that I would not myself commit any moneys, and 
no exe should ask me to, until I was convinced of necessity. 

Mr. Rooney. You did not want the job, to begin with, did you, 
Mr. Knowles? 

Mr. Knowtegs. No, sir. 

Mr. Kearnes. We drafted him. 

Mr. Know es. Those were my instructions, unless I was convinced 
that it could not be postponed, without jeopardizing the particular 
fair concerned, and, of course, also, that they satisfied me that it was 
a necessary commitment. I said I would eliminate from any com- 
mitments over my signature the India Fair, the Poznan Fair, Casa- 
blanca, and all fall fairs. The reason I eliminated those is because 
I was told by my staff that a week’s delay would not jeopardize those 
fairs in any way. 

On the other fairs, I have committed very little. I cannot tell you 
exactly how much, but it has been very little, The time is coming 
very close, however, and it is here now, as far as Poznan and Casa- 
blanca are concerned, that I have to make additional commitments. 
I am holding up Bombay for another 2 or 3 days, at least. 
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Then I examined each fair with my staff very, very carefully, and 
made them tell me, for every fair account, exactly how much they 
had committed. We uncovered, I believe, every case of commitment. 
Iam not sure that we have, but we uncovered most of them. 

Then I estimated with my staff, as realistically as possible, exactly 
what the fair would cost for each account. I have done that for all 
the spring fairs. Then, I have taken each of the dollars in each 
subaccount, and officially given them to the proper person on my 
staff—one person for each account—and said that that is the outside 
limit that we can heve to put on what we have authorized him 
to do for this fair, and that, furthermore, he must be prepared to tell 
me at any time exactly how much he has used of that money, and 
for what. 

Also, that, if he had had a telephone conversation asking for some 
equipment which will cost us money to ship, and if they have agreed 
to supply the equipment, that is placed as a commitment, because that 
is a commitment. I have issued an order to the staff that no one will 
procure anything or make any commitments for procurement or trans- 
portation except one man who may, with my authority, redelegate 
to his staff certain parts of that responsibility, but there will only 
be one person responsible for procurement, purchasing, and transpor- 
tation costs. I have instituted a method of control papers to see that 
this is fully carried out. 

I have sent to our managers overseas a detailed breakdown budget, 
by accounts, and told them exactly the same thing, including the fact 
that they must be prepared to tell me at any time , what has been com- 
mitted, and for what. If I do not ask them, they will automatically 
send that information to me biweekly, or twice a month. 

I believe, sir, that this will let me know at a moment’s notice 
whether we are going to exceed the official budget which I only can 
assign to my staff. I have to get approval for this official budget 
from my boss and OCB. Then, assuming I have that approval for 
that particular budget, it cannot be overspent by one dollar unless 
T know about it. 

The method of contro] will be this, sir: I would use what I would 
call double-entry bookkeeping, and if there is one fair, one place, 
where, in my judgment, the amount in the budget is wrong—and 
that may arise from very good reasons—by, say, $10,000, and if I have 
to put $10,000 more into the fair, which is ‘budgeted for $300,000, 
that $10,000 cannot be made available to that fair where I said it is 
needed unless it is specifically taken out of the budget of some other 
fair. 

That will mean that the Director of this Office, myself or some- 
body else, is compelled to make decisions, when any money is spent, 
about where it is going to come from, as well as the decisions as to 
the use of where it is going. 

Mr. Roonry. That sort of business is highly unusual in govern- 
ment; is it not? 

Mr. Knowtes. Not in these sorts of operations. 

Mr. Rooney. When a department sets up a budget and puts a di- 
rector in charge of it, that budget is followed; is that ri ight ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rooney. Of course, if you increase un item one place, you have 
to take money away somewhere else in order to keep within the 
budget ? 

Mr. Know tes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I understand that Secretary Weeks was never in- 
formed that these trade fairs were increased to the tune of as much 
as $150,000 in some instances. 

Mr. Know tes. Mr. Kearns and Mr. Weeks, and I believe even Mr. 
McClung did not know it was being overspent. 

Mr. Rooney. How was that possible? 

Mr. Knowtes. Because the commitments were made, sir, without 
being properly recorded, and, as I was explaining to you, I believe 
I have set up a system where that cannot happen again. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


; Mr. Rooney. Is it possible that the commitments are not yet on the 
ooks ? 


Mr. Know tgs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. You found instances where you went to the books, 
did you not, and commitments which you found were not on the 
books; is that right? 

Mr. Know es. There was no provision, sir, for putting commitments 
on the books; there was provision only for putting the legal obliga- 
tions on the books. 

AMOUNT OF DEFICIT 


Mr. Roonry. What have you estimated, Mr. Moore, to be the total 
amount of the deficit in this program ? 

Mr. Moore. Well, using the word “deficit,” we have estimated that 
we need anywhere from $989,000 up to $1,181,000. 

Mr. Rooney. That is not my word. I am reading from the paper 
you handed me, which says, “Indicated deficit $989,713.” 

Mr. Moore. We indicate that we will need at least that much to 
continue the program for the spring fairs, plus the work that we have 
to go ahead with on the fall fairs, in order to hold them on time. 
However, in round figures, $1,000,000 is what we need, based upon our 
estimates. 

Mr. Rooney. You refer to the spring fairs, starting in April. Do 
you have a list of them, and the budget ? 

Mr. Know tes. It is estimated, sir, that, for the spring fairs—and I 
concur with this estimate—we need $1,542,700 to put them on, of which 
a very large part, as I have indicated before, has already been com- 
mitted or was committed when I came on. In addition to that, we have 
a need for the fall fairs, some of which has been obligated, of about 
$612,000, or in that neighborhood. 

T can read to you the list of those fairs, sir. 


AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS, DECEMBER 31, 1957 


Mr. Rooney. Well, before you get to that and since you have given 
us these figures, how much do you have available to apply against the 
spring fairs and the fall fairs? 

Mr. Know tes. I have had made available to me, as a result of the 
analysis made by Mr. Moore’s office and others, and which I believe 
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is essentially correct, in my judgment, although it is not definite that 
it will be the final answer because the full investigation has not been 
completed, and there are possible unknown commitments in the past, 
the figure which I would accept as reasonable is $1,155,723. 

Mr. Rooney. As of what date? 

Mr. Knowtes. As of December 31. 

Mr. Rooney. I was given the figure as of that date, and it was 
$1,416,500. 

Mr. Know tes. That is correct, sir, but since that time there have 
been some other obligations for overhead, and in the field, which have 
changed this somewhat. 

Mr. Rooney. Would this sheet, which I hand you, properly indicate 
the situation as of December 31, 1957 ? 

Mr. Know es. I would like to ask one of the other witnesses whether 
these figures here are consistent with these other figures. They are 
not exactly the same, but they are, by and large, substantially the same 
figures. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you indicate, please, where they are incorrect ? 

Mr. Knowtsrs. Well, sir, it is not a question so much of their being 
incorrect, as it is—— 

Mr. Rooney. Are you saying that these figures are right insofar 
as the information that you had as of December 31 is correct, but that 
it is possible there were further commitments made about which you 
do not know as of the moment, and for that reason may be incorrect ? 

Mr. Know tzs. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What are you saying? 

Mr. Know tes. I am saying that the proposed program, on which this 
piece of paper was prepared, was altered and revised since that time 
to another program which is represented by this three-page table. 
There are some differences. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that this statement that I have in my hand with 
regard to the President’s special international program, status of al- 
location to Department of Commerce as of December 31,1957? Is not 
that the same date ? 

Mr. Know es. Yes; it is the same date, but there are differences in 
the fairs that are included in each of these two statements, and, in 
certain instances. in the amounts shown for those fairs. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall at this point in the record insert the figures 
that I have. which were supplied to me by the Department of Com- 
merce as of December 31, 1957, and the revised figures as of December 
31, 1957, on the sheets which have just been handed across the table. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 
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International trade fairs, status fiscal year 1958, as of Dec. 31, 1957 


Allocations, through June 30, 1957 


cations, through June 30, 1957_---------________-__-_-------. $9, 017, 239 
Obligations, tinmotgis Summ DO BOT ae 8, 994, 582 
i RR ERS 22, 657 
PRTUIIIONE | TE iso dh vconecearpnctns chenntiedb eee ee $5, 800, 000 
SAT OW Tr is ics nas ca nce casei aga 2, 200, 000 
8, 600, 000 
Bi VETRIOG Te TOE BG hii icteric ee 8, 622, 657 
Gorgetions Saiecs tr CORE, WG yin ccstcsstctnsccndnsstasiaaiciaiamiadaes 1, 681, 072 
STOTIRDIO Bo Fee TI has, viiticihaieas ks vikacnssansnahccten bites 1, 941, 585 
Cpeereenk . COMMING TN ac enitaciornint enticed a enitatnstn alam e 2, 931, 298 
TRC: Oat Di iice crise cirientnctcn cethiii Rs caeettienns pace 989, 713 
Availability : 
A TRCIE OS le Re ee $2, 250, 000 
PTS CRTI BO ccc Ra cccersdecbitnnmeeaintiinine cits 342, 456 
GO ES a eich i oir aoe 2s ape ince reese 2, 760, 000 
PRT, SG Alby ec enek oer. ee 444 
TIBOR GREE o.cick Di nicscnssidiinhaiitincannaadaeibedammiies 3, 660, 337 
SURI NG, in ar a mn nea ees ek ae 4, 002 
Total: seullialiiteGeee GO: BO esc ctncnscietaisasiunsceautel 9, 017, 239 
Obligations: 
he aki steregcedt ks oS cbc he a $1, 632, 270 
inn Sih MET, <caicnse hh ttn ni det nandiieip ntti tibaemiaiatala) ae 8, 201, 924 
BOE E venison tect nsctb nied ts eae makchiemee ae 4, 175, 049 
I a Ns Dd eee 9, 009, 243 
LQOG:.. ROERI. TB tse canccannsimanniimeiinll 14, 661 


Net obligations, June 30, 1957 


Unobligated balance, June 30, 1957 


8, 994, 582 


cap ihe be rics uate lle tS ek 22, 657 
URES ROC, TOR Sie tan wicssisdeocamecciiecnininanacioencanidaienerannbaa 3, 600, 000 
"Totel RVG et fe. uns netewamantbnmnaacaeele 3, 622, 657 


Current-year commitments: 
Obligation, July 1 to Dec. 31, 1957_.........._.... 


Anticipated additional obligations on completed 
Sica aipep bicelles cinsaiicsshelceesisanc aieaniiniepsaiatiiaan aalaicaahaicitat 


Owed to Agriculture 


$1, 681, 072 


212, 162 
312, 923 


Total commitments on completed 1958 fairs__.._.-......--.-- 
Available for future fairs 
Requirements for future fairs: 
Boring RONG Taiwan Se ee $1, 782, 477 
Advance costs, fall 1958 fairs 623, 736 


Indicated deficit 





2, 206, 157 


1, 416, 500 


2, 406, 213 
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NT’s SpEcIAL INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM 


Status of allocation to Department of Commerce as of Dec. 31, 1957 


Fiscal year 1957 fairs and projects: 


London_. 
Damascus. - 
Kabul__----- 
Stockholm. 
Zagreb_- Sacks 
ee a5. an 55 
Vienna - ----- 
Ghent 
et: ...-- 
Salonika__- 
Berlin - - -- 
Tunis_._- 
Bogota _ - 
NOE... .. dinds some 
NGI nos nkkise sence 
ete ne 
BR ciacadenae 
Frankfurt 
Casablanca -.-_----- 
Parig......... 
Palermo- 

Tokyo--- ete 
Barcelona.......-.-- 
deta creer 
Triennale Exhibit 
P. D. and D., 
Office of the Secretary 


Allocations for Department of Labor. 


OITF, and BFC. 


Total, fiscal year 1957 program 


Vienna 

Zagreb (including Belgrade 
Izmir 
Stockholm __ 
Salonika 

Bari- 

Berlin : 
Marseilles 
Tunis 

Cologne 5 
Mogadiscio 
Lyons. 

Osaka. 

Milan 
Casablanca. 
Poznan 
Hannover 

India (Bombay ) 


Fiscal year 1958 fairs and projects 


TIC) 


[The 3-page table referred to] 


Paris (coordinated industrial exhibit) 


Sao Paulo 5___ 
Rio de Janeiro ® 


Moscow Solo (original proposal) * 
OITF, and BFC 


P. D. and D., 
Office of the Secretary 


Allocations for Department of Labor 


Contingency 


Total, fiscal year 1958 program 


| 


Expenses in fiscal year 1958 for fiscal year 1959 fairs and projects: | 


Izmir 

Salonika 

Zagreb 

Vienna 

Turis 

Berlin : 

India (New Delhi) 


Stockholm (coordinated industrial exhibit) 


Kabul 6 

London 5 

Munich 5 

Lima 5__ 

Unspecified USDA fair 5 
Contingency 

Moscow Solo- - 


Total, fiscal year 1959 program 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 535. 














Revised Actual 
Programed program | obligation 
Dec. 31, 1957 | 
g | 
$135, 083 | $144,166 | 2 $144, 166 
241, 875 245, 129  — 129 
268, 906 277, 042 | 277, 042 
192, 272 193, 314 193, 314 
145, 260 133, 253 133, 253 
94, 856 | 95, 992 | 95, 992 
162, 730 | 158, 112 | 158, 112 
27, 825 30, 779 | 30, 779 
128, 946 141, 310 | 141, 310 
177, 421 | 164, 046 | 164, 046 
128, 929 | 132, 369 | 132, 369 
25, 841 | 25, 990 | 25, 990 
106, 645 92, 843 | 92) 843 
318, 658 368, 220 | 368, 220 
19, 000 27, 338 | 27, 338 
183, 600 | 207, 598 203, 962 
19, 700 | 12, 473 12, 417 
21, 000 | 18, 858 | 18, 814 
141,000 | 241, 609 239, 623 
168, 900 | 187, 234 | 184, 307 
21, 300 | 26, 899 26, 807 
224, 000 | 236, 912 236, 383 
126, 500 156, 400 154, 184 
475, 000 606, 433 581, 161 
35, 000 35, 000 35, 000 
280, 000 228, 416 | 228, 416 
20, 000 18, 973 18, 973 
43, 000 38, 135 38, 135 
3, 933, 247 4, 244, 843 4, 208, 085 
250, 000 | 317, 000 310, 267 
264, 100 | 458, 200 4 389, O80 
268, 000 | 295, 200 259, 921 
135, 600 | 146, 500 | 142, 999 
152, 800 | 246, 500 | 226, 216 
151, 400 180, 100 148, 697 
10, 000 10, 000 | 10, 550 
29, 000 | 31, 300 30, 682 
130, 000 | 158, 000 143, 838 
50, 000 50, 000 | 31, 522 
4, 364 | 4, 364 | 2, 575 
42, 000 | 49, 800 | 2, 640 
275, 000 | 288, 900 | 50, 220 
200, 000 | 196, 600 | 34, 978 
170, 000 | 233, 200 | 10, 947 
365, 000 | 485, 300 22, 371 
29, 000 | 33, 700 1, 307 
300, 000 | 240, 200 | 19, 927 
15, 000 | 9, 955 
10, 000 | 10, 000 | 100 
3, 742 | 3, 742 
9, 775 | 9, 775 
295, 400 | 295, 400 | 134, 731 
22, 500 | 22, 500 | 10, 586 
30, 000 | 52, 000 | 23, 229 
| 150, 000 | 
3, 184,164 | 3, 983, 281 | 2, 030, 855 
150, 000 | 41, 000 | 
100, 000 45, 000 | 
150, 000 | 61, 000 
100, 000 62, 000 | 33, 707 
20, 000 ; 
25, 000 | 25, 000 25, 000 
78, 736 56, 000 | 
5, 000 
‘ 7, 500 | 2, 000 
150, 000 | 150, 000 | 20, 382 
164, 500 164, 500 
10, 000 10, 000 
50, 000 
160, 523 
2, 200, 000 | 2, 200, 000 41, 320 
3, 148, 236 3, 037, 523 


122, 409 





PRESIDENT’s SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL ProGRAM—Continued 


Status of allocation to Department of Commerce as of Dec. 31, 1957—Continued 




















| Revised Actual 
Programed | program obligation 
Dee. 31, 1957! 
Total, fiscal years 1957 and 1958 and preliminary expenses for Set 
fiscal year 1959 fairs in fiscal year 1958_..._._..__- ...-----| $10, 265, 647 $11, 265, 647 $6, 361, 349 
Fiseal year 1955 and 1956 programs__ ee RIMES PLL. ; 4, 547, 146 4, 547, 146 | 7 4, 542, 589 
Total, fiscal years 1955 through 1958_____- Sauce babe 14, 812, 793 15, 812, 793 10, 903, 938 
Total allocations, fiscal years 1955 through 1008. 529% 8 14, 812, 793 14, 812, 793 14, 812, 793 
AGEMiodal socuirermNe ss os ok nh cba sock caleba uke ceeewe 1, 000, 000 |______- . 
WanaRigitod Tm ainsi nc spatiedn 4 aie weeeesdua aise onsdlies Sad SAsekd sete. 3, 908, 855 








! Includes data from Washington accounts as of Dec. 31, 1957, and from December or latest available 
administrative report from foreign accounting offices. 

2 Includes administrative reservation of $5,376 reported by London. 

3 Includes known but unrecorded obligation of $13,186 in Afghanistan. 

4 Includes known but unrecorded obligations as of $52,302 in Yugoslavia. 

5 U. 8. Department of Agriculture fairs. Amounts programed are in repayment of equal amounts 
received by Commerce at other locations in Public Law 480 local currencies. 

* Expenses incurred or to be incurred for fairs dropped from schedule. 

7 Net of $14,661 returned from suballocation and treated herein as refund. 


DISCUSSION WITH THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Rooney. Now, let me inquire as to this: Is the Bureau of the 
Budget aware of this situation ? 


Mr. Nietson. Yes, Mr. Chairman; we have discussed this matter 
with the Bureau of the Budget. 


PROPOSED TRANSFER OF FUNDS PROVIDED FOR MOSCOW TRADE FAIR 


Mr. Roonry. We do not yet have in the record the reason why 
you are here. This has all been preliminary to the reason why you 
are here. 

Now, do you have a request to make? 

Mr. Moore. We are here, Mr. Chairman, because we find ourselves 
in a position of not having sufficient money to continue the planned 
program of international trade fairs for the spring of 1958, and 
the fall of 1958. 

We are here to see if there is some method that can be used whereby 
we can obtain $1 million cash to add to our trade fair fund to make 
up this deficit which we have. 

Mr. Rooney. Please proceed. 

Mr. Moore. And we ask that through some method—and I do not 
know exactly the method that we should use at this point—that $1 

million be made available so that we can put that amount into the 
international trade fair program in order to continue it. 

Mr. Rooney. From where? 

Mr. Moore. We have suggested that possibly we could use the money 
from the Moscow Trade Fair or, at least, $1 million from it, for this 
purpose. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that not what you have been talking about all 
along ? 

Mr. Moore. That is what we have been talking about all along. 


Mr. Roonry. Why would you take that money from the Moscow 
Trade Fair? 
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Mr. Moore. In order to continue the international trade fair pro- 

ams because at this particular point we are not sure that there 
will be a trade fair in Moscow. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it indicated at this point that there will not be be- 
cause somebody got in there ahead of you and signed up with the 
Soviet Government? 

Mr. Moore. That is the indication. 

Mr. Rooney. That has been the indication since this was first dis- 
cussed some time last summer; has it not? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. The money heretofore appropriated for the Moscow 
or the so-called Gorki Park Fair was earmarked by the Congress; 

was it not? 

Mr. Moore. It was. 

Mr. Rooney. And it was granted by the Congress in the full amount 
requested ; to wit, $2.2 million; is that correct ? 

Mr. Moore. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And it is that fund that you would now like to have 
$1 million of? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. For the reason that you do not expect that the Gorki 
Park Fair will take place or materialize, so far as we are concerned ? 

Mr. Moore. Will not materialize in August of 1958 


POSSIBLE VIOLATION OF ANTIDEFICIENCY LAW 


Mr. Roonry. I have another question which I feel I must ask: 

Do we have assurance that the antideficiency law has not been 
violated ? 

Mr. Nietson. As of today—and we are still checking this matter— 
but I would like to report to the committee today—I do not feel that 
we are in violation of the antideficiency law at this time. Unless we 
are able to obtain these funds we would have to take steps so that 
-we would not violate the antideficiency law. 

Mr. Roonry. And if we are going to be represented at the spring 
trade fairs? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nretson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. So, the question is: Should the United States be repre- 
sented at the 1958 spring trade fairs or not? 

Mr. Know tes. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Moore. I think that isthe entire thing. 

Mr. Rooney. And, since you find yourselves short to the tune of 
approximately $1 million, you want us to appropriate part of the $2.2 
million appropriation which was earmarked for Gorki Park? 

Mr. Moore. That is our request, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Cievencer. Well, Mr. Chairman, this comes as quite a surprise 
to me, although I showed you the attack made upon me out in my own 
district the other day by someone. I think it would be wrong to call 
him a representative of the press, but in his articles I was blamed for 
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this situation. The information was sent out to my district under his 
-dateline and stated that I was to blame for wrecking the trade fair 
program. 

I confess that I never talked with you gentlemen about it, and I 
never knew any of your troubles until last night. 

However, be that as it may, I do not pay much attention to the criti- 
cism anyway, and the fellow is not worthy to be called a newspaper 
man because he is not. 

He is an artist who works as a smearer. A couple of editors of 
newspapers in my district think he is really liable if he signed the 
article. Of course, I have no intention of filing any suits for libel. 

I just want to get my blood pressure down. However, it does burn 
me up slightly. I brought the article over here to the committee and 
showed it to them and will give it to you if you want to see it, which 
stated that in some way I was to blame for upsetting your trade fair 
program and I was going to catch hell for it. 

That does not bother me a bit, but it did sort of burn me up to find 
that this had been done, and that you had had someone overspending 
without authority. 

I do not know anything about these fairs—whether they have been 
= while or not—because I have never discussed them with’ you; 

ave I? 

Mr. Moorr. No, sir, Mr. Clevenger, you have not. 

Mr. Cievencer. No one came to see me and it never bothered me 
when I was a candidate as to what was said about me, and apparently 
it never bothered the people back home, because the people knew they 
were not true. 

I received a larger vote than ever, but these are unpleasant attacks 
after 20 years of service without a word of difficulty, ever, with a 
recognized newspaperman, or without ever having an angry word 
across the floor of the House with a member of either party, or in this 
committee. 

We have always had amity here, and have always worked toward 
a fair objective. However, I am sorry it happened, just the way 
it did. 

Mr. Moore. So are we. 

Mr. Crievencer. I do not know one thing about the worthwhileness 
of your program, and I confess it, but I do think it is unfortunate 
because I know you fellows have just as good intent as I have, but 
you probably have been a little loose. However, it will be a lesson 
to you, and you can patch it up. 

It embarrasses me, because my party was running the show. 

Mr. Moore. Yes; we are very embarrassed with this whole situation. 

Mr. Crevencer. Yet, I did not know anything about it. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Clevenger, you never were concerned with dis- 
honest or unfair criticism for what you did as a member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Mr. Cievencer. Never in my life. 

Mr. Rooney. And such criticism never had anything to do with 
your blood pressure, either. The only thing which had to do with 
that was your working too hard, and your being too conscientious. 
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Mr. Crevencer. I do not work any other way. I always call the 
balls and strikes the way they come up regardless, as you know, Mr. 
Chairman. 


APPROVAL BY PARTICIPATING AGENCIES OF PROPOSED TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


Mr. Rooney. I have just one further question : Now, as I understand 
it, this request has the approval of everyone concerned, to wit: the 
Department of Commerce, the Department of State, the United States 
Information Agency and the Bureau of the Budget. Is that right, 
Mr. Nielson ? 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, after discussions regarding this matter 
we feel at this time that we have approval of USIA and the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

I am not completely sure of the Department of State. 

Mr. Rooney. Of course, you have the approval of the Secretary of 
Commerce ? 

Mr. Nietson. We do have the approval of the Secretary of Com- 
merce ? 

Mr. Rooney. With regard to the Department of State, I should now 
inquire of Undersecretary of State Henderson: 

Do you consider the matter of being represented at these trade fairs 
in the spring of 1958 and the fall of 1958 to be of some importance ? 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, could I say that this came to my 
attention today for the first time. I do consider—and I know that the 
Department considers—these fairs to be important. 

With regard to the abandonment of the Moscow Fair, I am not ina 
position to make a statement at this time, as to what the attitude of the 
State Department might be with regard to that, or with regard to the 
plans to have an exhibit in Moscow. I know, however, we consider 
these spring fairs of great importance. 

Mr. Roonry. Unless the committee has the assurance of the Depart- 
ment of State, I am afraid that it will deny the pending request. 

Mr. Henverson. Mr. Chairman, could you give me time to inquire 
of the Department about this? 

Mr. Rooney. Oh, most certainly. 

(The following statement was subsequently furnished :) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 6, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN J. ROONEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, State, Justice, Judiciary and Related Agencies, 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives. 


DeAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This will confirm our telephone conversation of this 
date in which I stated the Department of State would agree to the release of 
$1 million of the amount now reserved for the Gorki Park Exposition, this amount 
to be used for the Department of Commerce trade-fair program. 

The Department of Commerce and the United States Information Agency have 
also been advised of the Department's position. 

Sincerely yours, 
WitiiaM O. Hart, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Budget and Finance. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATIONS 
CLARENCE CANNON, Missouri, Chairman 


LOUIS C. RABAUT, Michigan BEN F. JENSEN, Iowa 
MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, Ohio H. CARL ANDERSEN, Minnesota 
JOHN E. FOGARTY, Rhode Island JOHN TABER, New York 

JOHN J. RILEY, South Carolina IVOR D. FENTON, Pennsylvania 
JOE L. EVINS, Tennessee HAMER H. BUDGE, Idaho 


EDWARD P. BOLAND, Massachusetts 
DON MAGNUSON, Washington 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, RIVERS AND HARBORS 
AND FLOOD CONTROL 
Tuurspay, Fepruary 6, 1958. 
WITNESSES 
COL. STANLEY G. REIFF, ACTING ASSISTANT CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 
FOR CIVIL WORKS 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, GENERAL 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, GENERAL, Corps OF ENGINEERS, CIVIL 


Program and financing 





Presently | Revised | 
available, estimate, Difference 
1958 1958 

Program by activities: 
1. Navigation 7 : $77, 085, 466 $77, 085, 466 

2. Flood control. _.. | 5, 113, 000 | 5, 133, 000 | 
3. Multiple-purpose projec ts including power 16, 057,000 | 16, 057, 000 
4. Lower Columbia River fish sanctuary program = 1, 330, 000 | 1, 330, 000 
5. Niagara remedial works___-_- , | 37, 500 37, 500 


6. Emergency operations: | | 
(a) Removing sunken vessels and other navigation | 


obstructions. __- | 487, 500 | 487, 500 
(b) Protecting, clearing, and str: aightening channels | | 
of navigable waters__- 33, 452 | 33, 452 
(c) Flood-control emergencies, repairs, and fiood- | 
fighting and rescue work | 5, 836, 517 8, 836,517 | +$3, 000, 000 
7. Undistributed costs —142, 311 —142, 311 | 2) 
Total program costs__ 105, 838,124 | 108, 838, 124 +3, 000, 000 


8. Relation of costs to obligations: 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, net 





(—) | —338, 124 +338, 124 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net | 3, 661, 876 | +3 661, 876 
Total program (obligations) 105, 500,000 | 112,500,000 | +7, 000, ‘000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward — 2, 955, 034 — 2, 955, 034 | 
Unobligated balance carried forward 1, 305, 034 1, 305, 034 | 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) 103, 850, 000 110, 850, 000 +7, 000, 000 
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Relation of costs to obligations 








Presently Revised 
1957 actual available, estimate, Difference 
1958 1958 


Selected resources at end of year—-inventories 
and items on order: 
Stores (goods unconsumed by projects) __- $392, 896 $350, 000 $350, 000 
Unpaid undelivered orders (appropriation 
balances obligated for goods and services 


on order not yet received) 7, 544, 728 7, 250, 000 11, 250,000 | +$4, 000, 000 
Advances (payments for goods and services 


on orders not yet received). 500 


Total selected resources at end of year____| 7, 938, 124 7, 600, 000 11, 600, 000 +4, 000, 000 
Selected resources at start of year —7, 938, 124 —7, 938, 124 
| 


_ ., = a = i 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, | 


net. ard ie —338, 124 |__ 7 +338, 124 


Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net_| ie tet +3, 661, 876 | +3, 661, 876 





Object classification 





Presently Revised | 
available, estimate, Difference | 
1958 1958 
i 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
Total number of permanent positions..___._._....._.__.....____- 5, 111 Os ese a 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_..._._______. ediateis 31 156 +125 
Average number of all employees a a sitcdesaas 5, 047 5, 172 * +125 
Number of employees at end of year aid. er 5, | 600 5, 600 | 











| 
Average GS grade and salary. -._.......................- 7 7. 1 $5, 4 419 a + $5, 419 
Average salary of ungraded positions__-_______- pusibemanee $4, 676 $4, 676 








01 Personal services: 


Permanent positions _- tneuedated $24, 373, 306 | $24, 373, 306 
Positions other than perm: anent. ional aie sili 112, 000 DRO ha ssid -tencin tere <o 


Other personal services = 750, 694 1, 250, 694 +$500, 000 




















Pay and allowances to c¢ ymmissioned officers... ____- 6, 000 Gee 4b bapiiseecs<s 

fy a eee eee 25, 242, 000 25, 742, 000 +500, 000 

02 Travel____-. Sid Malicincinia anbboiias pxulssneonaeinies 625, 000 SED Lénhgiiinnseanes 
03 Transportation of things aise, baneinhencenamimaenes 280, 000 300, 000 +20, 000 | 
9 Mie one ster apart ny Ne Sha DET ODE SOTTO ‘ 265, 000 BOO |6ns.<--.....-. i 

05 Rents and utility services : - 915, 000 915, 000 | _- iliac 
06 Printing and reproduction _-__...........--- BINA FR 30, 060 30,000 |...... ' 
07 Other contractual services ‘ 29, 500, 000 31, 500, 000 +2, 000, 000 j 
Services perform .d by other agencies oe dharaal oe 330, 000 I NS ss cncctas icp j 
Services performad by ‘ ee fund, “Corps of Engi- i 

neers”’ wa ae e 40, 410, 449 44, 379, 949 +3, 969, 500 

08 Supplies NOARE ee oes 4, 850, 000 5, 350, 000 +500, 000 

09 Equipment 425, 000 GED lidtcbwensonens 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. 1, 500, 000 4 |) ae 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities Neca 6, 500 PEN ten ecasce ' 
15 Taxes and assessmonts......__..._____- sais : 27, 500 38, 000 +10, 500 ' 

Subtotal _- pkinwasredsenicesesous| BO SEG | BEL, See +7, 000, 000 

Deduct quarters and subsistence ch: ek cnticdcdddesinkenas 235, 000 ESS cance nwaue at 

Ot ra OR NOD. 8s 5k 2S os i Ses cts 104, 171, 449 111, 171, 449 +-7, 000, 000 





— ' 
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Object classification—Continued 





Presently Revised 
































available, estimate, Difference 
1958 1958 
ALLOCATION TO THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU 
OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES | 
Total number of permanent positions_____-................... 49 Rb... 
Full-time equivalent of all other pean ioGitne séeeGuisauteiss 13 1D hss. den 
Average number of all employees. -_.__......._.--- om! 53 ia hd ates 
Number of employees at end of year _- Raticlightaes aie eal 60 | Tn Reraatae, datnaee 
| = = = 

Average GS grade and salary - _- Se ee $3, 900 | AB - TOPE icessesnates 
Average salary of ungraded positions. onstntiidealicaial viaeilatamell $4, 888 ernie 

01 Personal services: a so 
Permanent p ee bat chanelle aaaiew etl $157, 142 | OS OS ae eee ee 
Positions other than permanent_- catticiiintheiained 52, 085 | 52, 085 i é 
Other personal services _ -_--_- : baghe 7,030 | 7, 030 . 
Total personal services_____- piglet ail 216, 257 SR ite dete ncn 
02 Travel.. NES ee ee 19, 200 ct | ae 
03 «T ransportation of things.__.___- ’ Toss 4, 140 Sr MN Bios oceecmaoe 
04 Communication services a A ros au 4, 850 © Ae 
05 Rents and utility services___ ‘ acelin ‘ -| 7, 000 | SE Becieccie tinal 
07 Other contractual services _____- ean | 947, 531 | GE Sennennccuaaen 
08 Supplies and materials. 5 } aan 130, 450 | i iacickenundaees 
09 Equipment____- is 5 450 | ee 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions _- Seabii tis 9, 450 | 9, 450 esis 
Subtotal___- eon 1,339,328 | 1,339,328 |... 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges_. a ae 10, 777 | A eS 
Total, Department of the Interior____- --|: 1, 328, 551 | 1, , 328, 551 sachin iatnasnaii imine 
DOE Ce ecaseqeubecascaous ceacale ae 500, 000 | ‘112, 500, 000° +-$7, 000, 000 











JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Cannon. Colonel Reiff, we have before us a request to restore 
funds used this year for rescue work and other emergency flood-control 
operations. We will insert in the record, beginning at page 2 through 
the justifications. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


JUSTIFICATION OF SUPPLEMENTAL EstiMaTE, CiviL Functions, Fiscat YEAR 1958 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, GENERAL, CORPS OF ENGINEERS, CIVIL 


Change in language 


For expenses necessary for the preservation, operation, maintenance, and care 
of existing river and harbor, flood-control, and related works, including such 
sums as may be necessary for the maintenance of harbor channels provided by 
a State, municipality, or other public agency, outside of harbor lines, and serving 
essential needs of general commerce and navigation; financing the United States 
share of the cost of operation and maintenance of remedial works in the Niagara 
River; surveys and charting of northern and northwestern lakes and connecting 
waters; clearing and straightening channels; removal of obstructions to naviga- 
tion; rescue work, and repair, restoration, or maintenance of flood-control projects 
threatened or destroyed by flood; not to exceed $1,315,000 for transfer to the 
Secretary of the Interior for conservation of fish and wildlife as authorized by 
law; to remain available until expended, [$103,850,000] $110,850,000. 


5. Emergency operations 


(c) Emergency flood-control activities—Under the authority provided by Public 
Law 99, 54th Congress, the foliowing flood-control work is undertaken whenever 
and wherever required: flood-emergency preparation; flood fighting and rescue 
operations; and emergency repair and restoration of flood-control works such as 
levees which are threatened or destroyed by flood. The funds expended for the 
accomplishment of such emergency work are derived from an emergency fund 
authorized by Public Law 99 in the amount of $15 million, to be replenished on an 
annual basis. 
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Disastrous floods in the Southwestern and Central States which occurred from 
April through June 1957 required extensive flood-emergency operations and the 
undertaking of a large program of repair and restoration of damaged flood-control 
works, for which requirements are currently estimated at $7.5 million in total. 
These requirements, together with those in other areas, have necessitated commit- 
ment in their entirety of funds in the amount of $5,614,956 available from the 
emergency fund for the current fiseal year, and, in addition, it was necessary to 
utilize approximately $3 million in funds available from the ‘Construction, 
general,’”’ appropriation as authorized by Public Law 99, pending reimbursement 
of such appropriation from later appropriation made to the emergency fund as 
directed by that law. 

The $7 million requested is considered the minimum amount required for re- 
placement of construction funds temporarily diverted, and for providing a neces- 
sary reserve in the emergency fund for flood fighting and for emergency repair of 
flood-control works, as may be further required in various river basins during the 
current fiscal year. 

A schedule pertaining to the emergency fund authorized by Public Law 99 
follows: 


Schedule on appropriation, ‘‘ Operation and maintenance, general, Corps of Engineers, 
civil emergency operations— Emergency flood-control activities, fiscal year 1958”’ 


Fiscal year 1957| Fiscal year 1958 








River basins obligations | estim ated total 
| | obligations 

Arkansas-White-Red _- $245, 433 | $5, 092, 617 
Lower Mississippi 664, 413 | 540, 068 
Rio Grande and Gulf 193, 364 | 589, 283 
Columbia Basin 3, 657, 039 | 726, 317 
Central and South Pacific ; 190, 584 | 60, 306 
Central Valley -- eascanmeeitemeaiaaian scnsandeniesn cain | 1, 768, 537 146, 547 
All other basins _ -- 5 5 ao anectad 417, 110 1, 494, 795 
Subtotal echaame 7, 136, 480 * 8, 649, 933 
Estimated additional requirements____-- .- | 1 3, 964, 525 
Amount required for fiscal year 1958_ alee aes. ey 12, 614, 458 
RIE NS ota 5 eins ge 46 kp ok 9 me eciny > apes e apn be AD £5 sagen thot 2 5, 614, 458 
Additional appropriation requeste d.. asco in cndth deaeliecrteibsae uraniiaedaaae igen one aainalesa 7, 000, 000 


! Reserve needed in fiscal year 1958 for requirements of new flood emergencies. 


2 Comprises $1,614,458 remaining unobligated on July 1, 1957, plus $4,000,000 appropriated for fiscal year 
1958. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR FUNDING EMERGENCY WORK 


Mr. Cannon. You have used this year so far all of your emergency 
funds available? 

Colonel Retrr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. They amount to $5,614,956, plus the $3 million that 
you transferred from the construction appropriation? 

Colonel Rerrr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. You had authority to make that transfer under the 
recent Public Law 99? 

Colonel Retrr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Colonel Reiff, do the provisions of Public Law 99 
and the appropriation language authorize you to transfer funds from 
the construction appropriation for emergency purposes at any time 
during the year? 

Colonel Rerrr. Yes, sir. They authorize us to transfer them 
whenever the Public Law 99 funds are exhausted and we have a 
requirement. 

FUNDS AVAILABLE 


Mr. Cannon. You have on hand an unobligated balance that will 
be available. What is your current estimate of the unobligated 


: 


| 
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balance at the end of this fiscal year for the construction appropriation? 

Colonel Rerrr. For the construction appropriation, th® unobligated 
balance, as shown in the budget, is approximately $87 million. 

Mr. Cannon. Then you would have ample funds from which to 
take this $7 million. You have used 3, as I understand it, and now 
you propose to use 4 more. You have $87 million from which you 
could transfer this amount? 

Colonel Reirr. Yes, sir; within the law we could transfer the 
amounts needed. 

Mr. Cannon. It will not be necessary to have any new funds, then, 
for that purpose? 

Colonel Reirr. Our purpose, sir, in asking for the appropriation 
was based on our understanding, that it is the intention that these 
funds be replaced by appropriation when they have been borrowed 
from other appropriations to conduct the work. 

Mr. Cannon. It isn’t necessary to do that at any particular time. 
It isn’t necessary to do that now. We have ahead of us the regular 
budget coming up. You can proceed and use this additional $4 
million, making a total of $7 million, without further action by 
this committee? 

Colonel Rerrr. Yes, sir; we could. Of course, our 1959 budget 
was predicated on the basis that the money we have borrowed from 
construction, general, would be replaced. If it is not replaced some 
of the projects in our 1959 budget will have to be adjusted in order to 
take care of the funds. 

Mr. Cannon. But there will be no immediate inconvenience of any 
kind? 

Colonel Reirr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Kirwan. 

Mr. Krrwan. No questions. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Rixtey. No questions. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Boland. 

Mr. BoLanp. Would there be an inconvenience if you were faced 
with the type of emergeney with which you were faced in April in 
various sections of the country? 

The public law calls for an emergency fund of $15 million; does it 
not? 

Colonel Reirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Botanp. You have now how much in that fund? 

Colonel Reirr. We have no balance uncommitted in the fund now. 
As a matter of fact, we have borrowed $3 million from the ““Construc- 
tion, general’’ appropriation in order to carry the work on. 

Mr. Botanp. What if you faced another emergency? What would 
you do then, transfer additional funds in other projects? 

Colonel Reirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bouanp. All we would have to do would be to make it up in 
the 1959 budget then? 

Colonel Rerrr. That is one way it could be done, sir. 

Mr. Bouanp. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Magnuson. 

Mr. Maenuson. No questions. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. No questions. 

20957—58——35 
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Mr. Cannon. Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cannon. I believe you said you have $87,814,781 unobligated 
in 1958, at least that is what our budget shows here. 

Of that there is $18.8 million that is represented as undistributed 
reduction based on anticipated delays and savings. 
Colonel Retrr. I don’t know as I quite understand your question, 
sir. 

Mr. Cannon. It is evident you wouldn’t be inconvenienced if we 
should leave you to take the remaining $4 million out, and we could 
then replace the amount as required by law at our convenience. 

Colonel Retrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Are there any further questions? 


SOUTHEASTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 
WITNESSES 


CHARLES W. LEAVY, ADMINISTRATOR, SOUTHEASTERN POWER 
ADMINISTRATION 

SIDNEY D. LARSON, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET AND FINANCE, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Program and financing 


Presently Revised Difference 
available 


Program by activities 











1. System operation and maintenance anstiad bea $79, 000 $79, 000 |... 
2. Purchase of energy and wheeling charges ; 1, 681, 000 | 2, 170, 000 | +$489, 000 
3. Power contracts and rates aaaiecant : 94, 500 | 94, 500 | 
4. General administration ae : 84, 500 | 84, 500 
Total obligations sab acest 1, 939, 000 2, 428, 000 | +489, 000 
Financing: New obligational authority - -- ey : 1, 939, 000 2, 428) 000 +489, 000 
New obligational authority 
A ppropri ation | 1, 939, 000 1, 989, 000 | 
Transferred from ‘“‘Education and welfare services, 
Bureau of Indian A ffairs’”’ iscasks-d edpentnenipieieiealiaaea eka . 489, 000 
BOPP ORTIOIIOR (AGUNG) ... «2.2 enc ccccecsesseseedting 1, 939, 000 2, 428, 000 | +489, 000 
Object classification 
si ieee . ententylion ipnmeceecli ——— . nie 
Presently | Revised | Difference 


available 


Total number of permanent positions....................--.-- 39 | 39 | 

Average number of all employees -_-_-..-...- wbobhow setdbse ‘td 38 | Oita Siwawnseassia 
Number of employees at end of year_...........-----.--..--.-- 39 | 39 

Aerts GS Grae GU CEs i eine hb ccniceessicscnctssdodwess 7.5 $5, 670 7.5 $5,670 |...-.. 


01 Personal services: 


Permanent positions ile aaa ae ey $210, 000 $210, 000 | 
Positions other than perm: Sea 8 8S Sr 2, 000 2,000 | 
Other personal services 2, 000 2, 000 
Total personal services J aktbSSA ML Li S8O eh. 214, 000 214,000 |_____- 
02 Travel wi Saeed a. ‘ 9, 500 9, 500 |. 
04 Communication services ; pended 6, 000 SO ek. ? 
07 Other contractual services ; af 7 1, 684, 000 2, 173, 000 $489, 000 
08 Supplies and materials = : 4, 500 4,500 |____. 
09 Equipment otndicd 7, 000 46000 Aad.» 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contributions to 
retirement fund i 14, 000 1 GOO 3. .ni5.- 


Total obligations 1, 939, 000 2, 428, 000 +489, 000 
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Mr. Cannon. Our next item is the Southeastern Power Adminis- 
tration. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


We will insert the justification at this point in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


JUSTIFICATION 


A supplemental appropriation for purchase of energy and wheeling charges is 
expected to be required for fiscal year 1958 since the existing appropriation for 
that year provides funds only for payments required under average water condi- 
tions under contracts with Virginia Electric & Power Co., Carolina Power & Light 
Co., and Georgia Power Co. which relate to the disposition of power from the Kerr 
and Clark Hill projects. The existing appropriation does not provide funds for 
payments under the contract of July 19, 1957, with Florida Power Corp., the inte- 
gration contract of June 28, 1957, with Georgia Power Co., additional payments 
required under the contract of October 11, 1957, with Georgia Power Co. and 
additional payments anticipated under the arrangement (similar to the Virginia 
Electric & Power Co. contract for Kerr power) soon to be made for the sale of 
Philpott project power. The contract of October 11, 1957, with Georgia Power 
Co. which relates to the disposition of power from the Clark Hill, Allatoona, and 
Buford projects and the anticipated contract covering sale of Philpott project 
power are expected to become effective during the current year and will replace 
existing contracts relating to those projects. The existing appropriation is not 
adequate to provide for payments required under any of the above contracts if 
water conditions are more adverse than the average condition upon which the 
appropriation is premised. 

Additional funds will be required in the fiscal year because: (1) during the early 
months of the current fiscal year water conditions were more adverse than those 
anticipated by the appropriation for the year, and (2) the Florida Power Corp. 
contract and the Georgia Power Co. integration contract became effective on 
August 20, 1957, and (3) the Georgia Power Co. contract of October 11, 1957, and 
the anticipated contract covering Philpott project power are expected to become 
operative during the next few months. 

The funds covered by supplemental appropriation proposed for later transmis- 
sion were omitted from the regular estimate for the current fiseal year since, at the 
direction of the Appropriation Committees of the Congress, regular appropriation 
requests for this purpose are based upon the assumption of average water condi- 
tions. In addition, the regular estimate for the year was based only on contracts 
which had been completed at the time the appropriation was requested. 

The additional appropriation is essential during the current vear instead of in a 
regular appropriation for fiscal year 1959 since the obligations of the Government 
under the contracts referred to must be satisfied each month pursuant to the 
terms of the contracts. 


1958 supplemental estimate of $489,000, operation and maintenance, Southeastern 
Power Administration 


The $489,000 supplemental for the Southeastern Power Administration for the 
payment of wheeling fees and the purchase of firming energy, to be derived by 
transfer from ‘“‘Education and welfare services,’’ Bureau of Indian Affairs, would 
be made available from the $1,600,000 of savings under contracts with State and 
local school districts for education of Indian children under the Johnson-O’ Malley 
Act. These funds, which are held in budgetary reserve, result from savings due 
to reduced costs of contracts with State and local school districts for education of 
Indian children based on latest estimates of attendance and to projected school 


construction under Public Law 815 which did not materialize, and will not be 
required in fiscal year 1958. 


Mr. Cannon. We have an item here, Mr. Leavy, for the South- 


eastern Power Administration, and you doubtless have a statement 
on it, 


Mr. Leavy. Yes; I have, sir. 
Mr. Cannon. You may give such statement. 


Mr. Leavy. It is quite short. I simply will read the whole state- 
ment, if I may. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Southeastern Power Administration is requesting a supplemental 
appropriation to provide additional funds that may be required dur- 
ing the current fiscal year for the payment of wheeling fees and for 
the purchase of firming energy in connection with existing contracts 
for the disposal of power from the Kerr, Clark Hill, Allatoona, Buford, 
and Jim Woodruff projects. The additional amount which was origi- 
nally requested for this purpose was $489,000. However, based on 
current estimates, this supplemental request may be reduced to 
$359,000. The $489,000 estimate was based upon the assumption 
of the most adverse water conditions (from a cost standpoint) at the 
projects during the balance of the fiscal year and included provision 
for funds for wheeling and firming from the Philpott project. Water 
conditions during the time intervening since the $489,000 estimate 
was made have been more favorable than those presumed in the esti- 
mate and accordingly the estimate has been reduced. In addition, 
the $359,000 estimate makes no provision for wheeling and firming 
from the Philpott project since the necessary arrangements have not 
been completed and are not expected to be completed until late in 
the fiscal year. 

A supplemental appropriation for purchase of energy and wheeling 
charges is required for fiscal year 1958 because of adverse water condi- 
tions in the early months of the fiscal year and new wheeling and firm- 
ing contracts. The existing appropriation for the vear of $1,681,000 
provides funds only for payments required under average water condi- 
tions under the contracts with Virginia Electric & Power Co., Carolina 
Power & Light Co., and Georgia Power Co. which relate to the dispo- 
sition of power from the Kerr and Clark Hill projects. The existing 
appropriation is not adequate to provide for payments required under 
any of the above contracts if water conditions are more adverse than 
the average condition upon which the appropriation is premised. 
In addition, the existing appropriation does not provide funds for 
payments under the contract of July 19, 1957, with Florida Power 
Corp. relating to the Jim Woodruff project, the transmission contract 
of June 28, 1957, with Georgia Power Co., and additional payments 
required under the contract of October 11, 1957, with Georgia Power 
Co. which relates to the disposition of power from the Clark Hill, 
Allatoona, and Buford projects and will replace existing contracts 
relating to those projects. 

Additional funds will be required in the fiscal year because: (1) 
During the early months of the current fiscal year water conditions 
were more adverse than those anticipated by the appropriation for 
the year and it must be assumed that adverse water conditions may 
occur during the remainder of the year; and (2) the Florida Power 
Corp. contract and the Georgia Power Co. transmission contract 
became effective on August 20, 1957, and the Georgia Power Co. 
contract of October 11, 1957, may become operative during the next 
few months. 

The actual obligations for wheeling and firming expenses through 
December of this fiscal year and the estimated requirements as of 
February 1, 1958, for the last 6 months of the year are shown in the 
tabulation which is attached to this statement. The estimates for 
January are based upon actual operations during January and existing 
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water conditions at the projects at the end of January. The estimates 
for February and the months following for the Kerr project are 
based upon the most adverse conditions at the project from a cost 
standpoint (low water) giving consideration to the elevation of the 
reservoir on February 1. The estimates for February and March 
for the Clark Hill project are based upon the most adverse condition 
at the project from a cost standpoint (high water) giving considera- 
tion to the elevation of the reservoir on February 1 and assuming 
that the new Georgia Power Co. contract of October 11, 1957, which 
also covers the Allatoona and Buford projects, is not in effect during 
those months but is in effect during the months of April, May, and 
June. The estimates for February and the months following for the 
Jim Woodruff project are based upon costs incurred during coinci- 
dental adverse water conditions at the Kerr project and on the as- 
sumption that if costs greater than those assumed are incurred at the 
Jim Woodruff project they will be offset by decreased costs incurred 
during the same period at the Kerr project. 

The funds requested will be ar only as required for operation 
of the wheeling contracts involved. No part of the funds required 
will be used for payment of personal services. 


Estimated maximum firming and wheeling costs for fiscal year 1958, revised 





John H. Kerr Clark Hill, 
Month ace te e .  e ll Jim Total 
| Allatoona Woodruff | 
VEPCO | C.P.&L. | 
= . — ey a bbe ——- 

July-December $506, 207 $74, 962 | $227, 892 $71, 066 | $880, 127 
January 62, 000 | 15, 000 52, 500 15, 000 144, 500 
February 107, 600 | 7, 700 52, 500 19, 200 | 187, 000 
March 118, 500 | 8, 000 47, 400 19, 000 | 192, 900 
April 115, 800 | 7, 300 | 65, 000 18, 000 206, 100 
May... 118, 000 8, 700 65, 000 22, 800 | 214, 500 
June 116, 100 | 9, 800 65, 000 23, 00 214, 400 
Total 1, 144, 207 131, 462 575, 292 188, 566 2, 039, 527 
Appropriation for fiscal year 1958 1, 681, 000 
Deficiency 358 527 

Amount of proposed supple- } 
SOUIURE SIT OUT INCI <a. on sh. bow igncnesnddk bieeauasn anes | 359, 000 


NOTE 


Mr. CANNON. 
to time, Mr. 


Administrator. 


.—July through December, actual cost; January nelai June, estimated maximum cost. 


will be, or what the flow of the river 1s going to be. 
In that respect this is the routine application that you make under 


such circumstances. 


This is a situation which occurs inevitably from time 
It is impossible to say what the weather 


Mr. Leavy. That correct. We have had similar requests in 
past fiscal years. 
PROPOSED TRANSFER OF FUNDS 
Mr. Cannon. It can’t be handled in the regular appropriation bill. 


You propose here to transfer funds necessary to take care of this 
situation from the Indian Bureau appropriation. 

It might be that we would find that the Indian Bureau appropriation 
was not sufficient to warrant a transfer of this character. 
be as satisfactory and effective if we should put language in here 





Would it 
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permitting you to transfer this, not only from the Indian Bureau 
appropriation, but from any available source in the Department? 

Mr. Leavy. I would like to refer that to Mr. Larson, if I may. 

Mr. Larson. That would be satisfactory, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cannon. If we were to put permissive language in here, to that 
effect it would be agreeable to you and would serve your purpose 
as well? 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. We would follow the wishes of the 
committee in that regard. It would be no problem. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Kirwan? 

Mr. Kirwan. No questions. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Rirey. Is it the purpose to replace these funds? 

Mr. Cannon. They have other funds available from which they 
can transfer for this purpose. There would be no interruption, as I 
understand. 

Mr. Ritey. Would you have enough money in these other accounts 
to take care of your obligations? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, sir. This particular account that we are dealing 
with here relates to the school program under Public Law 815. The 
Bureau of Indian Affairs under the provisions of the Johnson-O’ Malley 
Act assists the States and local districts in providing for Indian 
schoolchildren in the public schools. 

These schools that were to be provided for did not develop. There- 
fore, there are actual savings. There will be no need for those funds. 

Mr. Ritey. You are not depriving these schoolchildren of anything? 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. There are no facilities available to 
utilize this money, so it is a saving. 


REASONS FOR ADDITIONAL COSTS 


Mr. Riney. Mr. Leavy, I don’t quite understand why you have . 
additional cost because of low water at Kerr Dam and high water 
Clark Hill. 

Mr. Leavy. It is because of the peculiarities of the contracts 
relating to the two particular projects. At the Kerr project our 
major expense results from the purchase of firm energy. We must 
purchase more firming energy in cases of low water. Therefore, in 
times of low water at the Kerr project our expenses are higher. 

In the case of the Clark Hill project, we do not purchase firming 
energy. The firming energy in that particular case is sold directly 
by the company to the preferred customers, so the only expense we 
have is the wheeling fee, and the wheeling fee is based upon the 
amount of energy that is transmitted for us. Therefore, if we have 
high water at the Clark Hill project, more energy is wheeled for us by 
the company. 

Mr. Ritey. I see. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. In connection with the question which Mr. Riley has 
raised, the tabulation for the Bureau of Reclamation indicates that 
reserves from 1958 for the whole Department would total $21,245,151. 
There would be no question about your having a reserve fund sufficient 
to take care of this situation? 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. We have sufficient funds for the 
purpose. 
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Mr. Cannon. Mr. Boland? 

Mr. Botanp. No questions. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Magnuson? 

Mr. Maanuson. No questions. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Jensen? 

Mr. Jensen. Had you had sufficient rainfall which would have 
brought about more power, or sufficient power, this item would not 
be necessary today? Is that right? 

Mr. Leavy. That is right, only in part, Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. Tell me why. 

Mr. Leavy. The other reason in this particular case is that we have 
entered into additional wheeling contracts since the regular appro- 
priation was made. The regular appropriation covered an average 
condition for the contracts with the companies in Georgia, North 
Carolina, and Virginia. Since that time we have entered into and 
are operating under an additional contract with Florida Power Corp. 
That is one reason for the additional need. 

Mr. JENSEN. Since you anticipated this need at the beginning you 
have reduced the amount you are requesting? 

Mr. Leavy. That is right. 

Mr. JENSEN. Why did you do that? 

Mr. Leavy. When we make an estimate for the balance of the year 
we must assume that we will have the worst condition from a cost 
standpoint that can be expected to occur. 

The original estimate which was made a number of weeks ago was 
based on the assumption of the worst condition during the then balance 
of the year. Since that time we have had some time pass and those 
adverse conditions have not materialized. 

Mr. Jensen. What do you mean by ‘adverse conditions’’? 

Mr. Luavy. We have not had low water at Kerr and high water at 
Clark Hill, so that as of now this reduced amount is the required 
amount. That assumes we will have the most adverse conditions 
during the balance of the year. 

Now, if during the balance of the year conditions are not that bad, 
the requirement will be even less than the request we now make. 

Mr. Jensen. In fact, it could develop that you would have suffi- 
cient power and sufficient income in the next few months, which 
would make it not necessary to have this item or any part of it? 

Mr. Leavy. It is my understanding that under any predictable 
circumstance we will require some part of it. 

Mr. Jensen. Because of the wheeling charges? 

Mr. Leavy. Because of the additional charges under the new 
contracts. 

Mr. Jensen. That is all. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Taber? 


REVENUES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Taser. Is this an item that causes a loss to the Government 
of these amounts that you have here? 

Mr. Leavy. No, sir. This is simply an expense, so to speak, of 
doing business. The firming energy which we purchase is resold by 
us. 

Mr. Taser. Do you get as much for it as you pay for it? 
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Mr. Leavy. We overall get more revenue than our expense here. 
There are small items of firming energy which are actually purehased 
for a greater amount than that energy is sold for, if you look only at 
the energy charge, but the purchase of that firming energy is what 
makes possible the sale on a firm basis of the output of these projects. 

So, overall, the Government benefits from these transactions. 

Mr. Taser. You have to pay probably a larger sum than would 
be allowed or than you would get for that power that you purchase 
under the wheeling contract? 

Mr. Leavy. The power that we purchase in Virginia, I think, will 
run from approximately 3% to 5 mills. It will average, I would say, 
something less than the 4% mills we get for it, but the important thing 
is that by purchasing that energy, we can contract to supply a cus- 
tomer’s load, and therefore sell the project output. If we did not have 
arrangements for the firming, the project output would not be ade- 
quate to serve the load, so we must have these transactions if we are 
to sell what is actually produced at the project and pay them out. 

Mr. Taser. Does that mean that you get enough money coming 
in to take care of all of these expenses? 

Mr. Leavy. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Taser. That goes in to the Treasury? 

Mr. Leavy. All that we collect goes into the Treasury; yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How much do you expect to collect during a year? 

Mr. Leavy. I think I can tell you ina moment. Our estimate for 
this fiscal year, 1958, is about $16 million. 

Mr. Taser. Of revenue? 

Mr. Leavy. Of revenue. 

Mr. Taser. And your total expense of these wheeling contracts is 
set forth on page 3 of the justification; is that right? 

Mr. Leavy. Yes. That would be the total appropriation for 
wheeling and firming, with this supplemental. It would be about $2 
million. I didn’t add the figures up precisely. 

Mr. Taper. It would be about $2 million? 

Mr. Leavy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Are you asking for less than the $489,000? 

Mr. Leavy. We are now asking for $359,000. 

Mr. Taser. That is all. 

Mr. Cannon. Dr. Fenton? 


AMOUNT OF POWER PURCHASED 


Mr. Fenton. Normally how much power do you have to purchase 
to firm up your hydropow er? 

Mr. Leavy. That is a rather difficult question to answer. In the 
case of the Kerr project, during the course of the year, we will always 
have to buy some firming energy. It may bea relatively small amount 
but the project itself can’t under any circumstances over a period of 
time supply the load, and so in that situation there will always be the 
purchase of some firming and in low-water years it becomes quite 
substantial. 

The other place where we purchased firming energy is the Jim 
Woodruff project in Florida. In that case the purchases are very 
small. We have had no purchases since we started operation there. 
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That project has a great deal of energy compared with the other 
projects. 

Mr. Ritey. They certainly have plenty of water down there. 
There are no adverse conditions as far as water is concerned this 
fiscal year so far, are there? 

Mr. Leavy. We had poor water conditions at the Kerr project 
during the first 2 or 3 months of the fiscal year. They have been 
better since that time. 

Mr. Fenton. During high water you have to have additional 
carriage charges? 

Mr. Leavy. High water at the Clark Hill project, low water at the 
Kerr project, are the things that increase our costs. 

. Mr. Fenton. I think that is all. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Andersen? 


PRICE OF POWER BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Mr. Anprerson. What do you have to pay on an average for the 
firming-up power? 

Mr. Leavy. I don’t have an overall average figure. 

If you wish, I could supply it to the committee later. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Supply it for us later. 

I would like a comparison of that figure with the average which 
the Government receives through Southeastern for the power it 
sends out. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

During calendar year 1957, which was approximately an average water year 
at the Kerr project, the cost of firming energy was $574,275.52 and gross revenues 


from the project were $4,312,381.94. There have been no purchases of firming 
energy at any other project. 


There is no additional appropriation requested 1 in here for personal 
services? 

Mr. Leavy. No, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Budge? 


AUTHORIZATION FOR PURCHASE OF POWER 


Mr. Bunce. Mr. Leavy, when were these contracts entered into 
that require you to buy power which the Government does not pro- 
duce in order that you can sell it to someone else? 

Mr. Leavy. We have two contracts which involve the purchase of 
firming energy. One contract is with the Virginia Electric Power Co., 
which was entered into I believe on August 8, 1952. The other con- 
tract is the contract with Florida Power Corp p., which was entered 
into on July 19, 1957 

Mr. Bupar. Does your basic act permit you to buy power to fulfill 
contracts that you have made with other agencies? 

Mr. Leavy. Section 5 does not expressly authorize the purchase of 
firming power, but the authority has been more or less implied from 
the necessity to sell the power on a basis that will pay out, and of 
course we have assumed from the fact that the Congress has year after 
year appropriated funds for that purpose, that it was within our 
authority. 

Mr. Bunce. But it is not specifically spelled out in your authorizing 
act? 

Mr. Leavy. It is not specifically spelled out in section 5; no sir. 
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COMPARISON OF METHODS FOR SELLING FEDERAL POWER 


Mr. Bupar. Have you ever made a survey to determine whether the 
Government would make more money if you sold the power which 
you produced to someone else and let them enter into the contracts? 

Mr. Leavy. Under the circumstances that we originally had in 
Virginia, it appeared that the only way we could sell power and observe 
the preference clause was under the type of arrangement that we had. 
It is very true that in Carolina and in Georgia we are not purchasing 
the firming energy, and that is being sold directly by the company to 
the preferred agencies. 

Mr. Buper. Which way does the Government come out better? 

Mr. Leavy. It is practically the same. A comparison of the 
Virginia and Carolina contracts show very little difference in the 
Government standpoint, or from the preference customer standpoint. 

Mr. Bupce. You mean the preference customer does just as well if 
he buys from a private source as from you? 

Mr. Lxavy. He gets the same overall rate under either situation. I 
think the preference customers are, let us say, not as well satisfied 
with the situation where they purchase their firming from the com- 
pany, but as of now, so far as the operation is concerned, they get the 
same rate. 

BASIS FOR ESTIMATE 


Mr. Bupes. Throughout your statement you used the expression 
“adverse water conditions.’’ Would you define that for me? Is that 
based upon an average over the years, or an optimum situation? 
What is that based on? 

Mr. Leavy. What it is, in the case of Kerr, is the worst calendar 
year of record. The water history goes back for some 30 or 35 years, 
and when we talk about the adverse year at the Kerr project we are 
talking about calendar year 1931, which was the lowest water year of 
record. 

In the case of Clark Hill, insofar as cost is concerned, we are talking 
about the reverse. We are talking about the highest water year of 
record. 

Mr. Bupexr. You are not using an average, then. You used the 
worst year in history? 

Mr. Luavy. For the purpose of this request we assumed the worst 
condition for the balance of the year. 

Mr. Bupee. Why don’t you use that same assumption on your 
regular bill? 

Mr. Leavy. The regular bills are based on an average condition at 
the instruction of the Appropriations Committee. We were instructed 
to make our presentations on that basis, and that is the reason. 

Mr. Bunce. Have your water conditions actually been worse this 
year than normal average years? 

I thought you had a lot more water down there than usual. 

Mr. Leavy. Of late we have had. The first 2 or 3 months of the 
fiscal year, conditions were more adverse than normal. Up to now, 

robably that adverse condition has been more or less equalized by 
Retier than average conditions to date, but in making a request for 
the supplemental we must assume the worst condition for the balance 
of the year. Otherwise, we could be caught without sufficient funds. 
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Mr. Bunge. That seems rather unusual to me, Mr. Chairman 
that you base the original request on the average conditions, and the 
conditions of right now I think are at least average, if not a little better, 


and yet we have a supplemental based upon the worst conditions that 
can occur in history. 


Mr. Leavy. For the balance of the year. 

Mr. Bupeae. If you do that we will have a supplemental request 
every year; won’t we? 

Mr. Leavy. We would not have a supplemental request if we had 
favorable conditions during the early part of the year, during all of the 
early part of the year. 

Mr. Bupce. You mean above average? 

Mr. Leavy. Above average. 

Mr. Taser. Is that fiscal or calendar? 

Mr. Leavy. Fiscal. There is the additional element in this situa- 
tion, as I mentioned, that we have some additional contracts that 
were not in effect when the original appropriation was made. 

Mr. Bunce. I can see the distinction. You would need the money 
there. By the same token, you should have greater revenue; should 
you not? 

Mr. Leavy. We will have greater revenue. 

Mr. Bunce. The same thing would be true with Clark Hill project, 


if you have higher wheeling ¢ onditions, your revenue should be higher. 
Mr. Leavy. That is right. 


COMPARISON OF METHOD FOR SELLING FEDERAL POWER 


Mr. Buper. I didr’t understand very clearly as to whether you 
had actually made a survey to determine whether the Government 
would be financially better off if you sold the power that you produced 
to someone else to distribute, or the present system, of buying energy 
to firm up your power to sell to the contractees. 

Mr. Leavy. Are you talking about a comparison of the Virginia 
Power contract where we pure -hase firming energy and the Carolina 
contract where the firming energy is sold directly to the customer, or a 
situation where we would sell the project output to an intermediary? 

Mr. Bupce. As I understand you, either way we go here the prefer- 
ence customer gets the energy at the same rate. What I am wonder- 
ing is this: Southeastern Power Administration now purchases electric 
energy from private sources to firm up the power which the Federal 
Government produces at the Southeastern Power Administration 
plants. Then you contract to sell both the power which you produce 
and the Pete which you purchase to a third party. 

Would the Government make more money or less money if you 
simply sold the power which you produced to another agency and let 
them furnish the power in its entirety to the third party? 

Mr. Leavy. I think that would depend, obviously, entirely upon 
what the conditions of that transaction were. It would depend—— 

Mr. Bupce. Have you made a survey to determine? That is 
what I am trying to get at. 

Mr. Leavy. We have not made a survey to determine that because 


in the first place, I think there are too many variables to get a final 
answer. 
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Additionally, I think what you have mentioned would be similar to 
the arrangement that was at one time proposed by the Georgia Power 
Co., which was objected to by the preference customers who insisted 
that they had a right to buy directly from the Government. 

Mr. Buper. They don’t have a right to buy directly from the 
Government power which the Government does not produce. Your 
basic act doesn’t authorize that. Nor does the preference clause au- 
thorize that. 

Mr. Leavy. No. They contend they have a right to buy the power 
that is produced at the project directly from the Government. 

Mr. BupGe. That is correct. 

Mr. Leavy. That is the situation in the Carolina contract. The 
firming energy under the Carolina contract is sold by the company 
direc tly to the customer, unlike the Vi irginia situation. 

At the time the ( ‘arolina contract was under consideration, we did 
make a comparison of that transaction with Virginia Electric Power 
Co. pattern, and found there was very little difference one way or 
the other. It depended upon what assumptions you might make as 
to fuel costs and water conditions, but substantially “there is no 
difference to the Government financially in either of those arrange- 
ments. 

Mr. Bunge. And the preference customer comes out just the same 
way under either arrangement? 

Mr. Leavy. That is correct. 

Mr. Buper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


PREFERENCE CUSTOMER PROVISION OF FLOOD CONTROL ACT 


Mr. Cannon. You are discussing a very important feature, Mr. 
Administrator, under the priority provisions of the law, one of the 
wisest, we have certain preference customers. That is the farm 
cooperatives, municipal ownership, and other Government customers. 

They are entitled to preference. If they were not given preference 
they would have, of course, been crowded out. It-is important that 
this provision of the law be well administered. 

When they turn the power over to, say, the Georgia Power & Light, 
or to any private utility with the understanding ‘that that private 
utility will observe the law in serving these preference customers, 
there is a certain limitation in there and the private utility will up to 
that point observe the law andgive the farm cooperatives and the mu- 
nicipalities the specified preference. Beyond that point they are not 
required to observe the preference and beyond that point, when the 
cooperative and other Government customers ask to be served, for 
instance, enlarging their program—and the increased demand for 
electric power at this time is universal—demand doubles every 2 or 
3 years—so in time all these co-ops and municipalities are subject to 
constantly increasing demands which they must meet, but when they 
respond to these demands, and attempt to increase their requisitions 
beyond this point, private power then charges them at its own rate, 
which is higher. They no longer have the advantage of the statute, 
or the protection which the law gives them. Whereas if you serve 
the preference customers directly, they have the same terms, they 
have the same rights and they have the same provisions for additional 
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and enlarged, increased, and expanding needs they originally had under 
the law. 


Mr. Leavy. That is true insofar as our resources are ample to 
serve them. 

Mr. Cannon. So to that extent there is a disadvantage in turning 
power over to a private company to be distributed by them, rather 
than serving the preferred customers directly yourself. 

Mr. Leavy. That is correct. From the standpoint of the preferred 
customers, if the power is simply turned over to a private company 
to be resold, the preferred customers do not feel that they are ade- 
quately protected from the standpoint of rate. 

Mr. Cannon. It is important that that law be observed, that the 
statutory preference be maintained, under which the farm coopera- 
tives and municipalities and other Government customers cannot be 
crowded out. 

Mr. Leavy. We feel that we have observed it in our contracts. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Taber. 


REVENUES, EXPENSES, AND REPAYMENT OF INVESTMENT 


Mr. Taser. How much overall did you collect for the power that 
was produced by these dams and the power that you brought from 
pr ivate concerns or other concerns? 

As I understand it, you don’t make any purchases s except from the 
Virginia Electric Power and the Florida Power Co. 

Mr. Leavy. The *y are the only ones from which we purchase firming 
energy. I can’t give you the figure, as I don’t have with me the 
expenditures for firming energy for last year. I can give you the 
revenue figures, if that will be helpful to you. 

Mr. Taper. You could put it in the record could you not? 

Mr. Leavy. Yes. I could supply that. 

Mr. Cannon. By that you mean you pay these different companies 
for the energy you get? 

Mr. Leavy. Yes. 

Mr. Cannon. You can find what the gross revenues are, which you 
receive altogether and supply it for the record. 

Mr. Leavy. I can supply that. 

Mr. Taser. Can you supply the cost of operating these dams? 

Mr. Leavy. I can get that information from the Corps of Engineers. 
That would be their expense. 

Mr. Taser. That isall right. That would be part of the expense of 
getting the power to them. I would like to know what the fixed 
charges are, including interest and depreciation, so that we can have a 
picture of how we are coming out. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. A picture of the complete operation. 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

Mr. Leavy. I will supply a chart with that information, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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COMPARISON OF METHODS OF SELLING FEDERAL POWER 


Mr. Bupce. Mr. Leavy, I wonder at the same time if you would 
make an estimate as to what would happen under the condition that 
we were discussing a few minutes ago, having in mind that your con- 
tracts do protect, as you have said, the preference customer. 

In other words, if you went at it here the other way, instead of 


buying power and reselling it, if you sold power wi ithout ‘the purchase 
and resale. 


Mr. Leavy. All right, sir. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
Economic COMPARISON—DRAFT OF CAROLINA PowreR & Licut ContTRACT 
Versus VirGINIA ELectric & Power Co. Tyrer ContTrRaAcT 
Power and energy to preferred agencies under Virginia Electric & Power Co. type 


{Capacity: 30,000 kilowatts plus 6 percent losses] 














(Thousand watt-hours]} , 
Total | On peak | Off peak 
Energy to preferred agencies__- <s ; te ete 131, 129 | 87, 419 43, 710 
6 percent losses ____- i Kr ome 7, 868 | 5, 245 | 2, 623 
Total... bs oa senvnccen tose atts =. 138, 997 92, 664 | 46, 333 





Power and energy to preferred agencies under Carolina Power & Light draft 


(Capacity: 30,000 kilowatts] 
Thousand 
watt-hours 
Emerny to premertet®: QQ0NOIE: 2. ccasecccd cca ceucncosconeseaneen 140, 711 
a ee ae ee ee eee ee 117, 426 
G POTOGNS 1ONSOR .. . on oes cece nana en ane eae 6, 647 
WU INE on ins hk hci cen cs Sie mma le ween a eee 110, 779 


Economic comparison 


Firming: 
On peak, purchase and sell for 4.5 mills_.............--------- (*) 
Off peak profit of 1.10 on 43,710 thousand watt-hours__-_-___-_- . —$48, 081 


Wheeling: 131,129 less 110,779 = 20,350 thousand watt-hours at $1.50. +30, 525 
Dependable capacity: 

Carolina Power & Light draft 59,800 kilowatts at 

$10.80___- Sa aoa mine ceg I 

Virginia Electric & Power Co. . type Rea eee 610, 524 
enemas +35, 316 
Energy losses: 

Virginia Electric & Power Co. type: 


5,245 thousand watt-hours at $4.50_.__..__._:_. $23, 603 


2,623 thousand watt-hours at $3.40___...___._- 8, 918 
32, 521 
Carolina Power & Light draft: 6,647 thousand watt- 
hourl't6 Ot: 80). oi oct. sc ceceomeecaanet Bl 29, O11 +2, 610 
Annual economic gain to project.................-..--.-. 20, 370 


1 No difference. 


Notre.—The foregoing analysis was made in November 1955 immediately prior to the execution of the 
Carolina Power & Light Co. contract. It does not reflect the 4 percent energy loss figure in the Virginia 
Electric & Power Co. contract which, if reflected, would reduce by over 50 percent the gain shown, making 
the estimated difference less than 1 percent of the revenue involved. 
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Mr. Cannon. Is there anything further? 

I might say, Mr. Administrator, that you have a record for efficiency 
and economy of administration, ‘and any request you make of this 
committee will receive full weight. 

Mr. Leavy. Thank you. 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


WITNESSES 


W. A. DEXHEIMER, COMMISSIONER, BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 

FLOYD E. DOMINY, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER, BUREAU OF 
RECLAMATION 

ALFRED R. GOLZE, ACTING ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER, BUREAU 
OF RECLAMATION 

L. F. WILEY, PROJECT CONSTRUCTION ENGINEER, GLEN CANYON 
UNIT, BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 

L. B. ACKERMAN, PROJECT CONSTRUCTION ENGINEER, TRINITY 
RIVER DIVISION, BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 

K. K. YOUNG, CHIEF, DIVISION OF CONTRACTS AND PROPERTY 
MANAGEMENT, BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 

S. D. LARSON, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET AND FINANCE, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Upper Cotorapo River Basin FunpD 


Program and financing 


In budget Revised Difference 
estimate | 


Program by activities: 
Capital outlay: 
Colorado River storage project: | 


(a) Flaming Gorge unit, Utah_- fc piliekatate tel $2, 774, 619 $2, 774, 619 aS 
(b) Glen Canyon unit, Arizona cae 15, 408, 278 25, 408, 278 $10, 000, 000 
(c) Navaho unit, New Mexico ‘ : 505, 680 505, 680 ctiS 
(d) Transmission division _._- — 109, 606 109, 606 | 
e) Advance planning - -- ‘ ‘ ‘ | 453, 437 1, 453, 437 
Total program costs--. i 20, 251, 620 30, 251, 620 10, 000, 000 
Interest on investment not requiring funding... ae — 436, 192 | — 436, 192 poshndbe eda 
Property transferred in (—) without charge--...-.---- —10, 000 —10, 000 | 
Capital outlay costs, funded - “19, 805, 428 29, 805, 428 10, 000, 000 
Relation of costs to obligations: Obligations incurred -for 
costs of other years, net : ane ae 6, 555, 376 6, 555, 376 
Total program (obligations) _- sions eis: | 26, 360, 804 "36, 360, 804 | 10, 000, 000 





Financing: 
Amounts becoming available: 
Appropriation - - Scat iene 25, 142,000 | 35, 142, 000 10, 0000, 00 


Contributions - - . 7 851, 250 851, 250 |----- 

Unobligated balance brought forward_--........-.-.---- - 1, 867, 554 | 1, 867, 554 j..... 
Total amounts available --.. ‘ i dtdoages 27, 860, 804 | “87, 860, 804 | 10, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward .....-------| —1, 500,000 | —1, 500,000 |_-. ek es 


Financing applied to program._.--..-- Se 804 36, 360, 804 10, 000, 000 
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Object classification 





In budget | Revised esti- | Difference 





mate 
Total number of permanent positions__..................--.-- 1,121 | 1, 121 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..................- 22 | 
Average number of all employees ; waiesoiniels 9N2 | 
Number of employees at end of year. pakacievewe nite 1,000 | 1, 








01 Personal se: vices: 


Permanent positions___- an bce anaes $4, 900, 632 $4, 900, 632 ‘ 
Positions other than permanent..__--. 4 waial 84, 735 84, 735 |_ 
Other personal services _ _- Ss 5 ka alee 102, 195 102, 195 | 
Total personal services___- 5, 087,562 | 5, 087, 562 | x 
02 Travel. Linde eaAKa at | 397, 204 397, 204 
03 Transportation of things 1 lalalaliii acnianshad 316, 897 SS eee 
04 Communication services _ ‘ ; ; 135, 654 135, 654 | 
05 Rents and utility services__._._- se go : 136, 200 136, 200 |_....- 
06 Printing and reproduction. --- «ltée eS ahiieh bles indie 70, 351 70, 351 |.__- 
07 Other contractual services : , waiecoiaie nat 220, 654 220, 656 |_. 
Services performed by other agencies._...........--- a 122, 550 122, 550 |..-. 
Services included in other accounts: 
Reclamation trust funds_- aacekh’’ ORR OOO). 2, ORORRHec esse 
Public lands, highways, liquidation of contract | 
authorization, Bureau of Public Roads_.______-| 406, 427 406, 427 | 
08 Supplies and materials : | 528, 675 5 


528, 675 
09 Equipment. 


: acs a 657, 970 657,970 |_- 
10 Lands and structures. -- Game : | 19,777,791 29,777,791 | $10,000, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions ; 2 331, 307 331, 307 |. 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_- 1, 696 oT... 
15 Taxes and assessments.. ; 6, 926 6, 926 

SI hho tenant ta on deetanateinctdeinee i ee ee ed 29, 532, 866 39, 532, 866 10, 000, 000 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges <— 54, 000 54, 000 

Total accrued expenditures. -- — 29, 478, 866 39, 478, 866 10, 000, 000 
Increase or decrease (—) in undelivered orders ...-| —3, 118, 062 —3, 118, 062 

Total obligations.._..__- . : staan 26, 360, 804 36, 360, 804 | 10, 000, 000 


Mr. Cannon. We are pleased to have you with us, Mr. Dex- 
heimer. We have before us a request that requires some attention. 
In some respects it verges, not quite, perhaps, but close to a violation 
of the antideficiency law. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


We will insert the justifications at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Upper Colorado River Basin fund 
Nhe Serine Bg lS ec esl 1 $26, 527, 208 
sai dee tith pete Ree wie ks $19, 089, 172 
ote Scere ctatenaiiu anh 2s a $13, 642, 710 
Jie eee hale h ete $38, 425, 000 


Appropriation to date A 
Obligations to Dec. 31, 1957 
Expenditures to Dee. 31, 1957____---- 
Budget estimate next fiscal year____- 


Request (for 5 months from Feb. 1, 1958)__-__--_----------__- $10, 000, 000 
Employment: 
Average number, current appropriation____._........------ 902 


Number involved this estimate_ 
Actual employment Dec. 31, 1957 


1 Includes a carryover balance of $1,385,208. 
PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


These supplemental funds are sought in order that work on the Glen Canyon 
Dam, the key structure of the Colorado River storage project, may proceed at an 
economical rate. Funds available for earnings on the contract for the dam and 
powerplant and for other contracts in the area are not sufficient to meet the work 
schedules of the contractors. Although funds have been carefully allocated 
between work features to provide the maximum possible amounts, funds available 
for earnings under the prime contract on the dam and powerplant will be ex- 
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hausted by the end of January. The additional funds are required to continue 
the construction program for the remainder of fiscal. year. 


Glen Canyon unit—Fiscal year 1958 supplemental appropriation 


Original appropriation, fiscal year 1958... = =... 2s2s-2-s2sse2550 $17, 300, 000 
Puree RAL eDDTODTIAUION. ... -.. ..<.....<4s~<<s cues hee 10, 000, 000 


wee cw awe teia tee ee Be eee 7, 300, 000 


A fiscal year 1958 supplemental appropriation of $10 million is needed to main- 
tain an efficient and orderly construction program on the Glen Canyon unit of 
the Colorado River storage project. The fiscal year 1958 budget estimate and 
appropriation for the Glen Canyon unit is $17,300,000. This allowance was 
made and the Bureau’s presentation to the House subcommittee was completed 
before the award of the contract for the construction of the Glen Canyon Dam and 
powerplant on April 29, 1957. Subsequent to this date, in response to questioning 
during the hearings on the fiscal year 1958 appropriation before the Senate com- 
mittee, Bureau representatives stated that the contractors indicated that they 
could earn more than would be available under the budget estimate, both for the 
dam and the necessary camp, excess roads, and other appurtenant works. This 
situation was recognized by the Senate Committee on Appropriations in its report 
on the public works appropriation bill, 1958. 

At the start of fiscal year 1958 the contractor for construction of Glen Canyon 
Dam was notified of the funds available to meet earnings under his contract during 
the fiscal year. The rate of earnings in the first half of fiscal year 1958 has been 
such that the original fund reservation would have been exhausted in the late fall 
of 1958. In an attempt to provide sufficient funds to meet contract earnings at 
least through the end of the calendar year, the program for the Glen Canyon unit 
was carefully analyzed after passage of the appropriation act for 1958. Any work 
which could be deferred to later in the year was postponed, and funds were assigned 
to make as much as possible of the regular fiscal year 1958 appropriation available 
for earnings under the prime contract. As a result only minimum amounts are 
now scheduled for such activities as the provision of the water supply system for 
the town of Page, Ariz., the necessary service buildings, and similar works which 
must be provided in the isolated area in which the project is situated. Even 
with this careful assignment of funds, progress to date shows that the prime 
contractor on the Glen Canyon Dam and powerplant will have earned all moneys 
available to him by the end of January 1958, and additional funds will be required 
if construction activities are to continue for the remainder of the fiscal year. In 
accordance with the provisions of the contract for construction of Glen Canyon 
Dam, the contractor is being notified that the remainder of the funds reserved for 
him will, at his estimated rate of progress, be exhausted by his January earnings. 
Under Bureau of Reclamation procedures, a notice of exhaustion of funds is 
furnished a contractor 30 days prior to the time at which it is estimated all funds 
reserved for his payments will be earned. 

The attached tabulation shows the application of the funds now available to the 
Glen Canyon unit and the proposed disposition of the requested $10 million 
supplemental appropriation. 

The Glen Canyon unit is the controlling structure of the entire Colorado River 
storage project. Its completion on schedule is essential to avoid undue costs 
arising from interest during construction (required by authorizing legislation) and 
unnecessary administrative expenses which would result from an extended con- 
struction period. Since future development of the Colorado River storage 
project is dependent on power revenues from Glen Canyon and other generating 
units of the project, the long-range progress of the project is geared to the com- 
pletion of the Glen Canyon unit. For these reasons it is in the best interest of the 
Government to proceed with the construction of the unit in an orderly manner. It 
is estimated that a $10 million supplemental appropriation in fiscal year 1958 
will allow such a program. 
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Colorado River storage project, Glen Canyon unit—Analysis of distribution of 
fiscal year 1958 appropriation to major features 





Fiscal year 1958 


Feature | Total 
| Appropria- Recom- 
tion mended sup- | 
plemental 


Glen Canyon Dam and Reservoir: 


Prime contract , 265,000 | $7,073,000 | $14, 338, 000 


‘ 
Highway contracts... 2, 163, 648 | _- | 2, 163, 648 
Colorado River bridge contract - 3 2, 894, 248 817, 500 3, 711, 748 
Minor contracts._... : : 7, 868 172, 000 179, 868 
Noncontract costs___- 1, 896, 051 150, 000 2, 046, 051 
Right diversion tunnel 1, 372, 627 1, 372, 627 
Glen Canyon powerplant and switchyard: 
Prime contract.... : é ofacat caiednatiing . 200, 000 12, 000 212, 000 
Remainder of feature____. : 600, 000 bis bie 600, 000 
Service facilities: | 
Water supply system oe sont 705, 000 100, 000 805, 000 
Government housing... 4a ‘ ded 1, 350, 000 : 1, 350, 000 
Access roads, streets, and utilities._ , 1, 151, 470 1, 151, 470 
Miscellaneous camp facilities__-- 1, 238, 091 770, 000 2, 008, 091 
Minor contracts_..-- ‘ 490, 949 495, 500 | 986, 449 
Noncontract costs... ' 771, 378 410, 000 1, 181, 378 
Undelivered orders... J ; -| 2,477,342 —2, 477, 342 
Total obligation program - - - 19, 628, 988 10, 000, 000 29, 628, 988 
Financing (obligation basis) 
Regular appropriation - - 17, 300, 000 17, 300, 000 
Supplemental. joad spn 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
Advances, State of Arizona- -- 1, 335, 000 1, 335, 000 
Prior year balance_....--. paired hie 993, 988 | 993, 988 


Mr. Cannon. Mr. Commissioner, do you have a statement for the 
committee? 

Mr. Dexuermer. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. Cannon. Would you let us have it at this time? 

Mr. Dexuetmer. I would like to, Mr. Chairman, give it by units. 
The Glen Canyon unit is the one request and Trinity the other. 

Mr. Cannon. As you please. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
GLEN CANYON UNIT 


Mr. Dexuermer. Additional funds will be required for the Glen 
Canyon unit of the Colorado River storage project if work on that 
important and strategic unit is to continue at the present economical 
rate of progress. The regular appropriation for fiscal year 1958 of 
$17,300,000 was included in the budget and the justification for that 
amount presented to the House Appropriation Committee before the 
contract for construction of the Glen Canyon Dam and powerplant 
was awarded on April 29, 1957. During hearings before the Senate 
committee subsequent to this time, Bureau witnesses in response to 
questions pointed out that the contractor was in a position to earn 
more than would be available for him under the budget estimate. 
The Senate committee took cognizance of this situation in its report 
on the fiscal year 1958 appropriation bill. 

When the appropriations were made for fiscal year 1958 the con- 
tractor was notified of the funds that were available for earnings 
under his contract. However, his rate of progress was such that, if 
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continued, funds would have been exhausted by the close of the sec- 
ond quarter. In an effort to alleviate this impending difficulty the 
program at Glen Canyon was reviewed and such work as could be 
postponed until later in the year was so scheduled. Through this 
reassignment of funds sufficient money was made available to meet 
earnings through January 1958. The contractor was notified of this 
limitation of funds in accordance with the provisions of his contract. 
It is estimated that the $10 million supplemental, if approved, will 
finance the prime contractor for the balance of the fiscal year, and 
will permit restoration of the funds transferred from other work, in 
order that an orderly construction program can be maintained. 


TRINITY RIVER DIVISION 


Additional funds for fiscal year 1958 in the amount of $16 million 
are required for the Trinity River division of the Central Valley 
project so that the contractors on the Trinity Dam and the Clear 
Creek Tunnel can continue work at an economical rate of progress. 
The situation at Trinity is much the same as at Glen Canyon, that 
is, the contracts were not awarded at the time the regular estimates 
for 1958 were prepared. 

In addition to the allocation of $11,452,300 to the contractors after 
the appropriation bill was passed, a total of $2,258,000 has been 
reallocated from other projects to the Trinity contractors. This was 
done to make the best practicable use of available funds. However, 
on the basis of the progress being maintained, the tunnel contractor 
will exhaust his funds during February 1958 and the Trinity Dam 
contractor by the end of April 1958. The contract for the dam has 
been favored in the fund allocations so that necessary work to divert 
the river at the dam site may be accomplished before the spring 
runoff begins. 

It is estimated that the $10 million supplemental appropriation, if 
approved, will finance the earnings on both of these prime contracts 
for the remainder of the fiscal year and thus insure orderly progress 
on the Trinity River division. 


ACTION OF CONGRESS ON 1958 ESTIMATE 


Mr. Cannon. Mr. Commissioner, I regret to notice that you take 
refuge in the statement at the close of your first paragraph in which 
you say, “The Senate committee took cognizance of this situation in 
its report on the fiscal year 1958 appropriation bill.” 

I am certain all members of the committee will recall very distinctly 
that the Senate made that proposition to us when we came to confer- 
ence but that the House absolutely refused to agree to it. It was not 
agreed to, it was not included in the conference report, therefore you 
had no invitation from the Congress such as you indicate in the first 
paragraph of your statement. 


1959 BUDGET SUBMISSION 


Then I note that you include in the budget estimates your 
amount for the Glen Canyon unit but not for the Trinity River 
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division, and you say in discussing this in the second paragraph under 
the Trinity River division: 


In addition to the allocation of $11,452,300 to the contractors after the appro- 
priation bill was passed, a total of $2,258,000 has been reallocated from other 
projects to the Trinity contractors. 

Now, you knew that in ample time to submit this proposition in the 
budget as you did the other proposition in the budget, but you did not 
doit. It is difficult to understand why, knowing as you did know the 
situation, you did not also include the Trinity River project at that 
time. Why did you not ask for one when you asked for the other? 

Mr. Dexuetmer. We have, Mr. Chairman, made the best possible 
use of our funds on both of these units by transfers of funds that had 
been planned for other work, and we have collected as much as pos- 
sible to put on both of these particular units. 

In the case of Trinity, the figure of $2,258,000 in addition to the 
original allocation was made. We have made additional allocations 
to the Glen C anyon Dam project subsequent to our initial allocation 
also. 

Mr. Dominy. Mr. Chairman, as I understand your question, you 
ask why the President’s budget did not carry the supplemental 
budget request for the Trinity project as well as Glen Canyon? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes. In the budget the Colorado River project is 
projected, but you do not project the Trinity River. 


TRANSFERS IN FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. Dominy. The answer to that question is that when this budget 
was going to the printer we still had hopes that we could transfer suffi- 
cient money elsewhere under our C. and R. appropriation for 1958 to 
service Trinity without asking for a supplemental. It was not until 
the President’s budget had actually been completed and gone to press 
that we came to the full realization we were not going to be able to cut 
other work sufficiently to take care of the Trinity project. 

Mr. Cannon. It is difficult to understand, after the bill had passed 
the House, the conferees had decided on a final bill, and the bill was 
signed by the President, that there should be any distinction between 
the two items. If you knew about one you should have known about 
the other. To what condition do you attribute the fact your hopes 
were not realized on Trinity? 

Mr. Dominy. We knew that the money programed for both Trinity 
and Glen Canyon after our appropriation act was passed in 1958 
would be insufficient, but in the course of considering the overall 
reclamation budget for fiscal 1959, at one stage of those considerations 
it looked like we would have to cut back sharply on some projects in 
1958 because there would not be any opportunity to request sufficient 
continuation money for them in 1959, and had those cutbacks gone to 
the extent that at one stage it seemed they would, we would have had 
enough money to shift to ~ rinity to keep it going. Because the Glen 
Canyon unit is financed from the upper Colorado River Basin fund, 
we could not shift C. and R. funds to that unit. But we had hoped 
to shift enough funds to Trinity to avoid the necessity of requesting 
a supplemental. 

Mr. Cannon. This brings up the old question as to whether Con- 
gress makes these appropriations or whether the Department makes 
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them, and whether Congress decides on the program or whether the 
Department decides on the program. 

At the time this bill was passed, I do not know if you discussed it 
with the Bureau of the Budget, but if you had you would have known 
what the program was as passed by the Congress and signed by the 
President. It seems to me it is the part of the Department to accept 
the program and the appropriation as outlined by Congress rather than 
to attempt to get around it and to adopt some other means to supple- 
ment it in some way. That resulted disastrously in this case. 


GuLeEN Canyon Prosectr 


On the Glen Canyon unit, how much were you originally provided 
for that purpose? 

Mr. Dominy. The 1958 budget appropriation for Glen Canyon 
amounted to $17,300,000. 

Mr. Cannon. And now you are asking an additional $10 million. 

Mr. Dominy. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Of course, Mr. Commissioner, the responsibility rests 
upon you. You are the one that we authorized to go ahead, and you 
are the one we expect to administer these things, and we always take 
it for granted you will administer them as we have indicated in the 
appropriation bills. 

You estimate you need $10 million additional here. What is the 
basis of this estimate? 

Mr. DexuermMer. It is based on a detailed study of the work that 
should properly be done in order to keep this unit going at an eco- 
nomical rate of construction and to pay the earnings under the con- 
tracts that are let for that purpose. 

Mr.'Cannon. And you presented that to the Budget. How much 
did they allow you? 

Mr. Dexuermer. The $10 million in the supplemental request. 


ORIGINAL ESTIMATE FOR 1958 


Mr. Cannon. You are talking about 1959. We are talking about 
1958. How much did they allow you for 1958? 

Mr. Dexuetmer. They allowed us the amount in the budget, 
$17,300,000. 

Mr. Cannon. If you had been allowed the amount that you re- 
quested of the Budget Bureau, would you be in this situation now? 

Mr. Dexuermer. We sometimes have a different figure of the 
estimated requirements that is contained in the budget itself. That 
is subject to quite a bit of discussion on higher levels than I participate 
in, and we are generally given a budget figure which is contained in 
the budget. 

Mr. Cannon. Well, what was the contractor’s estimate of his 1958 
earnings in the bid document? 

Mr. Dexuermmer. About $24 million. 

Mr. Taser. Would the chairman yield for a question there? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, John. 

Mr. Taper. Is it not so that he could not go ahead and proceed 
until 30 days after the contract? 

Mr. Dexuermer. The contractor is given 30 days to actually begin 
work after he is given notice to proceed, yes, sir. 
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Mr. Taser. He cannot proceed for 30 days? 

Mr. Dexuermer. No, sir, that is not the case. He is given 30 
days in which he must proceed. He may actually proceed as soon as 
he is awarded the contract, but at his own risk. 

Mr. Taser. That is all for now. 

Mr. Cannon. How much did you originally ask for this project of 
the Bureau of the Budget for 1958? 

Mr. Dexuetrmer. The figure that we anticipated we would like to 
have was somewhat higher than the budget allowance, sir. 


1958 ALLOCATION TO PRIME CONTRACT 


Mr. Cannon. But they did not allow you that and Congress did 
not allow you the amount that you asked. If they had allowed you 
this extra $10 million you would not be in this situation now. Why 
did you not allocate more at the outset? 

Mr. Dexuetmer. Allocate more of the appropriated funds? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes. 

Mr. Dexuetmer. We allocated among the various contracts that 
we have in the Glen Canyon unit in accordance with our best judg- 
ment as to what work must proceed to carry out the whole unit in an 
orderly manner. 


SUBSIDIARY CONTRACTS LET SINCE 1958 APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Cannon. What additional contracts have been let since the 
Congress acted on this? 

Mr. Dexuermer. I think Mr. Dominy has the details on that. 

Mr. Dominy. You want to know the contracts that have been 
awarded since Congress acted on the fiscal year 1958 appropriations? 

Mr. Cannon. Since you knew exactly what funds you had. 

Mr. Dominy. On Glen Canyon the contracts that have been 
awarded since July 1, 1957, are: 

There was one awarded on the 22d of August 1957 for a laboratory 
and warehouse at Page in the amount of $358,708. 

There was one awarded on the 8th of August for the sewage treat- 
ment plant for the city of Page in the amount of $221,445. 

There was one awarded on the 10th of September for a water supply 
system for the city of Page in the amount of $1,054,693. 

On the 25th of July a contract was awarded for the access roads, 
streets, and utilities for the city of Page in the amount of $1,331,470. 

On the 15th of November there was a contract awarded for earth- 
work, structures, and surfacing for the parking area and visitors’ 
shelter and vista point at the dam in the amount of $55,705. 

Then on the 10th of December there was an award for permanent 
residences at Page in the amount of $3,157,580 with a reservation of 
$1,350,000 for the balance of the fiscal year for that contract. 

Mr. Cannon. At the time you let these additional contracts you 
knew that these contracts would be subtracted from the amount 
available for the prime contractor. Why did you award these con- 
tracts when you knew there would not be enough money for them and 
the prime contractor too? 

Mr. Dominy. That is the kind of problem we are always confronted 
with on a project of this magnitude. You cannot proceed with any 
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one contract without at the same time providing for auxiliary services 
that are necessary for the whole project. 

Mr. Bunge. Will the chairman yield? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, Mr. Budge. 

Mr. Bunce. I am just curious to know why you had to build a 
vista point at this time? 

Mr. Domriny. That is a very good question. I think you will recall 
when Grand Coulee was under construction the thousands of peopie 
that descended on that site to see our Government constructing this 
huge dam. People travel more today than they have ever traveled, 
and we are literally deluged with tourists coming in on these big jobs 
from the very start. It is most essential to plan. to keep these people 
out of the work areas. 

Mr. Bunge. You knew you did not have enough money to build 
the dam so you build a vista point for people to come see the dam. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Just why was priority given to permanent residences at this time? 
I personally have worked on construction jobs and have lived in 
tarpaper shacks until such time as it was convenient to put up per- 
manent construction for the families to come in later. Why was it 
necessary to contract for $1 million or better of permanent residences 
knowing that you gentlemen were in the fix you are in today? It 
seems to me more or less a disregard of the intent of Congress. This 
issue is more or less basic with me personally. I do not like to see 
our intent disregarded. The intent was to make that money last 
through the fise “al year. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Commissioner, you can give us an answer to 
that question. 

Mr. Dexuermer. Yes, sir. When we prepared the fiscal 1958 
request there were detailed certain amounts of money for the prime 
contractor for the dam, and certain amounts for the town that we 
have to have to house the workers that will be working on the job. 
Also it is provided in the main contract that we will have water and 
sewerage and other facilities available for the contractor’s employees. 
At present our own employees are living wherever they can find a 
place to live 70 or 80 miles from the job and have to be transported 
back and forth. 

It was presented to the Congress and approved on the basis that 
these things were anticipated to be done during the fiscal year. I 
have also lived in tents on construction jobs, but that is not the way 
you can get qualified people these days. 

Mr. Taser. Mr. Chairman, I am wondering if Mr. Dexheimer 
could tell us whether or not he was figuring on getting this supple- 
mental estimate of $10 million when he let that contract and started 
spending the money the way he did. 

Mr. Cannon. That is a very pertinent inquiry, Mr. Commissioner. 

Mr. Dexuermer. The answer is ‘“‘No,” sir. We had not planned 
our program on the basis of a supplemental. We allocated, and so 
notified the contractor there were certain funds available for earnings 
under his contract and it was up to him to spread them in any way 
he saw fit. If he wants to earn it in 6 or 9 months, instead of spread- 
ing it over the year, that is his responsibility. 

Mr. Cannon. That being true, why did you let additional con- 
tracts, knowing that you had a ver y limited amount for the prime 
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contractor, and notwithstanding that you let additional contracts for 
these various purposes that have been discussed lrere amounting to 
$4,372,021. You knew that that amount must come out of the 
amount for the prime contractor. It is difficult to understand how 
you expected to go ahead with this proposition when you were limited 
as to money originally and you were expanding your expenditures in- 
stead of cutting “the cloth to meet the amount that C ongress had said 
was the proper amount to spend for this purpose. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Chairman, may I ask another question? Is 
the laboratory there in connection with the actual construction of 
the dam, or for later use? 

Mr. Dexuermer. It is for testing the materials that go into the dam. 

Mr. ANprERSEN. That, of course, then should have priority. 

Mr. Dexueimer. To expand on my answer to your question, 
Mr. Chairman, when we get the appropriation bill we determine the 
allocations to the various contracts that are, in our opinion, necessary 
to be made during the fiscal year. We notify each contractor of the 
amount available under his contract, and it is then up to him to 
schedule his work so as to spread it throughout the fiscal year on that 
amount of money. We make no representation whatsoever that there 
will be any additional money coming during the fiscal year. 

Mr. AnperseEN. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ORIGINAL ESTIMATE FOR 1958 


Mr. Botanp. You asked the Bureau of the Budget for $37 million 
for the upper Colorado project. How much did you ask for the Glen 
Canyon unit? 

Mr. Dominy. $25 million. 

Mr. Botanp. The budget allowed you $17 million? 

Mr. Dominy. The budget allowed $17,300,000 for the Glen Canyon 
unit, which Congress appropriated. 

Mr. Cannon. I will ask the budget officer; how much was requested 
here? 

Mr. Larson. The total amount requested for the upper Colorado 
in the original request was $37 million, of which $25 million was for 
the Glen Canyon unit. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. This is a peculiar matter that is rather difficult to 
understand in the sense that Congress appropriated for this item, for 
fiscal 1958, $17,300,000, and we, naturally, supposed that the Bureau 
would inform the contractors the amount of money that was available 
and that the contractors would spread their work and their expendi- 
tures over the 12-month period of fiscal 1958, which they did not do. 

Then the contractor finds that he can go faster, and he makes : 
request, no doubt, for more money so that he can keep up the work at 
an accelerated rate. Then the Bureau of Reclamation comes to us 
and asks for $10 million, both on the Glen Canyon and on the Trinity. 

Of course, we have allowed supplementals before; that is true, but, 
under pars conditions, we are cutting back many projects. In 
fact, we are almost stopping a number of projects that are underway. 
And ion’ we are considering a proposition to increase 2 projects by 
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the amount of $10 million each. It just does not square with justice, 
in my book. We have a lot of very worthy projects uuderway and 
we have a number of worthy projects that are asking for investigation 
funds and preconstruction funds. They would like to have a few 
thousand dollars to carry on investigations and advance planning 
and so on. Here we are asked to appropriate $20 million of supple- 
mental funds for these 2 projects and the Bureau of Reclamation, 
Mr. Dexheimer, knew exactly how much money Congress had ap- 
propriated, and, without a doubt, you must have told the contractor 
at the outset how much money he would have to spend in fiscal 1958, 
and he knew that, did he not? 

Mr. Dexuermer. Yes, sir; he did. 

Mr. Jensen. But he elected to spend and to push his work to the 
extent that he finished up his contract in 7 months or thereabouts, 
and so he comes in and says he wants more money, and you come 
before the committee and say you want more money for this contract. 

Well, you know, we can set a precedent here that would really cost 
us money if we allow this. It is natural that almost every project 
that is now under construction would be in here asking for a supple- 
mental. We cut back very important channel work on the Missouri 
River. We were trying to harness that river so that we would have 
no more floods or cutting away of valuable land, but a couple of million 
dollars was cut off the Army Engineers work for channel work from 
Sioux City to Omaha. Putting it on a personal basis for my district, 
they cut the Little Sioux project, which was an attempt to get 300 
farmers out of the floodwaters. They are not asking for more money 
because, under the circumstances, I do not think it is provident. 
But, certainly those projects which I have just mentioned would be 
more justified from every standpoint in asking for more money than 
your two projects, because, there, we are trying to keep people from 
being flooded out and we are trying to keep valuable land from floating 
away. 

I have some questions here I would like you to answer for the 
record, Mr. Dexheimer. 

Mr. Cannon. They will be taken up for the record when we reach 
Mr. Jensen. 


NOTICES TO PRIME CONTRACTOR ON AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS 


In line with what Mr. Jensen has said, did you tell the prime con- 
tractor he would have to tailor his earnings to the amount you had 
scheduled and the Congress had appropriated? Did you tell him 
that? 

Mr. Dexuertmer. The contract provides that, sir, and we issue an 
original allocation of funds and we say, “This is the amount available 
for earnings under this contract for the entire fiscal vear 1958.” 

Mr. Cannon. There is no evidence that you notified the contractor 
that there was a certain amount available and he would have to live 
within that amount. 

When you wrote him on September 13, 1957—and I will include the 
full letter in the record—you said: 

Please refer to your contract No. 14—-06—D-—2403, specifications No. DC-—4825, 


for construction of the Glen Canyon Dam and powerplant, Glen Canyon unit, 
Colorado River storage project. 
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This is the only paragraph in the letter on this particular subject: 


In addition to the amount of $1 million previously reserved for payments under 
the above-described contract, there has now been reserved the sum of $4,495,000 
to cover payments of earnings, including retained percentages, payable when due, 
under the contract and any modification the reof, making an aggregate amount of 


$5,495,000. 

3ut you did not tell him he would have to stay within that amount. 
So far as we can find, at no place and at no time did you tell him he 
would have to stay within the amount available. 

Mr. Dexuetmer. No, sir; because our contract provides he is to 
do a certain amount of work according to the specifications. So far 
as we are concerned that is his responsibility. We do notify him and 
the specifications are very clear that he will be allowed only those 
amounts allocated during the fiscal year, and it is the contractor’s 
option how he sets his se chedule during the year. If ‘we tried to set 
out the details of how he must schedule his work, we would be in 
effect operating the work for him, and we try to avoid that as much as 
possible. 

Mr. Cannon. But did you subsequently make additional funds 
available, and if you did, did you at that time tell the contractor he 
would have to tailor his earnings to that amount? 

Mr. Dexuermer. We made additional funds available. We did 
not tell him they would have to be spread out over the year. 

Mr. Cannon. That seems to have been, a vital defect in your 
administration. 

Mr. Dexuermer. No, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. When you gave him these additional amounts— 
which you did on a number of occasions—unless you told him other- 
wise he would have reason to believe that as additional money became 
necessary additional money would be made available. I cannot find 
anywhere in your correspondence where you warned him that he 
would have to stay within the amount provided. 

On December 26, 1957, you again notified him there was more 
money available, but you again failed to tell him he had to live on 
the amount available. 

[ will include the entire letter in the record. You say: 

In addition to the amount of $5,495,000 previously reserved for payments under 
the above-described contract, there has now been reserved the sum of $1,247,610 
to cover payments of earnings, including retained percentages, payable when due, 
under the contract and any modification thereof, making an aggregate amount 
of $6,742,610. 

Here again you gave him additional funds, and I think any con- 
tractor, unless he was notified to the contrary, would naturally 
presume that if he needed more money, money would be made avail- 
able to him as had been done on two previous occasions. In this 
letter of December 26, 1957, you again failed to tell him he had to 
live within the amount provided and that he must spend only the 
amount Congress had made available. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Chairman, may I refer to the letter of Decem- 
ber 31, 1957. That, in my opinion, is far more definite. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. If you will notice the last sentence of that letter, 
Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Cannon. At the suggestion of the gentleman from Minnesota 
: we will include that letter also in the record. In that letter the acting 
project construction engineer says the letter shall constitute 30 days’ 
notice that work may be suspended by the contractor or continued 
under the conditions and restrictions of the contract, but he gives him 
more funds and does not say when that is exhausted he must spend 
no more. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. But in fairness to Mr. Dexheimer, the last sentence 
in this letter, written by Howard L. Fink, acting project construction 
engineer, is: 





It is understood, however, that no payment will be made for such work or 
materials unless and until sufficient additional funds have been provided by the 
Congress. 


(The letters referred to are as follows:) 
EXHIBIT 1 


CoLorabo RIvER STORAGE PROJECT, 
GLEN CANYON UNIT, 
Kanab, Utah, June 3, 1957 
MERRITT-CHAPMAN & ScotT Corp., 
260 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN: Please refer to your contract No. 14-06—D-—2403, specifications 
No. DC-—4825, for construction of Glen Canyon Dam and powerplant, Glen 
Canyon Unit, Arizona-Utah, Middle River division, Colorado River storage 
project. ¢ 

Pursuant to the provisions of paragraph 17 of the specifications identified above, 
there has been reserved heretofore for payments under the above-described 
contract an aggregate amount of $1,800,000. 

It has become apparent that the balance of this reservation is in excess of the 
estimated amount required to meet all payments due and to become due you, as 
contractor, because of work performed or to be performed and for materials or 
services furnished or to be furnished until June 30, 1957. 

Accordingly, the above reservation is reduced by the amount of $800,000, 
leaving a total of $1 million, less any amounts heretofore paid under the contract, 
available to cover payments of earnings, including retained percentages, underithe 
contract and any modification thereon. 

Very truly yours, 


Howarp L. IInx, 
Acting Project Construction Engineer and Authorized Representative of 
the Contracting Officer. 
Copy to Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp., Post Office Box 227, Kanab, Utah. 
BC: Assistant Commissioner and Chief Engineer, Denver, Colo. Attention 
D-280, regional direetor, Salt Lake City, Utah. 





EXHIBIT 2 
SEPTEMBER 13, 1957. 

Form 7—1596 (12-54). 

Bureau of Reclamation. 

Subject: Contract No. 14-06—-D-—2403, specifications No. DC-4825, Glen Canyon 
Dam and powerplant, Glen Canyon Unit, Colorado River storage project, 
Arizona-Utah. 

MERRITT-CHAPMAN & Scorr Corp., 

Kanab, Utah. 

GENTLEMAN: Please refer to your contract No. 14-06—D-—2403, specifications 
No. DC-—4825, for construction of the Glen Canyon Dam and powerplant, Glen 
Canyon Unit, Colorado River storage project. 

In addition to the amount of $1 million previously reserved for payments 
under the above-described contract, there has now been reserved the sum of 
$4,495,000 to cover payments of earnings, including retained percentages, payable 
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when due, under the contract and any modification thereof, making an aggregate 
amount of $5,495,000. 


Very truly yours, 
L. F. Wrute, 
Project Construction Engineer. 


BC: Assistant Commissioner and Chief Engineer, Denver, Colo. Attention 
D-280, Regional Director, Salt Lake City, Utah. Attention: 4-370. 
BC: McCollough, George. 





EXxuHisBit 3 
DECEMBER 26, 1957. 
Subject: Contract No. 14-06—D-—2403, specifications No. DC-—4825, Glen Canyon 
Dam and powerplant, Glen Canyon Unit, Colorado River storage project, 
Arizona-Utah. 
Merritr-CHapMAN & Scotr Corp., 
Kanab, Utah. 

GENTLEMEN: Please refer to your contract No. 14—06—D-—2403, specifications 
No. DC-—4825, for construction of the Glen Canyon Dam and powerplant, Glen 
Canyon Unit, Colorado River storage project. 

In addition to the amount of $5,495,000 previously reserved for payments 
under the above described contract, there has not been reserved the sum of 
$1,247,610 to cover payments of earnings, including retained percentages, payable 
when due, under the contract and any modification thereof, making an aggregate 
amount of $6,742,610. 


Very truly yours, 
Howarp L. FInkK, 
Acting Project Construction Engineer. 
BC: Assistant Commission and Chief Engineer, Denver, Colo. Attention: 
D-280, Regional Director, Salt Lake City, Utah. Attention: 4-370. 
Note for A. C. & C. N.: Notice to contractor for additional reservation of 
$152,390 will be issued when order for changes No. 1 has been executed. 


H. L. F. 
BC: Contract Administration, Programs. 





E-xuHiBit 4 
Form 7—1596 (12-54). 
Bureau of Reclamation. 
DECEMBER 381, 1957. 
Merritt-CHAPMAN & Scotr Corp., 
Kanab, Utah. 


GENTLEMEN: On December 26, 1957, you were notified of an aggregate reser- 
vation of $6,742,610 for payment of earnings under your contract No. 14-06—D- 
2408, specifications No. DC-4825, Glen Canvon unit, Colorado River storage 
project. 

As of December 31, 1957, your estimated earnings against that aggregate res- 
ervation amounted to $5,607,365.1s, leaving an estimated balance of $1,135,044.82 
available for payments under the contract after January 1, 1958. It is apparent, 
in view of your rate of progress on the work, that the said balance of $1,135,044.82 
will be exhausted before additional funds are appropriated. 

Accordingly, this letter shall constitute the 30 days’ notice provided for in 
paragraph 17 (f) of the specifications, that work may be suspended by you, or 
if vou so elect, you may continue work and/or delivery of materials under the 
conditions and restrictions of the contract, so long as there are funds for inspectien 
and superintendence, concerning which we will keep you currently informed. It 
is understood, however, that no payment will be made for such work or materials 
unless and until sufficient additional funds have been provided by the Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
Howarp L. FINK, 
Acting Project Construction Engineer. 


BC: Assistant commissioner and chief engineer, Denver, Colo. Attention: 
D-280, regional director, Salt Lake City, Utah. Attention: 4-200. 
BU: Contract administratior, programs. 
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FIRST KNOWLEDGE OF DEFICIENCY 


Mr. Cannon. When did you know, Mr. Commissioner, that the 
contractor - planned to move you into a deficiency appropriation 
request? When did you first realize that? 

Mr. Dexuetmer. In December, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. You are familiar with the antideficiency law, of 
course? 

Mr. Dexuerimer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Do you claim you have made any effort to enforce 
the spirit and intent of the law in this case? 

Mr. Dexuermer. Absolutely; we have not violated in any respect 
the antideficiency law. 


USE OF SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Mr. Cannon. Do you expect to pay out before July 1 all of the $10 
million requested here? 

Mr. Dexuermer. Yes, under several contracts. 

Mr. Cannon. How much are you programing to pay the prime 
contractor for the rest of the fiscal year? 

Mr. Gouzt. Out of the supplemental the prime contractor would 
be furnished for the balance of the fiscal year $7,085,000. 

Mr. Cannon. That gives him a total of how much? 

Mr. Gouzh. That would give him a total for the year, including the 
amount allocated from the regular appropriation, about $14,550,000. 


ESTIMATE OF EARNINGS OF CONTRACROR 


Mr. Cannon. What is the contractor’s most recent estimate of his 
earnings? What does he estimate he will earn and what do you esti- 
mate he will earn, Mr. Commissioner? 

Mr. Dexuetmer. The contractor has told the project construction 
engineer he would be able to use about $11 million for the balance of 
the fiscal year 

Mr. Cannon. On July 12, 1957, the contractor advised the Bureau 
of Reclamation that he expected to earn $24 million during the fiscal 
year 1958. The contractor has estimated he will earn $10,400,000 
for the remaining 5 months of fiscal year 1958. Bureau officials at the 
site believe he will earn between $8 million and $9 million during that 
period. 

Mr. Dexueimer. We find contractors are normally optimistic 
when they propose the earnings they may make. We go by our own 
judgment about how much the -y will earn and try to get that amount 
in the budget request. But that does not always come out that : ay. 

Mr. Cannon. Of course it is your responsibility. You have been 
allowed so much money by Congress and it is your responsibility to 
see that money is spent and no more, and that as much work es cen 
be secured for that amount is secured. 


ORIGINAL BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR 1958 


Mr. Kirwan. I want to congratulate the Department of the In- 
terior and the Bureau of Reclamation, not on the score that you went 
to spend more than was appropriated, but I want to congretulste you 
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on the fact you hit your requirements right on the nose when you 
asked for $37 million of the Bureau of the Budget. The legislative 
committee hears the evidence, Congress authorizes the project, and 
then it comes before the Appropriations Committee. I have seen 
Glen Canyon and Mr. Jensen has seen Glen Canyon, but I will bet 
you none of the people in the Bureau of the Budget have seen it. You 
asked the Bureeu of the Budget for $37 million, of which $25 million 
was for Glen Canyon, and it turns out you were accurate in your 
estimete. But the Bureau of the Budget turned you down and said, 
“This is what you will get.””. Then when you run out of money you 
come before us again. 

Calvin Coolidge was right when he told the “engineers, after asking 
them “Is this enough?’ and they said, “Yes,” that they were not to 
come back for more or they would not ‘be engineers. Every time you 
turn around someone is before this committee for a supplemental. 


I am not blaming you people. You knew how much it was going to 
take you to get through the year. 


FUNDS FOR NAVAJO DAM 


Have you taken money from the Navajo Dam in New Mexico? 

Mr. Dexuemer. That is proposed in the 1959 budget. 

Mr. Kirwan. To take money out of that? 

Mr. Dexuermer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrwan. Why would you take it out of that? 

Mr. Dominy. The problem there is we just have more work under 
construction than we believe we can justify and finance in 1959 and 
1960. 


Mr. Kirwan. Did Congress authorize you to spend that money 
on this dam? 

Mr. Domriny. Yes, sir. Congress appropriated funds for Navajo 
Dam in 1958. 

Mr. Krrwan. Why did vou not spend it? 

Mr. Dominy. If we did it means we would have to come up with a 
sizeable request for 1959 to continue that work. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why did you not do it? 

Mr. Domriny. In the judgment of the administration in arriving at 
the budget for 1959 it was determined— 

Mr. Kirwan. That comes back to the same thing I just finished 
saying. The Congress authorizes the project. The legislative com- 
mittee hears the testimony for weeks, the project is authorized, and 
then it is passed on to the Appropriations Committee. We appro- 
priated the money. We did not make the request for it; the request 
was made from downtown. We appropriate the money and then 
after we appropriate it they say, “Who is Congress? We will not 
spend the money on that project. We will take it and spend it on 
another project.”’ 

Mr. Domtiny. When we present the President’s budget for 1959 
the Congress will have, of course, another opportunity to give us 
directions on how we should operate on Navajo. 

Mr. Kirwan. We gave you that direction and you should have 
acted the way Congress told you to. 

Vir. Dominy. And we were prepared to, Mr. Kirwan. 

Mr. Kirwan. Until somebody told you not to do it. 
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Mr. Domryy. In taking an overall look at budget requirements 
for 1959, and recognizing that Navajo could be delayed as much as 
2 years without doing any harm, in our judgment, to the benefits of 
the project—— 

Mr. Kirwan. That is not the judgment of those that made the 
law. Congressman Dempsey is interested and other people that know 
the situation. They authorized that act. Congressman Dempsey 
lives in New Mexico the year round, is the former Governor of New 
Mexico, and if anybody is an authority on the Navajo Dam surely it 
is a former governor of the State and a member of the committee 
that authorized the project. We took his view and appropriated 
the money. 

Mr. Dominy. The purpose of the Navajo Dam is to supply water 
for two irrigation projects. Neither of these projects has been author- 
ized. It is our judgment by the time those projects are authorized 
and built that Navajo Dam will be constructed and have water stored 
to furnish to those projects even though construction of Navajo 
Dam were delayed. 

Mr. Kirwan. How could you come before the committee for the 
money if they were not authorized? 

Mr. Domrixy. Navajo Dam is authorized but the two irrigation units 
which the dam is designed to serve are not authorized. Navajo Dam 
has no powerplant. It is to furnish water to these two irrigation 
projects, neither of which are authorized. 

Mr. Kirwan. Then why did you come before us for the money 

Mr. Domixy. Navajo Dam was put in the budget for fises] 1957 a 
Congress. It was not put in the President’s budget for 1957. 

Mr. Kirwan. But you came in front of us for the money. 

Mr. Domrny. For fiscal year 1958, we did. 

Mr. Kirwan. If the irrigation projects are not authorized, why did 
you come before us for the money? 

Mr. Dominy. That is a difficult question to answer. The Con- 
gress took the initiative in 1957 to put funds to start the Navajo Dam 
in the budget, although it was not included in the President’s budget 
for 1957. In 1958 we did put in a small amount to get the Navajo 
Dam underway. Before we had spent more than a small portion of 
the 1958 money it was necessary to take a firm look at what Reclama- 
tion could expect to get for 1959 and adjust our 1958 program accord- 
ingly. The request in the President’s fiscal year 1959 budget which 
is before you is almost $20 million above the 1958 request. If we 
were to go ahead full force with Navajo and other projects in the fiscal 
year 1958 budget, our budget request for 1959 and 1960 would have 
to be substantially increased. That was also true with regard to the 
Columbia Basin and other projects we have held back in order to 
keep our budget requests for 1959, 1960, and 1961 from peaking to a 
level that, we feel, is probably greater than we could request. 

Mr. Krrwan. You know that vou made a request for $37 million 
of the Bureau of the Budget, and that was almost dollar for dollar 
what you could spend and “do a good job. 

Mr: Domrny. The $37 million request for the upper Colorado 
project was based on a program to get Navajo, Flaming Gorge, and 
Glen Canyon going at once. 
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BUDGET BUREAU ACTION ON 1958 BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Krrwan. You requested the Bureau of the Budget for $37 
million, of which $25 million was for Glen Canyon, and I am con- 
eretuleting you that you knew your job and knew how much you 
needed. You people were 100 percent right in your request for $37 
million, of which $25 million was to go to Glen Canyon. But you 
were cut down by the Bureau of the Budget, and now yow are in 
here with a $10 million request in the form of a supplemental for 
Glen Canyon. That is what you had requested before, but the Bureau 
of the Budget cut you down from $25 million to $17 million. When 
you got before the Bureau of the Budget, somebody who never had 
seen Glen Canyon, who had been there only a couple of months, 
said, ‘‘No, that is not what you are going to get.” I am congratulating 
you people on the fact you understand your job and you knew what 
you needed, but the Bureau of the Budget did not understand your job 
and did not know what you needed. 

Mr. Dominy. I would like to be sure it is clear on the record that 
the figure of $37 million is the figure we discussed in the Department. 
At the time we went to the Budget Bureau—-— 

Mr. Cannon. May I suggest you should have a statement from the 
Commissioner on that. The Commissioner is the man who is respon- 
sible here. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am trying to prove they were 100 percent right 
when they went to the Bureau of the Budget, and it was the Bureau 
of the Budget that leveled them off. 

Mr. Dominy. The Bureau of the Budget leveled us off in an overall 
ceiling, but the Bureau of the Budget did not say Glen Canyon could 
not go above $17,300,000. I do not want to leave the impression that 
anybody in the Bureau of the Budget blue-penciled this particular 
item, because they did not. They gave us an overall ceiling. 

Mr. Kirwan. But I want to leave the impression it was the Budget 
Bureau that leveled you off, not you or Mr. Dexheimer. You know 
your business, and no matter how they got around it by saying this 
is the overall budget, because of the overall budget set by the Bureau 
of the Budget, Glen Canyon had to suffer, and it was the Bureau of 
the Budget that made it suffer. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Riley. 


AUTHORITY TO TRANSFER AND WITHHOLD FUNDS 


Mr. Ritey. How much authority do you have, Mr. Dexheimer, to 
transfer between projects or to withhold funds Congress has appro- 
priated for specific projects? 

Mr. Dexuetmer. We have authority, of course, to schedule the 
awards of contracts under the projects which are approved and funds 
appropriated for. We have some authority, within each separate 
appropriation item, to transfer funds from one particular project 
within that fund. In the construction and rehabilitation fund we 
have authority to transfer from one project to another where we can 
determine that the projects from which funds are withdrawn will not 
need them for the fiscal year and the funds are needed for another 
project. The Appropriations Committees are advised of these 
transfers between projects. 


20957—-58——37 
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Mr. Ritey. What does that amount to percentagewise? 

Mr. Dexuermer. Comparatively very small percentages are trans- 
ferred in this way. 

Mr. Rizey. Ten or fifteen percent? 

Mr. Dexuermer. Something of that nature. It varies. Some- 
times we do not transfer any during a fiscal year. At other times when 
we are short on some projects we do transfer. 

Mr. Ritey. Your authority is very limited, however; is it not? 

Mr. Dexuermer. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Ritey. What authority do you have to withhold funds appro- 
priated by Congress for a specifie project? 

Mr. Dexuermer. We have the authority to put money in reserve 
where it is apparent the work cannot go forward for some reason. 
Sometimes it is just things that happen that we cannot enter into con- 
tracts for such work. 

Mr. Riey. Is that in the law or is that just a policy? 

Mr. Dexuermer. That is administrative procedure, sir, under 
regulations of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Ritey. That is what I thought. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Boland. 


CURRENT CONTRACTS ON GLEN CANYON PROJECT 


Mr. Botanp. Who is the prime contractor on the Glen Canyon 
project? 

Mr. Dexuermer. Merritt-Chapman & Scott of New York. 

Mr. BoLtanp. You awarded contracts to them totaling $7,085,000? 

Mr. Dexuermer. The total contract is just under $108 million. 

Mr. Bouanpb. But for fiscal year 1958 the amount allocated to 
them was $7,085,000? 

Mr. Dexuermer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Botanp. Leaving about $10 million that you have allocated 
to other contractors, apparently, $4,372,021 to this list you mentioned 
awhile ago, and where did the other $6 million go? 

Mr. Dexuermer. On contracts awarded prior to the dam, $4 million 
for the highway bridge and some other highway work to get into the 
area, and exploratory work for gravel pits and work of that kind. 


SITUATION OF PRIME CONTRACTOR 


Mr. Botanp. The Department knew when it was cut back from 
$25 million to $17,300,000 for this project, you knew pretty well there 
was not enough money for the prime contractor for this particular 
unit for fiscal 1958? 

Mr. Dexuermer. There was not enough to meet his earnings, but 
it was up to him to schedule his work so as to spread the work through- 
out the fiscal year. 

Mr. Bouanp. Here we are faced with a situation where there is no 
money to give the prime contractor between now and the end of 
fiscal 1958. He has his equipment out there and how many employees 
does he have on the job? 

Mr. Dexuermer. In the neighborhood of two or three thousand. 

Mr. Botanp. What do you do with them between now and the 
end of fiscal 1958? 
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Mr. Dexnemmer: That again is the contractor’s choice. He has 
the choice of continuing work at his own risk and ne being pee 
for it when Congress does appropriate money. e may slow down 
the work to minimize the work he does; or he may shut down the job 
and wait for additional funds to be made available. 

Mr. Botanp. Of course he will get the funds in time because the 
contract calls for a certain amount of money, that he will complete 
the job for a certain amount of money. 

Mr. Dexuermer. He will only be reimbursed when and if Congress. 
appropriates sufficient funds. 

Mr. Botanp. But you have made a contract to complete the 
Glen Canyon unit. 

Mr. Dexnetmer. Yes. 

Mr. Botanp. So by the time he completes the job he will get all 
the money back. 

Mr. Dexuermer. That is entirely up to the action of Congress. 
We anticipate they will appropriate sufficient funds. 

Mr. Botann. You have already contracted with Merritt-Chap- 
man & Scott for a fixed figure? 

Mr. Dexuermer. Yes. 

Mr. Botanp. So the chances are that is what they will get when 
they complete the job. j 

Does the Government stand to lose or gain anything if the contract 
is accelerated by the appropriation of this $10 million? We certainly 
will not lose anything, but does the Government stand to gain anything? 

Mr. DexuerMeR. On any contract the Government stands to gain 
by the early completion of the work once it is under contract. 

Mr. Botanp. What does it gain? 

Mr. Dexuemmer. It gains the time when the project will go into 
operation and revenues will begin to flow; and it gains in not having 
to pay additional costs of supervision while the job is under an 
extended construction period; and more importantly we gain, if we 
can adequately finance these projects, in the contractor’s lower bids 
for doing the work. 

If we can contemplate his doing it within the time allowed him 
under the contract, we can make substantial savings in cost of labor, 
overhead, bonding expense, and other things, and we get a better bid 
by his anticipation of what he can do and how much it will cost him. 

Mr. Botanp. When was the-prime contract negotiated? When was 
it signed? 

Mr. Dexuermer. It was awarded on April 29, 1957. 

Mr. Bouanp. | presume it is fair to assume that the contractor 
would believe that there would be sufficient money appropriated in 
the fiscal years—I don’t know whether or not he has a right to assume 
it, but it seems to me to be a fair assumption—that sufficient money 
would be appropriated so that he could go. along at an orderly pace. 

Certainly he has gone along at an orderly pace in this particular 
project. He now finds that he doesn’t have enough money or the 
Department doesn't have enough money to keep him going from now 
until the end of the fiscal vear. 

It would seem to me that at the time the contract was signed that 
he had a right to assume that there would be sufficient money appro- 
priated for the orderly procedure and the continuation of the contract. 
Is that a fair assumption? 
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Mr. Dexuermer. I think it is, except I would qualify it. this way : 
In the specifications an amount of $1,800,000 was allocated to his 
possible earnings from the date of award to the end of that fiscal year. 
He is put on notice that any continuation of that contract will be en- 
tirely dependent on the appropriations made by the Congress. He 
was also aware at that time of what moneys were contained in the 
President’s budget for fiscal 1958. 

Mr. Botanp. He was aware of that? 

Mr. Dexuermmer. He should have been; yes. That was April and 
the budget has been out. 

Mr. Taser. Didn’t you tell him how much was allocated? 

Mr. Dexuetmer. Informally we advised him; yes, sir. 

Mr. Boxtanp. I have no more questions, thank you. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Magnuson? 

Mr. Maenuson. No questions. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Jensen? 

Mr. Jensrn. How soon will the contractor have to shut down, if he 
elects to shut down, if no additional money is appropriated? 

Mr. Dexuermer. They are out of funds as of now, sir, and it is 
entirely their election as to how long they continue from now. 

My understanding, very informally, is that they plan to continue 
a as period of time, to see what may happen to this supplemental 
budget. 

Mr. Jensen. Of course, Mr. Boland was right when he said that 
the Congress had made a contract with this contracting concern who 
has this contract for the total amount of the contract and, of course, 
the Congress has always reimbursed, or made the money available 
to a contractor who has expedited his work beyond the budget figure, 
or beyond the figure that the Congress has appropriated. 

That is entirely up to him whathes or not he wants to do that, but 
the fact still remains, after we note, as Mr. Kirwan said, that the 
Bureau gave almost an exact request to the Bureau of the Budget for 
the amount of money that you needed to carry on this project, accord- 
ing to your estimates and according to the time that you wanted to 
finish this contract, the fact still remains that the Congress appro- 
priated $17,300,000 for this Glen Canyon project, and that, of course, 
is what the contractor should have depended on in fiscal year 1958, 
and, as you say, you informed him of that fact so we of the com- 
mittee, or of the Congress, are not dutybound by any stretch of the 
imagination to appropriate more money for this project. 

You agree with that, do you not? 

Mr. Dexuerimer. J agree entirely. The contractor is put on notice 
that no liability will accrue to the United States if they do not. 

Mr. Jensen. He has no claim whatever for damages against the 
United States of America? 

Mr. Dexueimer. No, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. Mr. Dexheimer, how much of this $10 million that you 
are asking for now is for this project that we have been talking about, 
the Glen Canyon project? 

Mr. Dexuermer. All of it, sir. That is, it goes to the project. 
There are a number of contracts that will participate in the funds if 
they are allowed. 
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Mr. Taser, What is this item concerning Central Valley? 

Mr. Dexuermer. That is an additional $10 million for the Trinity 
River project. 

Mr. Taser. That is a separate item? 

Mr. Dexuermer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Do you have a budget estimate for that? 

Mr. Dexuermer. Yes, sir. It is before the committee now. 


HOUSES AT GLEN CANYON AND FLAMING GORGE 


Mr. Taspr. You were up before the committee last year, and at 
page 667, part 1, of the valent hearings, you testified that there 
would probably be 20 to 25 permanent-type houses and a number of 
temporary or movable houses or trailers required. 

As I understand it, you got specifications out for building a lot of 
houses there. 

Mr. Dexueimer. At Glen Canyon, yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How many? 

Mr. Dexuermer. Two hundred at the present time. 

Mr. Taser. Two hundred at Flaming Gorge? 

Mr. Dexuermer. No, sir; at Glen Canyon. 

Mr. Taser. Have you entered into a contract for that? 

Mr. DrexHEIMeER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Have you provided for a couple of miles of pavement 
70 feet wide in this housing project? 

Mr. Dexuermer. In the overall city, yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. There are a lot of other pavements 40 feet wide? 

Mr. DexHeEImMeER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. These houses are set up to be mason work; are they 
not? 

Mr. DexHEIMER. Yes, sir; permanent type. 

Mr. Taser. The whole 200 are of permanent type? | 

Mr. Dexueimer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Tell us about Flaming Gorge. Are there any houses 
to be built there? 

Mr. Dexuermer. Yes, sir. We have a contract for building a 
number of houses up there, some temporary and some permanent. 
Due to a slowdown, however, in the Flaming Gorge unit because of 
our 1959 budget situation, we have just negotiated a contract change 
order, to eliminate a large number of the Sinha at Flaming Gorge. 

Mr. Taser. How many of them are you going to eliminate? 

Mr. Dexuerer. Thirty, sir. 

Mr. Taper. But you will still have 200? 

Mr. Dexuermnr. No, sir; 200 at Glen Canyon. Flaming Gorge 
is an entirely different project. 

Mr. Taser. Do you have a contract for that at Glen Canyon? 

Mr. Dexuermer. At Glen Canyon we have a contract for housing 
and we also have one at Flaming Gorge. 

Mr. Taser. The one at Glen Canyon would be for a couple of 
hundred houses. 

Mr. DexHEIMER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. They are all permanent-type construction? 

Mr. DexHermer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. It is going to cost a lot of money. 
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Why can you tell us you would only have 20 to 25 permanent houses 
at that time? 

Mr. Dexuermer. That was at Flaming Gorge, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Are you going to have more than that? 

Mr. Dexnermer. At Flaming Gorge we are going to have 30 
permanent houses. 

Mr. Taser. Why do you want such a big town up there at Glen 
Canyon? 

Mr. Dexuermer. We will need it during the construction period 
and for permanent housing for the people who will be engaged in 
operating the reservoir, the powerplants and appurtenances and 
facilities. ' 

Mr. Taser. You mean you are going to have 200 people up there 
operating the reservoir? 

Mr. Dexuetmer. Yes, sir; the dam and powerplant. 

Mr. Taper. It appears to me that this was a very elaborate pro- 
posal all the way through, and with the amount of water that will be 
available for it, it is going to run into a pretty big burden for the 
Federal Government. 

You have told the contractor on this job, or you served notice on 
him on December 31, that he could only go 30 days more on the 
availability of funds that then existed? 

Mr. DexuHermer. Yes, sir. That is on the contract for the dam 
and powerplant. 

NOTICE TO PRIME CONTRACTOR 


Mr. Tasur. If he wants to go ahead, you told him that he would 
have to do it at his own risk? 

Mr. Dexuermer. That is part of his contract and in the specifica- 
tions. 

Mr. Taper. You told him that? 

Mr. DexuHermeEr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. That is all I have. 

Mr. Cannon. Dr. Fenton. 

Mr. Fenton. Mr. Dexheimer, I take it that, or I did take it that at 
the beginning of each fiscal year you allocate a certain amount of 
money and tell the contractor that that much is allocated to him. 

Mr. Dexuetmer. That is correct, as soon as the appropriation bill 
is signed. 

Mr. Fenton. From what I gathered here today, you have from time 
to time made changes in the allocation. 

Mr. Dexuetmer. Yes, sir. When we see that any contractor is 
going to be short, we make our best efforts to provide him with funds 
to keep him going as long as we can. If possible, we will delay some- 
thing we anticipated doing in order to switch the funds over to that 
work. 

Mr. Fenton. To be fair to a contractor you tell him so much is 
allocated. Is that just from time to time or for the whole year? 

Mr. Dexuermenr. It is for the whole year, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. How much did you tell these people there was allo- 
cated for 1958 to them? 

Mr. Gouzk. The first amount allocated to the prime contractor 
by letter of September 13, 1957, was $4,495,000. On December 26, 
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1957, he received an additional allocation of $1,247,610, and on Janu- 
ary 23, 1958, a final allocation of $722,390. 

Mr. Fenton. That is the point Iam trying to make. From time 
to time you are changing his allocation. I asked in the beginning: Do 
you allocate a certain amount for the entire year? 

Mr. Gouzt. The first amount allocated was for the year. The 
additional amount was made available when it became evident his 
earnings were increasing. 

Mr. Fenton. What did you tell him at the beginning of the fiscal 
year as to how much he could make? 

Mr. Gouzt. We told him that amount was available to him, sir. 
It didn’t specify a period of time. 

Mr. Fenton. How much? 

Mr. Gouzk. $4,495,000. 

Mr. Fenton. I can’t quite get that. In the beginning of the fiscal 
year, July 1, what did you tell him he could earn for the year? 

Mr. Gouzk. It so happened that for this fiscal year we had no 
appropriation bill until the end of August. We were under the joint 
resolution for July and August. When the bill was passed at the end 
of August we sent the contractor a letter on September 13, which I 
understand is in the record, advising him that there was now available 
for his contract this amount of $4,495,000. 

Mr. Fenton. You had a carryover of a million dollars? 

Mr. Gotz. There was a million dollars already available to him 
from the previous year. That required no further action on our part. 

Mr. Fenton. Did you tell him anything in the interim as to how 
much he could expect, or that you estimated? . 

Mr. Gouzé. He had some oral information that the bill was in 
progress and that funds would be available to him at the end of 
August when the bill passed. 

Mr. Fenton. What did you tell him at the end of August? 

Mr. Gouzkt. I don’t know whether any specific amount was given. 

Mr. Fenton. I would like to know when you received your ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. Gouzt. After we received the appropriation, the amount 
allocated to the Glen Canyon unit was divided between the various 
contracts. Then a letter was written to each of the major contractors, 
including Merritt-Chapman-Scott, stating the amount available to 
each of them. 

Mr. DexueIMer. That amount was the $4,495,000. 

Mr. Gorzt. Each of the contractors were sent similar letters for the 
contracts that were then in force. 

Mr. Fenton. So that you could not at the beginning of the fiscal 
year tell him just how much he could make for the entire year? 

Mr. Gorzk. Not this fiscal year because of the status of the ap- 
propriation bill. The bill didn’t pass until the end of August. 

Mr. Fenton. Usually, if you have received your appropriations 
by the beginning of the next fiscal year you would tell him how much 


he could get? 


Mr. Gouz&. If the bill should pass in June, for example, they would 
get that letter on the 1st of July. If the bill passes after the Ist of July 
they would get it within a few days after passage of the bill. 

Mr. Fenton. Well, we certainly want to be fair. We certainly have 
to be fair to the contractor as I see it, too. 
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An examination of the Bureau’s contract specifications for the Glen 
Canyon Dam and powerhouse under your contract shows that the 
contractor’s bid was made and accepted with the full knowledge that 
the rate of earnings to be paid for was wholly dependent upon appro- 
priations to be made by the Congress. He also knew that only $1.8 
million, as you say, had been reserved for payment on his contract, 
and that additional reservation of funds was dependent upon con- 
gressional appropriation. 


CONTRACT SPECIFICATIONS 


I will ask, Mr. Chairman, that paragraph 11, page 2; paragraph 17, 
pages 7 and 8; paragraph 21, pages 12 and 13; and paragraph 23, 
pages 13 and 14 of the above-mentioned contract specifications be 
inserted at this point in the record. These will show the contract 
provisions relating to: 

1. Construction program. 

2. Commencement, prosecution, and completion of the con- 
tract. 

3. Payments and funds. 

4. Suspension of work, 

Mr. Kirwan (presiding). All right. They will be put in the record. 

Mr. Dexuermer. Yes, sir. e will be glad to do that, sir. 

(The information to be supplied follows:) 


Excerpts From ConTRACT SPECIFICATIONS FOR GLEN CANYON Dam ContTRACcT 
No. 14-06—-D 2403 Datep Aprit 29, 1957 


(Page 2, par. 11:) 

11. Suspension of work.—The Government may at any time suspend the whole 
or any portion of the work under this contract but this right to suspend the work 
shall not be construed as denying the contractor actual, reasonable, and necessary 
expenses due to delays, caused by such suspension, it being understood that ex- 
penses will not be allowed for such suspensions when ordered by the Government 
on account of weather conditions or on account of the failure of Congress to make 
the necessary appropriations for expenditures under this contract. 


. * * * * x “ 


17. Payments and funds.—In preparing estimates for partial payments, con- 
sideration will be given to the delivery on the site of items of materials which will 
become a part of the finished construction work and for which payment in full 
has been made by the contractor, except that no consideration will be given to 
individual purchases of less than one thousand dollars ($1,000) for any one item. 
No consideration will be given to any other preparatory work done. Special 
provisions relating to payments and funds are as follows: 

(a) Section 12 of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939, provides as follows: 
“When appropriations have been made for the commencement or continuation 
of construction or operation and maintenance of any project, the Secretary may, 
in connection with such construction or operation and maintenance, enter into 
contract for miscellaneous services, for materials and supplies, as well as for 
construction, which may cover such periods of time as the Secretary may consider 
necessary but in which the liability of the United States shall be contingent upon 
appropriations being made therefor” (43 U. 8. C. 388). 

(b) Under the contract to be entered into under these specifications such work 
as may be done in excess of the amount for which funds are available for payments 
set forth in Subparagraph (c), modified pursuant to Subparagraphs (d) and (e) 
hereof, will be continued with funds to be hereafter appropriated. 

(c) The sum of $1,800,000 has been reserved and is available for payment of 
contractor’s earnings, including retained percentages, under the contract, and any 
contract adjustments thereunder. 

(d) If at any time it becomes apparent to the contracting officer that the balance 
of this reservation is in excess of the estimated amount required to meet all pay- 
ments due and to become due the contractor because of work performed until 
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June 30, 1957, the right is reserved to reduce said reservation by the amount of 
such excess. The contractor will be advised of any reduction so made. 

(e) If the rate of progress of the work is such that it becomes apparent to the 
contracting officer that the balance of the reservation is less than the estimated 
amount required to meet all payments due and to become due because of work 
performed until June 30, 1957, the Government ‘may reserve additional funds for 
payments under this contract if there be funds available for sich purpose. The 
contractor will be advised of any additional reservations made. 

(f) It is expected that Congress will make additional appropriations applicable 
to work under this contract, but as to this it must be distinctly understood and 
agreed that the Government is in no case to be made liable for damages in con- 
nection with this contract on account of delays in payments on same due to lack 
of available funds. Should it become apparent to the contracting officer that 
available funds will be exhausted before additional funds are appropriated, the 
contracting officer will give 30 days’ written notice ‘to the contractor that work 
may be suspended by the contractor; but if the contractor so elects, he may con- 
tinue work under the conditions and restrictions of the specifications, after the 
time set by such notice, so long as there are funds for inspection and superintend- 
ence, concerning which he will be advised; with the understanding, however, that 
no payment will be made for such work until sufficient additional Fands have been 
provided by the Congress. When funds again become available, the contractor 
will be notified in writing as to the amount thereof reserved for payments under 
this contract. The amount so reserved shall be subject to decrease or increase in 
a manner similar to that provided in Subparagraphs (d) and (e) hereof. Should 
work be thus suspended, additional time for completion will be allowed equal to 
the period during which the work is necessarily so suspended as determined by 
the dates specified in the above-mentioned notices. 

(g) So long as funds are available, payments will be made in accordance with 
the provisions of the contract. Unless otherwise authorized in writing by the 
contracting officer, the items of work for which payment will be made shall be 
limited to those listed and enumerated in ‘the contract. The unit or lump-sum 
price or prices stated in the contract will be used in determining the amount to be 
paid and shall constitute full and final compensation for all work. 

(h) The procedure above described in this paragraph shall be repeated as often 
as necessary on account of exhaustion of available funds and the necessity of 
awaiting the appropriation of additional funds by Congress. 

(i) Should Oniigrens fail to provide the expected additional funds during its 
regular session, the contract may be terminated and considered to be completed 
at the option of the contractor, without prejudice to him at any time not later 
than 30 days after payments are discontinued, or if payments have been previously 
discontinued, not later than 30 days after passage of the Act which would ordi- 
narily carry an appropriation for continuing the work, or after the adjournment 
of Congress without passing such Act. 

* . * * * * « 

21. Commencement, prosecution, and completion of work.—(a) Completion 
period: The contract or shall begin work within thirty (30) calendar days after 
date of receipt of notice to proceed, and shall complete the parts of the work as 
divided below within the number of calendar days stated for such parts from the 
date of receipt of such notice: Provided, That the period allowed for the comple- 
tion of the work, or any part thereof for which separate completion period is 
stated, shall be reduced by one (1) calendar day for each calendar day in excess 
of ten (10) calendar days, or any extension thereof, elapsing between the con- 
tractor’s receipt of and return of properly executed contract, and performance 
and payment bonds as required in United States Standard Form 21. 

(1) All work to complete the powerplant structure, including required 
equipment installations; all work to complete the powerplant access road 
and to complete the parking area between the powerplant structure and the 
river-outlets valve structure; and all work to complete switchyard grading, 
switchyard aceess road, and cable tunnel excavation, 1,760 days. 

(2) All work covered by schedule Part B within sixty (60) calendar days 
after date of receipt of written notice from the contracting officer that work 
on the Colorado River bridge under Specifieations No. DC-4800 has been 
completed to the extent necessary to allow the work under these specifica- 
tions to proceed. 

(3) The remainder of the work, 2,500 days. 

In addition to the drawings required under Paragraph 34, the drawings required 
to be submitted for approval under these specifications are described in Para- 
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graphs 15 and 139. The period of time allowed for completion of the work will 
be exclusive of any time in excess of thirty (30) calendar days which may be 
required by the Government for the approval of any drawing, group of drawings, 
sample, group of samples, test reports, or other data submitted simultaneously: 
Provided, That requirements for reinforcement drawings shall be in accordance 
with provisions of Subparagraph 112 (bb). The time required for the approval 
of drawings shall be the number of calendar days from the date any drawings, 
samples, or data is received by the contracting officer for approval to the date of 
mailing to the contractor by the contracting officer of such drawings, samples, or 
data either approved or for correction or revision. The period of time allowed 
will not include duplicate periods represented by concurrent delays in the ap- 
proval of 2 or more drawings or group of drawings. 

(b) Prosecution of the work: The capacity of the contractor’s construction 
plant, sequence of operations, method of operation, and the forces employed 
shall, at all times during the continuance of the contract, be subject to the approval 
of the contracting officer and shall be such as to insure the completion of the work 
within the specified period of time. 

(c) Priorities: If performance under these specifications is delayed by opera- 
tions of any national priorities or material allocation system, the time for perform- 
ance will be Nenad to compensate for such delays. 

23. Construetion program.—Within thirty (30) calendar days after date of 
receipt of notice to proceed, the contractor shall furnish the contracting officer 
a complete construction program showing in detail his proposed program of 
operations, which construction program shall provide for orderly performance 
of the work. The construction program shall be in such form and in such detail 
as to show properly the sequence of operations, the period of time required for 
completion of the work under each item, or group of like items, of the schedule 
and the contractor’s estimate of earnings by months. The contractor’s estimate 
of earnings by months shall not obligate the Government to provide funds in 
any other manner than provided in the “Payments and funds’ paragraph of these 
specifications. Revised construction programs shall be eaieadiben at intervals 
of not more than 6 months, and, in addition thereto, the contractor shall immedi- 
ately advise the contracting officer of any proposed changes in his construction 
program. Revised construction programs shall show construction operations 
for each item of work from the time work under contract started to the anticipated 
completion date, thereby indicating the periods during which work was previously 
underway as well as estimated future periods of construction operations. 

Forms for preparation of construction programs are available for the contractor's 
use and will be furnished by the contracting officer upon request. 

24. Use of construction facilities.—It is possible that work at, or in the vicinity 
of, the Glen Canyon dam site will be performed by the Government or by other 
contractors engaged in work for the Government during the contract period. 
The contractor shall, without charge, permit the Government and such other 
contractors to use the roads, bridges, lighting installation, and any other facilities 
constructed or acquired by the contractor for use in the * * * 


Mr. Cannon. Mr. Budge. 


ALLOCATION OF PRIME CONTRACT 


Mr. BupeGr. How was this original allocation of $4,495,000 for the 
prime contract arrived at? 

Mr. Dexueimer. By considering the amount that was available 
for the unit as a whole and then dividing it as best we could to make 
those funds spread properly over the various contracts that are neces- 
sary for orderly construction of the unit. ; 

Mr. Bupae. I understood Mr. Golze to say a minute ago that the 
original allocation was increased because you noticed that the con- 
tractor had accelerated his program. 

Mr. Dexueimer. It was:increased in December and in January 
again because we were able to delay further some other work that we 
didn’t anticipate originally when the allocation was made, and because, 
of course, the contractor was earning money and his funds were about 
to be exhausted. 
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Mr. Bupeg. It is true, is it not, that the contract was signed be- 
tween the Bureau and the contractor specifically provides that the 
amounts coming to the contractor will be limited to the funds appro-. 
priated by the Congress. 

Mr, Dexuermer. And as allotted by us; yes, sir; it is. 


EMPLOYEE FACILITIES 


Mr. Bupep. How much is this city of Page to cost, including hous- 
sa eee paving, et cetera? Give us the total cost. 

Mr. Dominy. The present estimate for the city of Page, including 
everything—streets, utilities, housing, sewage disposal, and every- 
thing—is $20,920,634. 

Mr. Bunce. I didn’t hear that. Will you repeat it? 

Mr. Dexuermmer. $20,920,634. 

Mr. Bupee. Who eventually pays for that? 

Mr. Dominy. That is part of the project cost. Of course; some of 
those things will be amortized at least partially through rents and 
charges for utility service from the people who are occupying the 
buildings. 

Mr. BupGe. That will just be your operation? 

Mr. Domriny. We anticipate there will be some amortization of 
cost in the rates we intend to charge. For example, we establish 
rents on the basis of comparable rents in a like community in that 
general area. 

Mr. Bupce. How much is the additional housing and such things 
as, Vista Point, and such, to cost, in addition to this $20 million 
plus? 

Mr. Dominy. The Vista Point contract you mentioned, the earth- 
work, structure of the Vista Point road, parking area and a shelter 
to get people in out of the wind on bad days when they are up there; 
the contract for that is $55,705. 

Mr. Bupee. How many houses will there be at Flaming Gorge? 

Mr. DexuerMeR. With the reduction we are making there will be 
about 40 of the permanent, plus the temporary. 

There will also be some trailers and movable houses. 

Mr. Bupcs. That is twice as many as you indicated to the com- 
mittee last year. 

Mr. Dexuermer. I don’t believe so, Mr. Budge. The permanent 
houses have been reduced from the ones we anticipated last year as 
well as the temporary houses. 

Mr. Bupee. Outside of Page City, what will all of the other im- 
provements of that nature amount to? Give me a total figure of the 
other housing such as that at Flaming Gorge and other things such as 
the Vista Point, utilities at other areas, et cetera. 

Mr. Dexuermer. Flaming Gorge, of course, is an entirely different 
unit hundreds of miles away. It will have a camp for construction 
and permanent operation. We will have a camp at Navaho Dam. 

Mr. Bunce. How much will they be in addition to this figure at 
Glen Canyon? 

How much will the rest of them be in their entirety? 

Mr. Dominy. We didn’t bring that information up here because we 
thought the discussion today would be confined specifically to Glen 
Canyon. We will be glad to put it in the record for you at this point. 
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Mr. Bunce. I think we should do that because we will know what 
the overall picture is for the one project. ! 

Mr. Dexueimer. Actually those things are subject to change. 
If we delay Flaming Gorge, Navaho, and some of the others as the 
1959 budget indicates we will, we may change that requirement. 

If it is spread out over a longer period of time, we might need less 
people there than we might anticipate at the present time. 

Mr. Bupee. I want what your present figure is, based upon the 
information you have, as to what the total cost will be for all of these 
facilities. 

Mr. DexHermer. We can get that. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Conoravo River SToRAGE PROJECT 


Flaming Gorge unit 
Service facilities costs: 
Permanent and temporary houses, streets, water, sewage, Total estimate 


electrical distribution systems and washhouse..._-_-.----~--.- $3, 336, 000 
Gas distribution system _ - - 2 bet jie RSE 60, 000 
Construction power (A service) ___ ‘ 2, 080, 800 
Temporary field office_- -__- go: Se, Acc 2B 19, 000 
Temporary metal garages__..__-.- Lud LANE Show: 71 Re 41, 000 
Administration building, laboratory, garages and fire station, 

and conference hall _ __ Be g yO LOe. 237, 000 
Temporary warehouse-__-_--_- 178, 000 
Water supply, treatment plant, and equipment_-___- 356, 000 
Steel elevated water tank______- 107, 000 
Roads—temporary access roads_ - _- i 393, 000 
Miscellaneous equipment_-_-_- _- . slick 240, 000 
Office furniture and equipment_- 44, 000 
Transportation equipment- Sa . ' sta 137, 000 
Stores equipment__________________.---- siz. 2 } 90, 000 
Seow enuipmenty. 26s 4s e<e ~ aes <4 wad - oes Lips cbeegs ; 136, 000 
Laboratory equipment-_-__.__--_-_- er eiae ole mace lat shat 30, 200 
Tools and work equipment____._--___-.---- : Ree tan milena 145, 000 
Communication equipment-____......-------_-------- ke 90, 000 

Wet? nls d-tia- dec He pie oul i OPE. sewanicen sr GT] 79Q000 


NotTEe.—Data from official estimate, dated Oct. 10, 1957. Costs in total estimate column includes costs 
of construction contracts, materials and supplies, labor, and other costs related to each item and therefore 
do not reflect actual contract amounts. ’ 

This estimate was prepared in the spring of 1957 as part of the annual Bureau reestimate of project costs 
for use in connection with fiscal year 1959 budget estimates and in support of appropriation requests. It 
does not reflect changes in plan, costs, or actual bid amounts on contracts awarded since the spring of 1957. 
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: bas Glen Canyon unit 
Service facilities costs: Total estimate 
Permanent housing - - - 


cal eee ea aes a a .. $7, 980, 000 
Temporary housing_-_--_-_-_)_-- 151i. ae et 4, 289, 000 
Portable houses _ _ __ 516901 il Sutebei oy. Ose ub 461, 000 


WER a cn, iraiceadini ane ie tL 566, 000 


Municipal building ___ ~~ sesthint cai edited allie ctaln ail . 182, 000 
Fire and police building - ail ; iis doen ee 295, 000 
Garage_ (ALS IE OF igh 145, 000 
Dormitory __-- - iol Ik usu oS i. SEU LOU SU A 2 189, 000 
Laboratory _ - S Laser ea tg by crcycns 59, 000 
Administration building - i ei led 726, 000 
Temporary field buildings - -____. me > 13, 634 
Water supply and treatment plant, elevated tank, reservoir- 1, 283, 000 
Sewage-treatment plant_-—-_-___- Uabtet sulk ep ltaAg si. aa 302, 000 
Airstrip. - —..- tte busts 268, 000 
Grading streets, sidew alks, ‘fencing, utilities, landscaping. ae 2, 637, 000 
Grading and foundations for portable houses_ oe 30, 000 
Temporary utilities _ ee ee 65, 000 
Aceess roads - Wy Joe ISLE JL. Jakks 189, 000 
Miscellaneous equipment __.~_.~...---.- +--+. ash 40 i” 436, 000 
Office furniture and equipment-_____--.- ~~. ho ceded 72, 000 
Transportation equipment_ s : ee 307, 000 
Stores equipment. : 77, 000 
Shop equipment Sma 114, 000: 
Laboratory equipment - _- pik red ga 68, 000 


Tools and work equipment... de ee ee ssetiiied 156, 000 
Communication equipment______-____.__-- a > 11, 000 


Total _ _- ,U5.32. iui. Bola wesebeu. sb a ByOaepese 


Nore.— Data from official estimate, dated Nov. 22, 1957. Costs in total estimate column ineludes costs 
of construction contracts, materials and supplies, labor, and other costs related to each item and therefore 
do not refiect actual contract amounts. 

This estimate was prepared in the spring of 1957 as part of the annual Bureau reestimate of project costs 
for use in connection with fiscal year 1959 budget estimates and in support of a eet requests. It 
does not refiect changes in plan, costs, or actual bid amounts on contracts awarded since the spring of 1957. 


Navajo unit 


Service facilities costs: Total estimate 
Caretaker’s house and water supply..-------------------------- $52, 000 
Temporary camp service building__-....-...-.2-...-.---.-.+----- 20, 000 
Temporary housing, streets, walks, landscaping, service facilities, 

water, sewer, electricity, telephone, fire_..............-..-----.- 655, 000 
Ter EP GETCEEINIET  . . cinres alitetane we cin cubene ae ome amie eden a 10, 000 
Office furniture and equipment--------.----.----.------------- 20, 000 
Transportation equipment. --—_...---. 22.22 222222 eee esl -a--- 105, 000 


Stores equipment___-..------.--- std detiiotiamunas-caiil 19, 000 


ES SE I RE SA, LN PES as SONS 14, 000 
Tools and work equipment... pS yeaa relly A» I renten 55, 000 
Dedebi.s i iusils Aiea: lo,scsdboblatet ita vice ¢ suscud 950, 000 


Note.—Data from official estimate, dated June 14, 1957. Costs in total estimate column includes costs 


of construction contracts, materials and supplies, labor, and other costs related to each item and therefore 
do not reflect actual contract amounts. 


This estimate was prepared in the spring of 1957 as part of the annual Bureau reestimate of project costs 
for use in connection with fiscal year 1959 budget estimates and in support of a ie sthor the # requests. It 
does not reflect changes in plan, costs, or actual bid amounts on contracts awarded since the spring of 1957. 


Mr. Bunge. On this $2,256,000 that was transferred from other 
projects to Trinity, from which projects did that money come? 

Mr. Cannon. We were going to discuss one at a time, Mr. Budge. 
We have not yet taken up the Trinity proposition. 


Mr. Bupae. That is fine, Mr. Chairman. [| will delay that until a 
little later, then. 
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USE OF SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


As I understand this $10 million which is requested in the supple- 
mental, how much do you intend to allocate to the prime contract? 
Mr. Gouzk. There will be allocated to the prime contract $7,073,000 
for the Glen Canyon Reservoir and a small amount of $12,000 for his 
part of the powerplant, so the total allocated would be $7,085,000. 

Mr. Bupcr. How much is to be used to reinstate these programs 
that have been deferred? 

Mr. Gouzé. It is spread around. 

For example, there will be $817,500 on the bridge contract. 

Mr. Bunce. What is the total? 

Mr. Gouzs. It would be just a little under $3 million—$2,915,000. 

Mr. Bunge. Then is it not correct that you plan to allocate $6.4 
million on the prime contract? 

Mr. Gouzt. That was an earlier estimate, Mr. Budge, which has 
been replaced by this figure I just gave you. 

Mr, Buper. How much earlier was it? 

Mr. Gotz. About 3 weeks ago. 

Mr. Dominy. The reason for that Mr. Budge is, we had considered 
holding back part of the $1,350,000, which has been reserved to the 
housing contractor. We had considered withdrawing $750,000 of 
that, with his permission, and applying it to Merritt, Chapman & 
Scott, with the understanding that if the supplemental then came 
through it would be replaced. 

That transfer wasn’t made, so that is the reason for the change in 
the figures. 

Mr. Bungee. As of about 2 or 3 weeks ago you intended allocating 
only $6.4 million to the prime contract and $3.6 million to these other 
programs. 

Mr. Dominy. That is because we had intended to make another 
allotment to Merritt, Chapman & Scott by withdrawing $750,000 from 
the housing contractor and replacing funds for the housing contractor 
out of the supplemental. That was not done. Now we have a larger 
allocation to Merritt, Chapman & Scott out of the supplemental as a 
result. The dollars would have been exactly the same for fiscal 
1958, assuming the supplemental were to be passed. 

Mr. Bunce. In other words within the last couple of weeks you 
have changed your mind as to how you would divide this $10 million. 

Mr. Domriny. Well, in total dollars, of what is already available and 
what is to be made available if this is enacted, Merritt, Chapman & 
Scott would have had the same amount. We were, however, consider- 
ing shifting $750,000 to Merritt, Chapman & Scott a week or 2 ago, 
had we been able to get concurrence from the housing contractor, that 
he would relinquish that much temporarily. The purpose of that was 
to keep Merritt, Chapman & Scott going as far as possible, so that he 
would still be financed at the time that we were here and he wouldn’t 
be faced with a shutdown. 


EFFECT OF REALLOCATIONS TO DATE 


Mr. Bupce. Do you think that this contractor has been lulled into 
a feeling of security by these additional payments, that he would 
have sufficient money to operate at a much greater rate than he 
normally would have? 
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Mr. Dominy. I think’ the file of letters that we have from him 
would indicate that he wasn’t lulled into a feeling of security, that 
he realized we were making every effort within our control to shift 
money to keep him furnished, but he also realized that there was a 
limit to the funds that we could move to him. 

Mr. Bupar. You have made reallocations periodically. Here is 
another one as late as 2 or 3 weeks ago, where you changed the amount 
which vat to go to the. prime contractor, in addition to these letters 
in the file. 

Mr. Domriny. At his present rate of earnings, had we been able to 
consummate this $750,000 adjustment, he still would have been out 
of funds, either the last few days of January or the first few days in 
February. It wouldn’t have carried him more than another week or 
10 days at his present rate of earnings. 

Mr. Bunce. That brings us then to the end of it: If this supple- 
mental is approved, how long does that keep him going? 

Mr. Dexuermer. The balance of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Dominy. The testimony here this morning has indicated that 
there is some difference as between the contractor and what he can 
earn the balance of this fiscal year, and what we have estimated here 
in terms of this supplemental request. We would hope, Mr. Budge, 
that if the supplemental were enacted, and with the knowledge of the 
President’s request for the 1959 budget, -that having both of those 
figures in mind, that he could adjust his program over the next 7 
months to live within that combined total. e believe that would 
put him right on schedule, and everything would be in good shape. 

Mr. Bupae. Did you believe that 2 or 3 weeks ago when you 
changed the allocation? 

Mr. Dominy. The amount of money available to him in 1958 as 
compared to what would be available to him over the 17-month 
period starting February 1, if this supplemental were made avr ilable 
and the President’s budget for 1959 were made available, is quite 
different. With the $10 million supplemental and the 1959 estimate, 
it pretty well finances him at the optimum rate. 

Mr. Bupae. I don’t think the President’s estimate for 1959 has 
much to do with our present situation. The contractor can’t rely on 
anything unless it is appropriated by Congress. 

Mr. Domrny. ‘That is certainly true, sir. 

Mr. Bupae. I don’t want to continue this, but it does seem peculiar 
to me that you can pick out how much money this contractor is going 
to be able to spend, and yet you changed the figure again here just 
2 or 3 weeks ago. You upped the figure from $6.4 million to—what 
is it—$7.085 million? 

Mr. Botann. He really didn’t change the figure. If-you will permit 
me, his explanation seems to satisfy me on that score. I don’t think 
the figure is really changed. 

Mr. Bunge. Perhaps I am wrong. Is this a correct statement, that 
up until 2 or 3 weeks ago you intended allocating of this $10 million, 
that is, in this supplemental, only $6.4 million to the prime contractor? 

Mr. Dexuermer. That is correct. 

Mr. Bunce. You now changed it to what? 

Mr. Dexuermmer. The prime contractor does not know that. 
This was our own effort to get an additional $750,000 to apply on his 
earnings. He does not know how the money will be allocated out of 
this $10 million if it is appropriated. 
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HOUSING CONTRACT ALLOCATION 


Mr. BunGe. Did you tel] him you were going to take $700,000 away 
from the housing contract? 

Mr. Dexuetmer. We did not. We couldn’t tell him until we had 
the money available. We didn’t get it available. It was subject to 
negotiation with the housing contractor, He did not agree to 
relinquishing that money so we were unable to give it to him. Merritt- 
Chapman-Scott has not been in on that at all. 

Mr. Buper. How much do they think that they will get out of this 
supplemental? 

Mr, Dexneimer. I don’t think they have been advised of any 
figure. We will not tell them how much they wil get, unless the 
appropriation is made. Then we will give them notice, as we always 
do, how much is available for earnings under their contract for the 
balance of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Bunce. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cannon, Mr, Jensen. 

Mr. JeNsEN. What is your estimated cost of each house in Glen 
Canyon and Flaming Gorge? 

Mr. Wve $14,000. 






TYPE AND COST OF HOUSING 


Mr. Jensen. That is all right. That is the average cost of your 
houses? They are 2 and 3 bedrooms? 

Mr. Wyre. Three bedrooms. ’ 

(The following information was later submitted:) 

The average bid price for 200 houses being constructed by the Page City con- 
structors, under specifications No. DC—4989, is $15,190. Of the total, 100 will 
have garages and 100 will have carports. The additional equipment and acces- 
sories to be supplied under this contract, yet to be determined by the contracting 


ead may result in the average cost of the houses to Bureau of approximately 
16,000. 


. Mr. Jensen. $14,000. You must be using standard trim of every 
<ind. 

Mr. Wyruis. We are using block construction. 

Mr. Jensen. I know, but are you using standard doors, standard 
windows, and so on? You are not getting those special? 

Mr. Wyuiz. That is right, nothing special. 

Mr. JENSEN. Because if you go into special millwork it usually 
costs you 2 or 3 times more than standard millwork and it is harder to 
paint and more difficult to handle in every way. 

How much does your housing cost at Flaming Gorge? 

Mr. DexHerimer. Under the contract up there some of those 
houses run about $22,000. The others are in the neighborhood of 
$17,000. 

Mr. JensEN. What is the difference? 

Mr. Dexueimer. The permanent houses are the three-bedroom 
type. There are very few of them up there and they are in quite an 
isolated country and in a much colder climate than they are at Page 
or at Glen Canyon. 

Mr. Jensen. What is your engineering overhead cost on those 
houses, plans and specifications, what percentage of the cost of the 
houses? 
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Mr. Dexueimer. In our figures, Mr. Jensen, sometimes it is 
misused as overhead. All of the Government costs, which include the 
investigations, the design, the: fieldwork, all of these things are put 
into a figure which generally runs about 25: percent. | The actual 
design and inspection costs run from 1 to 6 percent, depending on the 
type of structure. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you mean the plans and specifications are costing 
around 25 percent? 

Mr. Dexaetmer. From 1 to 6 percent for the plans and specifi- 
cations. 

Mr. JENSEN. Where does the rest of the 25 percent come in? 

Mr. Dexuermer, Part of it is the overall administration of the 
project, the fieldwork that is necessary to be done to determine where 
you are going to locate these houses; and the other part is for printing 
specifications, handling contracts, legal fees, and all the other things 
involved in the planning and carrying on of our normal business. 
What we would normally consider to be overhead in ‘the Bureau 
would be in the neighborhood of 5 percent. 

Mr. Jensen. I cannot imagine how you can spend 25 percent for 
all the things you mention pertaining to housing. That is. difficult 
for me to understand after being in the lumber business and building 
houses—a few, not too many—over 20 years and having considerable 
to do with pretty good-sized contracts. Certainly it is astounding 
to me how you can spend 25 percent of the cost of a house in all of 
the activities you have mentioned pertaining to the building of a 
home. 

Mr. Drexuermer. Well, Mr. Jensen, ordinarily an architect who 
designs and supervises the construction of a house will charge 7 to 10 
percent as his overhead or commission of the cost of a house. Our 
cost for an equal amount of work runs in the neighborhood of 5 to 6 
percent. 

Mr. Jensen. The Bureau of Reclamation has built houses for 
many, many years. You know exactly the type of house you want 
to build at Flaming Gorge and at Glen Canyon, and they are almost 
as much alike as two peas ina pod. If they are not, there is somethin 
wrong with the administration end of it. Certainly an architect Saal 
not charge 5 to 7 percent for drawing plans and specifications for a 
number of houses, like 200 houses. Why he would make himself rich 
on one project if that were the case. Where he just designs 1 house, 
maybe 5 to 7 percent is all right, but where you have 200 houses, 
surely it should be done for not more than 1 or 2 percent, and he could 
make plenty of money out of that. 

Mr. Dexuermer. You understand that includes all of the surveys, 
all of the work that we have to do to get the property, and all of the 
things that we have to do to plan a city and work those things out in 
addition to the work an architect would do, which is drawing up plans 
and a minimum supervision of the work. 

Mr. Jensen. Well, I do not know much about laying out a town, 
but I do know something about building houses and I know you 
cannot justify paying an architect more than 1 or 2 percent to design 
homes when he can design 200 of them at a shot. If the houses are 
$15,000 each that makes a pile of money. 


20957—538——_38 
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DATA RELATING TO CONTRACT ADMINISTRATION 


Will you please put the answers to the written questions [ am 
handing you into the record? 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


ConTRACT ADMINISTRATION 


The vecerd indicates the Bureau had about $13 million in fiseal year 1957 and 
$25 million in fiscal year 1958 for the Colorado River storage project. 

In order that this committee may have a complete picture of the Bureau’s use 
of these funds I ask that they furnish for the record the answers to the following 
questions: 

1. What allocations were made of these funds to the various contracts or items 
of construction or work items at the beginning of each of these years? 

(See columns 4 and 7, exhibits Nos. 2 through 6.) 

2. What revision or revisions of these allocations have since been made? 

(See columns 4 and 7, exhibits Nos. 2 through 6.) 

3. What is present status of funds under each such allocation? 

(See columns 6 and 9, exhibits Nos. 2 through 6.) 

4. What contracts have been entered into on the Colorado River storage project 
and what reservations of funds and/or revisions thereof have been made to each 
such contract? 

(See columns 1, 5, and 8, exhibits Nos. 2 through 6.) 

5. What is the date of each of these contracts and when was notice to proceed 
given.on.each? 

(See columns 2 and 3, exhibits Nos. 2 through 6.) 

6. What is the proposed allocation to the various contracts and/or items of 
work of the requested $10 million of supplemental funds? 

(See column 10, exhibit No. 3.) 

7. What total amount of the funds available in each of the 2 years, fiscal year 
1957 and fiscal year 1958, have been or are expected to be used for salaries and 
expenses of Bureau personnel? 

(See bottom line of figures on each, exhibits Nos.2 through 6.) 
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Mr. Cannon. Mr. Budge. 


EMPLOYEE FACILITIES 


Mr. Bunce. As I understand the tabulation printed on page 668 
of the hearings of last year, you estimated $9,011,000 for camp facili- 
ties at Glen Canyon unit. Why has that gone up to $20 million? 

Mr. Gouzé. The $9 million figure on the page you cite is limited to 
preliminary estimates of housing and other facilities. The revised 
$20 million figure includes all known features that will now go into 
the camp, which last year had not been identified or priced. 

Mr. BupGe. When you gave the figure of $20 million plus, did that 
include both temporary and permanent camp? 

Mr. Gouzk. The figure of $20,920,634 includes all facilities, sir. 

Mr. Bupae. I would take it the figure on page 668 of last year’s 
hearings does, too, because it lists: 

Permanent camp: Administration buildings and warehouses; police 
and fire building; municipal water and sewer system; streets; housing 
units; and minor supporting contracts; and 

Temporary camp: Temporary housing, dormitories, cafeteria, and 
laboratory; parking area and entrance road; temporary camp facilities ; 
minor contracts; and engineering and administration. 

How much of your new figure is for engineering and administration? 

Mr. Gouzt. About 15 percent, $3,027,000 is the engineering and 
administration figure. 

Mr. Bupae. Just to build the city? 

Mr. Gouzk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bupes. Were you correct when you said that there was a 
distinction between the $9,011,000 figure on page 668 and your new 
figure of $20 million plus in view of the list I have just read to you? 

Mr. Gouzk. The statement I made is that the present estimate is 
a final estimate based on complete data as compared to the estimate 
made a year ago based on incomplete plans, 

Mr. Buper. Why should it be doubled? 

Mr. Gouzt. The reason for the increase is the value of actual bids 
for the work, plus the final determination of the needs of the area, 
plus the increased cost of doing the design and other engineering work. 

Mr. Bupexr. You had 20 percent for engineering and admuinistra- 
tion in this figure, and now you say it is down to 15 percent. 

Mr. Gouzk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bunce. Then why is the new figure more than double the 
other one? 

Mr. Gouzt. We have a table showing the breakdown of that. It 
is just the way the figures worked out in the final analysis. 

Mr. Bupeer. I wish you would supply that breakdown for the 
record. Last year we asked the same question and you said you 
would put it in the record and it turned out to be $9 million and 
now it is $20 million. 

The people who use this project will have to pay for this overhead. 

(Notr.—See p. 587.) 


CHANGES IN ALLOCATION FOR FISCAL YEAR 1958 
Mr. Bupee. There is one other thing I would like to inquire into 


just briefly. How much was allocated in your presentation last year 
to the Glen Canyon unit? 
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Mr. Dominy. $17,300,000. 

Mr. Bunce. You said in your presentation last year, at page 658, 
that of that $17,300 ,000 you intended spending the sum of $15,602,000 
on access roads, diversion tunnels, cofferdams, powerplant service 
roads and the Glen Canyon Bridge. Then you'said; “The balance 
of the funds requested will be for continuation of work on the per- 
manent townsite and temporary camp.” 

You have actually spent considerably more than the balance on 
vour townsite and camp, have you not? 

Mr. Dexuetmer. No, sir, we have not spent more. 

Mr. BupGe. Your balance would be $1,698,000. How much has 
been spent on the townsite and the camp? 

Mr. Gouz&. In the distribution of the money, at the beginning of 
the fiscal year we allocated $15,249,000 to the Glen Canyon Dam and 
associated facilities. 

Mr. Bupee. You told the committee you would allocate $15,602,000 
for that purpose. 

Mr. Gouzt. That would be a relatively minor adjustment. It also 
took into account the service facilities which included the camp 
facilities. 

Mr. Bunce. How much did you allocate for permanent townsite 
and temporary camp? 

Mr. Gouzk. About $5 million was allocated to those. 

Mr. Bunce. You see, you told us here in your own presentation at 
page 658 of the hearings last year you were going to spetid $1,698,000 
on the townsite and temporary camp, and here $5 million has been 
allocated for that. 

Mr. Gouzh. About $2.5 million was carried over unexpended at 
the end of the fiscal year. When we get our appropriation we add to 
it our balance from the previous year. We had $17,300,000 appro- 
priated; we had $1,335,000 from the State of Arizona; and we had 
an unexpended balance of $2,487,000, all of which gave us an expendi- 
ture program in the neighborhood of about $21 million. 

Mr. Bupcre. How much did you allocate out of this $17,300,000 
for the townsite and camp? 

Mr. Dominy. The difference between the $15,249,000 which was 
allocated to the dam and associated facilities and the $17,300,000 
appropriated amounts to $2,051,000. 

Mr. Bupas. As soon as you made that allocation you reduced the 
amount to be paid the contractor by about a quarter million. 

Mr. Dominy. $253,000. 

Mr. Bunge. When did you make that allocation increasing the 
housing and cutting down the prime contractor? 

Mr. Domtny. The $15,602,000 given on page 658 was not just the 
prime contractor. It was all the related contracts including access 
roads, bridge, diversion tunnels, et cetera. 

Mr. Bunce. I think I read all of them. When was the allocation 
made that increased the housing and cut down the prime contractor? 

Mr. Gouzt. Mr. Budge, at the time we appeared before the com- 
mittee last vear we had $4,374,000 of fiscal year 1958 funds allocated 
for the prime contractor. We actually gave the prime contractor 
$4,495,000. We gave him a little bit more in the allocation of funds. 

Mr. Bunce. Well, I guess maybe the 3 of us are talking about 3 dif- 
ferent things. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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USE OF SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Mr. Cannon. Mr. Commissioner, you told us during the course of 
your testimony that you expected to ‘spend all of this $10 million during 
the coming fiscal year. 

Mr. Dexnemmer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Our information has been, and the Bureau officials 
at the project site advised us, that about $2,800,000 of the $3,600,000 
to be used to reinstate the program would not be used in fiscal year 
1958. So apparently there is a difference there of approximately 
$2,800,000 between your statement and the information that was 
given to us at the project site. 

Mr. Dexuermer. Mr. Chairman, to some extent our utilization of 
these funds will depend on when they become available, if they do. 
We anticipated allocating to the prime contractor over $7 million 
of the $10 million. The balance would be spent on other work 
necessary to be done in order to keep the overall work on schedule and 
to comply with our other commitments. The only reason we would 
not utilize the full amount would be if the contractors did not earn, 
or if the appropriation were delayed to such an extent that it would be 
impossible for them to earn, the full amount in the fiscal year. But I 
feel sure this $10 million is a minimum necessary to keep the work 
going at a reasonable schedule. 

Mr. Cannon. If the $10 million were provided. the opinion of 
those who are on the site and who are in direct and immediate charge 
of the work is that we could save nearly $3 million, $2,800,000, out 
of this $10 million during the fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Dexuermer. I would like to have Mr. Wylie, our project 
construction engineer, answer that question, if you will permit him. 

Mr. Cannon. The question has already been answered. Our 
representatives were on the site and talked to the men in charge and 
they were told that $2,800,000 of the $3,600,000 probably would 
not be used in fiscal 1958. 


CONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION 


Program and financing 


Presently | Revised esti-| Difference 
available mate 


PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES } 


1. Central Valley project, California. -___- ..| $25, 679,617 | $35, 679, 617 | som 000, 000 
No change in other activities__- et | 129, 811, 532 | 129, 811, 5382 4 


Total program costs--_- - — ab Gal 156, 491, 149 | | 165, 491, 149 | 10, 000, 000 
21. Relation of costs to obligations: | 
(a) Costs financed from obligations of other years, | | 
net (—). —13, 073, 497 | — 13, 073, 497 |- 


Total program (obligations) - ; ~ 142, aan "152, 417, 652 | | 4 “10, 000, 000 
FINANCING 
Unobligated balance brought forward. ; — 28, 123, 590 | —28, 123, 590 | 
Unobligated balance carried forward -. : 2, 442, 161 2, 442, 161 
Appropriation - - ata edi + 64 116, 736, 223 126, 736, 223 4 10, 000, 000 









D0 
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Object classification 


| 


Presently | Revised | Difference 
available estimate : 

















Total number of permanent positions_._____- gos Ue 5, 240 | 5, 240 |. 
Full-time equivalent of all ‘other positions. 118 | 18 
Average number of all employees. . : a4 én 4, 834 4, 834 


Number of employees at end of year - Tite tts. S)sek. sce 4, 749 | 





01 Personal services: 










Permanent positions... ___ des ALLL A) ORS $24, 802, 775 
Positions other than permanent... as eden we 548, 629 548, 629 | 
Other personal services.....................-... | 962016} = 662, 016 
Total personal services___- | 2 | | Saeeeee f..~......<.... 
02 Travel_..._- edacon SUR 3a 883, 829 | 883, 829 | 
03 Transportation of things. Sehasceliants 479, 086 | 479, 086 | 
04 Communication services-_-.___-__- 315, 151 | 315, 151 


05 Rents and utility services... la ieeie 


















































> castieek tek last | 


285, 514 SURG hic cn eesce J 
06 Printing and reproduction -__-__. -- 230, 984 | 230, 064 |.....-..._._. » 
07 Other contractual services - «i 6,477,114 | 6, 477, 114 |. 7 
Services performed by other agencies. a 1, 405, 236 | 1, 405, 236 |. 

08 Supplies and materials_. i eo = 3, 568, 905 S06, O06) b.3«]......_-. 
09 Equipment. 2, 272, 745 | ie ha. inc ceesench 
10 Lands and structures____. 95, 353,086 | 105, 353, 086 $10, 000,000 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions... | 1,668, 690 | 1, 668, 600 |. 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_ ‘ 74, 284 | 74, 284 
15 Taxes and assessments. ‘ 3 ; bss } 33, 160 | 33, 160 |__..____. 

Subtotal 139, 061, 204 149, 061, 204 10, 000, 000 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges 129, 940 | 129, 940 | : 

Total, Bureau of Reclamation. - -. ha 138, 931, 264 | 148, 931, 264 10, 000, 000 
No change in “Allocation accounts’’_ _ - 3, 486, 388 3, 436, 388 2 ; 

Total obligations ieee | 142,417,652 | 152, 417,652 | 10, 000, 000 


Trinity River Division 














Mr. Cannon. Taking up the third item, the third item is a request. 
by the Bureau of Reclamation for Construction and Rehabilitation, 
an additional amount of $10 million for the Trinity River Division. 

We will include the justifications in the record at this point. 

(The matter retheves! to follows :) 


BurREAU OF RECLAMATION 


Construction and rehabilitation 


a ahd . $10, 000, 000 





Request for 4 months from Mar. 1, 1958_ 
Appropristion (6 dete 2.53... o- JL. 200 0 See ek 1 141, 872, 310 
Obligations to Dec. 31, 1957- t fal IHF. 93, 319, 998 
Expenditures to Dec. 31], 1957___- H2Q adi Syl 78, 609, 526 


Budget estimate next fiscal year_ shoe unleaded ta tae 123, 237, 000 














Employment: 
Average number, current appropriation 
Number involved this estimate_ 63 siuuiees..6 i, JN eee Fat ex 
Actual employment, Dec. 31, 1957_ 4, 455 


ia Ama > <a erenmeiuin sae 4, 834 


| Includes prior year funds of $24,773,509 and advances from non-Federal] sources of $362,578. 


PURPOSE 





AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 










These supplemental funds are needed in order that work on the Trinity River 
Division of the Central Valley project may proceed at an economical rate. Work 
on the contracts for the Trinity Dam and Clear Creek Tunnel, which were awarded 
subsequent to the submission of the 1958 justifications and at higher amounts 
than were estimated by Bureau engineers, has proceeded at a faster rate than 
contemplated. Despite a reallotment of funds originally assigned for other work, 
totaling $2,258,000, at the present rate of progress it is estimated that the tunnel 
contractor will exhaust his allocation of funds by Febuary 15, 1958, and the 
Trinity Dam contractor by April 30, 1958. At a reasonable rate of progress 
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during the remainder of the yéar additional contract earnings are estimated at 
$10 million. 

Included in the above financial data are the following amounts which apply to 
the Central Valley project: Appropriation to date, $24,477,858, including $308 823 
prior year funds; obligations to December 31, 1957, $19, 000,639; expenditures to 
December 31, 1957, $18,067,699, and budget estimate next fiscal year, $36,259,000. 


CONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION 


For an additional amount, fiscal year 1958, for ‘‘Construction and rehabilita- 
tion,’’ $10 million, to remain ayailable until expended. 


CENTRAL VALLEY PROJECT 
Trinity River division 


Appropriation, fiscal year 1958 __--- ~~ 1. See eee ae, Ooo 
Proposed supplemental appropriation, fiscal year 1958_. 10, 000, 000 
Application of prior year funds see. cael ; i 308, 823 


Total obligation program, fiscal year 1958 34, 477, 858 


A fiscal year 1958 supplemental appropriation of $10 million is needed to main- 
tain an efficient and orderly construction program on the Trinity River division 
of the Central Valley project. The additional funds are needed to finance earn- 
ings under the contracts for construction of the Trinity Dam and the Clear 
Creek tunnel. 

At the time of preparing the justifications for Congress for the fiscal year 1958 
appropriations, the contracts for these two major structures had not been awarded. 

he amounts included in the budget for 1958 were based on estimates prepared 
by Bureau engineers in advance of receiving bids on the work. The engineers’ 
estimates assumed a relative moderate rate of earnings because of the magnitude 
of the work involved. The low bids and contract awards for the dam and tunnel 
were substantially greater than the estimates. 

Subsequent to the hearings before the House i enensitiiahin Committee, and 
in response to questioning, Bureau representatives advised the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee that indications had been received from the contractors that their 
prospective earnings might be greater than provided in the budget. This situa- 
tion was recognized by the Senate Committee on Appropriations in its report on 
the public works appropriation bill, 1958. 

The Bureau of Reclamation, has reallotted $1,658,000 of fiscal year 1958 funds 
originally assigned to other features of the Central ‘Valley project and $400,000 
from the Santa Maria project to the Trinity River Division. In addition $200, 000 
of funds scheduled for land purchases in the Trinity River Division have been 
reallotted to the Trinity Dam, At the present rate of progress, and with the 
$2,258,000 of additional funds made available, it is estimated that the tunnel 
contractor will exhaust his allocation of funds by February 15, 1958, and the 
Trinity Dam contractor by April 30, 1958. The contractor for the dam has been 
favored in order to provide funds sufficient for him to complete the work necessary 
to divert the river at the dam site before the spring runoff begins. Under the 
provisions of Bureau of Reclamation contracts, a notice of impending exhaustion 
of funds is issued 30 days prior to these dates and the contractor then decides 
whether to go ahead on his own financing or to cease operations until additional 
funds are available. 

It is estimated that a reasonable rate of progress for the remainder of fiscal 
year under the contracts for construction of Trinity Dam and the Clear Creek 
tunnel will incur contract earnings of $10 million. It would be in the best interest 
of the Government to avoid stoppage of this going work and disruption of an 
efficient operation and organization. Allowance of the proposed supplemental 
appropriation would not affect the funds requested for fiscal year 1959 since 
they were estimated on the basis of a normal rate of progress under both contracts 
involved, which extend into fiscal year 1960. 


TRANSFER TO PROJECT 


Mr. CANNON. How much have you already transferred to this 


project in addition to the $17 million appropriated, Mr. Commis- 
sioner? 









his 
Lis- 
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Mr, Dexuermer. We have transferred $2,258,000 from other 
projects to the contracts on the Trinity River Division’ in addition to 
the $11,452,300 that they were originally allocated after the passage 
of the appropriation bill. 


NOTICES TO CONTRACTORS 





Mr. Cannon. How much did you tell the contractors would be 
available after the bill was passed last year? 

Mr. Gouzf. On September 4 we told the contractor on the dam that 
there would be $7,309,300 available to him, and we told the tunnel 
contractor there would be $4,143,000 available to him from new funds 
appropriated for 1958. 

Mr. Cannon. Did you tell them at that time that they would have 
to tailor their earnings to these amounts? 

Mr. Gouzt. That was in the same form as the letter we used on the 
Merritt-Chapman «& Scott contract on Glen Canyon. 

Mr. Cannon. Do you have a copy of that letter there? 
Mr. Gouzh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. The letter will be included in the hearings. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Bureau or RECLAMATION, 
Lewiston, Calif, September 4, 1957. 
Trinity Dam ConTRACTORS, 
Post Office Box 248, Lewiston, Calif. 


GENTLEMEN: Please refer to your contract No. 14-06—D-2278, specifications 
No. DC-—4824 for constructing Trinity Dam, Trinity River Division, Central 
Valley project. 

In addition to the amount of $2 million previously reserved for payments under 
the above-described contract, there has now been reserved the sum of $7,309,300 
to cover payments of earnings, including retained: percentages, payable when due, 
under the contract, and any modifications thereof, making an aggregate amount of 
$9,309,300. 

Very truly yours, 
L. B. ACKERMAN, 
Project Construction Engineer: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BurEAv OF RECLAMATION, 
Lewiston, Calif., September 4, 1957. 
SHEA-K AISER-MORRISON,; 
Post Office Box 745, Redding, Calif, 

GENTLEMEN: Please refer to your contract No, 14-06-D-—2270, specifications 
No. DC—4803, for constructing Clear Creek tunnel, Trinity River Division, Cen- 
tral Valley project. 

In addition to the amount of $1,600,000 previously reserved for payments 
under the above-described contract, there has now been reserved: the sum of 
$4,143,000 to cover payments of earnings, including retained’ percentages, pay- 
able when due, under the contract, and any modifications thereof, making an 
aggregate amount of $5,743,000. 

Very truly yours, 
L, B. ACKERMAN, 
Project Construction. Engineer. 


Mr. Cannon. At what other times have ‘you told them they would 
have to tailor their expenditures to the amount. Congress approved? 
Mr. Dexnermer. We have not told them that, sir. We tell them 
that is all the money available under their contract.:: That is the 
same as all the other contracts. 
20957—58——39 
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Mr. Cannon. Have you told the contractor up to this time the 
amount available? 

Mr. Dominy. A 30-day notice has been issued on the tunnel. On 
the dam the 30-day notice has not been given because we have suffi- 
cient funds to carry it into April. 

Mr. Cannon. Don’t you think you should have informed them of 
the amount that would be available so they could make their plans in 
advance? 

Mr. Dominy. They have been informed. 

Mr. Cannon. You have told us they have not been informed. 

Mr. Dexueimer. They were told in September of the amount 
available for earnings under their contract. 

Mr. Cannon. Since that time the amount has been increased. 

Mr. Dexuermer. And they have been so advised. 

Mr. Cannon. But not that they would have to live within that 
amount? 

Mr. Dexuermer. No; we do not tell them that. 


RESERVE 


Mr. Cannon. How much has been put in reserve? 
Mr. Gouzf. $2,442,161 is in reserve, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. And what do you estimate your unobligated balance 
will be as of June 30, 1958, in this appropriation? 

Mr. Gouzk. That is the June 30, 1958, unobligated balance for 
the construction and rehabilitation appropriation as shown in the 
Budget of the United States for 1959. 

Mr. Cannon. The budget tabulation we have shows $3,156,282. 

Mr. Gouzk. The $3,156,282 you quote includes unobligated bal- 
ances of appropriations other than for construction and rehabilitation. 
Of this amount $2,442,161 is construction and rehabilitation, $514,121 
is general investigations, and $200,000 is O. and M. 

Mr. Cannon. What do you estimate your unobligated balance will 
be on June 30, 1958? 

Mr. Gouzkt. $2,442,161 in the construction and rehabilitation fund. 
However, I want to point out that $2 million of this amount is for the 
loan program—Public Law 130. 

Mr. Cannon. What do you estimate will be the unobligated balance 
for the entire program of the Bureau of Reclamation on June 30, 1958? 

You do not seem to have that available just now, but the budget 
officer has already submitted a tabulated statement, and the amount 
in that statement is $4,656,282. 

Mr. Gouzs. That is correct, sir, but it includes the June 30, 1958, 
unobligated balance of all appropriations as shown in the United 
States budget for 1959. This is $1.5 million more, which represents 
the unobligated balance for the upper Colorado River Basin fund. 

Mr. Kirwan. 

Mr. Kirwan. No questions. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. No questions. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Magnuson. 
Mr. Maenuson. No questions. 
Mr. Cannon. Mr. Jensen. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF TRINITY CONTRACTS 


Mr. Jensen. I have some questions I want to supply and ask be 
answered in the record. 


Mr. Cannon. They will be included in the record and we will ask 
that you supply answers for the transcript. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Trinity River Diversion Prosect 


The Bureau in its testimony on page 442 of the hearings on the fiscal year 1958 
budget said the funds provided in the budget for Trinity would permit the con- 
tractor to ‘‘make progress satisfactory to complete it within the program 
schedules.”’ 

Is it not a fact that the Bureau knew at that time that the contractor’s scheduled 
or probable rate of progress would be in excess of that to be provided by the funds 
scheduled to be available? 

The Commissioner further testified as follows, page 442, of the hearings on the 
fiscal year 1958 budget: 

“Mr. DEXHEIMER. I would also like to point out that the money we have in 
this year’s budget proposed for 1958 is not sufficient to meet the payments that 
the contractors have asked us to set up under the contracts already awarded on 
the Trinity River.’ 

The record indicates that the Bureau had $10,175,000 in fiseal year 1957 and 
$17,107,000 in fiscal year 1958 for the Trinity River diversion project. 

1. What allocations were made of these funds to the various contracts or items 
of construction or work items at the beginning of each of these years? 

(See cols. 4 and 7, exhibit No. 1.) 

2. What revision or revisions of these allocations have since been made? 

(See cols. 4 and 7, exhibit No. 1.) 

3. What is present status of funds under each such allocation? 

(See cols. 6 and 9, exhibit No. 1.) 

4. What contracts have been entered into on the Trinity River diversion project 
and what reservations of funds and/or revisions thereof have been made to each 
such contract? 

(See cols. 1, 5, and 8, exhibit No. 1.) 

5. What is the date of each of these contracts and when was notice to proceed 
given on each? 

(See cols. 2 and 3, exhibit No. 1.) 

6. What is the proposed allocation to the various contracts and/or items of 
work of the requested $10 million of supplemental funds? 

(See col. 10, exhibit No. 1.) 

7. What total amount of the funds available in each of the 2 years, fiscal year 
1957 and fiscal year 1958, have been or are expected to be used for salaries and 
expenses of Bureau personnel? 

(See bottom line of figures, exhibit No. 1.) 
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BIDS ON TRINITY CONTRACTS 





Mr. Jensen. It was developed at the hearings last year that the 
Bureau presented comparisons of contractors’ bids on the Owl Creek 
and Glen Canyon projects with the Bureau engineers’ estimates that 
were different than those included in cost estimates previously given 
to the Congress. I am now wondering if the Bureau comparisons of 
last year on the Trinity project were in the same category. 

I would like to have the Bureau list the low bids on all the major 
contracts let to date on the Trinity project and the engineers’ estimates 
at the time the bids were taken and the engineers’ estimates that were 
included in the cost estimate figures reported to the Congress last year 
in the fiscal year 1958 justifications for the Trinity project. 

(The information requested follows:) 













Trinity division, Central Valley project—Major contracts data (through January 
1958) 


————-- . 
Cost esti- Engineers’ 





Specification No. | Construction features and job description | mate, fiscal | estimate at | Low accepta- 
year 1958 bid opening ble bid 
| justifications 










| 








| ' | 
DC-4650___.__- Trinity Dam diversion tunnel. -__-.-_-- | $1,448,000 | $1,649,150 $1, 348, 000 

















DC-4737_.- | County road relocation.._- ie i 869, 631 | 879, 496 869, 631 
DC-4751__- | Superstructure, Trinity River bridge_--__| 135, 860 | 94, 615 135, 860 
DC-4762__.........| Aceess road, Highway 299 to Trinity | 696, 867 | 676, 257 696, 867 
| River crossing. | 
DC-4824. alles | Trinity Dam : cael | 35,000,000 | 37, 570,870 48, 928, 100 
14-06-200-5919 County road. : 250, 000 a 1 150, 000 
14-06-200-5923 ...| County road and bridge sb ; 65, 000 |... ; | 1 65, 000 
14-06-200-664 _- | Truck, Trinity . (2) = 10, 581 
DS-4848_.._____ Finé-s heel gate-bonnet assembly, | () 20, 000 13, 100 
Trinity. | 
DS-4866_- ane oe gates for outlet works at (2) 232, 261 198, 375 
Trinity. 
DS-4878 High-pressure gate valve for outlet | @) 18, 000 18, 900 
| _ works, Trinity. 
DS-4931, schedule | Fixed-wheel gate frame, outlet works, | (?) 32, 000 39, 278 
No. 1. | Trinity. 
(D) H-33, 341-A_- Stoplog assembly, Trinity | (2) mae ‘ 36, 138 
DS-4968____. _..| Bulkhead, anchor bolts, and metalwork | (2) 57, 000 113, 317 
for outlet works, Trinity. | 
2008-353.A -._. Aerial photography, ground controls, (2) 90, 000 | 110, 250 
and maps of reservoir and vicinity, | 
| ‘Trinity. | 
200S-23580 | Aerial photography, Whiskeytown and | (2) Aivpvbacdeaeesl 23, 110 
| Spring Creek. | 
DC-4803_ _- Clear Creek Tunnel on Trinity River..| 24, 500,000 25, 549, 569 | 36, 644, 556 


SERVICE FACILITIES 



















(D) H-33,278-A_____| Truck-mounted crane. ; (3) om . Se 33, 340 
(D) H-33,307-A.._..| Refrigerated fish-planting trucks. - -- | (3) aeons aie 24, 075 
(D) H-33,302-A_.__._| Construction radio network. a (3) ade nea 11, 187 
(D) H-33,339-A ___ Heavy-duty loader for camp and high- (3) Me ocd 14, 300 
way maintenance. 
400-426, Schedule | Portable houses , Ti A sedenadeo se 77, 461 
Number 1. | 
200S-25,049__.___- Metal buildings ™ (4) Sieg <a 10, 138 
DC-4722____-- | Trinity Government community --_- 1, 576, 589 | 1, 528, 241 1, 576, 459 
DC-4804___........| County-road improvement, Trinity 750, 000 770, 694 792, 423 


River bridge to Dam. 
























| 

DC-4908___ | Water-supply system for Trinity Gov- | oni ane . 

| ernment community facilities. | (4) if > an = = 
DS-4832____ __- |Water-treatment equipment for water- ‘ “? ¥ 

supply system. 
200C-342.__....._...| Radio hutment for South Hoadley Peak. @) 30, 825 | 25, 758 
200S-25,700. - - — transformers for Lewiston (3) Ea seawt inom sd 14, 361 
Jamp. | 

200S-24,859__ .-.| Pish-planting tanks. ............-....... i} 250, 000 {-. Pet ln anel 42, 854 
2000-352... ....-- Fish-trapping facilities, Lewiston.-_---| . 1 223, 335 | 287, 105 












1 By agreement. 

2 Included in justification under ‘‘Other minor contracts.” 
3 Included in “‘Service facilities, minor contracts.” 

4 Included in “Service facilities, camp water supply and minor contracts.” 
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Mr. JeNnsEN. I also want to put the Bureau on notice to be prepared 
to present for all projects included in the regular fiscal year 1959 
budget a proper comparison of bids with the estimated costs given 
to the Congress. 

Mr. Dexuetmer. I will be very glad to do so. 

Mr. Cannon. Dr. Fenton. 

Mr. Fenton. No questions. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Budge. 


HOUSING 


Mr. Bupcs. Mr. Chairman, since this last colloquy on this housing, 
I have done a little figuring. You have a prime contract at Glen 
Canyon estimated at $108 million and the present estimate for the 
housing to operate the dam and the powerplant is $20.9 million, 
which is over 20 percent of the total cost of the project. 

Mr. Dominy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out that the 
total cost for the Glen Canyon unit is considerably more than just for 
the prime contract that Mr. Budge now mentions. 

Mr. Bupae. I said the prime contract was $108 million. Is that 
right? 

Mr. Domrny. That is right, sir, almost $108 million. The total 
cost of the Glen Canyon unit, which covers a great many items other 
than the prime contract, a great many materials and other things 
that are outside of that contract, but yet are costs of the project, 
including the machinery, the generators and all of those things that 
are ordered separately under separate contracts, is $325,703,887. 

Mr. Bunce. Yes, but you are operating a dam and powerplant 
that costs $108 million and you are sbieksetie $20.9 million, which 
comes out of the pockets of the people that have to pay for the water 
and the power. That is the thing that bothers me about it. It 
runs overhead up so high on these projects that people can’t afford 
them any more. They can’t pay for them. 


TRANSFERS FROM OTHER PROJECTS 


Mr. Chairman, were you going to inquire about where this $2,- 
258,000 in transfers from other projects came from? 

Mr. Cannon. We had not intended to make that inquiry. It is 
in the record. 

Mr. Bouanp. Is it listed? 

Mr. Cannon. It is already in the record on page 3 in the justifica- 
tions, $2,258,000. If the gentleman wishes any further information 
on it, I suggest that he make inquiry at this time and they can supple- 
ment it when they look over their transcript. 

Mr. Bunce. I see. 

It says that there has been a reallotment of $1,658,000 from the 
funds originally assigned to other features of the Central Valley 
project. What were the other features? 

Mr. Gouzt. That was the Shafter-Wasco distribution system and 
the Stone Corral distribution system. The money we had for those 
two units also included some money that had been put in Denver 
to service those units. 

Mr. Buper. Why are those units not necessary now? 
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Mr. Dominy. In the case of Shafter-Wasco, Mr. Budge, it is 
actually a saving, because that distribution system is being completed 
at less cost. that we had in the estimate for 1958. 

In the case of Stone Corral, the 1958 estimate is not going to be 
required because we were unable to complete repayment arrangements 
to use the money in fiscal 1958. 

Mr. Bupas. Does taking the funds from the projects that you 
mentioned slow them down in any way? 

Mr. Domrny. No, sir; it was found, as is also true on the Santa 
Maria project, in the work program for 1958, we could remove certain 
funds from that project without detriment. 

Mr. Bupes. You don’t think when you take it away from those 
projects it slows down their completion date? 

Mr. Domrny. No, sir. We were assured by the region that the 
1958 program would not be impaired by shifting that money. 

Mr. Buper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cannon. Thank you, Mr. Dexheimer. The witnesses will be 
dismissed. 

Mr. Dexuermer. Thank you, sir. 





Trinity RIVER 


WITNESS 


HON. CLAIRE ENGLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Kirwan. Our colleague, Congressman Engle, of California, I 
believe has a statement to make to the committee at this time. 

Mr. Eneue. Mr. Chairman, I urgently request the approval of your 
committee of a supplemental appropriation of $10 million to prevent 
shutting down construction activities on the Trinity River project, 
and extensive financial losses both to the Federal Government and to 
the contractors. 

Last May, during this committee’s consideration of funds for the 
Trinity project, 1 urged that the administration’s request of about 
$17 million for the Trinity project be increased by an additional $17 
million to keep the construction moving at an efficient rate and pre- 
vent a shutdown of construction activities. I pointed out at that 
time that on the basis of the construction schedule submitted by the 
contractors, the amount included for the Trinity Dam was $10 million 
short and that the amount for the Clear Creek tunnel was $7.7 million 
short. I pointed out also that failure to keep the construction going 
could only result in additional costs both to the contractors and to the 
Federal Government. Subsequently, I made the same request of the 
Senate committee. 

Although no funds were added for the Trinity River project, the 
Senate Appropriations Committee recognized that the funds included 
were not sufficient to maintain construction of the dam and tunnel on 
an efficient and economic schedule and the Senate committee recom- 
mended to the Department. of the Interior and to the Bureau of the 
Budget that a supplemental request for additional funds be submitted. 
At first, the administration turned down this recommendation but 
as it became clear that construction would have to be suspended, 
Secretary Seaton, recognized that it would be in the interest of the 
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Federal Government to keep the construction work ‘going: Conse 
quently, last Monday, February 3, the administration sent to the 
Congress a supplemental appropriation request for $10 million. 

It is my understanding that unless these additional funds are made 
available, work on the Clear Creek tunnel will be suspended almost 
immediately and work on the Trinity Dam: will be suspended in a 
matter of a month or two. I am advised that if construction work is 
stopped on the Trinity Dam, it will be shut down for a whole year 
because the dam-construction program is tied in with river stages 
and river control. If construction work on the tunnel is suspended, 
it will result in 7 months’ delay. These delays, of course, will be 
costly to the contractors. Equipment will be standing idle, con- 
, struction forces assembled and living in the area will be disbanded, 
and it will be difficult to build them up again. Moreover, it will be 
costly to the Federal Government. In addition to the added over- 
head and expense of supervisory personnel, the shutdowns will delay 
the date by at least a year when the Federal Government begins to 
receive revenues from power and water operations to repay the project 
cost. 

The foregomg facts emphasize the urgent need for immediate ap- 
proval of the supplemental appropriation request for $10:million. Iam 
advised that $10 million divided between the Trinity Dam and the 
Clear Creek tunnel will be sufficient to’ keep the construction work 
going and prevent costly shutdowns. 

In summary, let me say that failure to approve supplemental funds 
would incur unnecessary additional costs to both the contractors and 
the Federal Government and would postpone the completion date of 
the entire project with the consequent loss of a year’s revenue. I 
cannot urge too strongly your favorable action on this supplemental 
request for funds. 

hank you. 


Upper Cororapo SToraGe Prosect 


WITNESS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 


Mr. Krrwan. Our next witness is Congressman Dawson of Utah. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the committee for 
the opportunity of speaking on behalf of the request for a supplemental 
$10 million appropriation for the Glen Canyon unit of the upper 
Colorado storage project. 

My major purpose in appearing here today is to impress upon the 
committee a unique feature of the Colorado project which, from,the 
standpoint of the Government and of the people of the upper basin 
who will pay for the project, makes it imperative that construction 
proceed as rapidly as possible. The feature to which I refer is the re- 
quirement in the authorization act that the money advanced for con- 
struction of the power features of the project must be repaid with in- 
terest and that this interest begins accruing during the construction 
period. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of the West who are pledged to repay the 
Government for the entire cost of this tremendous undertaking do not 
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object to paying interest on the money the Government advances 
during and after the construction period. They do not object to this 
requirement if the Government plays fair with them. In order for 
the Government to be fair, however, it is imperative that construction 
proceed as rapidly as possible. Every day’s delay due to lack of con- 
struction funds places an added interest burden upon us and threatens 
the financial feasibility of the entire development. 

It might be of interest to the committee to know just what this 
“interest during construction’? requirement amounts to. It it no 
small matter. To date, Congress has appropriated approximately 
$38 million for this project. On this $38 million, we also have been 
charged $67,647 in interest. That is the figure up to June 30, 1957. 
At the close of the current fiscal year, the interest during construction 
repayment charge will total $707,937 if this supplemental appropria- 
tion of $10 million is approved. 

Glen Canyon Dam is characterized as the “cash register’ of the 
entire river-development program. The revenue from the power it 
will produce will—in a large measure—furnish the funds to repay the 
Government. Until it is in operation, no revenue to repay the cost 
of the investment is available. On the contrary, mterest against the 
amount of funds already spent continues to build up. For that 
reason—both to protect our people from undue interest-repayment 
burden and to protect the Government’s original investment—it is 
imperative that adequate funds be made available. 

The construction of Glen Canyon is well underway. This $10 
million supplement request will make it possible for the prime con- 
tractor to continue his job as rapidly as possible. 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit for the record a 
breakdown of interest charges to date on the money advanced for the 
ea along with an estimate of the interest that will have accrued 

y June 30, 1958. 


Colorado River storage project, Glen Canyon unit 


Rate of interest, percent 2% 
Interest charged to June 30, 1957 $67, 647 
Estimated interest to June 30, 1958, exclusive of $10, 000,000 supple- aes 
397, 


707, 937 


Estimated interest to June 30, 1958, including $10,000,000 supple- 


PURPOSE OF SUPPLEMENTAL 


Glen Canyon Dam and Reservoir: 
Prime contract 
Colorado River bridge contract _- 
Minor contracts 
PE I oo ons vig oo oes a ee ae 
Glen Canyon powerplant and switehy ard: Prime contract 
Service facilities: 
Water-supply system 
Miscellaneous camp facilities._.............----.----i----- 
Minor contracts 7 495, 500 
INGHOOHGAGY Obbte AEE) OLEY TREES I TOI AT re led d ee 410, 000 


Thank you, Mr. Chaired. 
Mr. Krewan. The committee is in receipt of a letter from Congress- 
man Curtis of Missouri regarding funds for the Glen Canyon Dam. 
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We will insert his letter at this point. 
(The letter referred to follows:) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HovusE or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. C., February 6, 1958. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 


Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CLARENCE: I have received a telegram from Mr. Adrian W. Frazier, 
chairman of the board, Frazier Davis Construction Co., of St. Louis, Mo., from 
which I quote: 

“We are subcontractors under Merritt, Chapman & Scott of New York on the 
construction of the Glen Canyon Dam across the Colorado River, north of Flag- 
staff, Ariz., for the Reclamation Department. Due to lack of appropriation of 
funds, we have been ordered to shut down on this job as of February 10. There 
are approximately 1,000 men on this work, living in trailers 165 miles from the 
closest town, many of them from Missouri, whom we have sent out there. If 
forced to shut down, it will cause terrible hardship on all these men and their 
families as well as gelaying this much needed improvement for a year or more. 
If you are able to in any way speed up the appropriation of the necessary funds to 
enable this project to proceed it will mean the salvation of all the men and their 
families and would indeed be greatly appreciated by me.” 

I understand hearings are scheduled but I wanted you to know of the telegram 
and perhaps to have it inserted in the hearings. 

Sincerely, 
Tuos. B. Curtis. 
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